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FOREWORD 


The United States cf America, born of revolution, finds itself do- !y 
interested to this day in revolutionary movements around the- world. Vi¬ 
tally concerned with maintaining international tranauilily. wo se»k to 
minimize internal unrest within the boundaries of other ra ■■ns, while 
fostering orderly growth and change. At the same time that we seek to 
extend education and economic oppoi (.unities for many ptoples of the 
world, we must, accept the risk of causing aspirations and expectations 
to rise more rapidly than the means to meet th»m. We must accept the 
associated risk that the frustrations thus engendered could develop into 
forces of explosive proportions. 

Thus it behooves us to extend our understanding of those processes of 
violent social change usually called revolutions, whether we see them as 
Communist, inspired or emerging from the clash of popular hopes with 
a political system that resists change. 

The U.S. Army’s concern with revolutions derives from two sources: 
First, the Army is a participant, through the many mutual security pacts 
between the United States and other countries, in the total United States 
effort to bring about change, Wisdom in the application of military means 
in the growth and development of nations is certainly to be desired. Sec¬ 
ond, the Army may, despite our best national efforts, have to cope directly, 
or through assistance and advice, indirectly, with revolutionary actions. 
It need not be emphasized that here again a better understanding of the 
processes of revolution might well be of critical significance. 

Thus we perceive a requirement to extend our knowledge of how revo¬ 
lutions are born, grow, succeed, or fail. This book, prepared by the staff 
of the Special Operations Research Office, is the first part of an effoit 
to so extend our knowledge. The book briefly describes 23 recent revolu¬ 
tions, using a standard outline to facilitate comparisons. Companion vol¬ 
umes will treat four of them in much greeter detail. These volumes will 
comprise :> good portion of the data for a further study of revolutions 
which will aim to specify the terms of a general model of violent political 
change. Hopefully this step would aid in the invention of a sec of criteria 
for more accurately assessing unrest and .evolutionary potential within 
a country. 

Readers ars urged to at least skim the Introduction as ti<-_ first step 
toward understanding the rationale of the standard outline and toward 
becoming familiar with the definition of revolution used in this study. 
Because of the Special Operation Research Otfiee’s continuing research 
ir.'crest in revolutionary processes, correspondence with readers will be 
welcomed. 



T. R. Vallance, 
Director. 
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PREFACE 


This casebook has been developed as a ‘‘reader’* in insurgency and 
t evolutionary warfare. Its major functions are to provide a general intro¬ 
duction to revolutionary warfr re and to serve as a consolidated source of 
background information on r, number cf relatively recent revolutions. A 
standard outline was usee 'or each summary account in order to facilitate 
comparisons among the involutions. Headers are urged to at least skim the 
Introduction as the first step in order to become familiar with the defini¬ 
tion of terms used in the ca.ebook and to gain insight into the rationale 
for the standard outline. 

All of the sources used in preparation of this casebook are unclassified, 
and fer the most part secondary sources were used. Certain advantages 
and disadvantages accrue. As an unclassified document, the study will 
be moxe widely distributed. Reliance on unclassified secondary sources, 
however, may have led to the exclusion of certain significant considera¬ 
tions cr to the use of unreliable information end thus to factual and inter¬ 
pretative errors. It is believed, however, tlat the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages. If, because of its the casebook adds no new 

information about the revolutions covered, it does claim that systematic 
ordering, for comparative purposes, of already available open information 
is a meaningful contribution to the study cf insurgency and revolutionary 
warfare. 

It should be noted that the intent of this casebook is not to present any 
particular “slant” on the revolutions covered, or the actors and parties in 
them. Rather, the intent is to present as objective an account as possi¬ 
ble of what happened in each revolution, in terms of the standard outline 
used. To this end, the aim was to prepare the summary accounts from 
ue viewpoint of an impartial, objective observer. Perhaps such an aspi¬ 
ration is beyond grasp—the events may be too recent, the sources too un¬ 
reliable. the “observer” too biased in implicit ways. 

For these reasons, no infallibility is claimed and it is readily conceded 
that this casebook cannot be the final word on the revolutions covered. 
Subsequent events always have a way of leading to reinterpretation of 
prior events. But any efforts of omission or commission are not deiib- 
ex-ate, but truly errors—and not a result of intent to foster any particular 
“slant.” Little is to be gained in terms of increased understanding of 
revolutions if justification of any preconceived notions about the revolu¬ 
tions were the intent under the guise of objective aralysis. 

Beyond the resolve of objective analysis in the preparation of the sum¬ 
mary accounts, sources were selected on the basis of their judged relia¬ 
bility. A balance was sought among sources of known persuasion in or¬ 
der not to unwittingly bias the casebook in one direction or another. As a 
final check, tVs sti ly draft was submitted to area specialists, who arc 
identified in the Introduction. The experts reviewed the summaries for 
accuracy of fa’t and reasonableness of interpretations and their comments 










an.! criticisms provided the basis for final revisions. Although their con¬ 
tributions were substantial, final responsibility for the manuscript, both 
wit’ respect to substantive content and methodology, rests solely with the 
Special Operations Research Office. 
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INTRODUCTION 

PURPOSE OF CASEBOOK 

This casebook provides summary descriptive accounts of 23 revolutions* 
that have occurred in seven geographic areas of the world, mostly since 
World War II. Each revolution is described in terms of the environment 
in which it occurred the form of th° revolutionary movement itself, ant. 
the results which were accomplished. 

The casebook is designed: 

(1) to present a comprehensive introduction to the subject of revo¬ 
lutions ; 

(2) to illustrate the types of political, military, cultural, social, and 
economic conditions under which revolutions have occurred; 

(3) to examine the general characteristics of prioi revolutionary 
movements and some operational problems experienced in wag¬ 
ing, or countering revolutionary warfare. 

ORGANIZATION OF CASEBOOK 

The 23 summary accounts are grouped under the following seven sec¬ 
tions according to the geographic area in which the revolution occurred: 

Section I: Southeast Asia 

1. Vietnam (1946-1954) 

2. Indonesia (1945-1949) 

3. Malaya (1948-1957) 

Section II: Latin America 

1. Guatemala (1944) 

2. Venezuela (1945) 

3. Argentina (1943) 

4. Bolivia (1952) 

5. Cuba (1953-1959) 

Section III: North Africa 

1. Tunisia (1950-1954) 

2. Algeria (1954-1962) 

Section IV: Africa South of the Sahara 

1. French Cameroun (1950-1380) 

2. Congo (1960) 

Section V: Middle East 

1. Iraq (1936) 

£. Egypt (1952) 

3. Iran (1953) 

4. Iraq (1958) 

5. Sudan (1958) 

* For purposes of this Casebook, the terms insurgency and revolution are considered 
synonymous. 













Section VI: Far East 

1. Korea (1960) 

2. China (1927-1949) 

Section VTC: Europe 

1. Germany (1933) 

2. Spain (1936) 

3. Hungary (1956) 

4. Czechoslovakia (1948) 

Each section is preceded by a separate Table of Contents covering all 
the revolutions summarized in that section. In addition, the individual 
summary accounts are preceded by an overview of revolutionary develop¬ 
ments in that geographic area as a whole. 

STANDARD FORMAT OF SUMMARY ACCOUNTS 

Each sumn\ary account of a revolution in the casebook follows a stand¬ 
ard format. The purpose of using a standardized system was twofold: 
(1) to insure that information considered important wa.-.: .eluded; (2) to 
facilitate comparisons among revolutions. 

The major parts of each summary account are preceded by a SYNOPSIS 
—a very brief overview of the major events in the revolution. The syn¬ 
opsis is designed to provide the reader unacquainted with the revolution 
with an introductory contextual frame of reference te which to relate the 
more specific information in the separate parts of the summary account. 

Part I of each summary is a short description of the Major Historical 
Events leading up to, and culminating in, the revolution. This statement 
acquaints the reader with the basic facts that form the background to 
the discussion that follows. 

Part II describes the Environment of the Resolution, examining ihe 
geographic, political, economic, and social setting in which the revolution 
took place. Major conflicts and weaknesses of the societal system are 
pointed out. In many cases these conflicts and weaknesses can be presumed 
to have been “causes'’ of the revolution; in others it is only possible to 
state that the conflicts and weaknesses existed and that a revolution 
ocr:rred. 

Part III is concerned with the Form and Characteristics of the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle itself. It discusses the actors in the revolution, the or¬ 
ganization of the revolutionary forc.i, the goals of the revolution—both 
the long range social and economic goals and the immediate practical 
goals—the techniques adopted by the revolutionaries, and the counter¬ 
techniques of the government to defeat the revolutionary effort. Finally, 
it deals with the manner in which the revolutionaries, if successful, as¬ 
sumed the responsibility of government. 

Part IV examines and summarizes the Effects of the Revolution as 
they have become apparent. A distinction is made between the immedi¬ 
ate changes caused by the trarsfer of power and the long range political, 
social, and economic changes that can be attributed to the revolution. 

By definition, each summary account necessarily treats only major fac- 
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tors and general categories of information. As a service to readers who 
may be interested in examining particular aspects of the revolution in 
more detail, a Recommended Reading Lift is included at the conclusion 
of each summary. 

ON THE DEFINITION OF REVOLUTION AND RELATED TERMS 

Revolution is a word that is often used but seldom explicitly defined. 
It is frequently used interchangeably with such other terms as rebellion, 
coup d’etat, insurgency, or insurrection. Thus, Webster’s Dictionary', 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, and various writers on the sub¬ 
ject, do not agree c<n a common meaning of the word. Because of this 
lack of agreement, the manner in which the term revolution is used in 
any systematic study must be delineated. 

Outside of the natural sciences, revolution usually is used to refer to 
any sudden change with far-reaching consequences. Occasionally, revo¬ 
lution is used to indicate gradual change that has suddenly been recog¬ 
nized as having had far-reaching consequences. The type of change in¬ 
volved is usually indicated by such adjectives as cultural, scientific, 
economic, industrial, or technological. Without such qualifying adjec¬ 
tives, the word revolution is most frequently applied to the concept of 
political revolution and it will be so used in this study. 

More precisely, revolution icill be used in this study to mean the modi¬ 
fication, or attempted modification, of an existing political order at least 
partially by the unconstitutional or illegal use, or threat of use, of force. 
Thus, in this study, the term encompasses both a delineation of the type 
of effort involved and the achieved or strived-for effects. In this defini¬ 
tion, two key words are “illegal” and “force.” 

The Term ’’Illegal.” The use of the word ‘'illegal” needs further clari¬ 
fication. The f?*ct that the executive power of a government against 
which the revolution is directed may have been used unconstitutionally 
and that the revolution may be an attempt to restore constitutional gov¬ 
ernment are considered irrelevant for purposes of this study. The laws 
and decrees ar. promulgated or interpreted by the existing de facto ex¬ 
ecutive ' •'wer of government are the sole criteria of “legality” in this 
context. Whether these laws or decrees, or their interpretation, are con¬ 
trary to irt'ji'"ational law, moral law, or the law of the land before the 
executive p»v.er of government decided to change or set aside the con¬ 
stitution will not concern us.* 

In addition, illegality, as used, has the important attribu^-. that it ap¬ 
plies only to persons subject to the laws of the state in which the revolu¬ 
tion takes place. These persons may hold official oositions within the 

* The Bolivian revolution of 1952 is a ease in point. Bolivia, at that time, was 
. by a military junta which had taken over the government illegally about a year 
earlier. This takeover bad occurred after an election, the results of which displeased 
conservative elements, for the specific purpose of nullifying the results of the elec¬ 
tion. This was doarly an illegal act. Yet the revolution of 1952, carried out by the 
party which was denied its rightful place in 1951, must nevertheless also fcs con¬ 
sidered illegal. 






government or they may have no official connection at all. Thus the 
term would cover foreign subjects operating within the territorial juris¬ 
diction of the country, but would not apply to foreign armies during a 
declared or de facto state of war. 

If a government is overthrown, a region made independent, ir a coun¬ 
try subjugated through the application of force by an outside power 
with no, or only nominal, participation of indigenous persons, it would not 
be considered a revolution. This qualification does not, however, exclude 
the situation in which the subjects of a political entity engaged in a rev¬ 
olutionary effort may be supplied or otherwise strongly supported by an 
outside power. 

The Term, “Force." An effort to effect political modification is con¬ 
sidered a revolution only if the means which it employs to alter the p' 
litical status quo include the use of force or the threat, overt or implied, 
to use force to achieve the objectives of the revolution (if the executive 
power of the de facto government ^ces not grant such objectives on 
peaceful demand). The revolutionary effort may l;.e'i;de any kind of 
legal or illegal nonviolent action along with its use of force: overt and 
covert propaganda effort, passive resistance or illegally aggressive agita¬ 
tion; corruption, or conspiracy. The use of force may include all or any 
of many forms: unorganized violence through underground organizations; 
overt armed action, whether at the level of guerrilla warfare, or that of 
civil war between regular armed forces. 

- While revolutions may differ in the kind, amount, and manner in which 
force is used, its use in one of these forms, or the readiness to use it, is 
considered a general characteristic of all revolutions. If the threat of 
force does not suffice to achieve the objectives of the revolution and the 
effort reaches the stage of the actual use of force, such force may be 
applied by revolutionary forces within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
government to be overthrown or by revolutionary forces who are ex¬ 
ternally based and invade such territory. 

Subcategories of Revolutionary Efforts. Some writers do not classify 
a “coup d’etat” or a “rebellion” as a revolution. In this study both coup 
d’etat and rebellion will be considered special subcategories of revolutions 
that can be distinguished from revolutions per se. Most writers who ex¬ 
clude these events as types of revolutions do so on the basis of the 
effects of the political action that modified the government. These writ¬ 
ers will call a revolution only that effort which results in far-reaching 
changes in the political and/or social institutions of th* country, or that 
effort which is preceded by important changes in the social structure of 
the country. The disadvantage of imposing this reaction lies in the diffi¬ 
culty of determining what constitutes “far-reaching changes.” 

Those who use this additional qualification to define revolution will con¬ 
sider a change in the personnel of government without corresponding 
changes in the political or social institutions as a coup d’etat. For this 
study a coup d’etat will be defined as a revolution in which a change of 
government or governmental personnel is effected suddenly by holders of 
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governmental power in defiance of the state’s legal constitution or against 
*he will of the chief executive. Usually, one of the characteristics of a 
coup d'etat is tsiat public support for the coup itself is not sought until 
alter it has succeeded, or at least until after the coup has been initiated.* 
m cases where holders of government power are not the sole exec::'nrs 
of the revolutionary attempt, but seek the support of a political party or 
other mass group, it is difficult to define such a revolution as a coup 
d’etat. In Bolivia, for instance, a major organ cf the government, the 
police department, conspired with a major political party. The revolu¬ 
tion was a result of this conspiracy. In this study, therefore, it wou’i 
not be considered a coup d’etat, since the revolution did not rely on gov¬ 
ernmental power alone. Also, in the case of Iraq in 1936 there was a 
conspiracy between a political group and the army; however, the coup 
itself was carried out entirely by the army and there was no mass action 
to support the army in the application of force. For that reason, the 
Iraqi coup of 1936 would be classified as a coup d’etat. 

A rebellion is considered as a revolution in wnich the revoiu/.cnary ef¬ 
fort aims at territorial autonomy, or independence, for a part or parts 
of a political entity, but in which no attempt is made to alter or over¬ 
throw the central government itself. In this sense, a colonial uprising 
for independence is a rebellion, as were the actions of the Confederate 
States in the American Civil War. 

A postaccessional revolution is not usually discussed as a distinct type 
of revolution. However, it is a concept that is very useful to denote a 
revolution which is carried out by a revolutionary part or group after it 
has succeeded in gaining governmental power by legal means and after 
it has some or all of the law-enforcing agencies under its oontrol. The 
revolution is thus carried out, in effect, by the government but against the 
established constitutional order. It differs from a coup d’etat in that the 
“holders of government power” executing the revolution sre really the 
dominant power of the government and the revolution has the outward 
appearance of legality. This type of revolution was successfully com¬ 
pleted in Germany in 1933. After Hitler had become chancellor, and 
after son.e members of the Nazi Party had been placed into official posi¬ 
tions, he systematically, through the illegal use of force, eliminated opposi¬ 
tion within the government and transformed a parliamentary democracy 
into a totalitarian state.. A similar revolution took place in Czechoslovakia 
in 1948. 

A counterrevolution may take any of the forms discussed above. It is 
essentially an attempt, through revolution, to restore a previously existing 
condition. However, a pure counterrevolution exists in theory only. The 
realities of the historical processes, invariably, make it impossible for a 
counterrevolution to restore the past completely. Just as there is no 
revolution that has signified o complete break with the past—not even the 


* A coup d’etat, in this sense, occurred in Iraq in 19S6 and 1958, and in Egypt in 
1952. In all three cases, the “holders of governmental powei” were members of tlie 
Armed Forces. 


French or the Russian Revolutions—there is no counterrevolution which 
has not incorporated some of the changes brought about by the revolution 
or, at least, recognized the need to change some of the conditions which 
were responsible for the first revolution. 

An insurrection ia not considered a type of revolution bi-. -s a teim 
frequently used in connection with revolution. It will be used in this study 
to denote the initial stage of a revolution. “An insurrection may be 
thought of as an incipient revolution still localized and limited to securing 
modifications of governmental pol { :; or personnel and not as yet a serious 
threat to the state goveramem i. oower.” * Using this definition, as 
insurrection is an overt revolutio ■ y effort that may become a revolution 
if it gathers momentum and receives wide pubiic support. The action of 
the French Army in Algeria in April 1961 was an insurrection, defyi- 
the central authority of the government in Paris. It might have devel¬ 
oped into a revolution if it had succeeded in uniting the Armed Forces 
against President de Gaulle and in forcing his resignation as head of 
state. 

In this study, the expression revolutionary warfare will be used to en¬ 
compass all aspects of the revolutionary efforts to displace an existing 
government by force as well as the efforts of the de facto government to 
defend itself against such efforts. “Revolutionary warfare” will be ex¬ 
amined in a general sense and will not be restricted to Communist methods, 
although Communist techniques will be, of course, closely examined. 
However, there is no a priori assumption that “revolutionary warfare” is 
peculiarly and exclusively a Communist phenomenon. 

Thus, the term will not be used in the more specific sense evolved by 
French writers. The term “revolutionary warfare," as it has been popu¬ 
larized by the French, is applied specifically to Communist techniques and 
methods of organization. According to the French theory, there is a 
specific way in which such destructive techniques as strikes, riots, mass 
demonstrations, sabotage, guerrilla warfare, and, finally, open warfare 
are used in accordance with, a preconceived plan. These techniques are, 
again according to the French, supplemented by "constructive” techniques 
to win over the masses and include propaganda, training, agitation, and 
the organization of “parallel hierarchies.” Differences in the application 
of “revolutionary warfare” from country to country are explained as con¬ 
scious adaptation to the special conditions which prevail in the area in 
which “revolutionary warfare” is being fought. 

METHODOLOGICAL NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

From a research viewpoint, the casebook is one end-product of an ini¬ 
tial effort in a longer range research task aimed at improving knowledge 
of the nature of revolutions and revolutionary warfare. A major research 
purpose of using a standardized format in preparing the summary ac¬ 
counts was to facilitate the development of hypotheses regarding general 

* Encyclopedia of the Social Science*. Ed. Edwin P.. Seligman (Ner? York: Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1957), VIII, p. 117. 
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relationships among: factors, and patterns of factors, for later more inten¬ 
sive analytic study and evaluation. Shortly to be published—separately 
—are detailed case rtudies in depth of four of the revolutions summarized 
in this casebook.* 

The standardized format was developed on the basis of a revie . of 
prior general analyses of revolutions, consideration of the types of opera¬ 
tional questions to which revolutionary knowledge can be applied, and the 
anticipated use of the casebook as a text or reference. Although a 
straight chronological accou .t may have been more readable, it would not 
have allowed ready systematic comparisons among revolutions, a major 
research consideration, as well as a practical consideration in terms of 
using the casebook as a text or reference as a study tool. 

The selection of revolutions for the summary accounts was done on a 
country and area basis, as well as on the basis of coverage of a wide 
range of different social, political, and environmental conditions under 
which revolutions have taken place. For countries which had more than 
one revolution during the last 40 years, selection was guided by consid¬ 
erations of: (1) time of occurrence, (2) importance, (3) availability of 
information. Thus, revolutions were selected which occurred as recently 
as possible; which were judged important in terms of the political and 
social changes which resulted; and on which there was sufficient informa¬ 
tion in published sources to permit an adequate description of the revolu¬ 
tionary processes. 

The research approach used for the preparation of a summary account 
was essentially the same for each revolution. Area exports were con¬ 
sulted to identify the major secondary documentary sources (unclassified) 
which covered aspects of the subject revolution. Using the standardized 
format as a guide, information was collected, synthesized, and summarized 
from the secondary sources. Gaps in coverage were filled in by further 
search of secondary sources, use of primary sources when readily avail¬ 
able, or through interviews with knowledgeable persons. After intensive 
internal review and revision, draft copies of the summaries were sub¬ 
mitted to area experts for final technical review for accuracy of fact and 
soundner-i of description and interpretation. When differences in inter¬ 
pretation could not be resolved on the basis of available evidence, both 
interpretations were included and clearly identified as conflicting views, 
unresolvable within the time and resources available. 

The research on the casebook was completed between 1 April 1961 and. 
30 July 1962, with varying cutoffs within those bounds for different sum¬ 
maries. Thus, caution must be exercised in terms of the implications of 
events after cutoff dates on earlier conclusions. 

SORO wishes to acknowledge its indebtedness to the following con- 
.-iltants who technically reviewed the sections of the casebook identified. 
While much of what may be useful can be attributed to them, they are 
in no way to be held responsible for any errors of com,.fission or omission 
which may appear in the casebook. 


* Guatemala (1944-54); Cuba (1953-69); Vieinaiu (1946-54); Algeria (1954-62). 
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Howard University 
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Dr. Abdul A. Said 
Associate Professor of Inter¬ 
national Law 
The American University 
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Dr. Karl H. Cerny 
Associate Frofessor of 
Government 
Georgetown University 

Mr. Martin Blumenson 
Senior Historian 
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Dr. Peter S. H. Tang 
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Government 
Georgetown University 


Dr. Hisham B. Sharabi 
Associate Professor of History 
and Government 
Georgetown University 


Michael Lindsay 
(Lord Lindsay of Birker) 
Professor of Far Eastern 
Studies 

The American University 


In addition^ SORO wishes to express its appreciation to Mr. Slavlco N. 
Bjelajac, Office of the Director of Special Warfare, Department of the 
Army, for bis patient guidance and counsel as Project Monitor. 

Finally, it should be noted that Mr. Ralph V.. Mavrogordato wn-- .,aso- 
ciated with the project for some time as Acting Chairman of the research 
team. He made a significant contribution to the organization of the case¬ 
book and the development of the standardized format lor the summary 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF AREA AND 
REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENTS 

L GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITION 

Southeast Asia is a term applied loosely to the area extending south and 
east of Communist China, including the adjacent inlands. Prior to World 
War II, it contained one independent state, Siam or Thailand; and five 
colonial territories: Burma, Malaya, Indochina (Laos, Cambodia, and 
Vietnam), the Philippine Islands, and the Netherlands East Indies or Indo¬ 
nesia. Since the end of the war, all the major colonial territories have 
acquired their independence. With a population of nearly 180,000,000 
people 1 forming loosely organized and relativpjy underpopulated societies, 
the area is divided into three cultural a - aas according to religious differ¬ 
ences: Burma, Thailand, Laos, and Cambodia are predominantly Buddhist; 
Malaya and Indonesia Muslim; and the Philippines principally Christian. 
Vietnam, the exception, is Taoist-Confucianist. The Indonesian island of 
Java, Lower Thailand, the Red River Delta in Vietnam, Lower Burma, 
Central Luzon in the Philippines, and the Lower Mekong valley in Cam¬ 
bodia and Vietnam are densely populated, while the rest of the areas are 
relatively underpopulated. 

The richness of the resources in the area was discovered soon after the 
era of exploration began. Southeast Asia became a target for economic 
expansion of the Western nations. Rice, rubber, petroleum, tin, and copra 
production, developed by modern capitalism, “was grafted onto an indig¬ 
enous, precapitalist economic social system” 2 characterized by primitive 
torms of agriculture, mining, and other regional enterprises. The impact 
r* the West eventually created antagonism that turned into a strong desire 
to evict the foreigners and establish independent indigenous institutions. 
The area became the site of revolutions, uprisings, demonstrations, and 
general unrest which reached the peak after World War II and have not 
yet subsided. 

H. BACKGROUND OF COLONIAL RULE 

A. Political 

In all areas of Southeast Asia, with the exception of Thailand (formerly 
known as the Kingdom of Siam) the Western colonial powers had estab¬ 
lished their rule by the end of the 19th century. Portuguese and Span¬ 
iards first explored the South Asian seas, but English, French, Dutch, and 
Spanish traders became the influential elements in the area. As the 
competition for prime areas grew more intense, the governments inter¬ 
vened in order to offer better protection for their economic interests. 
France had established itself in Indochina; Great Britain in Burma and 
Malaya; the Netherlands in Indonesia; and Spain in the Philippine Islands, 
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which were taken over by the United States following the Spanish- 
American War. 

Reactions to Western expansion varied widely from one area to another. 
There was some immediate resistance to French administration in Indo¬ 
china. Some of the causes of the later violent military conflict between 
the French and the Vietnamese go back to this time. The British intro¬ 
duced features of modernization in both Burma and Malaya. The govern¬ 
mental institutions established by the British in these two countries were, 
according to one authority, “far more rationalized and modernized than 
any other institutions within their society.” 3 Burma was a quiet colonial 
holding and a slow growth toward modernization took place. It achieved 
independence much sooner than expected and without violence. Mala i, 
although modernized in other ways, was the least advanced on the roaa i.0 
political independence. This was partly due to its large transient Indian 
and Chinese population and the establishment of protective policies toward 
the Malays. Indonesia developed very unevenly. T'-r social development 
of Java was in sharp contrast to the retention of tribal culture and eco¬ 
nomics in New Guinea. U.S. policy was to attempt to prepare the Philip¬ 
pine Islands for political freedom in the shortest possible time. However, 
the political maturity of the Philippines appears to be far ahead of its 
economic and social conditions. Thailand never experienced colonial 
status, but it, too, was strongly influenced by the West. 

Some colonial powers, such as the United States, dominated the political 
rather than the commercial aspects of the colonies. The administration 
was humane and liberal, and it introduced democratic methods intended 
to lead eventually to self-government. As a result, many authors and 
commentators find much to commend in colonial rule. Thus, it is claimed 
that British efficiency and justice in Malaya resulted in prosperity which 
pushed the idea of Malayan independence into the background until the 
disruption of World War II. The Dutch in Indonesia had an "Ethical 
Policy,” the French in Indochina a policy of "Assimilation,” and the United 
States in the Philippines also had a policy designed to benefit indigenous 
society. 

The colonial administrations at the central and intermediate levels were 
Western type political institutions. The actual rulers in the colonies were 
governors general or high commissioners, responsible to the Western gov¬ 
ernments. The nominal heads of institutions representing local inteiests 
acted in advisory capacities only. But at the village I wels. which included 
the mass of the agricultural population, the traditional methods of gov¬ 
erning often remained. The higher administrative positions, where the 
power and responsibility of ultimate decision rested, were filled by West¬ 
erners and a small number of indigenous people trained or experienced in 
the operations of their own government institutions. Through this prac¬ 
tice only a small number of indigenous administrative experts and political 
leaders emerged. The old colonial political and social institutions are 
still the basic structures around which most of the Southeast Asian coun¬ 
tries are attempting to build modern states. 
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B. Economic 

Southeast Asia produced some raw materials and foodstuffs for home 
consumption, and some raw materials and agricultural products for 
export. The production of subsistence foodstuffs was carried out by tra¬ 
ditional and backward techniques. Export production, in contrast, was 
on a large-scale production basis. The capital and managerial skills were 
contributed by Europeans, Indians, and Chinese and the labor force by 
the local population. The Western countries made large capital invest¬ 
ments. This system created a dual economy in vhich most profits went 
to the West and a “subsistence modified by the amount of welfare neces¬ 
sary and useful to the ongoing entrepreneurial system remained behind." 4 

The colonial powers depended on the increased production of natural 
resources and raw materials. Prewar Burma, Thailand, and Indochina 
fed themselves and exported approximately 6 million tons of rice annually. 
Malaya and Indonesia accounted for 800,000 to*s of exported rubber. 
Malaya, Indonesia, and Thailand mined 90,000 metiic tens o' >n con¬ 
centrates. Malaya alone produced 65,000 metnc tons of tin. Indonesia, 
the Philippine Islands, and Malaya produced 1.6 million tons of copra for 
coconut oil. Seventy eight percent of the world’s rubber exports and 78 
percent of copra exports came from Malaya in 1938. The color-i<.s were 
rich in raw materials and products, but had little industrial po • /er and 
capital goods. r * Southeast Asia maintained its subsistence economy side 
by side with the newer export economy. 

The colonial area3 of Southeast Asia were greatly affected by the West¬ 
ern economic depression of the late 1920’s and 1930’s. The effects of the 
crisis were felt in Southeast Asia as early as 1928. The crisis revealed 
economic shortcomings of the colonial system and tended to weaken the 
image of the colonial powers. 


C. Education 

—efore the First World War little education was offered the indigenous 
population of Southeast Asia. Universities were established in Manila 
and Hanoi* but there was no system of national education that reached 
down to the people before World War II. Higher education was usually- 
offered in a Western language and literary in character. Even where 
there were two systems of education, one locai and the other foreign, 
the masses were left illiterate. Thus, in Southeast Asia, there was a 
large illiterate base, a small number of indigenous people with an educa¬ 
tion in their own language, and an even smaller minority educated in a 
foreign language. Although some education was needed to keep pace 
with industrialization, the literary character of education did not favor the 
development of technical skills and retarded appreciation for scientific 
development. 


D. Ethnic Minorities 

Chinese and Indians are the largest and most important minority groups 
in Southeast Asia; there are numerous other minorities, such as the 
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Arakanese, Karens, Shaus, Chins and Kachins, in Burma; the Malays in 
southern Thailand; the Ambonese, Dutch, Eurasians, Arabs, and others, 
in Indonesia; and aboriginal tribes throughout the area. The Chinese pose 
by far the greatest problem, particularly in Malaya and Thailand. 

E. Summary 

For political, economic, and racial reasons European rule proved un¬ 
acceptable to Southeast Asia after World War II. Its alien elements had 
not been well diges*°d by the Asian countries. Democracy was slowly, 
and at times quite reluctantly, introduced into the area. For the popu¬ 
lation, Western rule often appeared as a slow erosion of everything that 
was traditional while offering little to replace traditional values. The 
intelligentsia developed an inferiority feeling as the inevitable result v 
being ruled by a foreign power and this was “intensified by the tactless 
:*>havior of some Europeans who were persuaded that their position was 
due not to an accident of history but to innate racial superiority.” 8 
Viewed by today's standards, much of colonial rule seems highly objec¬ 
tionable ; however, for the time in which colonialism flourished, a different 
standard must be applied. It is also true that the colonial “exploitation” 
of the people often differed little from previous “exploitation” by in¬ 
digenous elites. 

III. THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDEPENDENCE 

A. The Interwar Period 

The intensity of dissatisfaction with Western rule increased greatly 
after the First World War. In the interwar period “four forces which 
had grown up in Southeast Asia interacted on each other and developed in 
the direction of the inevitable explosion.” These forces were: a western- 
oriented intelligentsia becoming more and more antagonistic to the West¬ 
ern world; the masses made aware of their material poverty and stub¬ 
bornly resisting Western control and guidance as the traditional structure 
of their social environment faded; the Western powers competing with 
e/wh other in their economic expansion; and the anti-Western force of a 
Western ideology, communism, attempting to provide its own solution to 
these problems. Finally, a fifth force, Japanese imperialism, irrevocably 
destroyed the entire Western structure, leaving a clear road for the other 
three forces (the Western-oriented intelligentsia, the masses, and com¬ 
munism) to interact upon each other in different w.i.’& in each country 
of the area. 7 

B. World War II 

Japanese rule established after the invasion in 1940 mid 1941 gave the 
nationalist movements in the colonial areas an immense stimulus and 
“accelerated the development of indigenous idministrative organs.”* 
Prior to the war, the colonial administrations had suppressed national¬ 
ism by imprisoning or exiling those leaders who threatened European rule. 
The Japanese freed these leaders, who were soon able to find “status and 
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power within their own societies.” * The impetus toward independence 
given by the Japanese occupation was no less effective for the fact that 
the Japanese themselves were utilizing the Southeast Asian countries for 
their own military and economic purposes much as the European powers 
had done. 

With the possible exception of Malaya, the Southeast Asian countries 
did not want the return and restoration of European order. The war had 
given them a taste for seif-administration and greatly strengthened their 
desire for self-rule, especially in Indonesia, Burma, and Vietnam. The 
political passions of the indigenous population entirely overshadowed the 
existing economic needs. The Southeast Asian countries did not want to 
reestablish trade with the Europeans on the prewar basis, although they 
were desperately in need of economic recovery. Most indigenous politi¬ 
cians felt that economic objectives could be achieved oniy through politi¬ 
cal independence. 10 

When the Allied occupation forces arrived ! n Southeast sfter the 
Japanese capitulation in 1945, they found the area in better order than 
expected. It was apparent that forceful methods would be required if 
the Western powers were to reestablish their authority. The new republi¬ 
can governments in Vietnam and Indonesia organized military units, de¬ 
clared their independence, and challenged the authority of the French 
and Dutch. Eventually, they freed themselves of their prewar colonial 
rulers by combining international pressure, subversion, and guerrilla and 
open warfare. 


IV. GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE REVOLUTIONS IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 

One fundamental fact about Southeast Asia is that, following World War 
II, it became the scene of revolutions which have not yet run their course. 
The ideology, form, and intensity of the revolutions varied from one 
c .<ntry to another, but the basic motivation was the same: to dissolve the 
old political order and establish a new government more desirable to the 
revolutionary leaders and the people. In the postwar period Western in¬ 
fluence over the Asian countries sharply declined. 

There were four factors involved in these revolutionary movements. 
The flrst and mo3t important was nationalism. It played a dual role, as 
an essential element for the attainment of independence and as a means 
of unifying a country. The second was the apparent concern of the 
revolutionary leaders for individual liberty and constitutio.ial govern¬ 
ments. The third was the desire to establish a centralized economic 
planning organization for state control of foreign trade and industrial 
development The fourth was the trend toward unitary control to pre¬ 
vent political disunity and to provide a central direction for economic 
planning. 11 

The desire for independence was universal in Southeast Asia, but the 
methods of achieving it differed considerably from country to country. 
In Burma emancipation was accomplished by peaceful means. In May 
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1945 Sritain reaffirmed her intention to grant Burma full independence 
within the Commonwealth after a short period of continued direct rule. 
The Burmese demanded and received complete independence through ne¬ 
gotiations conducted by Burmese Nationalists and pro-Burmese British 
officials. Burma was not at rest, however; the country facau insurrec¬ 
tions by the Karens and the Communists, both in 1949. Conditions had 
improved by 1951, but some unrest continues to the present time. 

In Indonesia nationalist troops met stronger Dutch columns in their 
fight for independence, but independence was achieved in 1949 through 
U.N. and U.S. intervention, in Vietnam, a coalition of Communists and 
nationalists engaged the French Union Forces in 1946 in a jungle war 
which brought defeat to the French and a Korean-type division of Vietna, 
in 1954. The Malayans gained their independence in cooperation wiu 
the British, but not without considerable difficulty. Shortly after the 
war the British advocated the establishment of a Malayan Union. This 
proposal was rejected by the Malays, Later ar. 8gV‘ i ?ment was reached 
which resulted in the formation cf a Malayan Federation in 1957. The 
Communist rebellion in Malaya was not responsible in any way for Malay¬ 
an independence, but was a serious challenge for several years. The 
United States fulfilled her promise by granting independence to the Philip¬ 
pines in 1946. In Thailand a “bloodless” military coop d’etat replaced 
Marshal Pibul’s rule in 1957, changing the form of government but little. 
A 1947 military coup apparently had eliminated the possibility of a more 
leftist political development. 

In all these countries the threat of communism existed to some degree. 
The revolution in Vietnam established a Communist People’s Republic 
north of the 17th Parallel. In Malaya British Security Forces had a 
long, stubborn and costly struggle to stamp out armed Communist ac¬ 
tivity. In Indonesia and the Philippine Islands, the republican govern¬ 
ments were also able to defeat a Communist attempt to gain control. 
Peking-directed propaganda found the Thais, with the possible exception 
of the Chinese minority, largely unresponsive to communistic appeals. 
However, the Communist threat in all of these areas has not been elimi¬ 
nated. South Vietnam and Laos, in particular, are currently the scenes 
of open revolutionary warfare. 

A recent problem, anti-Communist rather than Communist in nature, 
has plagued the Indonesian Government. This was the 1958 uprising 
staged by the conservative “Government of the Rpvo!-.'N onary Indonesian 
Republic (PRRI),” a revolutionary group that tried to overthrow the 
government from bases in Celebes (Sulawesi) and central Sumatra. In 
July of the same year the national Indonesian Government forces were 
reportedly entering the final stages of the struggle against the scattered 
PRRI forces in northern Celebes. However, guerrillas are still active in 
that area, although the effort of the PRRI fore s was weakened by dis¬ 
sension in the leadership and by religious discord. Another problem 
facing Indonesia today is the Darul Islam movement, which originated in 
west Java during the Indonesian struggle against the Dutch in the late 
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1940’s, and became ; tirepublican in 1948. The movement is organized 
along theocratic li*i , advancing the “ideal Islamic state.” Darul Islam 
soon came under control of fortune hunting politicians and guerrilla bands. 
The organization continues a terrorist campaign against the republican 
government and there are indications that it recently increased in strong i -. 

In Laos a Communist challenge has become increasingly serious through 
subversion and guerrilla warfare and appears to be close to accomplishing 
its goals. The struggle against the Pathet Lao (Communist) has been 
waged with U.S_ military aid while Pathet Lao troops benefit by support 
from the North Vietnamese (Communist) Government. Ero-Westerr. 
forces in Laos are in a precarious position and the country, at best, may 
become “neutralist.” The situation is still very much unsettled at the 
time of this writing (October, 1961). 

A revolutionary struggle is also taking place in South Vietnam. During 
the past 7 years the Viet Cong (Communist) guerrilla force is reported to 
have increased from 3,000 to 12,000. Unlik* the Laotians. South Viet¬ 
namese troops, with considerable American military aid, are ngnting a 
determined battle against the Communists. However, the government’s 
procrastination in instituting urgently needed reforms is reported to be 
exasperating senior army officers and playing into the hands of the Com¬ 
munists. 1 * Overt military operations have been on the increase in 1961. 

V. RESULTS AND OUTLOOK 

The Southeast Asian countries have all achieved independence since 
World War II. A few areas, such as the Dutch West Irian and the 
Portuguese part of Timor, remain disputed and are still under European 
control. Although comparatively unimportant as such, these areas tend 
to keep alive the issue of “colonialism,” which has been and still is a 
rallying point for nationalists. 

The real problems facing Southeast Asian countries are related to the 
“ J.onialism” of the past rather than to the present. Through the ex¬ 
posure of Southeast Asia to European rule and European influence, Euro¬ 
pean institutions and standards have been inherited. The education, 
economy, political institutions, and even the philosophy of Southeast Asian 
nationalism are products of Western thought and practice. Ideas of 
Western democracies are competing with Marxism and religious mysti¬ 
cism, while the great majority of the people still live in the traditional 
village manner. As yet, no political force appears to have emerged 
which has been able to amalgamate these diverse influences and create a 
movement truly representative of the needs of the new nations. More¬ 
over. “political parties, except where they have been all-embracing social 
movements, have not generally been the key units in the political processes 
of the Southeast Asian countries. Except for the Communists, none of 
the parties in the region has a strong organizational structure.” 13 This 
is true even for Indonesia. In Thailand, South Vietnam, Lao3, and Cam¬ 
bodia the political parties are almost like “public relations organizations” 
of the “real political actors who control them.” 14 In Thailand and Indo- 
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nesia the army plays an important role in political iife; in South Vietnam 
old established elite groups are the dominant political force. As a result 
of these factors and trends, governments tend to be unstable. 

The dominant political philosophy to which everyone in Southeast Asia 
pays at least lip service is socialism. Western-oriented or .icutral na¬ 
tionalists are competing with the Communists in their attempts to impose 
their particular version of “socialism.” In both cases the trend is toward 
authoritarianism. The choice appears to be between an authoritarianism 
of the right, as m Thailand and South Victnam, or of the left, as in 
North Vietnam. “Only in the Philippines can it be said that the authori¬ 
tative institutional groups do not dominate the political process.” 15 

The following four factors appear to strengthen the authoritarian struc¬ 
ture of the non-Cominunist countries: 

(1) The government tenus to be an interest group vepresenting not 
the broad mass of the people but a special urban minority. 

(2) Politics, manipulated by an urban elite, provides protection and 
security to those who recognize the leaders and denies the masses a share 
in political life. 

(3) Special interest groups, such as trade unions, peasant a: sociations, 
and student unions, either lack real power or have become toois of the 
governments. 

(4) The government controls the radio and news releases on which the 
press has to depend. 

In addition to the problem of developing a sense of national unity, and 
political processes which would lend stability to such unity, there is a 
considerable problem of minorities in several of the Southeast Asian 
countries. By far the greatest and most troubtesome minority group is 
the Chinese, who are widely regarded “as an extension of China itself 
and as a potential fifth column in the event of a Chinese advance into the 
region.” 14 However, their loyalties toward their countries of residence 
as well as their political orientations differ widely. 

The Chinese minority in Thailand has been used as a scapegoat and has 
been the butt of Thai discriminatory practices. Similar conditions pre¬ 
vail in Malaya and South Vietnam. British policy in Malaya had always 
favored the Malays while '.r°ating the Chinese as aiiens, even though the 
Chinese had been there for generations. The antagonisms between the 
Malay, Chinese, and Indian communities had forced the British to delay 
self-government in Malaya. A modus vivendi has n vw been reached be¬ 
tween the three communities, and some sort of const ‘osceive alliance does 
exist Possible new political alignments between Malaya and Indonesia 
would prohahlv weaken the Malayan entente since the position of the 
Chinese element would be weakened. 

Chinese commercial interests in Southeast Asia are still disproportion¬ 
ately large whatever nationality the Chinese may claim. Tensions between 
the Chinese and other races are probably aggravated because local gov¬ 
ernments do not, offer them equality of citizenship and security of land 
tenure, or give them a stake in the country in which they reside. 
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The Indian minority in Southeast Asia is not feared as is the Chinese 
minority, but neither is it respected for the economic power it holds. 
Indian “collaboration" with the Japanese during World War II and the 
remittance of wealth accumulated by the Indian moneylenders to India 
have been used to justify nationalization of Indian-owned land in Burr,.:,. 

Former colonial powers tend to sympathize with other ethnic minori¬ 
ties of Southeast Asia. They see the Karen separatist movement in 
Burma and the Ambonese separatist movement in Indonesia as a result 
of premature withdrawal of the Western powers. Often the minority 
groups feel antagonistic toward the ethnic majority. Thus, the Mois, 
Thais, and other minority groups in Vietnam are known to dislike the 
Vietnamese strongly. The important, i of the minority groups is erhanced 
by their control over vast land areas. In Vietnam, for example, the 
minorities control a much larger area than do the Vietnamese. 

Three colonial rebellions are briefly described in the following section. 
The rebellion in Vietnam was included to illustrate the succor? of an in¬ 
ferior but well-adapted indigenous force against a superior but alien force 
in a prolonged jungle war which culminated in the establishment of a 
Communist state. The Indonesian rebellion was characterized by a com¬ 
bination of guerrilla skill and foreign intervention. The Malayan Com¬ 
munist rebellion was chosen as an example of one of many attempts to 
establish a Communist regime in Southeast Asia. The Communist effort 
in Malaya failed and the events illustrate effective countermeasures taken 
by the British Security Forces in combatting Communist guerrillas and 
the creation of an environment which was not conducive to a successful 
revolutionary effort. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN VIETNAM: 1946-1954 

SYNOPSIS 

The revolution in Vietnam began in December 1946 after the Vietir^h 
Government and the French authorities failed to arrive at a mutually 
agreeable compromise concerning Vietnam’s future political status The 
rebellion began with guerrilla warfare, but later developed into a combi¬ 
nation of guerrilla warfare and regular warfare., After 7 years of mili¬ 
tary, political, and psychological warfare the French found themselves in 
an untenable position and withdrew their forces from Vietnam. 

L BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

By the end of the 19th century the French had established complete 
control over Vietnam. This control was periodically challenged by spo¬ 
radic demonstrations and uprisings which reached a peak v. ‘■he curly 
1930’s. The French were able to suppress these outbreaks, and during 
the period of the “Popular Front” before World War II, they initiated 
some reforms designed to allow greater autonomy to the Vietnamese. 
French rule in Vietnam wavered following the German attack on France 
and the Japanese attack on Indochina in 1940. The Japanese Government 
forced the representative of Vichy France to sign a “common defense” 
accord in 1941, later supplemented by economic agreements. 

A strong Vietnamese nationalist movement developed prior to and dur¬ 
ing World War II, with some encouragement from the Chinese Nationalists. 
Spurred by the defeat of the French, a coalition of Vietnamese nationalist 
groups, dominated by Communist leaders declared Vietnam independent 
in 1945. This Vietnamese organization, known as the Vietminh, was the 
only anti-Japanese movement of consequence, and was therefore able to 
fill the power vacuum existing between the time of the Japanese capitula- 
t- .n in August 1945 and the Allied landings in September. While smaller 
nacionalist groups were wrangling over idealistic details, the Communist- 
controlled vietminh took over the country. Subsequent events repre¬ 
sented the efforts of the Vietminh to solidify a Communist regime and 
defend its position against the French and some of their Vietnamese 
supporters. 

The French relumed soon after the war and attempted to reestablish 
their sovereignty. As a result, they became involved in ; prolonged 
struggle with the Vietnamese, who were trying to defend their newly pro¬ 
claimed independence. The French forces were defeated in 1954 by the 
use of propaganda, planned uprisings, guerrilla warfare, and other un- 
co-v“ntional warfare techniques. The French defeat at Dien Bien Phu, 
in May 1954, symbolized France’s untenable position in Vietnam. At 
an international conference in Geneva, convoked to sel';le the status of 
all three former French possessions in Indochina, an agreement was 
reached between the Mendes-France government in France and the Ho 
Chi Minh government in Vietnam. The independence of Vietnam from 
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the French Union was recognized, but the country was divided into a 
“people's democracy,” allied with the Communist bloc, and a pro-Western 
autocratic republic. This division followed the pattern set in Korea ;n 
July 1953 and was symbolic of the struggle between East and West. 
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II THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION* 

A. Description of Country 

1. Physical characteristics 

Vietnam extends from the Chinese border to the Gulf of Siam on trc 
eastern half of the Indochinese peninsula, covering an area slightly larger 
than New Mexico. About 1,000 miles long, with a maximum width of 
250 miles, Vietnam is predominantly mountainous and heavily forested. 
The climate is mostly tropical, particularly in the Mekong River Delta in 
the south and the Red River Delta in the north. The rainy season usually 
lasts from April to September. 

2. The people 

According to official prewar figures, approximately 18 million people 
live in Vietnam, which is not a densely populated country. With the 
exception of Ehmers, Thais, and other racial minorities, they all speak 
Vietnamese. The racial minorities, composed largely of tribes occupying 
the large, sparsely populated inland mountain areas, have been very 
antagonistic toward the Vietnamese. 

The overwhelming majority of people lived and worked in rural areas 
along the coast, where they cultivated rice fields. At the time of the 
French rule, there were fairly good-sized segments of the French and 
Chinese populace who were part of the merchant class and resided in the 
large merchant centers. In addition, there was a sizable French adminis¬ 
tration whose personnel lived apart from the indigenous population in the 
exclusive districts of the large cities. In the colonial period Vietnam was 
divided into three provinces: Tonkin in the north, Annam in the center, 
and Cochin China in the south. Tonkin and Annam were French pro¬ 
tectorates, whereas Cochin China was a French colony. The city of Saigon 
in Cochin China, one of the major cities in Vietnam, was the administrative 
center of French rule. Other cities of importance included Hu6, in 
r i.iiam, the seat of old Vietnamese dynasties; Hanoi, in Tonkin, the resi¬ 
dent city of the French Governor; and Haiphong, also in Tonkin. 

3. Communications 

Most of Vietnam was accessible by some means of transportation 
during the rebellion—particularly during periods of good weather. There 
were a few asphalt-covered roads, most of them in the south radiating out 
from Saigon. However, there was an important hard-surfaced all- 
weather road, the Colonial Highway No. 1, extending from north to south 
all along the coast, which connected major coastal cities. Sune metaled 
all-weather roads ran in an east-west direction and connected the inland 
dt:°? and villages with the coastal cities: they also connected Laos and 
Cambodia with Vietnam. Most other roads were unsurfaced and became 
treacherous during the monsoon season. A modern rail system, the 
Trans-Indochineae Railway, covered the north-south distance from Saigon 
to Hanoi and extended across the border into China. Another railw.y 

* Unless otherwise indicated the environment described refers to the French colon M 
period 
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from Haiphong to Kunming followed the Red River Valley and connected 
north Vietnam with southwest China. 4 

Air travel was the most effective means of transport. Most of the 
airports were near the major cities along the coast; but there w* 3 ™ several 
airports inland—for example, at Dalat and at Ean Me Thuat in ihe south¬ 
ern Annam high plateaus. There were port facilities all along the coast of 
Vietnam. The major ports were Saigon and Haiphong. 

4. Natural resources 

Rice, rubber, and fish were the most important resources The 
mineral deposits were not of primary importance to the country's economy, 
although the Hongay coal mines in the north have produced anthracite of 
the highest quality. Iron, bauxite, manganese, lead, zinc, tin, and phos¬ 
phates also are mined in the north. The southern areas of Vietnam are 
relatively poor in mineral resources. 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

Rice-growing and fishing were the two major industries of Vietnam 
during French rule. Rice and fish were also the mainstays of the Viet 
namese diet. Because of the primitive methods used, large concentra¬ 
tions of labor were needed in rice-growing areas. In the primary rice¬ 
growing paddies of the Tonkinese (Red River) Delta, some six or seven 
million people were concentrated in an area slightly under 6,000 square 
miles. 6 Rubber plantations were developed—by ihe French before, and 
by the Japanese during, World War II. 

The French introduced Western economic methods to a very primitive 
country, and had developed a prosperous enterprise by 1939. Vietnam’s 
economy became an extension of Fiench mercantilistic policies: the French 
bought Vietnamese raw materials at low prices, and sold the Vietnamese 
French industrial commodities at high prices. Rice and rubber became 
Vietnam’s most profitable exports, enriching the wealthy landlords, most 
of whom were French or Chinese.® During the interwar period the Viet¬ 
namese economy had five major characteristics. (1) Most of the capital 
came from abroad. Prior to 1920 funds came largely from the state 
budget, but following World War I the funds came from French private 
investors, whose goals were immediate high returns. Only a small frac¬ 
tion of the high profits were reinvested into the Vietnamese economy. 
(2) The economic policy was geared to the exploitation of rice, rubber, 
and some rare minerals for export. Vietnamese industry produced goods 
oi.'y for immediate consumption. Vietnamese economy became restric¬ 
tive, tending toward a market for overpriced, tariff-protected products 
of the metropolitan industries. (3) The fiscal policies of the French did 
not work to the advantage of the Vietnamese. All public works programs 
were paid for by taxing the small incomes of the peasants while foreign 
concerns were taxed little or not at all. Some French industries were 
subsidized by public funds. (4) Public works programs benefited the 
investor. (5) The Chinese middleman, the small Vietnamese landed 
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class, and the French exporters benefited from rice production. Al¬ 
though there was an increase in the production of rice, che disproportion¬ 
ate increase in population resulted in a decline in individual rice consump¬ 
tion. 7 In the Northern Province almost all the land was owned and t-'l;, d 
by farmers, whereas in the South, most land, prior to World War II, 
belonged to absentee landlords. 

2. Glass structure 

The largest sector of the population was made up of poor peasants, 
most of whom worked in the rice fields. Sometimes they were con¬ 
scripted by French authorities to work in mines or on public works. 8 A 
middle class emerged from the predominantly peasant class shortly after 
the French had established their authority and continued to grow under 
French rule. It was made up of merchants, officials, and intellectuals, 
and had virtually no political or economic power. 9 Along with the mili¬ 
tary, this middle class held an intermediate position on the Vietnamese 
class scale. The privileged class comprised approximately io p^ioent o£ 
the population and consisted of Europeans (mostly French), Chinese, and 
very few Vietnamese. They were the administrators and businessmen. 10 

3. Literacy and education 

The mass of the indigenous population was illiterate. Students who 
completed secondary school had little opportunity to go on to higher 
education. Instruction in the technical fields was almost entirely non¬ 
existent, and, for the most part, an education at college or university 
level was either a legal, medical, or liberal arts education. Some Viet¬ 
namese intellectuals obtained their education in foreign schools. French 
was the official language. In most cases the educated Vietnamese found 
themselves unable to take maximum advantage of their training. 11 
Higher administrative positions were denied them and other opportunities 
were limited. 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

Most of the Vietnamese people had retained a certain amount of 
Confucianism and Taoism. In mountain areas, animism was still prev¬ 
alent. Co:-verted Catholics, although they held important positions under 
French rule, often adhered to ancestor worship and certain magical prac¬ 
tices retained from the older religions. 

In 1926 a group of Vietnamese officials established the Cao Da’ religi¬ 
ous sect, which amalgamated a number of faiths. Its hierarchy of priest¬ 
hood was headed by a pope, ar.d its adherents numbered into t--;,- hundreds 
of thousands. The Cao Dai sect a” I the less important Hoa Hao sect 
were both strongly nationalistic. 

C, Government and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

The French administration was highly centralized and headed by a 
governor general or high commissioner. Chief residents were respon 
sible to him. Vietnamese policy was determined by ihe colonial official:, 
in Paris. 12 The Vietnamese played a very minor role in the government 
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and the administration of their own country. Vietnam, along with Laos 
and Cambodia, was represented in the Grand Council of Economics and 
Financial Interests, of v/hich half the members were French. Cochin 
China had a Colonial Council which was partly French and partly Viet¬ 
namese. Tonkin and Annam, on the other hand, had separate councils for 
Frenchmen and for the indigenous population. All these bodies were 
concerned generally with local economic affairs, and had advisory powers 
only. Vietnamese members were either appointed by the government or 
elected under a system of very restricted suffrage. 13 

The status of Cochin China differed from Tonkin and Annam. Cochin 
China was a colony while Tonkin and Annam were protectorates. The 
highly centralized French administration in Vietnam was dependent 
upon the Paris government, and its policy reflected the political fluctv - 
tions and the changing patterns of that government. During the Japanese 
occupation, the French administration became dependent on Japanese 
authorities. 

2. Description of political process 

Political groups and political parties were organized shortly after 
the French had gained complete control over Vietnam. Most of them 
represented opposition to French rule and were declared illegal, except 
during the time of the “Popular Front” governments in France between 
1933 and 1939, when all political parties were allowed to function. Parties 
such as the Constitutionalist Party, which was established in 1923 and 
was the first legal political organization, were sterile in their limited power 
and never gained wide popular support. The nationalist groups in Viet¬ 
nam operated clandestinely most of the time. 

Recognizing French rule as an imposition and as a sign of their own 
weakness, the Vietnamese began to organize terror movements within 
Vietnam and to issue propaganda from foreign bases. The terroristic 
activities were easily suppressed by the French. The early groups were 
Robin Hood type bands which had no political goal except to oppose the 
existing regime. It was not until the late 1.920’s that the nationalist 
groups began concentrating on organization and developing political 
motives. The Cao Dai religious sect, for instance, was organized in Saigon 
by several disgruntled Constitutionalist Party members in 1926, and in the 
J 930’s it took on the characteristics of the protest movement. The group 
maintained secret liaison with the Japanese in the late 1930’s. 

The Vietnam Nationalist Party (VNQDD) was founded in 1927 by the 
young nationalist teacher, Nguyen Thai Hoc, and became the most impor¬ 
tant non-Communist nationalist organization in Vietnam. In its formative 
years it was responsible for some of the most terroristic acts ever com¬ 
mitted against the French authorities. At a 1930 uprising in Yen Bay, 
the VNQDD exhausted its initial drive and was suppressed into near in¬ 
activity by the French. The structure of the organization had been 
modeled after the Kuomintang, and the party often looked to China for 
support Most ot the VNQDD leaders remained in China after the Yen 
Bay incident to recuperate and rally their forces. 14 
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Nguyen Ai Quot, better known as Ho Chi Minh (and thus referred to 
throughout this section) was instrumental in organizing the Indochinese 
Communist Party. He had "little more than his mandate from Moscow 
to guide him in his choice of means for building a communist movement 
in Vietnam’’ wrote Milton Sacks. 15 Yet he succeeded so well that f •>m 
the early 1980’s on, communism dominated Vietnamese nationalism 
through its internal disputes. Much of this time other nationalist groups 
vegetated in exile. In the later 1930’s the Communist Party joined the 
"Popular Front” movement composed of all French and Vietnamese demo¬ 
cratic elements, to combat Japanec-' imperialism. 16 After the Germa>.- 
Soviet Pact was signed in 1939, the party was declared illegal and its 
leaders went into exile. 

The outbreak of war limited French authority, as Japanese forces 
marched in to occupy certain strategic areas of Vietnam in 1940. During 
the war most leaders of the nationalist groups were in exile reorganizing 
their forces. The Communist element of the nationalists, however, re¬ 
mained active at home and engaged in such activities as establishing coils 
in youth organizations. As a result of the war and the Japanese occupa¬ 
tion, many Vietnamese intellectuals were able to assume new roles of 
administrative levels never before available to them. Other Vietnamese, 
primarily under Communist leadership, were offering some token resist¬ 
ance to Japanese, forces. 

In 1943, the Chinese Government forcibly persuaded Ho Chi Minh, after 
jailing him for 18 months, to reorganize the Vietnamese nationalist groups 
on Chinese soil. A coalition of nationalists called the Vietminh was 
created under the auspices of the Kuomintang, and a provisional govern¬ 
ment of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam was established, made up of 
leaders of the VNQDD. The revolutionary organization that fought 
the French for 7 years had its origin in these developments.* 

Under a wartime agreement Chinese forces were to occupy that portion 
v, orth of the 16th parallel on the defeat of the Japanese, and British 
forces were to move into the south. With British aid, the French au¬ 
thorities returned era force to reestablish French rule, and out of political 
and raiiiUry weakness the new republican government consenteu ; .o nego¬ 
tiations with representatives of the French Government. In March of 
1946 a temporary agreement was reached between the two parties pend¬ 
ing further discussion in Paris during the summer. Throughout the 
summer of 1946, Ho Chi Minh represented his government at the Fontaine¬ 
bleau Conference, during which a modus vivendi was reaciu-i in Septem¬ 
ber. However, relations between the French and the Vietminh soon 
deteriorated, as both charged breach of faith. On December 19, 1946, 
Vietminh guerrilla units attacked French posts, initiating open warfare. 

3. Legal procedure for changing government institutions 

Prior to World War II Vietnam was under tne complete authority of 
the French Government. Any legal changes within tne institutions had 


* See below ?. 34 and 35. 
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to be initiated by the government in Paris. During World War II, the 
French administrator. Admiral Jean Deeoux, had to be given full author¬ 
ity to act independently. 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

Relationships with foreign powers and foreign policy w-.i preroga¬ 
tives of the French during the colonial period. During the war, Japan 
became the dominant force in Indochina and greatly contributed to Viet¬ 
namese nationalism and desire for independence. 

5. The role of military and police powers 

Military and police power had been under French control uruil 1940, 
when it was shared with the Japanese occupation troops. During the 
interwar period, force and coercion had been used successfully by the 
French to suppress any form of demonstration or illegal activity. Vie 4 
namese served in the French Army and police forces, but a few of them 
were not dependable and sided with anti-French demons!raters. 


D. Weakness of the Socio-Ecoucinic-Folitical Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 

On the whole, the Fre ich were able to govern the country effectively. 
However, during periods of unrest, military and police action were needed 
to ensure French control. As early as March and April 1908, mass demon¬ 
strations were staged in Bienh Dinh to persuade the French authorities 
to reduce high taxes. The demonstrators were fired on and many were 
arrested and sent to prison at Poulo Condore. In June of the same year 
an attempt was made to poison the French garrison in Hanoi. This 
started a wave of repression against the nationalists . 17 

The only uprising of any coi equence during French rule took place at 
Yen Bay in Tonkin during February of 1930. The rebellion was led pri¬ 
marily by the VNQDD and its success was short-lived. French planes 
fired upon villages and the uprising was successfully put down. The 
leaders were either executed or imprisoned. 

Snoradic and scattered mass demonstrations occurred between 1930 
and 1932, particularly in northern Annam, where famines and Communist 
agitation led the peasants to p-utest against local conditions. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

The major economic weakness of the French administration in Viet¬ 
nam during the interwar period was its monocultural d-oendence on rice. 
If rice prices dropped for any reason the Vietnamese were seriously 
affected. Rice requisitions as taxes in kind placed a burden on the 
Vietnamese peasantry, especially at times of crop failures. The world¬ 
wide economic crisis of the late 1920’s led to a serious depression in 
Vietnam as early ns 1928. 

Other economic weaknesses of the French regime in Vietnam were 
noticeable in industry. Seme French industries were subsidized entirely 
by Vietnam taxes in order to create high returns for the investors, and a 
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small elite group, mostly non-Vietnamese, benefited from the Vietnamese 
economic growth. 

3. Social tensions 

Social tensions were largely the result of the disparity in the stand¬ 
ards of living between the masses and a small upper class. Inequities 
existed everywhere—for example, in the availability c.f medical facilities. 
Although the French had made progress in medicine and in hospital con¬ 
struction, the indigenous poor were left with little medical aid. The same 
conditions existed in education. Few Vietnamese students were able to 
complete their education, and the *-'Pst majority remained illiterate. Lack 
of opportunity to participate in shaping Vietnamese affairs caused resent¬ 
ment, particularly among the small educated elite, and increased social 
tensions in Vietnam. 

4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 

The French were quite aware of the existing antagonisms. The 
demonstrations and uprisings, at Yen Bay in particular, boldly announced 
that the revolutionary movement in Vietnam had a head u,.u a body. 
French reaction to the regime’s weaknesses came first in the form of 
suppression. In 1930 there were 699 executions without trial, and 3,000 
arrests were made resulting in 83 death sentences and 546 life sentences. 
From January to April of 1931, 1,500 more Vietnamese were arrested.* 8 
In Paris during the middle 1930’s the French recognized the need for 
reforms to pacify the country. These reforms were limited and confined 
to the economic and social spheres. A rise in the export of rice greatly 
eased the economic crisis. The “Popular Front” movement ushered in a 
great wave of hope and confidence. Bao Dai, of the Nguyen Dynasty, 
returned to claim his throne. Although not significant in itself, Bao Dai’s 
return symbolized the change which was taking place. There seemed to 
be greater unity among the nationalist groups, who were now more in¬ 
clined toward negotiating directly with the French rather than demanding 
complete independence. The authorities relaxed their controls when they 
allowed associations to form in Vietnam and political parties to function 
in Cochin China. However, the events just before the outbreak of World 
War II disrupted the trend toward liberalism, and once again political 
freedoms were curtailed. 

III. 10RM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 
A. Actors in the Revolution 

1. The revolutionary leadership 

The nationalist groups had the common goal of opposing the French 
regime but varied in ideology, intensity of opposition, and size of revolu- 
'unary following. Most of the revolutionary leaders, however, were 
Marxist-Leninist in orientation. The most active and most deliberately 
revolutionary leader in Vietnam was Ho Chi Minh ^Nguyen Ai Quoc). 
The son of a Vietnamese mandarin, Ho received his high school education 
in Jndoelu.’a. After World War I he went to France, where he made con- 
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tact with French Socialists. Later he studied in Moscow and in 1923 
served his apprenticeship in China with Borodin, whose sole mission was 
to reshape the Chinese Kuomintang with Communist support. Ho was a 
very well-disciplined Communist, time and again proving his loyalty to 
the party. He helped to organize the Indochinese Communist p nrty dur¬ 
ing its formative years in the late twenties. He organized soviets in 
Vietnam, and instituted a revolutionary youth group in 1927. During the 
war he played a major role in shaping the nationalist and Communist 
groups into a “front" known as the League for the Independence of Viet¬ 
nam (Vietminh). His Marxist convictions have never prevented him 
from soberly evaluating his political alternatives. 19 

Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, the military leader of the revolution, was also 
a professed Communist. He received a doctoral degree in history ii 
Vietnam, continued his studies at the Chinese Communist stronghold 01 
Yenan. and returned home well versed in Mao Tse-tung’s theories on guer¬ 
rilla warfare. Most of Giap’s work consisted of organizing and estab¬ 
lishing Communist ceils in Vietnam he spent r.i K-'r. hme in French 
prisons, where both his wife and sister-in-law died. In 1945 Giap was 
raised to the rank of Commander-in-Chief of the Vietminh Armed Forces, 
a position in which he proved himself a master tactician in paramilitary 
activities. 40 

2. The revolutionary following 

The nationalist groups in the twenties consisted primarily of intellec¬ 
tuals from the middle class with virtually no mass support. By the late 
twenties, however, the VNQDB began to have a lollowing among the 
peasants. It was not until the 1930’s that the nationalist movement 
gained wide peasant support. By the time open hostilities began in 1946, 
the country was united against French rule. Disunity continued, however, 
within the nationalist movement. Especially in the south, more conserva¬ 
tive nationalist leaders remained active, while the north became a strong¬ 
hold for the Communist-dominated Vietminh. 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

1. Internal organization 

The revolutionary organization had its beginning in May 1941 on 
Chinese soil. Initially, unde* Chinese Nationalist auspices, a coalition 
between various anti-French and anti-japanese Communist and non- 
Communist nationalist groups was formed that came to be called the 
“League for the Independence of Vietnam,” better km.wn as the “Viet¬ 
minh.” By 1944, Ho Chi Minh had assumed leadership over the Viet¬ 
minh; he was assisted by Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, who had organized 
anti-Japanese guerrilla units in northern Vietnam. Following the Jap¬ 
anese collapse, the Vietminh fought a three-cornered “diplomatic” battle 
against the Chinese occupying northern Vietnam, the French, and against 
other nationalist leaders. By August 1945 Ho Chi Minh had become the 
leader of a "provisional government” which proclaimed its independence 
on August 25, 1945, with the blessing of the former emperor Bao Dai, 
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who renounced his claim to the throne to promote unity and avoid civil 
war. The Vietminh had succeeded in gaining control over the govern¬ 
ment apparatus with the appearance of legality. Ho Chi Minh and the 
Communist Party were in control. 

The National Assembly of the newly proclaimed Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam approved Ho Chi Minh’s position as Premier, Preside!.-, and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Vietminh was controlled by Communists 
and only three minor cabinet posts were allotted to non-Vietminh nation¬ 
alists. The Indochinese Communist Party, which had necessarily estab¬ 
lished a highly knit organization, voluntarily dissolved itself in November 
1945 and the political and military work of the party was turned over to 
the Vietminh. Later the Vietminh was gradually absorbed in a “United 
National Front.” However, at no time did Ho Chi Minh and the Com¬ 
munist elements lose control. Just the opposite, the organizational 
changes appear tc have been tactical moves to strengthen Ho Chi Minh’s 
control, while, at the same time, avoiding the appearance that the new 
government was anything but a nationalist group trying to establish and 
protect an independent democratic regime. “Interpretations may vary as 
to whether the Viet Minh was ‘really Communist’ at that time. Nobody, 
however, can fairly contest the fact that it was on the road to one-party 
rule,” observed a leading expert on Vietnam. 21 

Elections in January 1946 resulted in a new government which in¬ 
cluded a number of non-Communist nationalists in important positions. 
Gradually these were eased or forced out and before long the Communist 
leaders were again in complete control. By 1949 the Vietminh had 
broken with the West, and by February 1951 the Communist Party re¬ 
appeared officially under the name of the “Vietnam Workers’ Party.” 

When the French reoccupied the country the Democratic Republic at 
first proclaimed its administration of Vietnam from the capital at Hanoi. 
Open hostilities broke out between the Democratic Republic and French 
troops in December 1946, and the entire government apparati s was trans¬ 
ferred from Hanoi into deep caves in the Tuyen Quang-Bac Kan-Thai 
Nguyen redoubt. The need to coordinate the fight against the French 
resulted in a strong concentration of power in the hands of the executive. 
On'various administrative levels from smali villages to larger units, the 
Vietminh administered the areas "ot directly under French rule through 
"committees for resistance and administration.” These committees were 
composed of appointed and trusted political officials and tightly controlled 
all political, economic, and social activities of the Vietnamese population. 
The cellular structure of government that was established 1 ad the advan¬ 
tage of being decentralized and flexible, while at the same time allowing 
decisions taken by the Centra! Committee to be rigidly enforced on all 
levels down to the smallest village. 

In addition to the regular governmental machinery, of her organizations 
helped to maintain complete control over individuals. These organizations, 
called “parallel inventories” by the French, ranged from male and female 
youth groups, farmers’ and trade unions to rro'ips as specialized as a 
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flute players’ association. These organizations were all effectively used 
for purposes of indoctrination and propaganda. In some areas which 
were administered by pro-French officials and under nominal French 
control, the Vietminh was able to set up a parallel administration ready 
to take over the functions of government any time and exe;.. ing con¬ 
siderable control over the inhabitants. On the surface, many a village may 
have appeared safe, but as soon as the military situation permitted it, 
the secret Vietminh administration would emerge and assume open control. 

Closely paralleling the political machinery was the military, which also 
operated on various levels. T * estimated that the revolutionary army- 
consisted of 400,000 troops. The armv was organized on a local, regional, 
and national basis. There were (1) irregular local guerrilla units, com¬ 
posed of peasants and other “civilians” (2) regional military units, an-’ 
(3) a hard core of well-disciplined and trained “regular” troops not or¬ 
ganized on a regional basis. All three types coordinated their activities, 
and often the regional units and “regular” units combined forces for 
large-scale military action, assisted by local guerrilla The svstem 

was flexible and efficient. Replacements for the regular “elite” forces 
came from the regional units, and the regional units recruited their re¬ 
placements from the local guerrilla grouns. Close cooneration with 
civilian administrative committees resulted in first rate intelligence infor¬ 
mation and provided labor by thousands of civilians when needed as 
supply carriers, or in other capacities. The final victory over the French 
forces in 1954 was made possible only through the efficient mobilization 
of every available body under the control of Ho Chi Minh and his 
organization. 

2. External organization 

After the success of the Communist Chinese revolution, the Vietminh 
Government received military aid from Communist Chinn.. The extent of 
this aid is not precisely known, but it is safe to assume that it was a 
decisive factor in the Communist victory. Molotov trucks and larger 
caliber weapons were sent from Moscow via Peking after 1950. Some 
Vietnamese units found sanctuary behind the Chinese border, while artil¬ 
lery received via China greatly increased the fighting power of Giap’s 
army. 


C. Goals of the Revolution 

Throughout the pre-World War II era, the main nationalistic objective 
was to evict the French from Vietnam in order to establish a Vietnamese 
national government and a national economy. There were certain periods 
when the Vietnamese nationalists were willing to settle for political re¬ 
forms, but for the most part, the main objective was never lost. There 
was a rapproachement with the French Government during the anti- 
Japanese “Popular Front” movement, but anti-imperialism (anti-French 
as well as anti-Japanese) was again intensified by the Communists after 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939 ar.d particularly after the Vichv Government 
came into being in 1940. The destruction of French rule, the obstruction 
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of the Japanese invasion, the realization of Vietnamese independence, and 
later the alliance of Vietnam with the Sino-Soviet bloc were the main 
aims of the Communist Party. 

The specific goals at various times were adapted to the realities of the 
political and military situation. Immediately after World War II, for ‘n- 
stance, Vietminh appeared willing to accept independence within a French 
union. When negotiations over this issue broke down, the Vietminh aimed 
for a complete victory over the French and the establishment of a United 
Communist Vietnamese State. 

D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

1. Methods for weakening existing authority and countermeasures 
by government 
a. Historical 

The Vietminh’s independence declaration of 1945 was formulated in 
a fashion obviously intended to gain international recognition: it con¬ 
tained all the terminology of Western liberal philosophy. But left the 
Western nations unimpressed. The new Vietnamese Government was 
then faced with three alternatives: a long-term resistance campaign until 
final victory, a short war to obtain a better settlement, or full negotiations 
with the French. Because of its weak position, both politically and mili¬ 
tarily, the Vietnamese Government chose at first to negotiate. 

An agreement was reached during the summer of 1946, but it fell far 
short of the desired independence. In December 1946 Vietnamese guer¬ 
rillas attacked several French garrisons to spark the revolution. The 
Vietminh held that whatever agreements had been concluded were abro¬ 
gated unilaterally by the French in November when the French interfered 
with some commercial activity under Vietnamese jurisdiction. The 
French, on the other hand, maintained that the Vietminh voided the agree¬ 
ments by its unprovoked attack on the French garrisons in December. 
During this period and up to 1950, the Vietminh continued sporadic 
guerrilla attacks on French garrisons, while training units of a regular 
army in the mountain areas of southwest China. Ho continued to de¬ 
nounce F. :nch claims that he was collaborating with the Communists and 
was taking part in an international plot to overthrow democracy in South¬ 
east Asia, all the while making effox is to negotiate peace with France. 

As the guerrillas attacked French garrisons, the Vietminh planned a 
three-phase war strategy—a period of defense, a period of equilibrium of 
forces, and a general counteroffensive. The Vietminh estab’ : shed bases 
in the countryside of Vietnam which were entirely independent of each 
other, and which engaged in agricultural pursuits whose surpluses bought 
a) ijis for the guerrilla fighters. In the small villages, some guns, bazookas, 
a-’d other military items were being manufactured by the peasants At 
the same time the Vietminh attempted to maintain friendly diplomatic 
relations with the Chinese Communist and Thai Governments. 

Consisting of approximately 400.000 well-disciplined troops, and de¬ 
scribed by their Commander in Chief, General Giap, as “the military arm 
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of the Vietminh government," the Vietminh Army units were responsible 
for breaking the French line on the Chinese border in the 1950 offensive. 
They captured the Thai country in 1953, and finally crushed the French 
forces at Dien Bien Phu in 1954. Unlike the French forces, some of the 
Vietminh units were organized on a regional rather than an s.;;: rational 
basis. The supply problem was thub reduced. The chief weaknesses of 
the Vietminh were the lack of heavy artillery, transport facilities, and 
air support; however, their intelligence system was quite superior. 

The French had a total force of about 500,000 troops, the security of 
operating from firm bases, anti complete mastery of air operations. Mis¬ 
led in their intelligence information and incapable of forming effective 
defensive positions, the French, however, were at a fatal disadvantage. 

In 1953 General Navarre took over the French forces in Vietnam and 
found the situation stagnant. He reorganized the units so as to increase 
their mobility and began a series of offensives which were designed to 
break up the Communist forces by 19t>5. General Navarre involved his 
troops in too many encounters in many different areas too often and was 
never able to prepare himself for a large-scale operation at the proper 
time. Failing to defeat Giap’s troops on French territory, Navarre de¬ 
cided to take his troops into Giap’s territory. At the first site chosen, 
Dien Bien Phu, French paratroopers were dropped into the valley. This 
maneuver was unsuccessful. The Vietminh went into the surrounding 
hills and waited for reinforcements. Heavy artillery was positioned be¬ 
yond the perimeter of the French stronghold. The barrage of artillery 
fire combined with wave after wave of Vietminh units decreased the 
perimeter of the French garrison. Most supplies that were airdropped to 
the French units were captured by the Vietminh, and when the monsoon 
weather curtailed French air activity, Dien Bien Phu was lost. 

Operations continued in the Tonkin Delta, which had the appearance of 
being a French stronghold. It was scon evident, however, that the Viet¬ 
minh infiltrated the area and neutralized the French forces. The last 
French operation took place on June 30, 1954. Hostilities ended on July 
21, 1954, when a cease-fire order arrived from Geneva.* 
b. Functional 

Within each phase of the Vietminh’s total war strategy, tactics 
whieh have been developed and employed successfully by Communist or¬ 
ganizations olsewhere were applied. The final objective of the Communist 
strategy was to overthrow French authority and place Vietnam under the 
complete control of the Vietminh. However, in the initial phase only small 
target areas were firmly established as Vietminh bases from which the 
military units operated against French forces. Taking possession of areas 
to convert into bases was a tactical step. The Communists made use of 
propaganda techniques to win over the population—secretly if possible— 
and this greatly facilitated taking possession of areas. Appeals were 
made to non-Communists and ethnic minorities, using the rallying symbol 

* For a detailed study of the revolutionary organisation see Bernard Fall, Tkt 
Vtitmmk Rtgxm « (New York: Institute of Pacific Affairs, 1S66). 
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of “popular democratic nationalism,” which combined ideology with tech¬ 
nique. Propaganda was most effective on organized masses—such as the 
politico-military organizations, or organizations of the family, of religion, 
of trade unions—and organizations facilitated the use of “ ‘psycho 1 Heal 
techniques’ which are applied more easily to homogeneous categories of 
human being3.” 22 

The object of the “psychological techniques” was to control the minds 
of the masses by means of indoctrination. These techniques took many 
forms: for example, whispered propaganda, conferences, assemblies aid 
meetings, directed discussions led by specialists, rumors, pamphlets, radio, 
and plays. 

The “morale technique” of “self-criticism” was most effective “Self- 
criticism” is a form of confession in which an individual verbally “expels 
heretical ideas” before a group. This technique greatly aided in maintain¬ 
ing strict party discipline. Vietminh trooos particularly employed this 
technique; and the increased sessions of “.‘.elf-criticism” du.-br the nurd 
campaigns in northwest Vietnam in 1953 restored the morale of soldiers 
and officers who might have been thinking of deserting. The application 
of the above techniques varied according to the composition of organiza¬ 
tions or types of individuals. 

A definite pattern was followed by the Communists in taking possession 
of areas and establishing bases. Propagandists were the first to enter an 
area, preferably deep in the jungle. These Communist agents then prop¬ 
agandized the inhabitants, showed them much respect, and developed 
“sympathizers” among groups which showed no outward sign of hatred for 
the French. “Propagandized” villages at times led the French to mis¬ 
interpret the outward ‘calmness” of the Vietnamese. 

Coolies from large plantations were induced to desert their work, and 
were regrouped in the jungle villages where firearms appeared. Trials 
were held for convicted murderers and traitors, which greatly impressed 
**s people, as they were subjected to strict physical and moral control. 
Thus, through terror, the Vietminh convinced the population that it had 
a much stronger organization than did the French. 

The Communist movement then had freedom of action within ,he bases, 
and within these bases enemy agents were easily detected. AP resources 
were at the disposal of the rebel groups, and their troops and depots were 
safely concealed by the population. Then Vietminh troops went into 
action, attacking and ambushing French troops. 

The French were exasperated by the slight results of their own attacks. 
When they entered enemy villages, they often found them deserted. The 
peasants had evacuated and taken refuge in the jungie, and barred their 
trails with traps. Vietnamese guides became worthless, and it became 
impossible for the French to use the element of surprise. 

Not all of the Communist guerrilla units were based on Vietminh-held 
soil. Many of the units operating from French-held bases were involved 
in minor skirmishes which ranged from urban terrorism and rice field 
warfare to hill, mountain, and jungle warfare. Although not as well- 
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equipped as the main force, these “second line” troops “screened” for 
the main force offensives and infiltrated other important French-held 
areas. Their ability to disperse and “blend into the landscape” made 
these units very elusive and difficult to capture. 

Attacks and ambushes were carefully prepared weeks, .sometimes 
months, in advance. The peasants volunteered or were coerced to act as 
agents for the Vietminh, keeping their superiors informed on all French 
military activities. Agents were thus innumerable, and the information 
was transmitted to the Vietminh military authorities. 

Recruiting and training techniques employed by the Vietminh produced 
light mobile units. The regular forces had an 3-month training program, 
which included all forms of combat, handling of arms, mines and explo¬ 
sives, use of heavy weapons, assaults against fortified positions, lig’ 
combat, and intelligence handling. The regional and local forces were 
trained in more “irregular” types of warfare. Many classes were held 
and the troops were encouraged in thpir ’earning by being promoted from 
local to regional forces, or from regional to regular troops. 

Discipline was rigid. The troops were taught strict obedience and the 
worship of materiel and arms. “Self-criticism,” as described above, was 
employed to enable them to understand better the reasons for defeat. 

2. Methods for gaining support and countermeasures taken by 
government 

The propaganda techniques used to weaken existing authority con¬ 
tributed also, of course, to enlisting the active support of the populace for 
the Vietminh. Still more effective was the conduct of the troops them¬ 
selves, mingling with the population and helping peasants with the har¬ 
vests and other chores. 

In soliciting foreign support and aid, the Vietminh initially looked to 
the West. However, the Communist success in China in 1949 prompted 
Ho Chi Minh to break with the West and to openly declare his allegiance 
to international communism. The new government in China supported 
Ho's regime, and this support was followed by a recognition from the 
Soviet Union. The Vietminh forces of General Giap received military aid 
iuia Moscow via Peking, mostly in the form of Molotov trucks and large 
caliber guns. This aid was a significant factor in the Vietminh victory. 

The French also attempted to gain support from both the Vietnamese 
population and foreign powers. On March 9, 1949, an agreement was 
reached between Bao Dai, the son of the last Nguyen emperor, and the 
French Government in which Paris conceded limited independent status to 
a Vietnamese National Government headed by Bao Dai himself. The 
French were trying to swing Ho Chi Minh’s popular support toward a 
pro-French Vietnamese government. The United States recognized the 
Bao Dai government on February 7, 1950. The French by this time had 
persuaded the United States Government that the Vietminh represented 
a threat to Western interests in Southeast Asia. The United States aided 
the French cause in Vietnam, but by June 1950, United States aid was 
being given directly to the Bao Dai government.. The United States effort 
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in Vietnam had totaled almost one billion dollars by 1954. 

E. Manner in Which Control of Government Was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

During the latter part of 1953, Chou En-lai, the Chinese Comma-.,; t 
Foreign Minister, acting in behalf of Ho Chi Minh, and Prime Minister 
Nehru of India arranged for a conference to settle the French-Vietnamese 
dispute. Ho Chi Minh had made public pronouncements to the effect that 
he wished to negotiate. Asa result a conference was called at Geneva to 
settle the whole Indochina problem. 

It was decided at the Geneva Conference in 1954 that Vietnam was 
to be divided at the 17th parallel, the northern half under the regime of 
Ho Chi Minh’s Communist-oriented government, and the southern half 
under a Western-oriented regime. Ngo Dinh Diem became its first Presi¬ 
dent. The representatives to the Conference suggested that a general 
election take place in 195fi, to unify Vietnam under one government. The 
agreements that were reached were satisfactory only to the members of 
the Communist bloc. The French retained only certain protective rights 
in South Vietnam. The agreements changed the Vietnamese political 
boundaries, creating two independent legal entities—each approaching 
the task of revising the political and social structure created by French 
rule. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

The Vietminh Government in the north has established a Communist- 
controlled state. This result fell somewhat shore of Ho Chi Minh’s 
goal in 1945, when he took over control of the nationalist movement and 
temporarily united all of Vietnam under the Vietminh. South Vietnam 
has established an autocratic pro-Western government which pays some 
l.p service to Western concepts of democracy. 

B. Ma 1«r Policy Changes 

The Ngo Dinh Diem regime in South Vietnam, protected under the 
"Umbrella Clause” of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, has sought 
and received massive U.S. assistance against continued North Vietnamese 
Communist efforts to unify the country under Vietminh control. Much of 
this aid went into the creation of a well-equipped South Vietnamese 
Army, which has not been notably effective thus far in comoating Com¬ 
munist guerrillas. 

The People’s Republic of Vietnam has become a permanent member of 
tl-_ .Soviet bloc. Recently, in the dis: es between China and the Soviet 
Union, Ho Chi Minh seems to have sided with the Soviet Union. The his¬ 
toric threat of Chinese domination over Vietnam may well have entered 
into the Vietminh’s decision to rely more closely on the Soviet Union in 
her "ideological” dispute with Communist China. 
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C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

It is difficult to measure the long range social and economic effects, 
since the country is still very much in its developing stages. In the 
north a Communist state is following Communist economic and political 
practices; but the regime is considerably more tolerant to--. *d middie- 
class elements than are Western Communist countries. Recent develop¬ 
ments seem to indicate that the Vietminh believes itself capable of pro¬ 
gressing directly to a socialist state without going through the capitalist 
stages. The Five-Year Plan for the period 1961-66 places heavy emphasis 
on the development of light and some heavy—industry. The attempt of 
the Vietminh to initiate collectivization of agriculture in 1956 met with 
failure.** 

In South Vietnam the government has been following a more conser 
tive policy in its social and economic legislation. Most of the large land- 
holdings are in the South and land reform remains one of the most 
pressing problems. South Vietnam's ■failure to institute effective land 
reforms is being exploited by Communist propaganda, and agitation. 

D. Other Effects 

The problem of “reunification” is as far from a solution in Vietnam as 
it is in Germany and Korea. However, the possibility that communism 
may succeed in taking over South Vietnam from "within” is strong. The 
Ngo Dinh Diem regime is under attack from Communist guerrillas ami is 
subjected to Communist subversion from within. South Vietnam has 
resisted a general election in 1956 to unify the country, as the Geneva 
agreements suggested. Ho Chi Minh, on the other hand, has been de¬ 
manding that Vietnam prepare itself for the election. Ho Chi Minh seems 
prepared to unify Vietnam by force. The United States has declared that 
it will actively support the maintenance of a “free” and independent South 
Vietnam. The crisis continues. 
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THE INDONESIAN REBELLION: 1945-1949 


SYNOPSIS 

In August 1945 the Republic of Indonesia declared itself an independent 
entity, unilaterally severing its colonial relationship with the Netherlands 
Government. However, the Dutch returned with armed units to reclaim 
their prewar colony and launched two “police acions” against the republi¬ 
can army, which were countered with resistance by Indonesia. Independ 
ence was finally achieved, after many fruitless negotiations between the 
Indonesian nationalists and the Dutch, through the intervention of the 
United States and the United Nations. The Netherlands Government 
transferred its authority over the Indonesian islands to the republican 
government in December 1949. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

The Dutch merchant arrived in Indonesia in the 17th century to estab¬ 
lish what was to be only an economic enterprise. Before long, the Dutch 
Government assumed control over a number of the Indonesian islands. 
Beginning in 1908, several indigenous socio-religious groups dedicated 
themselves to bettering the lives of the Indonesian people and exposing 
the social and economic weaknesses of the Dutch regime. A multi-party 
system developed after 1912 and political activity led to peasant uprisings 
and demonstrations. A major Communist-led uprising occurred in 1927. 
The Japanese invasion in 1942 united the nationalist movement into an 
anti-imperialist and anticapitalist struggle against both the Japanese and 
the Dutch. 

During the war an anti-Japanese resistance movement developed which 
x -’•ned against the Dutch forces when they returned to claim their lost 
colony. However, in the weeks between the Japanese capitulation and 
the landing of British occupation forces, the Indonesians had established 
a free and autonomous government and, in August 1945, had declared their 
independence. The well-trained and well-armed Dutch forces that occu¬ 
pied the country a few weeks later proved superior to the Indonesian 
insurgents. 

Armed conflict and negotiations under United Nations auspices lasted 
approximately 5 years. Several agreements were signed between the 
Indonesian Republican Government and the Netherlands which reflected 
a willingness to compromise on the part of the Indcnesians but caused 
some disunity among the revolutionary groups. The Dutch had signed 
t;»e agreements under international pressure and did not live up to all 
their stipulations. 

Toward the end of 1949 the United States finally persuaded the Nether¬ 
lands to accept the U.N. recommendations of January 1949. Sovereignty 
was transferred to the Republic of the United States of Indonesia. 
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II. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Description of O jntry 

1. Physical characteristics 

The Indonesian archipelago is in the area of Southeast Asia, north¬ 
west of Australia, and south of Indochina and the Philippines. It is 
composed of approximately 3,000 islands, and extends 5.110 miles in an 
east-west direction, and 1,999 miles from north to south. The total land 
area is 1,482,395 square mile.;—more thao tw’ce the size of Alaska. Su¬ 
matra, Java, Borneo, and the Celebes (Sulawesi) are the largest islands. 

The islands are masses of volcanic mountains and wide open plains. 
Since they lie near the equator, the climate is tropical, but ranges frc 
warm to hot and from dry to humid. The rainy season generally lasts 
from November 'o January. 

2. The people 

Indonesia experienced waves of immigration from Siam, Burma, and 
Malaya which brought many types of peoples, speaking many languages. 
A new language called the bahasa Indonesia 1 was developed in 1933 and 
taught in schools in order to bridge the difficulty of Cuuuiiuuicaliwu be¬ 
tween ethnic groups who spoke many tongues. 

In 1940 there were 70 million people in Indonesia. By 1954 the number 
had increased to over 80 million. Java, about the size of Illinois, was 
the most densely populated of the islands, containing 75 percent of the 
total population, and averaging 1,400 persons per square mile. Although 
occupying only 7 percent of the total land area, Java contained 76 percent 
of the cultivated land. Sumatra, the largest island, had in 1964 a popu¬ 
lation of only 12 million. Djakarta, the capital city, located on the north¬ 
west tip of Java, had a population of three million persons in 1954. Prior 
to World War II, it had only one-half million people. As a result, many of 
these people live in huts built of grass and mats. In 1954 there were 
three million Chinese, Arabs, and Indians living in Indonesia. 3 

3. Communications 

The islanders are dependent upon sea transport when traveling from 
one island to another. Most of the islands have fair port facilities, and 
major ports are located on the larger islands. 

Prior to World War II, there were 43,500 miles of roau good enough for 
motorized traffic, 16,000 miles of it on the island of Java. Approximate¬ 
ly 30 percent of these roads were asphalt The Great Post Road, which 
extended the length of Java, was excellent, but most of the back roads 
offered poor driving conditions, particularly during the rainy season. In¬ 
land travel in all the islands in the postwar period was difficult There 
were 4,000 miles of railroad track on Java after the war, but delivery of 
goods was still unreliable. Postal and telegraph services were available. 

4. Natural resources 

There are rich deposits of minerals 3n Indonesia, of which tin, bauxite, 
nickel, and coal are the most important. Large oil deposits a»so exist 
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An important raw material is volcanic ash, valuable in the fertilization of 
the land. 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

Indonesia was part of the Netherlands colonial sysfem. in which 
Europe furnished the capital and Indonesia furnished the labor for de¬ 
veloping export crops. A hierarchical order developed which placed 
Western elements on top, and some of the native aristocracy and Chinese 
in the intermediary position of middlemen. The middlemen in turn ad¬ 
ministered, or delegated to village headmen and their supervisors the 
authority to administer the large estates or plantations formed by tht 
villages. Following the pattern of communes or cooperatives, practically 
all of the industries were on large estates and were European-owned. The 
Dutch developed a system by which a certain fixed percentage of locally 
produced commodities were turned owr to them at fivprices. 

Most of the peasants had to work a specified number of days during the 
year for an indigenous or Chinese landlord, who gave them little or no 
compensation. The introduction of agrarian laws in 1879 did help the 
peasants somewhat. Some of the small holders, however, became very 
proficient in their profession and increased their production to such an 
extent that by 1948 their exports equaled those of the estates, whereas 
in 1935, they were only one-third those of the estates. 

Bice was one of the major products; others included cinchona, cocoa, 
rubber, tobac:~ sugar, palm oil, coffee, and tea. In dollar trade, rubber 
was the chief export followed by copra and, lately, tobacco and tea. Major 
Indonesian imports are textiles, raw cotton, and Lon. 

2. Class structure 

The indigenous population had no middle class of its own to speak 
of. Seventy-five percent of the working population were peasants in 
1939. The Chinese, who had settled early in Indonesia, became the middle¬ 
men between the Dutch regime and the local peasants. They managed 
the production of entire villages and were able to extract large sums from 
the peasants in heavy bazaar fees, road tolls and customs, and the sale 
of salt.® Members of the indigenous aristocracy were at times able to 
secure profitable positions, similar to those held by the Chinese, from the 
Dutch Government. 4 Agrarian laws had existed since 1875. but it was 
nevertheless difficult for the peasant to better his statu 3 . The increased 
production of sugar cane after World War I reemphasized the need for 
communal land ownership, and this, in turn, tended to retard the growth 
of a strong and prosperous peasantry. However, on Java the system of 
communes had never worked too well and by 1932, 83 percent of the land 
was owned by the peasants. Nevertheless, the peasants continued to 
work the land in a cooperative manner. 

The communal system has played an important role in shaping Indone¬ 
sian society. The village community tolerated no economic difference. It 
acted as a “leveler,” regarding the individual as an integral part of the 
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whole. This factor worked largely against the development of agrarian- 
based Indonesian capitalism. 

S. Literacy and education 

At the outbreak of World War II, only 7 percent of all Indonesians 
were literate. 5 In 1941, the last year of Dutch domination, one out of 
children attended school, but their attendance was seldom long enough 
to allow them to become literate. Most of the prewar schools were run 
by Christian missionaries. 

Ihe reasons for such a high percentage of illiteracy vary. Next in 
importance to the lack of teachers was the fact .hat Indonesia had no 
national language under Dutch rule until bahasa Indonesia was developed 
in the 1930’s; therefore, the complexity of the various local dialects made 
it necessary to teach in the Dutch language. Another reason for illiteracy 
was the lack of schools for Indonesians. In I?40 secondary schools were 
still largely reserved for Europeans. In the same year, only 637 Indo¬ 
nesians attended college, but jobs were difficult to find even for this small 
group. Some Western-educated Indonesians found employment in the 
civil service, but most educated Indonesians had difficulty attaining posi¬ 
tions commensurate with their educational levels. This situation, too, 
inhibited the development of an Indonesian middle class.® 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

Ninety percent of the Indonesians are nominally Muslim. The aver¬ 
age Indonesian held very strong Islamic convictions, and most official acts 
by Indonesian authorities reflected the Islamic faith. Even though the 
population is overwhelmingly Muslim, Hindu, and Buddhist ideas have 
modified traditional Islamic values. Approximately 4 percent of the 
population were Christian. 7 

C. Government and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

The Dutch Governor General had the authority to administer the 
Netherlnrb East Indies in the name of the Crown with the aid of a Gen¬ 
eral Secretariat. A general advisory body, chosen by the Crown largely 
from former civil servants, formed the Council of the Indies, but the con¬ 
currence of the Council was rarely required. 

The People’s Council ( Volksraad ) was established in 1918 by the Dutch 
Government. It was a representative body of 60 members, : ome elected 
and some appointed, half of them Indonesians. The Volk 'road was a 
legislative body, with very limited functions initially. In 1925 its powers 
were expanded, but the decisions made by the Council were always subject 
t<- fhe veto of the Governor General. The Indonesians maintained their 
own ancient democratic form of government in the village, though it was 
subject to Dutch control. Until the transfer of sovereignty at the end of 
1949, the Dutch-controlled central government at Batavia remained sub¬ 
ject to directives from The Hague.® 

Locally, village headmen, acting as agents of the government, served 
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as rent collectors and performed certain police functions. Village councils 
dealt only with the local problems of administration. Over 90 percent of 
the high administrative posts were held by Europeans, while over 90 per¬ 
cent of the lower administrative levels were filled with Indonesians. 
Curing the Japanese occupation the country was under military rule; 
however, considerably more administrative autonomy was granted the 
Indonesians than had been allowed under the Dutch. 

2. Description of political process 

Indonesians were permitted only token participation in the adminis¬ 
tration of their country through the People’s Council. The Dutch dis¬ 
couraged political organizations and, in soma instances, suppressed them 
if they represented a threat to the security of the Dutch colonial admi 
istration. Nevertheless, the people of Indonesia developed a pronounced 
political consciousness and political organizations prospered. This process 
was aided by the emergence of a small intellectual class, by the develop¬ 
ment of a vernacular press and radio, and by ar. i.ici'-'se in geographic 
mobility. Nationalism developed despite language and regional differ¬ 
ences and the fact that the Indonesian aristocracy tended to side with the 
Dutch for personal gain. All political groups that developed in Indonesia 
combined ideas of religion, nationalism, and Marxism.® The main dif¬ 
ferences in the ideologies of the groups lay in the relative emphasis given 
any of these three categories. 

The first mass political party, the Association of Muslim Traders (Sare- 
kat Islam .), was established in 1912. It combined religious and political 
aspects by devoting itself to the promotion of religious Und national unity 
and the elimination of foreign control. Branches of the association led 
to the formation of other parties. 

In 1927, Sukarno organized the Indonesian Nationalist Party (PNI), 
which became a purely nationalist mass party. It promoted cooperatives, 
labor unions, and education. A Communist Party of the Indies (PKI) was 
formed in 1920 and was the nrst group to advocate complete independence 
for Indonesia. The PKI staged an uprising in 1927 following a series of 
strikes; but it was successfully put down. Because of its anti religious 
character, the party found it difficult to enlist mass support In 19S5, 
Marxist study groups joined together to form the Greater Indonesian 
Party (PIR). Not being doctrinaire Marxists, the leaders of this party 
were nationalists first and socialists second. Also important to the na¬ 
tionalist movement in Indonesia was the Indonesian Union (PI). This 
organization was formed in Holland in 1922 by Indonesian students and 
it became a training ground for many of the top nationalist leaders. 

During the Japanese occupation all political parties disbanded. The 
political life of the Indonesians did not, however, come to an abrupt end. 
On the contrary, the Japanese saw nationalism as a “real and powerful 
force,” 10 and realized that a modus vivendi had to be reached with the 
leaders. Indonesian political activity continued at two levels. At the 
first level it was legal and there was collaboration with the Japanese. At 
the second level, however, political activity was underground and pro- 
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moted anti-Japanese resistance. Both groups worked for the advance¬ 
ment of nationalism and independence. 11 

Legal political activity in Indonesia during the Japanese occupation was 
directed by the Center of People's Power (Poetera ), formed in 194?. with 
the encouragement of Premier Tojo. The Poetera, whose authority was 
limited by the Japanese to the islands of Java and Madura, was pri¬ 
marily a means of rallying Indonesian support behind the Japanese war 
effort. The Poetera promised the Indonesians eventual self-government 
The military arm of the Poetera was the “Volunteer Army of Defenders 
of the Fatherland” (Peta), described later under the section “Organiza¬ 
tion of Revolutionary Effort.” 

There were four outstanding political developments during the Japanese 
occupation. The first was an increase in national consciousness and in the 
desire for political independence. The second was the development and 
the spreading of an Indonesian language, which became a national symbol 
and, to some extent, offset the parochial teudencie.-; existing prior to the 
war. The third was an increase in the general self-confidence of the 
Indonesians concerning their ability to govern. Many of the intellectuals 
were able to hold administrative positions under the Japanese that had not 
been available to them under the Dutch. The fourth was the advance¬ 
ment of those holding positions under the Dutch to better positions under 
the Japanese. 12 

3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

The Dutch administered Indonesia through the Governor General, 
who was responsible to the Minister of Colonies of the Netherlands. Legal 
changes in government institutions had to be initiated by Dutch authorities. 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

Under Dutch rule all foreign affairs relating to Indonesia were con¬ 
ducted by Dutch officials. During World War II, Poetera had contacts 
with the occupation authorities, but its policy-making function wa3 limited. 
The British forces, stationed in Indonesia following the Japanese capitula¬ 
tion, prepared for the return of the Netherlands authority particularly in 
the Bandung and Surabaya areas. 

5. The role of military and police powers 

The Dutch Government or its agents possessed the sole power of 
coercion in Indonesia before World War II. The army and the police 
units were largely officered by Dutch and Eurasians, while the rank and 
file were drawn primarily from Christian Indonesians. Both the army and 
police units were used to suppress narionalism and as a whole they were 
loyal to the Dutch. However, in Fefci nary 1946 the Indonesian soldiers 
of the KNIL (Royal Netherlands Indies Army) rebelled against the 
Dutch. In most demonstrations and uprisings, before World War II, the 
police were strong enough to restore order, but at times army units had 
to be employed as well. 

The Governor General was vested with broad police powers—to arrest 
people without court authorization, to keep them under arrest, and to 
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exile all Indonesians engaged in activities which were not “in the interest:? 
of peace and order." 13 

D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 

The earlier forms of peasant unrest were probably spontaneous pro¬ 
tests against prevailing conditions and were not nationalistic in nature. 
Nationalist leaders later channeled peasant dissatisfactions in a more na¬ 
tionalistic direction. As eany as 1870 the peasants in Java expressed 
a strong desire to be left unmolested by government authorities. Later, 
passive resistance Jed to serious disturbances, forcing the government to 
use armed force. The leaders of such disturbances were generally sei. 
into exile. 14 

In 1925 Communist organizations planned a revolution that was to be 
precipitated by a strike of the railway workers end was late'* 4 o be de¬ 
veloped into a general strike. Disorder broke out prematurely in Batavia 
rather than in Sumatra as planned. The government reacted by outlaw¬ 
ing the right of assembly and by combining army and police units in 
severe repressive measures. Most of the Communist and labor leaders 
were arrested; as a result, the revolution deteriorated into an uncoordi¬ 
nated series of actions. The failure of the rebellion of 1926-27 was fol¬ 
lowed by intraparty disputes and disrupted the Communist movement. 13 

2. Economic weaknesses 

The Dutch Government controlled the whole of Indonesian economic 
life and possessed the greater part of the capital. But more than this, it 
offered little opportunity for educated Indonesians to take an active role in 
directing their own economy. Moreover, even if they were given an 
opportunity to hold jobs previously reserved for Europeans, the Indo¬ 
nesians ordinarily received a much lower rate of pay. 

The peasant was handicapped by harsh fiscal policies, and his obliga¬ 
tion to perform a ceitain amount of work for the large plantations or 
estates earned him little or no compensation. Economic inequalities, 
high taxes, and the duty to support and pay for civic functions and public 
works all encouraged growth of the nationalist movement among the 
pe •‘?nts. 18 

£. Social tensions 

The social tensions increased with the failure of the system estab¬ 
lished by the regime to absorb the indigenous elite Treated by Western 
education. The social discriminatory practices employed ’ y the Euro¬ 
peans placed the Indonesians in an inferior position in their own society. 
This attitude of superiority on the part of the Dutch continued to 
strengthen nationalism until the end of their rule. The judicial adminis¬ 
tration and the penal legislation also discrinr' iated against the Indo¬ 
nesians. Two sets of courts were provided, one for Europeans and one 
for Indonesians. The latter were not set up according to Western stand¬ 
ards. The Indonesian courts relied on their personnel to perform both 
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administrative and legal functions. They had the arbitrary power to hold 
Indonesians under preventive detention. 

Discriminatory practices also existed in the field of education. Indo¬ 
nesian students were charged high tuition fees, and higher education was 
made difficult because the government feared that too much educv. ion 
was politically dangerous. Thus, the Dutch inhibited the growth of an 
educated indigenous elite. 17 European-dominated and -oriented profes¬ 
sional associations resisted the establishment of professional schools for 
the indigenous population. Despite the many difficulties that Indonesians 
encountered in receiving a Wester.: education, a few leaders still bene¬ 
fited by their limited opportunities. They became acquainted with West¬ 
ern political concepts and turned this knowledge to good use in directing 
the nationalist movement. 18 

4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 

One of the early voices which translated parochial Indonesian griev¬ 
ances into integrated nationalism was that of Islam. The government 
became aware of the great threat that Pan-Islamism represented, and 
introduced the Western system of education even at the elementary level 
to counter this threat. 

Two forces helped the development of nationalism in the 1920’s: (1) 
the modern political and social ideas then known to a few Indonesian 
intellectuals; and (2) the fact that in the period following World War I 
the Dutch Government was faced with difficult internal problems. As a 
result it sought to pacify its Indonesian colony by granting some conces¬ 
sions to Indonesian demands. The People’s Council was created in 1918 
and its powers were expanded in 1925. However, these reforms only 
increased the appetite of the nationalists, who now embarked on an even 
more extreme nationalistic program. To protect their position, the Dutch 
felt it necessary to ban nationalist literature, exile many of the nationalist 
leaders, and revert to the use of armed force in repressing demonstrations 
°ud uprisings. The Communist rebellion of 1926-27 resulted in the arrest 
of 13,000, the imprisonment of 4.500, and the internment of an additional 

l, 300. 18 The Communists were never again able to make a strong come¬ 
back against Dutch rule. 

m. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 

A. Actors in the Revolution 

1. The revolutionary leadership 

Most of the leaders of tne various revolutionary groups were Islamic 
leftwingers who, during the struggle for independence, expressed their 
ooposition to any form of autocratic rule. They revised Marxist doctrines 
to adapt socialism to Indonesian conditions. They believed that in time 
Indonesia could become a socialist state, but thai it first needed to develop 
a capitalist class. They believed that Indonesia was capable of becoming 
a democracy. 

Achmed Sukarno was probably the most important leader of the radical 
nationalist movement. He was born in 1902, studied engineering at the 
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University at Bandung, and received his doctorate from that institution. 
In 1927 he founded the Indonesian Nationalist Party (PNI). He was 
arrested in 1929 as a result of his political activities and remained im¬ 
prisoned until 1932. On his release Le immediately resumed his work 
for independence. Arrested a second time in 1933, he was se;.i into exile 
to some remote region of Indonesia. In 1942 he was released by the 
Japanese occupation forces. Sukarno cooperated with the Japanese occu¬ 
pation forces while continuing his work for independence. In 1945 he 
became the first President of the Republic, and directed the fight for 
independence until the creati-m of the Ufl'ted States of Indonesia. 

Sutan Sjahrir was bom in 1909 and received his secondary education 
in Bandung. He then studied law in Leiden, Holland, where he was active 
in student groups. He returned in 1932 and assumed coleadership of 
group working for independence. He was arrested in 1934 and aiso exiled 
within Indonesia. In 1942, he contacted underground leaders and helped 
to organize a resistance movement. At first he did not support Sukarno’s 
declaration of independence but later he became aware o± the mass sup¬ 
port behind this declaration and joined the leadership of the government. 

Mohammed Hatta was bora in Sumatra in 1902, the son of a prominent 
Muslim teacher. He attended school in Padang, where he was active in 
youth groups. In 1921 he entered the Commercial College of Rotterdam, 
and traveled in Europe. There he was arrested by Dutch officials in 
1928, charged with inciting unrest, and released. He returned to Indone¬ 
sia in 1932. He was arrested and exiled along with Sjahrir in 1934 for 
organizing opposition to Dutch rule. Hatta returned in 1942 to help 
Sukarno head the legal arm of the fight for independence which collabo¬ 
rated with the Japanese. 

2. The revolutionary following 

The popular response to the Indonesian declaration of independence 
in 1945 “was tremendous.” 20 It was particularly strong among the mem¬ 
bers of the youth organizations that had been established by the Japanese 
in 1943. In all areas of Indonesia where fighting broke out, large sec¬ 
tions of the masses joined with the army. The older generation of pro¬ 
fessional people and a majority of the civii servants, plus a sprinkling of 
the Indonesian commercial and industrial middle class, helped to organize 
the new Indonesian National Party, which also amassed a large peasant 
following. Some of the older prewar part}- leaders organized the Mas- 
jumi, and within one year it grew into the largest political party supported 
by the large nonpolitical Muslim social organizations. The irregular 
armed organizations, the old party leaders and civil servants, and the 
larger sector of the peasant class all supported Indonesian independence. 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

1. Internal organization 

The organization that later directed the revolutionary effort against 
the Netherlands Government was first developed under the auspices of 
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Japanese occupation forces and was composed of two branches: a political 
organization and a military organization. 

An “Independence Preparatory Committee" was established in August 
1945 to declare the independence of Indonesia and establish its first gov¬ 
ernment. The Committee elected Sukarno President of Indonesia, and 
Hatta, Vice President; a Cabinet was formed. Within two weeks of its 
first meeting, the Preparatory Committee was dissolved by Sukarno and 
in its place a "Central Indonesian National Committee” (KNIP) was or¬ 
ganized. Initially the KNIP was composed of 135 outstanding nationalist 
leaders; later its membership fluctuated and at one point reached several 
hundred. The functions of the KNIP were controlled by a "Working 
Committee" headed by Sjahrir. At first the KNIP was primarily an 
advisory body, but by November it enjoyed full legislative powers and the 
cabinet became responsible to this body. Differences between the Presi¬ 
dent, the Cabinet, and the Working Committee were supposed to be re¬ 
solved by the KNIP as a whole.* 1 Sukarno remained President through¬ 
out and controlled the reins of government even during periods of 
dissension among the nationalist leaders. 

The Preparatory Committee had divided Indonesia into eight provinces, 
with an appointed governor and an administrative body for each. Shortly 
after the KNIP was created, it appointed one member from each province 
to establish provincial KNPs (Indonesian National Committees), which in 
turn were to assist the governors in their administration. In addition to 
these, many local and revolutionary committees had sprung up spontane¬ 
ously at the instigation of local leaders. By the end of 1945 these com¬ 
mittees had been brought under loose control of the government.** Thus 
the pattern was established: the country and the revolution were super¬ 
vised by a network of committees from the local KNI’s up to the national 
KNIP, in its turn controlled by the Working Committee. 

The backbone of Indonesia’s republican armed forces was a volunteer 
fc . o, called the “Volunteer Army of Defenders of the Fatherland” (Peta). 
It had been organized under the Center of People's Power ( Poetera ) in 
September 1943 and consisted of approximately 125,009 Japanese-trained 
and -armed troops.** The regular army (TNI),* assisted by independ¬ 
ent guerrilla bands under the command of local leaders, resisted the Allied 
Forces in 1945. 

The basic revolutionary force, however, was the People’s Auxiliary Or¬ 
ganization (TNI Masjarakat), established in 1947 to supplement the ef¬ 
forts of the regular army cn a local basis. As autonomous units of the 
army, these small bands were controlled and supplied by the local KNI’s. 
They helped the local administrators to organize and train the communities 
to which they were assigned in setting up defenses against Dutch attacks. 
At night they executed small raids against Dutch communication lines, 
and were also involved in clashes with small Dutch patrols. 


•The republican army had its official title changed at various times and finally 
became known as the Indonesian National Army (TNI). 
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The Indonesian Air Force (AURI) was first organized as an arm of 
the army. Air equipment consisted of outdated Japanese fighter, bomber, 
reconnaissance, and trainer planes captured after the Japanese capitulated. 
In 1946 the air detachment was separated from the army. Shortages of 
pilots, mechanics, equipment, and maintenance facilities forced AURI to 
play a minor role in the revolution. 

The Indonesian Navy was confined in its sea activities. A few launches 
and torpedo boats were used to blockade Dutch shipping and to supply 
guerrilla units with guns and supplies. The navy was greatly reduced 
during the revolution, and most of its members were transferred to the 
army. As a land force, the navy established numerous arms and muni¬ 
tions caches in mountainous areas in anticipation of greater Dutch mi! ! - 
tary action. 

In 1947 the coalition of the three major parties forming the republican 
government broke down, greatly weakening the central government. The 
rejuvenated Communist Party attempted to take ad'-o^tage of this dis¬ 
unity and overthrow the republican government. In September 1948 the 
Communists gained control of the city of Madiun and its surrounding area 
in Java. A struggle for power within the party and its inability to make 
a well-coordinated bid for power resulted in the failure of the insurrec¬ 
tion. The plan for a popular uprising in all sections of the Republic was 
not carried out. The republican army reoccupied Madiun after a few days, 
forcing the Communists to take refuge in the hills, where they formed 
guerrilla groups which were later rounded up by the republican army. 84 

2. External organization 

a. Organization of revolutionary groups outside of country 

Indonesian student groups in Holland were very active prior to 

World War II in agitating for nationalist goals. Aside from the connec¬ 
tion with student groups, there does not appear to have been any organi¬ 
zational connection with other countries. 

b. Support of revolutionary cause by foreign powers 

The German invasion of the Netherlands in 1940 severed the con- 
rc -tion with the Dutch colony in the East Indies. The Japanese attacked 
Sumatra on February 14, 1942, and after giving battle for a few days 
the Dutch Commander in Chief of the Allied Forces surrendered. The 
Japanese gave some support to the Indonesian nationalist cause and In- 
donesians were permitted to take over higher administrative posts vacated 
by the Dutch. By the time of the Japanese surren >r in August 1945, 
Indonesia had a provisional government, a national army, district adminis¬ 
trations, a national flag, and a national anthem. 

However, it was not until 1949 that the Indonesians received strong 
support from a foreign power, this time the United States. The Utiited 
States had been helping the Dutch cause financially, and had remained 
out of the Dutch-Indoneoian dispute except in 'ts official capacity in the 
United Nations and in offering its good offices. In 1949 the United States 
applied diplomatic pressure on the Netherlands Government to relinquish 
its hold on Indonesia and even freze Marshall aid funds. In 1947 Dutch 
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military actions had provoked India, Australia, and 3ome other countries 
to censure the Netherlands Government. In the summer of that year 
both India and Australia brought the matter before the United Nations.* 
It was under the auspices of the United Nations that Indonesia finally re¬ 
ceived her independence. 

C. Goals of the Revolution 

1. Concrete political aims of revolutionary leaders 

The concrete political aims of the revolutionary leaders varied some¬ 
what; but an independent and unified Republic of Indonesia based on 
Islamic fundamentals and socio-democratic principles was generally ac¬ 
cepted as the ultimate goal. 

2. Social and economic goals of leadership and following 

The nationalist leaders also wanted to eliminate foreign control over 
the social and economic aspects of Indonesian life. The nationalists felt 
that the indigenous population had been given or.'y a small share in its 
own resources. A number of Muslim nationalist leaders wanted religious 
as well as national unity, and aimed at establishing an Islamic state. The 
Indonesians wanted to better their own conditions through an indigenous- 
controlled economy and improved educational opportunities. 

D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

1. Methods for weakening existing authority and countermeasures 
by government 

When Allied Forces—first the British, later the Dutch—reoccupied 
Indonesia in the fall of 1945, the new Republic of Indonesia found itself 
in a weak position. The Dutch were not prepared to relinquish control 
of their wealthiest colony, and they had powerful and well-equipped mili¬ 
tary forces at their disposal. Unable to challenge the Dutch in frontal 
combat, the Indonesians were compelled to rely chiefly on diplomatic skill, 
reF'rijing to hit-and-run guerrilla tactics when the Dutch undertook what 
they called “police actions.” 

The Indonesians, however, had a powerful ally in world opinion. The 4 
years of couuict that ensued before they won recognition of their independ¬ 
ence witnessed a succession of negotiations, each entered into reluctantly 
by the Dutch under pressure from outside; a succession of agreements, 
each of which represented further concessions to Indonesian seif-determi- 
nation; a succession of breaches of these agreements leading to renewed 
violence—the “police actions” mentioned above; and a renews'' of inter¬ 
national pressure for fresh negotiations. 

The British learned the strength of the independence movement as soon 
as they landed. Their troops became involved in house-to-house combat 
wit;; nationalist troops in the port city of Surabaya, and both sides in¬ 
curred losses before the British gained the upper hand. Realizing that 
an attempt to reimpose Dutch authority would precipitate war, the British 

* Nehru stated that “no European country has any business to set its army in Asia 
against the people of Asia.”* 9 
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prevailed upon Netherlands officials and nationalist leaders to enter into 
negotiations concerning the future status of Indonesia. As a result of 
these negotiations, the republican government was given limited authority 
over the islands of Java, Sumatra, and Madura. The Dutch also made a 
number of important commitments. They agreed to establish a represen¬ 
tative Indonesian Parliament composed largely of Indonesians, to abolish 
racial discrimination, to recognize the new Indonesian language as coof¬ 
ficial with the Dutch, and to expand the jchool system. 

Though these concessions were considerably short of self-government, 
the Tndnnpoifcns were constrained to accept them. They remained unsatis¬ 
fied, however, and sporadic disturbances continued. Members of Indo¬ 
nesian youth organizations engaged in terroristic activities which inter¬ 
fered with the restoration of the Dutch economic system. The disordt*, 1 
became serious enough to be placed before the United Nations, which des¬ 
ignated a God Offices Commission. It instituted negotiations which led 
to the Linggajati Agreement of 1947. This established the United States 
of Indonesia, consisting of the Republic of Indonesia, whose authority over 
Java and Sumatra was recognized by the Dutch, and a number of other 
Indonesian states under Dutch authority. 

The agreement also provided that differences between the Dutch and 
the Indonesian state should be submitted to arbitration. Ignoring this 
provision, the Dutch Commissioner General sent the republican govern¬ 
ment an ultimatum, with which it reluctantly complied. Further demands 
followed, and the Indonesians rejected them. The Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment the” launched its first “police action,” an all-out attack against the 
Republic m July 20,1947. 

The Dutch forces consisted of 109,000 well-seasoned troops, supported 
by air and sea units. The attack was launched from seven main bridge¬ 
heads. 28 Dutch propaganda organs justified the action as one designed 
to establish peaceful conditions and liberalize the Indonesian Government. 
The republican army entered the battle with the 200,000 troops, 150,000 
♦ ifies, small arms, machine guns, homemade land mines, and hand gre¬ 
nades, and 40 ex-Japanese planes with half as many pilots to man them. 27 

Again the United Nations intervened, and in October negotiations be¬ 
tween the Indonesians and the Dutch were opened. These resulted in 
the Renville Agreement, signed in January 1948, which provided for the 
transfer of sovereignty over Indonesia from the Netherlands to the United 
States of Indonesia after a stated interval. 

There was a period of relative peace. But the Dutch continued to 
plague the republican government with political and economic pressures. 
In December 1948 the Dutch issued another ultimatum, and followed it 
up with an air attack on the Djogga Airport, in direct violation of the 
agreement. Many of the nationalist leaders were arrested. 

The fighting went on for several months, whih the United Nations tried 
in vain to intercede. Finally the United States was able to persuade the 
Netherlands Government to reopen discussions with the Nationalist 
leaders. The Roera-Van Royen Agreement of May 7, 1949—the third in 
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the series—ordered the restoration of peace and provided for a conference 
to take place in The Hague. This conference, held under the auspices of 
the United Nations, granted the United States of Indonesia complete in¬ 
dependence. 

During the various phases of the struggle, the Dutch employed various 
combinations of military and civil authorities in the areas which they con¬ 
trolled. “Reviewing the structure and the actions of the [Dutch] cen¬ 
tral Government in the field of administration throughout the archipelago 
in the years from 1945 to 1949 makes it evident that no long-term plan 
was worked out. The period was characterized rather by a series of 
fluctuating experiments. Evidence sterns to indicate that a process of 
trial and error was continuously employed.” M 

During the period of British occupation in 1945-46, the Dutch adminis¬ 
tration consisted of a military government of commanders who were re¬ 
cruited from the civil service of the centra’ government. These officers 
for civil affairs were officially part of the Allied military f> ~<“es. The 
administrative hierarchy was the same as the oi e that existed during 
the interwar period, but its source of power now was derived from the 
authority of the Allied Supreme Command. A state of siege declared by 
the Dutch authorities in 1940 was still in effect in Indonesia during this 
period. 

During the Allied withdrawal the state of siege was lifted in some areas. 
The administration was transferred gradually to civil administrators. De¬ 
crees issued by the military administration during the state of siege, how¬ 
ever, remained in fores. In some areas where the state of siege was 
lifted and a civil administration was established, a military government 
was reimposed when the threat of Nationalist interference was feit. In 
this way the Dutch were able to end or at least limit the activity of 
Republic supporters and their agents in those areas. When the danger 
Dassed, the military government was again replaced by the civilians. For 
ex&mp’" a state of siege was declared in the southwest area of Celebes 
in December 1946 when serious disturbances instigated by nationalists 
could not be put down by regular police action. A military administration 
took command but did not disturb the normal acts of the civil adminis¬ 
tration unless the military command judged it necessary. When the sit- 
uatior returned to what the military command interpreted as normal in 
Januai/1948, the state of siege was lifted. 

During the second police action, a number of strategic area.-, were placed 
under Dutch military control, with a stipulation that the civil adminis¬ 
tration be left undisturbed unless the military command felt it necessary 
to intervene and impose greater restrictions upon the Indonesians. On 
:h« islands of Java and Sumatra, the administration established after 
the first police action differed completely from those in all the other Dutch- 
administered areas in Indonesia. This administration was replaced with 
an entirely new one after the second police action brought new areas of 
Java and Sumatra under Dutch control. After the Roem-Van Royen 
Agreement, calling for a cessation of hostilities, was signed, the type of 
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Dutch administration that be i authority over most areas was not deter¬ 
mined in advance but was worked out in practice. 

Republican military forces did not engage in frontal combat except 
in very rare instances. At the beginning of the first police ac+'on, the 
republican units withdrew from the flat country, suitable for mechanized 
warfare, and retreated to the mountains and hills to conduct guerrilla 
warfare. Some of these mountain areas held large towns and popula¬ 
tions where the guerrilla units were able to find supplies and refuge. 

The guerrilla units conducted small hit ami-run raids and ambushes 
against Dutch communications. During the period of relative truce be¬ 
tween January and December 1948, most of the activity consisted of clashes 
between small Dutch and Indonesian p.;trols. The republican guerrillas 
preferred night fighting. Heavy roads utilized as supply routes by Dutch 
forces during the day were plagued continuously by Indonesian guerrillas 
at idght. 

During the Dutch attacks in 1947 anj 1948, the ! :ms attempted 

to transport accumulated export crops, iarm machinery, and other equip¬ 
ment from the attacked areas to safer ureas in the hills and mountains. 
AH that could not be moved was destroyed by the army. However, the 
Indonesians, in their scorched earth tactics, destroyed buildings and equip¬ 
ment rather Ilian export crops, with the result that the Dutch were 
able to capture large quantities of export produce. 

2. Methods for gaining support and countermeasures taken by 
government 

The Indonesian Republic created the Ministry of Information, which 
became an official department in the first republican cabinet in 1945. 
News of republican government activity was passed down to the people 
from this department through the radio and other news media. During 
World War II the Japanese had built an extensive radio network that 
reached most of the Indonesian islands. The original purpose of the 
network was to gain mass support for the Japanese occupation forces. 
However, speeches made by nationalist leaders during the war were pre¬ 
dominantly nationalistic and attracted Indonesians to the nationalist cause. 
Tn the second police action, the Dutch destroyed the radio station in the 
republican city of Djogjakarta Lo prevent Sukarno and Hatta from speak¬ 
ing to the masses. 

The Indonesian revolution succeeded almost entirely because ol the 
pressure applied by the United Nations and the United States, and not 
because of the actions of the revolutionary organization or its Armed 
Forces. When the Dutch attacked the Indonesians in the first police ac¬ 
tion in 1947, Prime Minister Nehru of India spoke strongly against Dutch 
efforts to reestablish control over an Asian country. His government and 
the government of Australia supported the Indonesian cause, and under 
their auspices an Indonesian delegation headed by Prime Minister Sjahrir 
v/es sent to the United Nations. Sjahrir spoke before the Assembly ar.d 
strengthened the case of Indonesia before the United Nations. The United 
States offered its good offices, but the offer was refused by the Republic, 
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which preferred to use the United Nations organization instead. In April 
1949 the United States persuaded the Netherlands Government to concede 
to Indonesian demands and United Nations proposals.* 

E. Maimer in Which Control of Government Was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

The United Nations guaranteed the transfer of sovereignty by the 
Netherlands to Indonesia. In May 1949 the United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia proposed that the parties reconvene at The Hague to drav' 
up plans for the transfer. The Working Committee of the republican 
Parliament reconvened in July and a majority agreed to support the 
U.N. Commission proposal on the condition that Dutch troops be imme¬ 
diately withdrawn from the positions they occupied. Soon the Dutch 
troops began to withdraw from some areas. From July to August the 
Republic-held inter-Indonesian conferences between delegations represent¬ 
ing the Indonesian Republic and the various federal units b’isheti by 
the Dutch. From August 23 to November 2 the Republic met with the 
Netherlands officials at The Hague and a December 30 deadline was es¬ 
tablished for the transfer of sovereignty to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia. 

IV. EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

The primary objective of the Indonesian revolution was achieved with 
the transfer of sovereignty. The constitution that was drawn up changed 
the structure of the United States of Indonesia that Ltd been formally 
established by the Linggajati Agreement. It provided for a federation 
of 19 states, of which the Republic of Indonesia was the largest. Sukarno 
was elected president. A Unitarian movement was immediately initi¬ 
ated bv the Republic to unify all the states under one central government. 
The movement was a direct reaction against the federal system established 
by the Dutch during the revolution and inherited by the Indonesians at 
The Hague Conference. On May 19, 1950, all units of the federation 
were combined in the Republic of Indonesia. 

B. Major Policy Changes 

The greatest task facing Indonesia since its independence has been to 
reorient its economy from the raw material export type to a better bal¬ 
anced one. The government has made great strides toward solving its 
illiteracy problem, but has been less successful in consolidating its control 
ever the large area of the archipelago. The Republic is also faced with 
a Chinese minority problem which has been the subject of uneasy ne¬ 
gotiations with the Peking Government. 2 * Indonesia’^ foreign policy or¬ 
ientation has been one of neutrality in the cold war. 


* For a mere detailed account of the revolution, see George dcTurnan Kai.in, 
Nationalism and Rtvolu'ion in Indonesia (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1966). 
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C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

Up to December 1957, the Indonesian leaders maintained the Dutch 
economic system. In 1950 the leaders had been conservative and hesitant 
to eliminate foreign economic influence. However, political jv. ’sure for 
more socialism resulted in the nationalization of Dutch enterprises between 
1957 and 1959. Indigenous middle-class elements had hoped that these 
enterprises would be turned over to them, but in April 1959 an official 
statement made it clear that the government would not support the claims 
of private individuals to take ««er the Dutch firms. Since that time, ec¬ 
onomic planning has brought about a closer working relationship between 
private and state enterprises. A land reform in October 1960 distributed 
the land, formerly part of large estates, among the peasants. 

A recently instituted 8-year plan concentrated on the basic needs of 
the Indonesian people. It was hoped that during the years 1961-02, 
Indonesia would become self-sufficient in food and textiles. 

D. Other Effects 

Diplomatic relations were severed between the Indonesian and the 
Dutch Governments on August 17, 1960, as a result of the West Irian 
(West New Guinea) issue. The West Irian question was not solved at 
The Hague Conference, or at other conferences which followed. The 
Dutch have continued to occupy the area and have refused to leave, ex¬ 
cept under conditions that would prevent the area from becoming an in¬ 
tegral part of Indonesia. A point has now been reached wherein a minor 
incident could set off a serious reaction. A similar situation exists with 
regard to the island of Timor, the western half of which has always been 
held by tt e Portuguese. 

The republican government is also faced with the prob’em created by 
a schisn between nationalist and Muslim political movements. Darul 
Islam, a theocratic organization eager to establish an Islamic state, has 
persistently engaged in terrorist acts against the government. The pre¬ 
ponderance of Javanese in the legislative branch has caused some of the 
ocr zr islands, the Moluccas particularly, to be dissatisfied. As a result, a 
separatist movement has developed in these islands. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN MALAYA: 1948-1957 


SYNOPSIS 

In the summer of 1948 the Communists increased terrorism in Malaya 
to such an extent that it constituted a rebellion against British rule and 
against the form of independence that the British had proposed. The 
British countered the Communist move with the “Emergency.” Between 
1948 and 1951, both the British Security Forces and the Malayan Com¬ 
munist Party (MCP) committed themselves to policies of guerrilla warfare 
in which the MCP scored fewer successes thar did the British. Eventually 
the combination of British military superiority and the pacification mea¬ 
sures instituted under the “Emergency” program turned back the threat 
of the MCP and drove their military forces which had not surrendered 
farther into the jungle. However, the “Emergency” did rot end until I960. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO 
AND CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

Simultaneously with the attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941, the Japanese 
invaded the Malayan Peninsula. A wartime alliance between the British 
High Command and the Malayan Communist Party organization was 
formed in an effort to coordinate resistance against the Japanese occupa¬ 
tion forces. The relationship was not without mutual distrust, how¬ 
ever, and shortly after the war the British took steps to demobilize the 
Communist guerrilla units, which posed a threat to the British adminis¬ 
tration. The demobilization program was not successlul. 

After the war the British had devised a plan to create a Union of 
Malaya in order to strengthen British central authority over the area, 
'’’his plan was announced as a fait accompli in the British Commons, but 
was not acceptable to the Malay elite and old Malayan civil servants. A 
federal system was instituted instead which discriminated heavily against 
the Chiiicde and the Indian communities. Violent riots broke out between 
the Malay and Chinese communities and the Communist Party used them 
to promote its own aim of overthrowing the British rule and establishing 
a People’s Democracy. In 1948, the Brit : sh instituted the “Emergency,” 
which became an all-out drive against the Communists. The rebellion 
reached a peak in 1951 with the assassination of Sir Henrv Gurney, the 
High Commissioner. He was replaced in January 1952 by Sir Gerald 
Templer, the first military man to be appointed to that post. Between 
1952 and 1953 there was an intensive drive to eliminate the Communist 
ouerrilla forces and stop terroristic activities. Through an artful com¬ 
bination of political, psychological, and military measures, this drive was 
quite successful. Terroristic activities were more ano. more reduced, but 
even at the end of the “Emergency” in July 1960, some guerrillas were 
still holding out. In August 1957 the situation was so well under control 
that the British acceded to Malayan demands for independence and ad- 
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mitted the Federation of Malaya into the Commonwealth as an independent 
member. 

II. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Description of Country 

1. Physical characteristics 

Malaya is on the southernmost tip of a peninsula which projects from 
Burma and Thailand into the South China Sea. Located in the genera! 
area of Southeast Asia, it ha? a common boundary with Thailand in the 
north and is hanked by the Straits of Malacca on the west, the Straits 
of Johore on the south, and the China Sea on the east. Approximately 
the size of New’ York State, its area covers 50,690 square miles which ir 
four-fifths jungle and swamp. The north-south mountain range, which 
reaches its highest point at 7,184 foot Mt. Gunong Tahan, is broken into 
small valleys which contain alluvial plains between the mountains and the 
lowlands. 

The climate is tropical, with warm and moist air masses. The yearly 
rainfall varies from 50 inches in the dry localities to 259 inches in the 
mountains. There is a northeast monsoon blowing across the China Sea 
in December and January, and from May to October there is a southwest 
monsoon. 

2. The people 

With the exception of such aboriginal peoples as the dwarf Negritos, 
the Sakis, and the Jakuns, the Malayans are of many foreign strains, 
including Chinese, Siamese, Hindus, and Arabs. The Malays migrated 
from Yannan between 2500 B.C. and 1500 B.C. and their culture reflects 
a combination of Hindu etiquette and Muslim teaching.* According to 
the 1947 census there were 2,398.188 Malays, who, with the aborigines, 
made up 49.47 percent of the total population. The Chinese, excluding 
those in Singapore, numbered 1,884,534. They accounted for 88.6 percent 
of the population. The Indians were the third largest group, and Hie rest 
of the population was divided among the Ceylonese, Siamese. Arabs, and 
Je Indians and Ceylonese numbered 600,000.* In 1957 the population 
of Malaya was 6,278,763, an increase of 25 percent over the 1947 figure. 
The Malays still outnumbered the Chinese. If and when Singapore joins 
the Malayan Federation, the Chinese will become the most numerous ethnic 
group. 

The figures show that there were approximately 1C") inhabitants per 
square mile in Malaya, but the population was concentrated in highly 
developed economic areas. On the narrow band along the west coast, 72 
percent of the population was settled in urbanized areas. In Kuala Lum¬ 
pur, the capital of Malaya, and, at that time the largest city, the popula¬ 
tion increased from 176,000 in 1947 to 475,000 in 1959. Georgetown, on the 

* The term “Malayan” is used to designate all peoples living on the Malayan pen¬ 
insula, including the Chinese and other minorities. The term "Malay” is used only 
to refer to the ethnic group of Malayan-speasring inhabitants. 
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Island of Penang, increased from 189,000 to 300,000 within the same 
period. Singapore, Malacca, and Alor Star are the other major cities on 
the west coast, and Tumpat and Kota Bharu are the principal cities on 
the east coast. The Chinese form + he bulk of the urban population.* 
Under British rule, English was the official language in Malaya; but 
the Malay language, with its varied dialects, and Chinese ware the most 
prevalent. Some Arabic and Tamil was also spoken. 

3. Communications 

The north-south direction of transportation movement is directly in¬ 
fluenced by the north-south mountain ranges. The best-developed land 
transportation network is in western Maiaya. There were over 6,000 
miles of roads in the Federation in 1951, including 4,000 miles of paved- 
surface roads. The mo3t important road was Route \ which ran from 
Johore Bahru to Alov Star and into Thailand on the west coast. The east 
coast had virtually no modern roads or railroads, but the east and west 
coasts were connected by two main roads. Inland transportation to the 
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sea on the west coast was good. There were no secondary or local sys¬ 
tems of improved roads. 3 

The postwar Malayan Railway system, one of the best in Southeast Asia, 4 
covered over 1,000 miles from Sirgapore to Bangkok in Thailand. The 
major international airports were in Kuala Lumpur and Penang. There 
were also airdromes at Ipoh, Taiping, Alor Star, Kota Bahru. Kelantan, 
and Malacca, and numerous smaller landing strips throughout the country. 
Singapore handled 70 percent of the shipping in Malaya, having 41 lines 
connecting with every port of the world. Other seaports on the west 
coast included Penang and Port Swettenham. East coast port facilities 
were negligible. 

4. Natural resources 

There were four basic natural resources in postwar Malaya: the arao.c 
land; the mineral deposits, which included tin, coal, iron, and bauxite; the 
forests, including rubber plantations, and the fisheries. Tin, the chief 
nonagricultural resource, was mined in the centra? ranges >A western 
Malaya. Limited visible reserves, depletion, and the hazards involved 
in prospecting because >f the Communist guerrillas made the future of 
the tin industry questionable. 5 Iron was found in Trengganu, with some 
visible deposits in Kelantan, Johore, Perak, and Penang. Coal was a low 
quality type; the chief deposits were in northern Selangor. Bauxite was 
mined in small quantities from one active mine in Telok Ramuma on 
the southeast coast of Johore. 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

The postwar economy of Maiaya consisted of “three clearly defined 
systems”: 1) a subsistence economy of rice, fish, and gardening “rooted 
in poverty relieved only in a year of exceptional prosperity such as 
1951”; 2) free trade mercantile economy in Penang and Singapore “made 
profitable in the past by entrepot trade and, since the turn of the century, 
by the export of tin and rubber produced in the Federation”; and S) a 
plantation and mining economy which produced one third of the world’s 
rubber and tin and which provided the “principal source of Malaya’s 
wealth,” 8 and also provided a livelihood for 20 percent of the population. 7 

Prior to World War II, Europeans owned and controlled most of the 
larger agricultural, industrial, commercial, and financial undertakings; 
they “supplied the technical experts and top administrators for the large 
enterprises.” Since World War II, however, The C'n nese have made “in¬ 
creasing inroads on the European position.” 8 

At the beginning of the century the Malayan peasants had no interest 
in growing rice beyond their own immediate needs. Malaya produced only 
one-third of the rice it needed. Rice has continued to be imported from 
Siam and Burma. 

2. Class structure 

Although politically and economically interdependent, the Malays, 
Chinese, and Indians, who form the bulk of Malayan society, were separate 
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societies. These three antagonistic groups did not mix socially with one 
another under British rule, and each was divided into its own rural and 
urban components. 9 The communal unit3 greatly complicate the de¬ 
scription of the class structure, mainly because class concepts, in such a 
case, must be determined within each communal group. For exaro;r’\ 
under British rule, a strong middle class developed among the urbanized 
Malays, whereas the rural Malays remained virtually classless. The Chi¬ 
nese and Indian communities, on the other hand, carried their pyramidal 
structures in both urban and rural areas. This type of plural structure 
has been the crux of the Malayan political difficulties, especially since 
World War II. 

The transient character of the Chinese and the Indian populations in 
Malaya indicates that their main allegiance was to their country of origin. 
The Chinese offer the better illustration. Their objective was to ac¬ 
cumulate 3ome wealth as immigrants in Malaya and return to China to 
retire and die. Loyalty to the Chinese Government, however, was divided. 
Some Chinese supported the Kuomintang (Nationalist Govui«ft mt) a:.«l 
others supported the Chinese Communist Party. 

The members of the Malay eiite under British rule controlled the Fed¬ 
eration. They were the rulers, aristocrats, and court officials who dom¬ 
inated the government and the intellectual circles, particularly on the 
west coast. They were the authority over the Chinese and Indian bus¬ 
iness structures and labor forces. Malays were also agriculturists and 
fishermen. The Chinese dominated the commercial pursuits, and also the 
mining and agricultural industries. The Indians concentrated more in 
plantation agriculture and administration, and in transport industries. 19 

3. Literacy and education 

Sources indicate that 32 percent of all Malayans—mostly the urban¬ 
ized population—were literate in 1947. Of the three main groups, the 
Indians had the highest literacy rate, while the Malays had the lowest. 
THia great stride in wiping out illiteracy has since been made in the rural 
areas. 

A number of school systems existed in Malaya, a fact which reflected 
the ethnic differences and the communal disagreement in terms of lan¬ 
guage instruction. There were English schools and three virtually ex¬ 
clusive types of vernacular schools. The English systems had both public 
and private schools. The Malay schools were first Koranic schools, but 
secularization brought restrictions in religious instruction. The Chinese 
were the most numerous ethnic element in English schools when their 
system became integrated with the government system after 1920. In¬ 
dian schools were more prevalent on the estates. The University of Ma- 
iava was established in 1949. 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

The religious preferences of the people corresponded somewhat to 
their ethnic origins. Islam, the official state religion, had a postwar mem¬ 
bership of over 2.5 million, comprising over 90 percent of the Malays and 
some Indians. The Sultans, who headed the states and religious institn- 
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tions, appointed Kadis to administer Muslim law governing the lives of 
the Malays. The Chinese element of the population, in general, main¬ 
tained the Confucian, Taoist, or Euddhist beliefs of their ancestors. 

C. Government and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

After World War II the establishment of the Union of Malay was 
announced in the British House of Commons. This, in effect, gave the 
Chinese population of Malaya greater political rights than the prewar sul¬ 
tanate system. The union p’an was rejected by the Malay elite and the 
Malayan civil servants. Pressure exerted by the two groups precipitated 
a December 1946 proposal to establish the Federation of Malaya; it was 
accepted in London and implemented in 1948. All Malayan administr 
tive units, which included nine states and two settlements, comprised the 
Federation. Authority to govern wa3 given to Malay rulers—each to 
devise a constitution for his state. There were no parliamenlai*y govern¬ 
ments established at the state levels. The High Commissioner, the rep¬ 
resentative of British interests, was the supreme authority over the whole 
Federation and was directly responsible to the Colonial Office at White¬ 
hall. He had veto power over the legislature. The Federal Executive 
Council was an appointed body forming the cabinet of the government 
and helping the High Commissioner in an advisory capacity. The Federal 
Legislature was presided over by the High Commissioner and consisted 
of 3 ex-officio members, 11 ministers representing the 9 states and 2 
settlements, 11 official members, and 60 unofficial members appointed to 
represent all the segments of Malayan society. 1 ’ This in effect placed 
the British in firm control of Malaya and also reaffirmed the status of 
the old Malay rulers. The Chinese and the Indians remained second- 
class citizens or aliens and had few or no political rights.. 

2. Description of political process 

Apart from the small Malayan Communist Party, Malaya never had 
a political organization with a history of opposition to the British rule. 
There were never any leaders of parties or groups who had served prison 
tr ms for illegal political activity. There was never a single leader who 
rose and preached nationalism to the Malayan people. 12 Malaya was a 
“placid country, apparently well content with British colonial ruie.’’•* 

Prior to World War II, there was only one Malay organization which 
extended throughout the Malayan peninsula. This organization, known 
as the Malayan Union, was founded in 1926 ana induced both modernists 
and conservatives. Its main concern was to safeguard the Malays from 
Chinese encroachment and to improve their culcural and economic life. 
A Malayan Indian Association during the interwar peiiou exerted some 
pressure on the government to improve Indian working conditions, but 
did not become involved in politics until shortly before World War II. 

The demand from groups and parties for greater participation in gov¬ 
ernment affairs began in 1945, when the idea for a centralized Malayan 
State was first proposed. The Malays feii into two groups: tha Kaum 
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Muda, which advocated a democratic government in a unified peninsula; 
and the Kaum Tua, which was more conservative and wanted a return 
of authority to Malay rulers of the states. Until this time the Malays 
had no real sense of unity and no desire for self-government. But when 
a small middle class evolved among the Malays after World War il it 
provided the impetus toward self-government. As a result, political 
groups began to flourish all over Malaya. 

The Malay Union of Johore very early opposed the existing authority. 
Groups consisting of officials and state servants were formed in almost 
all the states. In March i946, a conference of representatives of such 
groups established the United Malay National Organization (UMNO). 
The Malayan Chinese Association (MCA), bounded by Tan Cheng-lock, 
was established, with the government’s app r ival, to combat communism ir 
the Chinese community. The Alliance Coalition of Communal Parties, 
composed of elements from the three communities, emerged in 1960 as 
a strong political party. The first Malayan election was held m 1955 cr.d 
six major parties were represented. The Alliance won a large majority 
of seats. 

The only organized group eager for independence immediately following 
World War II was the Malayan Communist Party (MCP). Established 
in 1930, it had four periods of growth. First, up to 1937, it operated 
illegally in Malaya and appealed mostly to the Chinese community. Sec¬ 
ond, during World War II, it became associated with anti-Japanese enti- 
ment and its underground resistance movement made it the champion of 
the Allied cause. Third, the post-World War II period found the MCP 
organizing front groups and dominating the trade unions; it conducted a 
wave of fear and violent threats which precipitated racial riots between 
the Chinese and the Malays. Fourth, the “Emergency” declared in 1948 
by the British officials outlawed the MCP and its associated organizations, 
forcing- them to return to a policy of open violence and guerrilla warfare. 14 

3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

Until independence in 1967, the High Commissioner was the highest 
authority in the postwar Malayan Government, and he in turn was re¬ 
sponsible to his government in Gr-iat Britain. Government institutions 
could legally be changed only with his approval. 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

The Malayan Government until 1967 was under the direction of the 
British Colonial Office and its foreign policies reflected Brit sh interests. 

6. The role of military and police powers 

Prior to World War II, the British were faced with some violent 
demonstrations and strikes. The communal riots and the Communist- 
inspired strikes and demonstrations after the war necessitated the em¬ 
ployment o f British army units to put the outbreaks drwn. The Federa¬ 
tion Police Force, which had members from all communities, was also 
employed to maintain order. 
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D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Politiea! Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 

Although there were apparent weaknesses in the British lv.-- in Ma¬ 
laya prior to World War II, this rule was never plagued with a serious 
rebellion. The Malay community appeared well satisfied with the status 
quo; and although there was reason for dissatisfaction in the Indian and 
Chinese communities, there was never an attempt to overthrow the Brit¬ 
ish. The MCP, however, stin 3d up demonstrations and strikes both be¬ 
fore and after the war. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

Rubber and tin, industrialization and urbanization, war and economic 
dislocation, brought changes to the Malayan society which the existing 
social institutions could not deal with adequately. Communism flourished 
in this atmosphere. It found strength among those who rejected the help 
of others in meeting the problems of social and economic changes. Be¬ 
cause of industrialization and urbanization, a labor force developed in 
Malaya during the 1930’s. The British failed to grasp the significance 
of this development and did not encourage the organization of labor. The 
Communists took control by default and indoctrinated Malayan labor. 15 
Following the war, Malaya's near bankruptcy created difficult problems 
for the British. The rubber and tin industries needed some sort of re¬ 
habilitation; food was scarce; living costs soared beyond means; and the 
labor force became restless. These conditions furthered the development 
of communism. 

3. Social tensions 

Aside from the social tensions created by the plural character of Ma¬ 
layan society and the political predominance of the Malay community over 
the Chinese and the Indian communities, the Chinese produced further 
tensions, not by their disloyalty to Malaya, but rather by their extended 
loyalty to the competing political groups in China. Malayan Chinese 
loyalty to China was actively intensified after the Japanese invasion of 
the Chinese Mainland in 1931, placing the British authorities in a pre¬ 
carious situation vis-a-vis British-Japanese relations. Furthermore, Chi¬ 
nese cadres of the MCP were indoctrinating the Malayan labor force and 
instigating strikes and demonstrations in the 1930’s. To cope with the 
problem, the British instituted the “Banishment Ordinance” which allowed 
for the deportation of Chinese activists to their homeland. Branded as 
Communists in Malaya, they received a bad welcome from the Nationalist 
Government in China. 

Following the invasion of Malaya in December 194i, the Japanese oc¬ 
cupation troops forced one-fourth of the Chinese population out of the 
towns and cities and reestablished them in small villages on the fringes 
of the jungles. The “squatter ’ population, as they became known, be¬ 
came the butt of the legal restrictions devised tc discriminate against the 
Chinese after the war. The Chinese saw themselves as second-class citi- 
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zens under the postwar federal system, which to them represented an 
injustice that they were committed to change. 

4. Government recognition of and reaction Lo weaknesses 
The British did not respond to the basic social problem that the Chi¬ 
nese community in Malaya represented. Their reaction was to attempt 
to suppress the MCP rather than to counter its appeal. In the early 
1930’s the Communist Party was declared illegal, and when the party set 
in motion a wave of strikes in the middle thirties, the "Banishment Or¬ 
dinance” was instituted. The British did, however, propose a plan pro¬ 
viding for Chinese political participation in the form of a Malayan Union 
after World War II, but this was rejected by the Malay community. As 
a consequence, a large number of Chinese succumbed to the appeals of 
the Communist Party. 

After the war, the British authorities attempted to control Communist 
activities—first, by demobilizing a wartime guerrilla army composed of 
MCP members which had been trained and aimed by the B.'tlsh High 
Command to fight the Japanese, and second, by passing certain legislation 
to control MCP activities. The Federation of Trade Unions, which the 
Communists formed, controlled the strikes and unrest, violence and in¬ 
timidation. Outlawing the Federation and restricting the leadership of 
the trade unions, the Government tried to undermine Communist influence 
in labor activities. 1 * The Malayan Communist Party’s efforts to over¬ 
throw British rule forced the British to declare an all-out drive against 
the party in June 1948. 

III. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 

A. Actors in the Revolution 
1. The revolutionary leadership 

The revolutionary leaders in Malaya were not the type usually as¬ 
sociated with nationalist movements. One leader dedicated himself to an 
ideology best suited to enhance his ascendancy to power, while another, 
a dedicQ—d Communist, received comparatively little popular support. 
The outstanding, and certainly the most intriguing, character of the rev¬ 
olutionary leadership was Loi Tak. Supposedly of Annamite stock, Loi 
Tak arrived in Singapore in 1934; where he came from and what he had 
done previously is not recorded. He immediately made contacts with 
Communist Party members, and his glib use of Marxist ten- irmlogy won 
him the office of Secretary General in 1939. During the war, he collab¬ 
orated with the British authorities and helped the Allied cause. Several 
times during his career his party loyalty was questioned and his Icader- 
■; hip threatened. In 1947 he absconded with party funds and has never 
been seen since. 

Ch’en P’ing, aiso known as Wong Mar.-wa and Chin Peng, inherited the 
party leadership vacated by Loi Tak. Ch'sn P’ing—ft Malayan Chinese— 
had both a Chinese and English education. He was introduced to com¬ 
munism while in school and became a member of the party in 1940. Dur- 
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ing the war, he became Loi Tak’s right-hand man. Ch’en P’ing was 
awarded the Order of the British Empire for his military service against 
the Japanese during the war and, like Loi Tak, he was a good organizer. 
By 1954, he was known to have had a very large reward over his head.* 
2. The revolutionary following 

The MCP seems to have absorbed the ambitious and the restless, the 
undisciplined and opportunistically inclined people. From these, it cre¬ 
ated “a highly disciplined organization of professional revolutionaries.” 17 

At first, the party recruits were mostly embittered and radical intellec¬ 
tuals, with a sprinkling of certain elements of the industrial working 
force. The party became widely accepted because of its anti-Japanese 
sentiments. After the war, the MCP found a fertile field for proselytiz¬ 
ing among the Chinese. The Chinese community was no longer integrate^, 
and coherent; it was caught up in change and the transition was beyond 
the traditional bounds. Chinese interests ran counter to political develop¬ 
ments and communism profited by this situation. The revolutionary 
foliowing was approximately 95 percent Chinese. Although the party’s 
adherents numbered many thousands, at no time was its actual member¬ 
ship more than 3.000 strong. 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 
1. Internal organization 

The internal organization of the revolutionary effort consisted first 
and 'Vemost of the Malayan Communist Party. The Central Committee 
of tt *> party, 10 to 13 members, was headed first by Loi Tak and later 
by Ch’en P’ing. Ch’en P’ing, Yeung Kwo, and Can Lee formed the Polit¬ 
buro after 1948. Below the Central Committee, the regional bureaus fol¬ 
lowed, with State Committees, District Committees, Branch Committees 
and finally, the cells. Relations between the various levels of the party 
hierarchy were maintained by having senior members of lower commit¬ 
tees serve as members of the next highest committee. 

The Malayan Races Liberation Army (MRLA) was the fighting unit 
of the revolutionary organization. First known as the Malayan People’s 
Anti-Japanese Army (MPAJA), it was organized under the auspices of 
the British Command shortly before the Japanese invasion to conduct 
guerrilla attacks against the Japanese occupation forces. The British 
attempted to disband the guerrillas after the war, but the MRLA kept 
its units fairly intact by falsifying the membership lists submitted to the 
British, forming the “Old Comrades Associations,” and aiding large quan¬ 
tities of arms. The party created and controlled the guerrilla units down 
to the platoon level through its Central Military Committee. Coordination 
from the MCP Executive Committee down to the smallest bandit units 
proved to be an impossibility, !n most cases the regiments, the largest 
units of the MRLA, had to be controlled by the state districts, and later 

•See Harry Miller, Menace in Malaya (London: George G. Hsrrap & Co., Ltd., 
1951), or Gene Z. Hanrahon, The Communist. Struggle In Malaya (New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1954) for more complete biographical sketches. 
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d. • ag the insurrection, coordination between the companies proved im¬ 
possible. There were approximately 5,000 MRLA guerrillas living in 
jungle camps, each containing up to 600 troops. The camps were later 
reduced to as few as three to five men. 

The Min Yuen, a civilian mass organization set up to assist the guerr'i,' s 
in the jungle, was the auxiliary unit of the MRLA. Its main duties 
included furnishing the guerrillas with material supplies, functioning 
as an intelligence and courier network, and effecting a closer liaison 
with the masses. Local Min Ytter. organizations included regional com¬ 
mittees, peasants’ unions, “liberation leagues,” women’s unions, and self- 
protecting corps which also acted as part-time guerrillas. 18 The Branch 
Committees of the MCP organized and controlled the Min Yuen within 
their districts. 

It is difficult to assess the membership of this organization. Many of 
the Chinese villages established when the Japanese relocated some of the 
Chinese population acted as supply depots for runners carrying supplies 
to the guerrillas in the deeper jungles. Many of these Ciuneoe Villagers 
were volunteer members of the revolutionary organization. But many 
were also intimidated and many more refused to take part in the revolu¬ 
tion. Some figures for the combined membership of the MRLA and the 
Min Yuen go as high as 500,000, but *hese estimates appear to be far 
too high. 

2. External organization 

The Communist uprising in the summer of 1948 has been attributed, 
by some at urces, to an international conference held in Calcutta in Feb¬ 
ruary J948. This probability is based on circumstantial evidence only and 
“no documentary evidence is likely to be found.” 19 

C. Goals of the Revolution 

1. Concrete political aims of revolutionary leaders 

The prewar goals of the revolutionary leaders were tc infiltrate and 
control many political and economic organizations in order to disrupt the 
Malayan economy. The goals of the revolution itself were "-iberate" 
an area of Malaya, gain contr*' 1 , and declare that area independent. The 
periphery of the controlled area was to be widened to inJude larger 
f«ctions of Malaya. Captured documents show that the Communists had 
timed a declaration for tn? independence of a Communist Reoublie of 
Malaya for August 8,1948. w As announced by the revolution;”-;' leaders, 
their objectives were “national liberation,” the establishment o s a “demo¬ 
cratic government” based on universal suffrage, and unification of all the 
“oppressed peoples of the Far East.” 11 Their more irnmediat; political 
aims after 1950 were the election of all the Legislative Council inembers, 
greater equality of citizenship rights in all the Malayan communities, and 
recognition of political parties in all discussions concerning a Malayan con¬ 
stitution ** 

2. Social and economic goals cf leadership and following 

Social and economic yoa'is of the revolutionary leadership and its 
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following concerned the expansion of the Malayan economy and greater 
achievements toward social progress. This included adoption of an 8- 
hour workday, a social security program, an educational system allowing 
the three communities to use their own languages, and recognition of equal 
rights for women. 23 

D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

1. Methods for weakening existing authority and countermeasures 
by government 

The overall Communist, strategy for conducting the armed revolution¬ 
ary struggle against the British in Malaya called for a protracted war 
to be executed in three separate phases. In the first phase the MCP 
planned to weaken the British forces and to preserve and expand its ov 
forces. In the second phase the Communist guerrillas were to driv' the 
British from the hinterland and restrict them to such strategic " l - 
as supply centers and cities. During th's same phase the MCP plani-to 
to transform its activities from irregular warfare to inooiie warfare. T n 
the final phase, the MCP planned to establish strong Communist base 
from which to operate, and which would provide the necessary recruits 
to expand these bases, and finally to ;oin the bases together in order tc 
control all of Malaya. 24 

A general uprising to pave the way for a rebellion was instituted by 
the MCP in June 1948 when communal riots, which had been occurring 
since the announcement of the Union Plan in 1946, were at a peak. The 
Communists capitalized on the chaotic situation and organized their own 
violence as MRLA guerrilla units began the first phase of the revolution. 
Small-scale raids, road ambushes, murder, robbery, sabotage, terrorist ac¬ 
tion, skirmishes with the British Security Forces, and attacks on police 
stations were the tactics employed by the small guerrilla bands. Rubber 
plantations were ruined as the Communists attempted to cripple the Brit¬ 
ish economic system; and terroristic Communist activities so frightened 
some of the anti-Communist Chinese squatters that the MCP was able 
to extract large sums of money from them in the form of "protection 
payoffs’’ to help finance its war against the British. 25 

Three factors limited Communist success during the first phase and 
prevented the MCP from carrying out the second phase as planned. First, 
the MCP failed to gain mass support. Second, the MRLA was unable to 
mobilize a major force and therefore had no alternative but. to continue 
its small-scale raids against government supply line:- ar.d large estates. 
Added to this second factor was the crude manner of providing, and the 
unpredictability of receiving supplips from the Min Yuen, which gave the 
MRLA units logistical problems. Third, British countermeasures success¬ 
fully stymied MRLA attempts to establish “temporary basts” in the 
jungle. Without secure base areas from which to operate, the guerrilla 
units were forced to seek refuge deeper in the jungle. Thus food and 
supply problems were complicated and the MCP communications system 
was rendered ineffective. 26 
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British countermeasures were not restricted to a military campaign. 
The entire responsibility for conducting counterguerrilla activities against 
the Communists rested “fairly and squarely with the civil government. 
The Armed Forces work fed] in support of police, though all emergency 
activities [were] so interconnected that on occasions it [was] a 
little difficult to decide who [was] in support of whom.” 27 This led 
one noted expert on Asian politics to comment that the British were wag¬ 
ing “socialized warfare” against the MCP. 23 The “sociological” tech¬ 
niques included resettlement, detention, repatriation, and rehabilitation. 

In order to control the activities of the Min Yuen and to reduce the 
maneuverability of the MRLA, the government in 1950 instituted the 
“Briggs Plan,” which, in part, ma f, e provisions to resettle close to one- 
half a million Chinese squatters, who had been living close to the jungle, 
in new villages which could be controlled by the British. 29 This reset¬ 
tlement served the dual purpose of fencing in potential Communist “sym¬ 
pathizers.” and keeping out Min Yuen agents wno relied on “svm- 
pathizers” for funds and supplies. As a result, the main supply line of 
the guerrillas was cut. At the same time, the government expended 
considerable sums to further economic, social, and civic development in 
these villages. Development was concentrated mainly on education, 
health, agriculture, and public works. 30 

“Emergency Regulation 17,” promulgated in 1948, made provisions for 
the “detention” of anyone suspected of aiding and abetting those who were 
taking part in Communist activities. Detention was a preventive mea¬ 
sure and was not punitive. Under the same regulation, detained persons 
were subject to repatriation, and these repatriated persons had to remain 
outside the Federation. The alternative to repatriation was rehabilita¬ 
tion. Under this provision of “Emergency Regulation 17,” detained per¬ 
sons were placed in “rehabilitation” centers for 8 months to a year, after 
which they were to be released unconditionally. 31 

Having concentrated and isolated the squatters, both physically and 
psychologically, the British then isolated MCP units from the whole pop¬ 
ulation, Everything, including food, clothing, supplies, and equipment, 
was denied them. Gen. Sir Gerald Templer, who commanded the activ¬ 
ities of the “Emergency,” described this as “securing the base.” 32 The 
forces mainly concerned with “securing the bass” were: the Regular Pol¬ 
ice Force, the Home Guard, and the Special Constable. 

The Regular Police Force was used primarily for the maintenance of 
law and order; at the same time it attempted to win the confidence of 
the people. The Home Guard patrolled and guarded the perimeter of the 
villages and scattered huts. An Operation Section of the Home Guard 
v a -’ sent out from the villages for 2 or more days to patrol remote areas. 
The Special Constable aided the Regular Police Force in a variety of tasks 
such a3 road and food checks, guarding “labor lines,” a„d furnishing per¬ 
sonal bodyguards for estate owners. 

Active operations to eliminate the MRLA in the jungle were conducted 
by the army, RAF, and the navy. Stationed according to intelligence re- 
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ports of the disposition and strength of the MRLA, the army was cos¬ 
mopolitan in character and contained British, Fijians, and Malays, as 
well as Chinese and Indian units. The RAF and the navy assisted in the 
war against the MRLA in a variety of ways such as boir.bir>» strafing, 
transport, reconnaissance, casualty evacuation, and movement of small 
forces.* 8 Navy helicopter operations became indispensable. These air¬ 
craft were able to land in the most inaccessible and hazardous jungle 
areas. Troops, shinnying down ropes from the helicopters, landed in zones 
deep in jungles from which operations were centered. The helicopters: 
were also used to chase Communists and land troops to continue the 
chase. 14 

The government Security Force became more mobile in the jungle 
With its superior military technology, the Security Force depended highly 
on the use of helicopters and air drops with which to maintain strong 
units for longer periods in the jungle where Communists thought them¬ 
selves safe. Deep jungle penetration brought the B‘ hi contact with 
aboriginal tribes, which eventually were controlled by the Security Force, 
who were then able to establish jungle supply depots. The Security 
Force was greatly aided by an agreement made with the Thai Govern¬ 
ment in 1949 which allowed the Federation police to pursue Communist 
guerrillas as far as 10 miles within the Thai frontier. 

By 1951, terrorism had proved insufficient as a means for the Com¬ 
munist forces to achieve their aim3. This became the turning point for 
MCP tactics. Directives from the Central Committee of the MCP ordered 
that terrorism should become more discreet, and party members should 
concentrate more on the infiltration of specific legal organizations. This 
also largely met with failure, and the party again reversed its directives, 
in 1952, reverting to increased terrorism. The policy shifts of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee were not very rapidly carried out in the different areas 
of Malaya. This was due primarily to the inefficient and very slow 
system of communications which the purty could operate while being 
harassed by the British. The MCP in the meantime repeatedly requested 
thr+ the Federation recognize its organization as a legal political party. 
The government refused to give in to these requests, or to negotiate with 
the MCP as an organized group, but in 1955 it offered an amnesty to all 
persons who had individually taken arms against the government. All 
persons who had given aid to the insurgents could surrender without being 
prosecuted for their activities during the “Emergency.” 85 The amnesty 
increased the number of Communist defectors, but failed to bring the 
MRLA activities to an end. Terrorism continued in decreasing intensity 
until and even beyond the end of the “Emergency” in July I960. How¬ 
ever, by August 1957, the situation was considered sufficient]}' secure that 
Malaya could take its place as an independent member of the Common¬ 
wealth. 

2. Methods for gaining support and countermeasures taken by gov¬ 
ernment 

The main technique used by the Communists to gain a following was 
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to exploit the vulnerable position of the Malayan Chinese. It was among 
this group that they were most successful. 

Communist youth leagues were established by the MCP in the early 
years to organize the radical element among the younger Chinese. Com¬ 
bined with this was an all-out effort to spread propaganda among the 
general public by the distribution of leaflets. When the MCF turned 
its attention to the unorganized labor force, the British began to impose 
restrictive measures upon the cadres: the “Banishment Ordinance” was 
one such measure. 

In 1945, the MCP was at its peak of popularity. Until 1948 it leaned 
heavily on the Chinese community and the increasing labor force for 
support. The party conducted its propaganda campaign with published 
papers and pamphlets, but the distribution of printed matter was severely 
restricted by the Printing and Publishing Enactment of 1945. Two Chi¬ 
nese newspapers were suppressed. By 1948. the beginning of the “Emer¬ 
gency,” MCP popular support had declined end the propag.-sn:!? themes 
had lost some of their flavor. During the “Emergency” the Min Yuen 
“runners” kept Communist propaganda in circulation among the sympa¬ 
thizers. Much of the Communist propaganda was countered by the legal 
anti-Communist Malayan Chinese Association. 

Many Communists surrendered, but the surrender rate varied greatly 
with the successes of communism jn other parts of the world, dropping 
when Great Britain recognized Red China, when China was scoring vic¬ 
tories in Korea, when the Vietminh was scoring victories in Vietnam, 
and again when the British commander. General Templer, left Malaya. 
By 1956, a date for which figures are available, the Communist casualties 
for the “Emergency” were: 5,983 killed, 1,762 surrendered, and 1,173 
captured. Ninety percent of these casualties were Chinese.** 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

The Communist retreat during 1952 and 1953 allowed political activity 
to assume greater importance. In 1953, the major political parties held 
conferences in which an Elections Committee was appointed to consider 
recommendations made by the parties. In the fall of 1955, Malaya held 
its first election, and on August 31, i957, the Federation of Malaya be¬ 
came an independent member of the British Commonwealth. Singapore, 
a city-state with a large Chinese population, also received its independ- 
er.ee; Singapore and the Federation of Malaya became separjv.e political 
entities despite their common economic and cultural framework. 

The Communists claimed that independence had resulted from their 
revolutionary efforts. They had Io3t the shooting war, however, and 
much of their popular support It is not likely that they could now ccant 
on the civilian populace if they should attempt to overthrow the Federal 
Government From 1955 to 1957 the MCP depended primarily upon its 
ability to penetrate and infiltrate a still disorganized Chinese community. 
Eighty-four percent of the electorate in the 1955 elections was Maiay, 
leaving large numbers of Malayan Chinese uncertain about committing 
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themselves to cooperation with the other racial groups. 31 By 1959, 
however, the electorate on the whole increased, “and the proportion of 
non-Malay electors also was considerably larger than in 1955.” The Chi¬ 
nese electorate increased from 150,000 in 1955 to 0,000 in .’/'SO as * 
result of citizenship regulations stipulated in the independent Malayan 
constitution. 38 This, in effect, made the MCP : s prime target elusive. 

On the other hand, pro-Communist elements have gained much influence 
within the ranks of political and social organizations. Labor unions, poli¬ 
tical parties, and other organized groups in the urban areas ha' a been 
affected by this influence and many have shifted to the left on the political 
scale. In the 1955 elections the anti-Communist Alliance Coalition of Com¬ 
munal Parties won 51 of the 52 seats; in 1959 it won only 74 of 104 seats. 38 
Many seats were gained by the leftwing Labour Party, the Socialist Front, 
and the People’s Progressive Party. The rural vote, still representing 
the bulk of the electorate, continues to support the Alliance.. 

Though remaining predominant, the Malay vote has to:: i jued to dimin¬ 
ish slowly in importance. “The extent to which the Alliance can find a 
real basis for Chinese and Indian support may therefore well determine 
the outcome of Malaya’s next Parliamentary election.” 40 
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LATIN AMERICA 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF AREA AND 
REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENTS 

I. GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITION 

Latin America extends from the southern border of Texas southward 
7,000 miles to Cape Horn. Its area is 2% times that of the continental 
United States. 1 The term “Latin America" embraces 20 sovereign na¬ 
tions of Central and South America and the Caribbean area. The coun¬ 
tries range in size from Brazil, larger than the United Slates, to Haiti, 
which is smaller than West Virginia. Brazil has 65.7 million inhabitants, 
while Panama has only 1.1 million. Racial diversity is likewise great; in 
Haiti the population is almost completely Negro; in Bolivia, Ecdor, Peru, 
Guatemala, and Paraguay the inhabitants are principally Indian or of In¬ 
dian origin, and in the remaining republics they are primarily white. 

II. BACKGROUND OF TWENTIETH CENTURY REVOLUTIONS 

A. Geography 

Geographical factors have had a great influence on Latin American 
political life. The high, rugged, and barren Andes Mountains, steaming 
jungles and forests, and great rivers served to intensify the clustering 
of people into isolated, groups around some natural point of vantage. 
These same fractioning features serve as barriers to transportation and 
effective communication, further isolating these dispersed groups. This 
isolation inevitably affects tne political life of these countries. Noi only is 
it hard for the inhabitants of remote areas to be well-informed on na¬ 
tional issues and events, but it is even more difficult for them to make 
uieir influence felt. A case in point is Bolivia, where the tin miners were 
unable to aid the dictator Villarroel when he was overthrown in 1946.* 
Because v,X their inability to make their voices heard, these rural inhabit¬ 
ants are ignored by residents of the large cities, and in turn often lose 
any interest in politics, thus making it easier for minorities within the 
populous centers to manipulate or gain control over the government. 

3. Economy 

There are four important economic factors that influence domestic and 
international politics in Latin America. However, in an area so large and 
varied there are always major exceptions to any possible generalization. 

1. Economists describe the area as being “underdeveloped,” as meas¬ 
ured by three distinguishing characteristics. First, in an “underdevel¬ 
oped” economy industrialization is either nonexistent or in a primitive 
stat: and land cultivation remains the primary means of economic sup- 
poiw. Second, living standards, expressed in per capita income, are low 


* Refer to the Bolivian Revolrtion, p. 163. 
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in relation to those of “industrialized” countries. Third, and most signi¬ 
ficant, the area is in a state of rapid transition toward industrialization 
and urbanization. 

But within this general structure there is obviously a wide range of 
difference. Latin American countries range from the “Indian” countries 
with extremely underdeveloped economies, such as Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, 
Guatemala, and Ecuador, through the typically underdeveloped economies 
such as Costa Rica, to the industrialized and fairly well-developed coun¬ 
tries of Argentina, Venezuela, and Uruguay. 2 

2. Agriculture plays a disproportionately large role in the economy 
of these nations, although the productivity of the soil ranges from th 
highly fruitful conditions in Argentina to the bare subsistence agriculture 
of Ecuador. Land is regarded as the most important source of wealth, 
and land ownership is considered a mark of prestige. In most of these 
countries a very small percentage of ihe population -v.yrc the bulk of the 
arable land, and this group conbcquenuy plays a very important role in 
government. The great majority of the agricultural workers continue 
to live under conditions of sharecropping and peonage. It is, therefore, 
relatively easy for a gifted demagogue to gain a following merely by 
harping on the string of "agricultural reform"; to the poor this means 
taking the land away from the rich and giving it to them. 

3. Latin America is one of the world’s major sources of raw ma¬ 
terials, and especially of minerals. The political implications of this fact 
lie mainly in the international field, but it also plays an important part 
in domestic politics. In Bolivia, power was for a long time in the hands 
of the “tin barons,” and oil influences the politics of Mexico and Ven¬ 
ezuela. Other governments are likewise influenced by the possession of 
valuable minerals. The peacetime demand for these raw materials is 
essential to Latin American economies, and in time of war the continent 
is a leading supplier of strategic and critical materials. 

4. Finally, foreign capital plays a large part in both the economy 
and the politics of Latin America and is the basis of most charges of 
“imperialism.” British investment is concentrated in southern South 
America and U.S. investment in the rest of Latin America. 

C. The Social System 

The class system, established by the early colonize :•<>, has become for¬ 
malized and rigid with the passing of generations. r n general, it takes 
the form of a division into three groups, based*on social rather than ethnic 
differences. The “whites” or creoles, making up an average of 15 to 30 
percent of the population, 3 are European in cultural, historic, and linguistic 
orientation; they constitute a species of ruling class, occupying the major 
offices in the government, army, and church, a.id owning a major por¬ 
tion of the country’s land. In some countries a middle group, known as 
mestizos or Cholos, is composed of Indians or persons of mixed blood who 
have adopted European customs and language and attempt to emulate 
the upper class. These constitute roughly a third of the total population 
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of Latin America. The Indians who have maintained a traditional semi- 
isolateu existence in scattered villages make up the lower class. Where 
Negroes exist in large numbers, as in the Caribbean island republics and 
certain regions of Brazil, they tend to be associated with the lower claso. 
But this is not to say that all Latin American countries contain these three 
groups in significant proportions. Argentina provides an example of a 
virtually all-“white,” non-Indian republic, whereas Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru 
and Ecuador are largely Indian and Haiti is largely Negro.* 

Although possible, class mobility is a slow and difficult process, for 
two reasons: (1) each class values its own way of life, and (2) the bar¬ 
riers to interclass mobility are still formidable. It is not easy for an In¬ 
dian to learn to speak Spanish, let alone read or write it; it is difficult 
for him to move to a big city, to buy a large landed estate, or to become 
a priest. But once an Indian has made the transition, he is for all prac¬ 
tical purposes considered to be a mestizo, and a mestizo able to pene¬ 
trate the upper class is likewise considered to be a “white,” despite his 
race. 

The majority of the Latin American revolutions within the past two 
decades were instigated by the “white” or creole group. This group in 
each country is the best educated, the wealthiest, and the one in closest 
contact with politics. The tendency of revolutions carried out by this 
group has been to change the leadership, but not to overhaul any of the 
traditional institutions. There have been important exceptions, however, 
as in Mexico and, recently Cuba. 

The maldistribution of land and material comforts, and the rigid class 
system protected by the traditional oligarchy of army, government, and 
church, have been in existence since the early days of the Spanish con¬ 
quest. But only in fairly recent times have special pres3tues begun 
to manifest themselves in violent change—in Mexico beginning in 1910 
a: .* later in Cuba, Bolivia, and elsewhere. 

D. Colonial Background 

It is commonly accepted that the seeds of present day Latin American 
dictatorships are found in the history of the Iberian and native American 
autocracies, from the Incas to the Spanish monarchy. Two institutions 
during the colonial era did much to cultivate authoritarian thought. One 
was the church, which acted as an arm of the colonial government. It 
introduced education and dominated it; through education it implanted the 
belief that authority should not be challenged. The second institution 
was government. Spain’s absolute control over the colonies through vice¬ 
roys responsible only to the Spanish crown conditioned the people to dic¬ 
tatorship. The results of these influences are seen in the facts that: (1) 
although Latin American constitutions are frequently adapted from that 

* It is important to remember that the basis of this social structure usually is not 
races but classes. “The bases of differentiation among them are social rather than 
biological; an individual’s learned behavicr, his way of life rather than his physical 
characteristics, determine the group with which he is identified.” * 
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of the United States, they usually strengthen the power of the executive 
at the expense of the legislative and judicial branches, 5 and (2) when 
independence movements appeared in the 19th century, many of the lend¬ 
ers believed that monarchy should remain the basic governnvi: Lai form. 

III. REVOLUTIONS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

A. Revolutionary Trends 

Latin America has experienced a succession of revolutions during the 
20th century. Within these a definite trend is distinguishable—a gradual 
broadening of the revolutionary base. Risking oversimplification, one 
may distinguish between three types of revolutions: (1) The traditions 1 
coup d’etat, carried on within the ruling elite, is essentially restricted u, 
the replacement of the president and his immediate aids, leaving the basic 
political system intact. This type cf '■onservative “revolution” completely 
dominated Latin American political history until the Mexican Revolution 
of 1910 broadened the revolutionary oase and introduced a more pro¬ 
gressive element. The Mexican Revolution was carried out by a combi¬ 
nation of elite governmental factions and opposition political groups, some 
of whom had the support of the peasants. Dr. Getulio Vargas’ “march of 
Rio” in 1930 utilized the working classes.® The Guatemalan Revolution 
of 1944 and the Bolivian Revolution in 1.162 also attempted to consider 
the needs of labor and found support from this group. (2) The second 
type has a broader base and has resulted in some social change. (3) 
The Cuban Revolution of Fidel Castro may represent a third type of rev¬ 
olutionary movement—one with a very wide popular base and expensive 
social and economic changes. It was supported by a large proportion of 
the citizenry of the island, and resulted in significant and sudden political, 
economic, and social change. Although all three types occur side by 
side, the trend appears to be toward the mass movement, as popularized 
by Fidel Castro, who made it clear to all of Latin America that the goods 
of the rich could be expropriated to feed, clothe, and house the poor—at 
ihc expense of the persona! and political liberty that frequently, under 
authoritarian governments, had been more nominal than actual. 

B. Influencing Factors 

The frequency of Latin American revolutions may be explained by 
several factors. A prominent Peruvian lawyer one.? said: “When you 
Anglo-Saxons write a constitution, you do it as a prar ucai guide by which 
you operate. We Latins write an ideal constitution to which we may as ¬ 
pire, but which is above and beyond us.” 7 This disregard of constitutions 
has fostered a widespread lack of respect for law and order, from minor 
traffic regulations to electoral laws. Lack of respect for law has been 
enhanced by personal experience with fraudulent manipulation of electoral 
results under dictatorial regimes. Thus the individual becomes highly 
susceptible to the ambitious leader who argues that since it is impossible 
to attain civic objectives under the law, one must bypass the ±xiles and 
regulations. One political analyst observed that: 
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. . . constitutional fragility in the area is aggravated by such divisive forces 
among the whites as personalism and family rivalries, regionalism and other 
conflicts of intra-class interests, sometimes translated into doctrinal and ideo¬ 
logical terms. These conflicts are frequently suriiciortly disruptive to give 
the coup de grace to a weak and unworkable constitution. They are normally 
followed by the promulgation of a new—and equally (ideal)—constitution— 
with the political system, fundamentally unchanged, settling down to await 
its next revolution.* 

The “gentlemen's agreement,” whereby ousted government leaders are 
assured asylum and exile in neighboring countries, protects them from 
punishment for political misdeeds and provides a convenient place in which 
to conspire and organize a counterrevolt. 

World War II greatly influenced the occurrence of revolutions. During 
the early war years the demand for goods by the United States tended 
to bring prosperity and, to some extent, stability to Latin America. Those 
revolutionary attempts that did occur up to March 1944 were usually mo¬ 
tivated by the desire of internal pro-Axis or pro-Ally factions to better 
their positions. The overthrow of Castillo in Argentina in 1943 was in¬ 
terpreted at first as a move toward the Allies, but the new administration 
reaffirmed neutrality, with some concessions to each side. : 

In the later war years and the early postwar period stability and pros¬ 
perity faltered and unrest developed as shortages and inflation began to 
appear. The United States, embarking on a program of mutual security, 
supplied Latin American governments with surplus and other war ma¬ 
terials; this tended to strengthen entrenched conservative and military- 
oriented regimes. The little man, who suffered most from economic 
fluctuation, sought more real freedom and better conditions through 
leftist-oriented revolutionary movements: Democracy, equality, and free¬ 
dom were much-discussed concepts in the postwar world; although the 
rural inhabitants of the Latin American countries were largely unmoved 
by them, urban dwellers responded eagerly. Thus, three revolutions be¬ 
tween May 1944 and July 1946 were strongly supported by large groups 
in the capital cities. These were the ouster of Martinez in El Salvador 
and Ubicc ;a Guatemala,* and the assassination of Villarroel in Bolivia. 

C. Actors 

Latin American revolutions have traditionally been generated by politics 
among the “whites,” or upper class. Indians and mestizos have rarely 
become involved in politics; when they did participate, it wa.~ usually to 
join an action organized bv the "whites.” 

The combatants were often limited to rival military chieftains and their 
close supporters. Sometimes interested members of the landed oligarchy 
or a small group of professional men would become involved m political 
intrigues, but the general population was not affected. Because of the 
control exercised by the top military officers over the manpower and 
weapons of the armed forces under their command it was extremely dif¬ 
ficult for anyone to maintain himself in a dictatorial position or to stage 

* See summary of the Guatemalan Revolution, p. 101. 
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a revolution without at least the partial support—or the calculated neu¬ 
trality—of the military leaders. 

In recent decades, as pointed out, the base of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment has broadened and the middle class as well as labor *"'d peasant 
groups played an increasingly important role. Of outstanding influence 
are the often highly idealistic and Marxist-oriented university students 
and their professors. Much of the early impetus to the movements which 
overthrew Villarroel in Bolivia and Ubico in Guatemala was supplied by 
students. Even after the Latin American student leaves the university 
campus, he maintains the tradition of using political agitation and even 
revolution to achieve his desired ends. Dissatisfied urban workers under 
persuasive organizers have also swollen the revolutionary followings. 

Within the last few years revolutionary movements have come to in¬ 
clude also a significant proportion of the peasants and the very poor, who 
are easily attracted by the promise of agrarian reform and better social 
conditions. Fidel Castro’s Marxist-oriented social re.< hifion has become 
a symbol to many of the poor and underprivileged of Latin America. The 
peasants played a role in the Mexican Revolution of 1910, and indirectly 
in Bolivia in 1952. 

D. Techniques 

The internal coup d’etat, which has been the most frequent type of 
revolution, Is characterized by a narrow internal organization; it is us¬ 
ually carried out purely within the government and involves only military, 
government, and closely associated elements. Planned and executed by 
a very small and closely organized group, aided by loyal supporters, it 
usually results merely in a change of dictators or of the leadership clique. 
Several significant techniques have been used with varying frequency in 
the broader-based Latin American revolutions. Since the 1930’s the gen¬ 
eral strike has been gaining importance. It usually rests on the action 
of university students, often, but not always, acting in coalition with 
organized labor. The general strike has been especially significant in 
Central America, where it has been a major factor in the overthrow of 
governments—e.g., Martinez in El Salvador and Ubico in Guatemala. 

Demonstrations also are likely to have some sort of organizational base. 
They are typically instruments of organized opposition groups—political 
parties, especially the active Communist minorities; the church, when it 
finds itself opposed to government measures; labor urJons; and university 
groups. But demonstrations have also been organized by the government 
in power to give the impression of popular support. 

Mob action and riots, more violent and less under organizational control, 
are infrequent in Latin America. They signify a very serious malfunc¬ 
tioning of the political system. An example was the great violence ac¬ 
companying the downfall of the Bolivian Government in 1946, when Presi¬ 
dent Vallarroel’s body was hanged from a lamppost in La Paz. 

Assassination of government officials is another manifestation of revo¬ 
lutionary violence in Latin America. Usually minor officials are the 
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victims; the leader is given the traditional right of “asylum and exile.” 
However, there have been a number of recent exceptions: Gen. Anastasio 
Somoza of Nicaragua was assassinated in 1956, Col. Carlos Castillo Armas 
of Guatemala was killed a year later, and General Trujillo of the Domini¬ 
can Republic was murdered in 1961. 

IV. RESULTS AND OUTLOOK 

As everywhere in underdeveloped areas, nationalism is a major element 
of today’s revolutionary movements in L?tin America, but their social and 
political impact varies widely. Some are extreme in their orientation, 
others are moderate in their social and political philosophy and advocate 
gradual change. The standard components include an appeal to national 
integrity and demands for economic development and social justice. Most 
nationalist movements also call for a broadening cf the popular base in 
the political processes of the state. 

The social welfare orientation is shared by three types of me,cmeets: 
(1) the Communist movements, (2) the national agrarian-populistic move¬ 
ments, and (3) a steadily growing movement aptly termed the “Jacobin 
Left” by Robert Alexander. 10 Each of these will be discussed in turn. 

Communist parties—small, well-organized, and highly vocal—function 
openly and legally in some Latin American countries; in the others—-Bra¬ 
zil, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
and Peru—they maintain active underground organizations or ally them¬ 
selves so closely with legal national parties that their aims seem to be 
indistinguishable. The Communist tactics are to remain in the back¬ 
ground, manipulating those in positions of leadership and creating con¬ 
fusion, rather than putting forth a positive program. Their interest lies 
not in strengthening and bettering the lot of the people but in weakening 
governments, thus creating conditions deemed favorable foi the eventual 
: ‘.;c of communism. 

The second type of nationalistic movement is comprised of those 
agrarian-populistic parties supported by the elements of the democratic 
left. These “Aprista parties,” as they are called, seek far-reaching 
social and economic change, usually including agrarian reform and the in¬ 
tegration of the poor into the country’s political process. Unlike the 
Communists, they have international ties only within Latin America. The 
prototype is the APRA of Peru; other Aprista parties are the Accidn 
Democr&tica of Venezuela,♦ the National Liberation Party m Costa Rica 
and, in a different way, Mexico’s PRI. 

The third type of nationalistic movement is made up of the “Jacobin 
left.” 

This group regards the checks and balances and the individual freedoms of 
the democratic system as obstacles to agrarian reform, mass education and 
"economic independence.” It argues that the United States, fearful of losing 
a source of cheap raw material; and foodstuffs, opposes industrialization in 
the hemisphere. It insists that the enemies of the United States ere the 

* See discussion of Venezuela, p. 119. 
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area’s natural allies, and that only a dictatorial revolutionary regime can 
move with the speed and decision necessary to bring about an effective social 
revolution in Latin America. 11 

The Jacobin Left is not a new phenomenon. A decade ago President 
Juan Peron of Argentina tried unsuccessfully to rally this gn">p around 
himself so that he couid become a hemispheric leader. Today Fidel Cas¬ 
tro is trying to gain the support of this steadily growing group, which, 
although not Communist, does not believe in political democracy and thus 
is willing to work with the Communists m their struggle to gain control 
of the nations of Latin America. 

At its outset, Castro’s revolution found great sympathy throughout Latin 
America. He overthrew the dictatorship of Fulgencio Batista, and in¬ 
spired hope for the future not only of Cuba, but of all Latin America 
But it rapidly became apparent that the movement was controlled by 
Communists, temporarily masquerading as advocates of an agrarian-pop u- 
list revolution of the Mexican type. Castro’s statement of December 19til 
that he had always been a Marxist-Lenimst was un ope» admission tha';, 
to gain mass support, he had concealed his Communist convictions. 

The turn of events in Cuba has resulted in a bitter struggle throughout 
Latin America between the Jacobin Left and the democratic left. Al¬ 
though Castro came into power with the full support of the Latin American 
democratic social revolutionary elements, he has since cut all ties with 
these groups. In fact, he has gone even further. Whereas during the 
early months of his regime he dispatched men, money, and arms to en¬ 
able the exiles of Nicaragua, Panama, the Dominican Republic, and Para¬ 
guay to fight against their dictators, he has since concentrated his ef¬ 
forts on overturning regimes controlled by democratic social revolutionary 
elements—for instance, President Romulo Betancourt's government in 
Venezuela. 

Despite the “communizing” measures taken in Cuba, a large majority 
of the Latin American public remain pro-Castro, each part of it for dif¬ 
ferent reasons: the middle class because they do not want to be consideied 
antirevolutionary or pro-united States; the labor unions out of sympathy 
fer Castro’s social reforms; the peasants because of che propaganda-built 
agrarian reforms. Most governments, although knowing the facts, have 
been reluctant to declare themselves anti-Castro because the parties they 
represent are split into pro-Castro and anfci-Caetro factions. However, at 
the meeting of the Organization of American States in January 1962, 14 
of 21 nations were persuaded to vote in favor of a resj’ution recommend¬ 
ing the ouster of Cuba from that international body. 

Instability and dissatisfaction with the existing social and economic 
order have been manifested with increasing frequency in Latin America. 
Bolivia, Ecuador, and Colombia are being racked by demonstrations of 
discontent, which threaten the existence of the present governments. It 
is a subject of conjecture whether these overt 'udications of displeasure 
have arisen as a direct result of Communist and Fidelist agitation or have 
been merely stimulated by the social revolution in Cuba. 
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All Latin American governments 'will have to come to grips with three 
important developments and their ability to do so will probably greatly 
affect the type of revolutions that will predominate in the Western hemi¬ 
sphere, (1) There is a broad trend to oust the landed aristocracy, which 
has occupied a position of economic, political, social, and cultural domi¬ 
nation, from its traditional place of authority. (2) There is a genet... 
desire for greater economic development and, particularly, industrializa¬ 
tion. (3) There is a continuing rise of nationalism, which has received 
impetus largely through the growth of the middle class with its nationalist 
loyalties as distinct from the generally international outlook of the aris¬ 
tocracy. 12 
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THE GUATEMALAN REVOLUTION OF 1944 



SYNOPSIS 

In October 1944 Guatemala experienced the second phase of a r: bu¬ 
tton that overturned the traditional conservatism that had kept the coun¬ 
try in a semifeudal state ever since it won independence from Spain. In 
the previous June, the li>-year-old dictatorship of Gen. Jorge Ubico had 
been replaced by an equally authoritarian government under Gen. Federico 
Ponce Vaides. But the "forces cf enlightenment”—the young middle 
class professionals, workers, and students—which had brought about Ubi- 
co’s overthrow allied themselves with powerful military elements to re¬ 
move Ponce also. On October 20, in a rapid armed attack, these elements 
completed the task begun in June. The government was placed in the 
hands of a junta, which initiated the writing of a new and more demo¬ 
cratic constitution, and called a general election. In December, Juan 
Josd Arevalo, a middle-class intellectual with a new ideological outlook, 
was elected President, and started Guatemala on the path of economic 
and social reform. Gradually, however, it came more and more under 
the influence of communism. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

At the beginning of the 1940’s Guatemala’s basic power structure was 
similar to what it had been under Spanish colonial rule. The monarch- 
directed political system had given way to the military dictatorship of 
caudiUoa, who maintained an equally authoritarian government. The 
wealthy Spanish landowner had moved over to share his elitist position 
with the industrious German coffee grower and representatives of the 
United Fruit Company, a U.S. corporation. The army still served as the 
personal protector of the executive in power, and the basis of the political 
system. 

The church, united by traditional bonds to conservative military men 
and landowners, held thousands under its sway. The Indians, who still 
constituted the majority of the population, maintained their traditionally 
isolated low-level exist nee on subsistence farms and on the great coffee 
finca8. 

Yet there was something new in the air, generated by the 20th century 
ferment elsewhere, against which Guatemala could not completely iso¬ 
late itself. The growing and predominantly mestizo (I adino) middle 
class, consisting of intellectuals, white-colhr workers, professionals, stu¬ 
dents, and young army officers, were strongly impressed by the victories 
cf democracy over totalitarianism, of the Allies over the Axis powers, 
of the people of neighboring El Salvador over their dictator, Hernandez 
Martinez, in 1944. 

These victories—especially that of the people of El Salvador, whose sit¬ 
uation under Martinez was not much different from that of the Guate- 
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malans under Ubico—served to crystallize dissatisfaction with Ubico’a con¬ 
servative policies and his unconstitutional and often violent methods of 
maintaining himself in power. Ubico’s rule had been based on conserva¬ 
tive elements in the army and the ownership class. He used systematic 
violence and blackmail to maintain himself in power. F'> distrusted 
the labor movement and feared Indian uprisings. Demands trom students, 
lawyers, and professors for more autonomy in the university, political 
reforms, and salary increases brought on serious repercussions. On June 
22 Ubico rejected these demands and suspended civil guarantees, avowedly 
because of the activities of “Nazi-Fascist agitators.” This turned the 
affair into a major political crisis. 

The Memorial de los 811, & petition prepared by young lawyers and 
signed by 311 prominent citizens, was submitted to the government •"> 
June 24. It explained the reasons for the unrest and asked that consti¬ 
tutional rights be restored. That same day the National University stu¬ 
dents in Guatemala City held a peaceful demonstration of protest. That 
evening, at a second gathering, they demanded Cbico'~ resignation. They 
were brutally dispersed by the dictator's strong-arm men; 25 persons were 
killed. 

The following day a procession of middle-class women and children, 
dressed in mourning to protest the strong-arm methods used in dealing 
with the students, was fired upon. The death of a young school teacher, 
Maria Chinchilla, gave the revolution its needed martyr and symbol. En¬ 
raged citizens broke off negotiations for a peaceful settlement, which the 
diplomatic corps had persuaded Ubico to undertake. Businessmen and 
railway workers joined a protest strike; banks and businesses were closed. 
Ubicu called cut the troops and on June 27 placed the employees of the 
railways and public utilities under military law. These measures did not 
halt the strikes and violence. A deluge of petitions poured in from peo¬ 
ple and groups in all walks of life, demanding Ubico’s resignation. These, 
coupled with the prolonging of the general strike, finally persuaded Ubico, 
and oj> July 1 he turned authority over to a military triumvirate. 

But the revolution did not accomplish the desired end of replacing a 
tyrannical form of government with a constitutional democracy. General 
Federico Ponce Vaides forcibly “persuaded” the Legislative Assembly to 
appoint him Provisional President and set out to pattern himself after 
his predecessors. 

II. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Description of Country 

1.. Physical characteristics 

Guatemala, the third largest country in Central America, with an 
area of 42,864 square miles, is comparable in size to the state of Ten¬ 
nessee. 1 It is located between Mexico on the nor.h, British Honduras on 
the east, Ei Salvador and Honduras on the southeast, and the Pacific on 
the northwest. 
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It is simiiar to most other Central American nations in that highlands 

i*...... n. . -»» . .....i.— t. iv . ....u. 1 *__ J_ • . . i 

imm tue uttcnuuut; ox ute cuUiitxy. m me autiui lies & ueuaw juitgie, 

which gives way near the Pacific to a series of mountain ranges which 
run, spine-like, across the country from Mexico to Honduras. These high¬ 
lands provide the cool elevated basins where most of the inhabitants live. 
The coastal valleys and jungles are unpleasantly hot and. rainy and con¬ 
sequently are sparsely populated. 

2. The people 

Guatemala is the most populous country of Central America, with a 
1940 census count of 3,284,269, or 68 persons to the square nile. 2 Most 
of the people, however, live in the southern highlands; almost half the 
country is very sparsely settled if at all. The majority of the inhabit¬ 
ants (60 percent) are Indian; Guatemala has the largest proportion of 
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Indian population of any Central American country. The second major 
group is made up of mestizos, or Indian-white breeds (35 percent)There 
is a very small minority of whites and just a few Negroes. 3 

The Indians are divided into several major groups. In th: west arc 
the Toltecs, to the east the Aztecs, and in the north the Maya-Quiches, 
the largest group. 4 Also worthy of note are the Cakchiquel, the Kekchi, 
the Mam and the Tzutuhil. 5 The overwhelming majority of Indians do 
not speak Spanish; there are 21 distinct Indian dialects.® 

Most of the Indians live in isolated communities in the highlands, leav¬ 
ing the cities to the “white" man or the Ladino. Guatemala City, the 
capital and the la - gest city in Central America, had a 1940 population of 
163,826. It wrj followed by Quetzaitenango (33,538), Puerto Barrio® 
a major port (15,784), and Zacapa (14,443). 7 

3. Communications 

Transportation facilities in 1914 were inadequate. Those that did 
exist were centered on the productive and densely populated highland 
areas. Even there they were so limited and primitive as to slow down 
economic progress seriously. 

In the coastal lowland and jungle areas comprising 46 percent of the 
country there were only cart roads and some river traffic. The only rail¬ 
road was on the United Fruit Company plantation in Isabel. The popu¬ 
lation of Peten, the largest department, had to import food by plane, 
riverboat, and pack mule. 

Three railroads operated within the republic; the largest of these, the 
International Railway of Central America, was controlled by U.S. interests. 
The railroad system connected San Jose with Guatemala City and Puerto 
Barrios. A branch led to El Salvador. Along the Pacific lowlands there 
was a connection with the Mexican railroad system. 8 

Pan American Airways and Central American Airways connected the 
department capitals and neighboring American countries. Puerto Barrios 
on the Atlantic and San Jose and Champerico on the Pacific were the 
major ports for ocean trade. 

Toads of all types totaisd less than 5,000 miles;* the Pan American 
Highway and the Highway of the Pacific were the main arteries. 

4. Natural resources 

The Guatemalan economy ;r. 1944 was predominantly agricultural, as 
it is today. Over 90 percent of the working population gained their 
livelihood from the land. This percentage i3 probably somewhat lower 
today. Maize, coffee, bananas, chicle, and sugar are Jhe most important 
products. A large area devoced to pasturage contributes to the growth 
of stockraising. Enough is produced to satisfy internal demands for meat, 
and many hides and some frozen meat are exported. 

Guatemala carries on a small number of extractive industries. Silver 
is still found in some of the old mines, and small amounts of gold are 
panned from mountain streams. Other mineral resources include sulfur, 
lead, zinc, tin, copper, chromite, manganese, and salt, but they are not 
mined in significant quantities. 
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B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

The commercial life of Guatemala had been largely controlled b.v 'he 
small ruling native aristocracy. Until World War II the great coffee 
plantations were largely in the hands of Germans who had recently mi¬ 
grated to Guatemala. During the war, these properties were confiscated 
by the state and the industry was nationalized. Foreign penetration from 
another quarter, the United States, resulted in the development of anothe. 
very important crop, the banana. The United Fruit Company, which 
started in 1909, by 1944 virtually controlled the entire bar.ana growing 
industry, which at that time was still relatively small. 

Com for local consumption utilized approximately 60 percent of Guate¬ 
mala’s land. In 1941 the United States supplied 78.6 percent of the im¬ 
ports and took 92 percent of the exports. Textiles, petroleum products, 
medicines, and motor vehicles were the major imports. 10 

Industry had not been very significant in the Guatemalan economy. It 
was concentrated mainly on processing agricultural products and produc¬ 
ing light consumer goods. Manufacturing enterprises represented little 
capital outlay, operated on a small scale, and employed few workers. 

2. Class structure 

Since there was little in the way of mineral resources to attract the 
Spaniards, those who did settle remained as latifundistas, gaining their 
wealth and position from the agricultural produce of their large planta¬ 
tions, or as officials. They settled around Guatemala City and Antigua, 
leaving the northwestern highlands to the Indians. 

The bases of society changed little in the four centuries following the 
Spanish conquest in 1829. Until after World War II Guatemala remained 
an underdevelop agricultural country in which a few large landowners, 
allied with the officer corps of the army and backed by the representa¬ 
tives of foreign corporations and the hierarchy of the Catholic Church, 
controlled a large population of illiterate Indians and Ladinos. Political 
and economic power was concentrated in the hands of the producers of 
the two major export crops—coffee and bananas. This ruling elite, which 
constituted slightly over 2 percent of the total number of landowners, held 
title to more than 60 percent of-the culiiv ted land, while two-thirds of 
the landowners held only 10 percent of the farmland.” 

Although Spanish culture had made some penetration, pa-ticularly in 
religion, speech, and dress, the Indian villages continued an ancient pat¬ 
tern of life based largely on local traditions and on rubsisten.ee agricul¬ 
ture. The Indians had almost no comprehension of the profit motive and 
little desire to accumulate land or goods. While they were poor by the 
standards of the industrial countries, it was not an ‘abysmal” poverty and 
for the most part they accepted their lot. 

In the social hierarchy, the Ladinos had greater status than the In¬ 
dians. Broadly speaking, a Ladino is one who knows Spanish and har. 
adopted some of the customs and habits of the white man. This term, 
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therefore, refers primarily not to race but to culture—habits, customs, 
and patterns of life. Any Indian may become a Ladino merely by moving 
to the city and adopting as much of the “white” man’s culture as he can, 
by gaining some wealth, or by marrying a Ladino woman. 1 * 

S. Literacy and education 

About 80 percent of the adult- inhabitants of Guatemala are illiterate 13 
despite the fact that education is compulsory for children from 7 to 14 
years of age.* 

Teaching is an especially difficult problem because the teachers must 
either be fluent in the Indian dialects o<* be Indians able to bridge the 
cultural gulf between the native and the Ladino. In addition the schools 
are poorly equipped and inefficiently managed, but probably not more «o 
than in many other parts of Latin America. 

The National University in Guatemala City, with an enrollment of 855 
and a faculty of 120, was and still is the only institution of higher learning. 
It offered courses in Law, Social Sciences, Engineering. Nature! Sciences, 
Pharmacy, Medicine, and Economic Sciences. 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

Although the population is predominantly Roman Catholic, all faiths 
enjoy freedom of worship. The religion of the Indians is a mixture of 
old Mayan beliefs and Catholicism, as it was taught during the colonial 
period rather than as it is practiced today in Western Europe and the 
United States. 18 The Indian is indifferent to much of what the official 
church says, but he does recognize a certain orthodox sphere in which 
the Catholic priest is competent to act. The Catholicism of the male 
Ladino is a matter of social and political advantage rather than of reli¬ 
gious conviction; the men attend church only on very special occasions. 
The women tend to be more strongly attached to the church. 

C. Government and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

In theory the government of Guatemala in 1944 rested on a demo¬ 
cratic constitution dating from 1879. Public powers were divided be¬ 
tween three popularly elected branches; the executive had a 6-year term, 
the legislature a staggered 4-year term and the judiciary a 4-year term. 1 * 
In practice, however, the government was completely dominated by a 
strong executive supported by the military, the large landowners and 
foreign interests. Any potentially dangerous opposition had a choice be¬ 
tween self-imposed exile, asylum in a foreign emb ~isy, jail or death. 
Congress met occasionally to “confirm” Ponce’s legislation. 17 

2. Description of political process 

a. Political parties and power groups supporting government 
The pattern of Guatemalan politics had been set in the 19th cen¬ 
tury. It was characterized by the rule of strong men who were able to 
maintain themselves in power for long periods. The most significant 
change in the 1 9th century was probably in the relationship between church 

•Another source sets the figure at only 07 percent in 1945. M 
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and state. From 1871 to 1886 Guatemala was under control of Justo 
Rufino Barrios, a determined “liberal” in the sense that he tried to reduce 
the political and social power of the Catholic church and succeeded in 
doing so. The Liberal Party machine became firmly entrenched under his 
rule and remained the dominant fores in politics. The idea of coji&ti- 
tutionalism was accepted, but the constitution never became more than a 
symbol. 

The shift from the Conservative to the Liber?.! period did not mark the 
advent of democratic practices. The Conservatives had stood for lo¬ 
calism, cultural isolation, and political gain through powerful established 
institutions, especially the church and the army. The creed of the Lib¬ 
erals, with its stress on secularism, internationalism, and “Europeanism,” 
had an economic basis in the large-scale commercial exploitation of coffee. 
The great care demanded by the high-grade highland coffee led to labor 
shortages and new problems. 1 * 

The tradition of the rule of a strong mar. continued with Ubico, who 
assumed the presidency in 1930. Ubico rigidly suppressed all opposition 
and used secret police to guard against possible plots against his regime. 
Following the revolution in El Salvador in May 1944 he became aware of 
the growing restlessness of the middle group and declared a state of siege. 
Yet popular dissatisfaction with his oppressive rule became so great that 
he was forced to resign. For the first time it appeared as if the tradi¬ 
tional ruling groups, composed of conservative army officers, large land- 
owmers, and domestic and foreign commercial interests, were losing their 
grip on the political reins of the country. The revolution in June 1944 
was only the first stage in the struggle for power between the traditional 
ruling class and the emerging, progressive middle-class elements. Gen. 
Federico Ponce Yaides succeeded to the Presidency, but “Ponce still took 
orders from Ubico, who remained quietly in the background/’ 1 * 

General Ponce followed in the footsteps of his predecessors, demanding 
i.d gaining the support of the traditionally conservative-minded Liberal 
Party elements. A large portion of the army which had forced the Leg¬ 
islative Assembly to name him Provisional President became his personal 
following. Large landowners and important church elements acknowl¬ 
edged his leadership, unwilling to support what they regarded as a Ladino- 
dominated attempt to usurp their authority in the June movement Ponce 
attempted at first to gain the backing of the middle-class Ladino ele¬ 
ments by permitting the organization of labor unions 3nd political parties 
and granting concessions to workers, students, and teachers. He discon¬ 
tinued this attempt, however, when these elements began to gain too 
much popular support. 

b. Character of opposition to government and its policies 

When Ponce lifted restrictions on the functioning of political par¬ 
ties, the revolutionary elements within the country, together with re¬ 
turned exiles, took immediate action; a number of new political parties 
sprang up. A small group of professionals and intellectuals organized 
the Renovaci&n National (RN, or National Renovation Party). The 
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Partido Social Democratica (PSD, or Social Democratic Party) was 
formed by older professionals, many of whom had been in exile during 
the Ubito regime; they tended to gather about Adrian Recinos, a well- 
known conservative, prochurch, aristocratic scholar. But theirs was a 
weak party, with little chance for popular support. The June .■ volution 
had been carried out by the young, and they were not willing to cede 
their potential power to older, more conservative leaders who had been 
in exile or had remained quiet under Ubieo’s restrictions. These younger 
elements formed the Frente Popiilar Libertador (PPL, or PopularLibera- 
tion Front), which attracted the majority of the center- and leftist- 
oriented and acknowledged Professor Juan Jos6 Arevalo as its standard- 
bearer. A Communist Party was also organized, but its membership and 
status at that time were so insignificant that it became lost among th 
other revolutionary elements. Campaigning for the promised presiden¬ 
tial election provided a raison d’etre for these embryonic organizations, 
and it soon became clear that ArSvalo hrd the strongest support among 
those who were politically active, especially the hard-workir.g Communist 
mir rity. 

When Ponce announced in early August that he would run for President 
on the old Liberal Party platform, the opposition speeded up its campaign. 
An attempt to force the legislative assembly to amend the constitution, 
so that Ponce could continue in office, evoked scathing criticism from the 
opposition parties. After printing editorials critical of government poli¬ 
cies, the publisher of the largest Guatemalan daily, El Imparcial, was 
murdered. Overt opposition was once again outlawed. 

3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 

ment institutions 

The pre-Arevalo Constitution provided that changes in the funda¬ 
mental law could be initiated by a two-thirds vote of the legislative as¬ 
sembly. The assembly then would be dissolved and the President would 
cail an election to choose a constitutional assembly. After this assembly 
had acted on the proposed reforms new elections would be held to select 
a new legislature.* 0 

Difficult and complicated as this amendment procedure might appear, 
Ubico and his predecessors used it repeatedly to broaden their powers 
and to protect themselves from charges of unconstitutionalitv. Control 
of the legislative assembly by the dictator’s personal followers made f ne 
process relatively simple. 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

General Ponce maintained the close ties with the United States that 
his predecessors had developed. Large American enterprises, such as the 
United Fruit Company, the Empresa Eleetrica, and the International Rail¬ 
way of Central America retained their monopolistic advantages and 
were thus able to exert a strong influence over the nation’s economy. The 
bulk of Guatemalan exports continued to go to, and the majority of im¬ 
ports to come from, the United States. 

5. The role of military and police powers 
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Many of the more important army officers quickly threw their sup¬ 
port to General Ponce after the overthrow of Ubico. As members of the 
old elite, they naturally tended to support the system that gave them their 
power; therefore, they were highly instrumental in “persuading” the l<*(?is- 
lative assembly to appoint Ponce Provisional President. They remained, 
on the whole, a loyal and obedient force, ready to crush any opposition 
to the new dictator. 

D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 

The history of Guatemala since independence had been marked by 
the successive rise of caudiUos, each of whom held office as long as he was 
able. Yet there had been few attempts at revolution, not because of the 
persona! appeal of the dictators, but because Guatemalan society, so 
accustomed to dictatorship, was unable to envision or unvilliv. * f o imple¬ 
ment alternatives. The rural Indian majority was completely disinter¬ 
ested in the politics of what for them was a meaningless concept— 
“Guatemala.” In addition, their geographical separation into small iso¬ 
lated groups and the varied conditions under which they lived made any 
resistance they might have offered local and unfocussed. More important, 
perhaps, were the forceful and effective suppression of all opposition, 
the lack of articulate public opinion and the weakness of the middle class.* 1 

Events during World War II ushered in important changes. The mid¬ 
dle class revolted against an autocratically-managed society in which it 
found no place, and thus the dictator Ubico was overthrown, even though 
he was replaced for a short time by a man who attempted to follow in 
his footsteps. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

The basic economic structure was one of monoculture; depending 
.it-gely on the exportation of coffee and bananas, and the trade in both 
these products was highly competitive, thus making the economy highly 
vulnerable to fluctuations in world market prices. The country de¬ 
pended on trade for many of the basic articles of daily life. 

Internally, the feudalistic-type landholdings perpetuated the poverty 
and economic exploitation of the Indian masses. Forced to live on sub¬ 
sistence farms, isolated because of inadequate roads, lacking educational 
and sanitary facilities, the Indians constituted a rural proletariat so back¬ 
ward and underprivileged that they contributed little to increased pro¬ 
ductivity or industrial development. 

The lower-middle-class laborer and the native businessman were also 
discriminated against by the foreign monopolies that controlled the econ¬ 
omy, and could do nothing to remedy the situation. Rigid censorship kept 
the public from challenging governmental policy, and la’; or was not allowed 
to organize to enforce its demands for higher wages. 

3. Social tensions 

The majority of the Indian population lived on isolated subsistence 
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farms under conditions of poverty, ignorance, and jack of sanitation. 
Nevertheless, they were relatively content and kept to themselves, avoid¬ 
ing most Ladinos and the city. 

Discontent existed mainly among the educated middle class and the 
urban workers. There was no place for them in the semifeudai society 
that had prevailed since the time of the conquistadores. They did not 
in fact have the rights which the constitution guaranteed them. Censor¬ 
ship was rigid. They were not allowed to organize. Wealthy foreign¬ 
ers joined with the traditional elite to control the country. It was no 
wonder that there was antagonism between these two groups: one unwill¬ 
ing to relinquish any power, the other demanding a greater share of it. 
4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 
When Ponce first took over in early July 1944, he revoked Ubico’s 
decree suspending civil rights. A free press sprang up. Refugees re¬ 
turned. Labor was allowed to organize and political parties to form. 
Moat urban Guatemalans joined the labor “guilds,” vhirh for the first 
time ensured them living wages. Specific concessions were granted to 
students, professors, and workers—three elements that had been most 
active in bringing about the downfall of Ubico’s regime. The tight mo¬ 
nopolies on sugar, meat, and tobacco were broken up. 22 Pro-Nazi Foreign 
Minister Carlos Salazar was forced to retire. German-owned coffee plan¬ 
tations were expropriated. But these measures were only temporary, and 
soon gave way to severe measures to repress middle class discontent with 
the continuing authoritarianism. 

HI. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 

A. Actors in the Revolution 
1. The revolutionary leadership 

The leaders of the revolution were mostly younger army officers, 
assisted by a few liberal-minded civilians. Fcur names stand out as 
significant. Jacobo Arbenz Guzmfin was a captain in the Guatemalan 
army and a political officer of the Escudo, FoliUcnica, Guatemala’s West 
Point. Dissatisfaction with the Ponce regime and an administrative 
shakeup within the school caused him to resign. He was essentially a 
strong nationalist, bent on breaking the monopoly of foreign interests. To 
accomplish this, he helped formulate a plan to remove Ponce from office 
and replace him with a governing junta.* 

Jorge Toriello was a local businessman, who represented the interests 
of the middle-class Ladinos. He too was a nationalist whose main interest 
lay in implementing full civil liberties and soda’ and economic reforms-- 
for labor, professionals, and the university. 

Francisco Javier Arana was the third member of the "planning com¬ 
mittee.” An army tank commander who led the elite Grnrdia de Honor 
(Honor Guard) corps of the capital, he was representative of the young 

* Several years later, in November 1950, he was elected President and it was during 
his regime that the Communists reached the peak of their strength in Guatemala. 
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army officers who had come up through the ranks- Unknown to the 
civilian leaders and supporters of the movement, he had little knowledge 
of, or interest in, their aims, and was concerned primarily with persona! 
power and gain. He became the centra! figure among the three contra- 
tors, both because of the military forces he commanded and because the 
nonmilitary sector of the anti-Ponce movement had been much weakened 
by the arrest, exiling, and forced asylum of civilian revolutionary leaders. 

Juan Jose Arevalo was a 40-year-old profeasor of middle-class back¬ 
ground. He had become an Argentine citizen during 15 years residents 
in that country, where he had taken semivoluntary exile after a dispute 
with Ubico cost him his position in the Department of Education. He 
was better suited to appeal to the Ladinos than either a military person 
or a member of the old aristocracy. With his civilian status, his social 
position as a middle-class Ladino, his intellectual profession, and his com¬ 
parative youth, he'seemed to embody the major characteristics of the 
revolutionary elements. 

His ideas were decidedly radical in the traditionally conservative en¬ 
vironment of Guatemala. Formulated under the imposing title, "spiritual 
socialism,” they affirmed the necessity of achieving “human dignity.” On 
a national scale this implied economic and social transformation. The 
common man achieved “greater dignity when he was in good physical 
health, literate, able to provide for himself and his family, when his 
rights as a worker and as an individual were protected.” 28 But Arevalo 
expressed no intention of transforming the economic and social systems. 
He merely observed that the semifeudalist state would be “softened with 
measures for the defense of the workers, land redistribution, the raising 
of wages, better housing, and the socialization of culture, of hospital 
services, [and] the popularization of diversions.” 24 

2. The revolutionary following 

Middle-class inhabitants of Guatemala City provided both the back¬ 
bone and the support for the revolution of October 1944. These were 
largely persons without special ties either to the old landowning aristoc¬ 
racy or the present military and political elite. They were a minority of 
the Ladinos in the capital. University students and young professionals 
seemed to have been those most influenced by the democratic victories of 
the Allies and of the people of El Salvador; they became the most out¬ 
spoken supporters of the revolution. Their ranks were swelled by older, 
less active anti-Utico forces, many of whom had been in t.tile. These 
were old enough to have witnessed and perhaps participated .n the Union¬ 
ists movement that overthrew the despotic Estrada Cabrera in 1920 and 
in the subsequent, relatively liberal, administration. 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

1. Internal organization 

When it became evident that Ponce intended to follow in the foot¬ 
steps of his predecessors, Capt. Arbenz Guzman went to El Salvador, 
supposedly to visit his wife’s family, but actually to attempt a revolution 
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from across the border. In the middle of September he was joined by 
Jorge Toriello, the go-between for the civilian revolutionary leaders and 
that part of the army loyal to Arbenz. They began to plan the coup. 
When a third plotter joined the group it came as a surprise, -for no one 
had thought of Maj. Francisco Arana as a possible ally. His powerful 
military aid was welcomed, for it was clear that the revolution would have 
to be backed by force. Ponce’s repression had caused the most important 
civilian revolutionary leaders to seek asylum in embassies or go into hid¬ 
ing; even Ar4valo had to turn to the sympathetic Mexican Ambassador 
for political asylum. By October 15 the details of the shaky alliance be¬ 
tween Arbenz, Arana, and Arevalo had been settled. In company with 
a small group of officers, Arbenz planned to attack quickly, before the 
conspiracy could be discovered. 

No details of contacts between the conspiratorial group and civilian 
party leaders have been found for this study. It seems from the events 
that such contacts must have existed. There was also a > vv -'-up of younger 
officers recruited to serve the revolutionary cause who probably had ad¬ 
vance knowledge of the plan to oust Ponce. 

2. External organization 

The coup was planned in El Salvador, largely because many of the 
people of that country, having recently rid themselves of a dictator, were 
sympathetic toward the efforts of the Guatemalans to do likewise. 
Arbenz, Toriello, and Arana therefore hoped for aid from the new 
Salvadorean Government. To what extent they succeeded has not been 
ascertained. 

■ C. Goals of the Revolution 

1. Concrete political aims of revolutionary leaders 

The goals of the revolution reflected the grievances of the middle 
class that supported it. The young leaders of the revolution wanted civil 
liberties; freedom of speech, press, and association were particularly 
stressed, as they had long been prescribed. A parliamentary approach 
to +he solution of political problems was to replace the authoritarian 
regime of General Ponce. 

2. Social and economic goals of leadership and following 

Social and economic goals included recognition of the rights of labor, 
both organized and unorganized, rural and urban. Foreign interests had 
long been sacrosanct, enjoying monopolistic privileges; ; t was now believed 
time for native and governmental interests to take ovc r. The ownership 
of too much land by too few people was to be remedied by an agrarian 
reform. Educational facilities were to be extended to the more than half 
of the population who had no schools; without education, it was felt, little 
could be done to improve the socio-economic-political situation. 

Arevalo himself characterized the revolution t'.r being directed against 
the following conditions: 

I. A government headed by men who had themselves continually re¬ 
elected. 
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2. Officials who represented a social and political minority uninterested 
in, or even unaware of, the sufferings of the people. 

3. Official indifference toward exploitation of resources by foreign or 
Guatemalan capitalists with no thought except private profits. 

4. The absence of freely functioning political parties and a free press, 
and the lack of autonomy of the judicial and legislative departments. 

5. The lack of popular organizations, including labor unions, to rep¬ 
resent the interests of the people and to protest abuses. 

6. The existence of boss rule by military or political officials who rep 
resented miniature dictatorships. 

7. General lack of respect among officials for the human personality. 

8. The incapacity of the government to inspire the people to use 
their sovereignty ‘‘as though their country had not yet shed its colonial 
clothes to convert itself into a Republic.” 25 

P. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

1. Methods for weakening existing authority and countermeasures 
by government 

When Ponce, contrary to public hope, announced that he would run 
for President on the old Liberal Party ticket, legal opposition activities 
speeded up. The enthusiastic reception given Arevalo upon his arrival in 
the capital after Ubico’s fall caused Ponce to initiate a campaign of severe 
repression. A large number of young lawyers and the leaders of + he 
FPL were arrested; leaders of the Arevalo forces were again forced to 
seek asylum in foreign embassies to avoid arrest or exile. 

In early October, Ponce forced through the first of the constitutional 
changes that were designed to allow him to continue m office. The op¬ 
position leaders subsequently appear to. have decided that Ponce must be 
overthrown to keep the country from entering into another long period 
of dictatorial government. Meanwhile Ponce a„tempted to rally support 
oy stirring up racial conflict. He brought groups of Indians into Guate¬ 
mala City, armed them and waited for disorder to break out. But vio¬ 
lence did r.ot break out and the Ladinos had no need to turn to him for 
protection as he had hoped. 

On October 16, Arevalo, Jorge Garcia Granados, and Roberto Arzu 
issued a Manifesto del Frente Unido de Partidos Politicos y Asncinnones 
Civicas, in which the newly organized political parties and association 
of university students proclaimed a paro politico (political s^ike). This 
document was mimeographed and distributed in the streets and among 
the groups supporting the revolution. It had the effect of stopping work 
in several sectors of the economy. Two days later, on October 13, the 
f ’.Culty and students of the National University declared a strike. 

The next night Guatemala City reverberated with rumors of an immi¬ 
nent coup d’etat. There were throe contradictory versions, however, 
which served to confuse the secret police and keep them from taking effec¬ 
tive action. The first stated that "Ponce had decided to take definite 
action to strengthen his hold or. the Presidency,” the second that “War 
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Minister Corado was going to take over the executive power to 'restore 
order-’,'* and the third that “the people were about to start a popular up¬ 
rising to finish the work begun in June.” 28 

2. Methods for gaining support and countermeasure;: aken by 
government 

The middle-class revolutionary element primarily composed of Ladi- 
nos, had immediately taken advantage of the "privileges” granted them 
after IJbico’s resignation. But, as Ponce’s measures became more and 
more repressive in Heptember and October, the revolutionary ranxs were 
expanded to admitjung officers who had been influenced by the demo¬ 
cratic propaganda of the Allies while training in the United States and 
Europe, and who saw little hope for a profitable future under Ponce’ 
regime. A small number of these officers were able to bring into the 
active revolutionary camp all of their loyal subordinates. These men 
proved a highly important factor in the plan for ousting the new dictator. 

E. Maimer in Which Control of Government Was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

The event; of mid-October seem to indicate that the revolution had 
been planned by Arbenz and his fellow-conspirators to include both mili¬ 
tary and civilian elements- The October 1G manifesto calling for a poli¬ 
tical strike was followed on October 18 by the strike in the National 
University and by a multiplicity of rumors circulating through Guatemala 
City on the night of the 19th. These set the stage for the coup which 
overthrew the government on the 21st. 

On the evening of October 20 a small group of rebel army officers 
smuggled 70 students and workers into the strategic Guardia de Honor 
Fortress in the capital. The officers of the fortress and prisoners held 
there killed the commander and seized the fort Captured lend-lease 
military equipment stored there was distributed to civilian revolutionary 
groups from the barracks of the Guardia de Honor* The rebels then blew 
up the San Jos4 Fortress, destroying hundreds of dollars worth of explo¬ 
sives. Loyal artillery in the Matamoros Fortress fired into the barracks of 
the Guardia de Honor but a counterbarrage reduced Matamoros to rubble. 
Within 12 hours the provisional government was overthrown; revolution¬ 
ary elements laid siege to the National Palace and received the uncon¬ 
ditional surrender of Ponce and hi3 Cabinet. 800 to 1,000 casualties were 
the result of the 12-hour fight. By October 22 peace had been restored, 
and Ponce and his chief advisers were placed aboard ./. plane for Mexico. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

Arana, Arbenz, and Toriello made up the junta that was to act as the 
interim government. But effective political power could come only from 
cooperation between the military members of the junta and the citizens 
of Guatemala City. Arevalo’s backers extended their support tc Arana 
through the Frente Popular de Partidos, a loose conglomeration of Are- 
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valfsta forces. In return, the students demanded immediate elections 
for the legislature to take advantage of the present enthusiasm of the 
masses. The first decree of the junta dissolved the assembly and an¬ 
nounced elections to be held on November 3,4, and 5. 

In what is considered to have been the freest election Guatemala ever 
experienced Ardvalo was elected President by an overwhelming majority. 
He took office on March 15,1945. Arbenz became Minister of War, Arana 
was appointed Chief of the Armed Forces, and Toriello assumed the office 
of Finance Minister. (He was ousted a year later when he attempted to 
gain control of the government.) 

Simultaneously with Arevalo’s assumption of the Presidency a new 
constitution was promulgated. It was one of the most liberal and pro¬ 
gressive political charters in Guatemalan history. It gave generous 
guarantee for all the basic rights of labor and free institutions and 
strongly emphasized the responsibility of the state for the economic and 
social welfare of the underprivileged. 

B. Major Policy Changes 

Arevalo was labeled a “Communist” almost immediately, at least partly 
because his government severed relations with Spain and established them 
with the Soviet Union. Nationalism found a ready scapegoat for Guat¬ 
emalan backwardness in charges of foreign “imperialism” and dedicated 
itself to overthrowing it. 1 * 

Agrarian reform laws expropriated about 130 coffee fiveas, most of them 
belonging to persons of German descent, but nothing was done about the 
large holdings of the United Fruit Company. That company had been pro¬ 
testing the new labor code and thus created a great deal of antagonism 
between American and government personnel. It was not until the regime 
of Arbenz that more radical agrarian reform measures were imtu.led. 

C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

Ar4valo’s government passed a large amount of reform legislation, 
aimed at the expansion of education, the protection of organized labor, 
social welfare, industrialization, and agrarian reform. School teachers' 
salaries were raised, more schools for the Indians were established, edu¬ 
cation was demilitarized, the university was granted autonomy, 136 schools 
were built, and a large number of books by the world’s great authors 
were published at low prices. A health and sanitatior campaign was ini¬ 
tiated and 17 hospitals were built. A labor code was adopted and a social 
security system put into effect. 

* A Latin American writer, German Arcienagas, in describing the situation in early 
1950 at the end of Ardvalo’s term, quotes a conversation between U.S. Ambassador 
Richard C. Patterson and Arfivalo. “Unofficially, Mr. President," Patterson told 
Arlvalo one day, "I want you to know that as far as I am concerned personally, 
your government will never get a dime or a pair of shoes from my government until 
you cease the persecution of American business.” In turn, Ardvalo said to reporter 
Samuel Guy Inman, “You do not have a?> ambassador of the United States here, but 
a representative of the United Fruit.” The Ambassador wan declared penona non 
grata and recalled in early Aprii of 1950. 27 
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Under the succeeding Arbenz regime, American-owned enterprises be¬ 
came the principal targets of Communist attacks. The Agrarian Law of 
July 1,1952, provided for the cultivation of unused lands by small farmers 
so as to create a body of landholders whose varied crops woi'Vi contribute 
to the stability of the economy. Owners were to be gradually recompensed 
and buyers were to repay the government in small installments. The 
United Fruit Company was obviously the principal target of this law, for 
it owned a great deal of land, much of which was held in reserve for 
future development. Therefore 234,000 acres on the Pacific coast a.id 
174,000 acres on the Atlantic coast were expropriated, leaving the com¬ 
pany less than half that much; payment for the land was far less than 
its true value. 

D. Other Effects 

Within the decade 1944 to 1954 that marked the gradual disintegration 
of the former all-powerful oligarchy, Guatemala witnessed the spread of 
Communist influence until, in 1953, it had become the strongest outpost 
of Communist political power outside the Iron Curtain. This “banana re¬ 
public" suddenly found itself the center of a raging international contro¬ 
versy and an important battlefield in the cold war. 

A shipment of Soviet bloc arms to Guatemala in June 1954 pro "oked 
the U.S. Government, which saw its vital strategic interests in jeopardy, 
to counter the move by sending armaments to Guatemala’s neighbors. 
Some of these arms quickly found their way into the hands of Col. Castillo 
Armas, leader of a strong exiled anti-Arbenz faction. When this group 
crossed the border from Honduras in 1954, the Guatemalan Army, which 
had little love for the Arbenz regime, joined the “invaders” in ousting 
Arbenz and the Communists. 
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THE VENEZUELAN REVOLUTION OF 1945 

SYNOPSIS 

In October 1945, a coalition between a left-of-center political organisa¬ 
tion and a dissatisfied group or young army officers staged a weekend 
revolution against a regime (under Presidents Eleazar L6pez Contreras 
and Isias Medina Angarita) that had ruled Venezuela since the death 
of the dictator-President, Juan Vicente Gomez, in 1935. Loyal troops 
offered some resistance, but within 24 hours the revolutionary forces had 
won control of the government buildings in Caracas, the President had 
been forced to resign, and a provisional government had been set up. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

A remarkable period of Venezuelan history came to an end when Juan 
Vicente Gomez died in 1935. G6mez had given his country 27 yer.rs 
of able though dictatorial rule. He held firmly onto the political reins, 
thanks to a well-equipped army and an efficient spy network, despite 
numerous attempts to unseat him. He made deals with foreign oil com¬ 
panies to develop Venezuela’s petroleum industry, which became the coun¬ 
try’s greatest asset. 1 * 

The new order that succeeded the Gomez rule was led by Eleazar 
Lopez Contreras, then the favorite of military and civilian groups who 
had greatly resented the Gomez dictatorship. A new constitution, drawn 
up in July 1936, showed some trend toward democracy. Lopez reduced 
presidential powers, evicted a number of strongly established Gomez 
supporters, and announced a 3-year plan of public works. These meas¬ 
ures failed to gain the support of the young intellectuals, however, and 
opposition mounted. 

L6pez named Isias Medina Angarita as his successor in 1940 and 
'uough the prevailing system of indirect elections, managed to secure 
Medina’s election. Like his predecessor, Medina governed with modera¬ 
tion and allowed considerable political opposition to develop. Democratic 
Action (AD), the strongest opposition party, waged a strenuous campaign 
against the government in the 1944 congressional elections. Medina’s can¬ 
didates won, however, thus strengthening his chances of being able to 
name the government’s candidate for the coming presidential elections 
with little opposition. 

Democratic Action, frustrated in its attempts to gain I'OWer at the 
polls, allied itself with a group of young officers who had their own griev¬ 
ances and rose in revolt against Medina in October 1945. 

I' THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Description of Country 
1. Physical characteristics 

Approximating the combined areas of Texas and Oregon, Venezuela 

* See page 121. 
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is on the Caribbean coast of South America just above the Equator. It 
is bordered by Colombia, Brazil, and British Guiana, and has four distinct 
topographical areas: the Andes highlands along the coast, a lowland area 
surrounding Lake Maracaibo, the extensive lowlands in the Orinoco River 
valley, and more highlands south of the Orinoco, along the Colombian 
border. The climate varies from tropical to temperate according to the 
elevation. 1 



2. The people 

In 1945 Venezuela had a population of 4 mi! ,: or. people, 90 percent of 
them in the northwest region, in and around the cities of Caracas, Valen¬ 
cia, and Merida, in an area comprising only 25 percent of the total. The 
majority of Spanish-speaking Venezuelans are mestizos, a combination 
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of white, Negro, and Indian ancestry. The predominantly “white” group 
constitutes approximately 10 percent of the population, but ha3 provided 
most of the country’s leadership. 2 Aboriginal tribes, such as the Moli- 
ton,* still exist, and a sprinkling of European immigrants is found in the 
cities. Caracas is the largest city as well as the political center. Mara¬ 
caibo is the second ranking city. 

3. Communications 

Except in the Andes highlands, where most of the railroads and high¬ 
ways are found, Venezuela’s communications system was not extensive in 
1945. Railroads were built during the late 19th century with foreign 
capital, and during the Gomez regime road building developed. Shipping 
over the 10,000 miles of navigable waters was significant: oil, mostly in 
crude form, wa3 carried by tankers from the Lake Maracaibo region to 
the oil refineries on the islands of Curacao and Aruba. 

4. Natural resources 

Oil is the most important of Venezuela’s resources for inti rnationel 
trade. In 1928 Venezuela was the second largest producer and the big¬ 
gest exporter of petroleum products in the world. 3 Iron, the second 
most important resource, is mined in large quantities. Gold, industrial 
diamonds, asbestos, and a limited amount of coal are also found. 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

Venezuela traditionally had been a predominantly agricultural country. 
However, the petroleum industry expanded so rapidly during and after 
the Gomez dictatorship that by 1940, 90 percent of export revenues were 
derived from petroleum products. As Venezuela lacked funds to develop 
its oil industry, investment capital and technical skill wvre supplied by 
foreign interests, which placed Venezuelan oil under foreign control. 4 

Prior to 1945 the oil industry was a boon to the economy, since the 
rovalties from oil products made possible the liquidation of all domestic 
and foreign debts, and kept the treasury filled. On the other hand, the 
oil industry created an unbalanced, one-commodity economy, which neg¬ 
lected agi: ulture** and the expansion of heavy industry. Because of 
this top-heavy economic structure, Venezuela was forced to import large 
quantities of food and finished product*. 

Wealth derived from oil production brought increased demands for 
foods and services which stimulated the growth of small industries. Caracas 
and Valencia became industrial centers whose factories were t "gaged in 
the making of beverages, processing of foods, and manufacturing of tex¬ 
tiles for domestic use. These small industries provided much of the 
increased employment opportunities. Agricultural production included 
cof’se and cacao for export. 

* “Indian” peoples of the Andean region adjoining Colombia. See Stanley Ross, 
“They Want to Be Alone,” in the Inter-AmeritJn, IV, 6 (May 1945). 

** Agricultural production failed to keep pace with the increasing demands of the 
large urban population that had developed from urbanization and the growth of popu¬ 
lation in general. 
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2. Class structure 

Material wealth was concentrated in the 3 percent of the landholders 
who owned 70 percent of the land, 5 and in the industrialists and oil tycoons, 
who lived in Caracas and profited from oil royalties. Oil profits did not 
trickle down to the masses to raise the general standard of living. The 
oil industry paid wages well above the national level; but these wages 
were not high enough to compensate for the high cost of living. Most 
of the people were poor. The well-paid managerial and technical staffs 
were made up mostly of foreigners who lived in the large cities o*-" in the 
centers of oil production. 

A developing middle class, composed of professionals and businessmen, 
became quite significant after 1936. Presidents Lopez and Medina per 
mitted more freedom of expression, thereby allowing the movement fot 
social reform to grow. The greater demand for foods and services gen¬ 
erated by the oil boom increased the importance of the small business 
class. Both elements of the middle class were relatively well-to-do. 

3. Literacy and education 

Illiteracy was widespread; few persons had as much as 6 years of 
elementary schooling. Students who attended colleges and universities 
were generally sons and daughters of the landed aristocracy residing 
close to the few educational centers. Literacy was a prerequisite for vot¬ 
ing until the congressional elections of 1946. 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

The majority of the people of Venezuela are Roman Catholics. There 
was always some degree of union between church and state until the de¬ 
velopment of anticlericalism in the late 19th century. Because the church 
supported the Gomez dictatorship, many of the intellectual liberals and 
the urban lower class who despised the dictatorship became anticlerical. 
Other religions are tolerated. 

C. Government and the Riding Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

Prior to 1945 Venezuelan constitutions had always provided for the 
election of presidents by Congress, and in practice the selection of the 
Congress had always been a self-given function of the executive. This 
system of indirect elections facilitated the establishment of “legal” dic¬ 
tatorships: by controlling the Congress, a President could become the 
master of the nation by placing puppets of his choice in the Presidency. 

The 1936 Constitution, retaining the system of indirect elections pro¬ 
vided for congressional selection of the President for a single 5-year 
term; he was not eligible for immediate reelection. Congress was com¬ 
posed of two houses; the Senate, whose members were selected by the 
various state legislatures; and the Chamber of Deputies, whose members 
were named by the councils of municipalities. These councils were elected 
by local elite groups. Members of the Supreme Court were selected by 
Congress. The pre-1945 regime was essentially a military government 
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under two generals: Lopez Contreras, from 1936 to 1940, and Medina 
Angarita, from 1940 to 1945.® 

2. Description of political process 

a. Political parties and power groups supporting government 
Venezuela had no real functioning political parties before 1936, a- 

cept for loosely organized bands of politicians. Gomez ruled with an 
iron hand for almost 30 years and had left no room for opposition and 
the development of party politics. When he died, therefore, he left an 
enormous political vacuum for Congress to nil. Lacking the techniques 
of party politics, Congress faltered. The Cabinet met hastily and chose 
Lopez to act as provisional President until Congress could choose a suc¬ 
cessor. Because of Lopez’ apparent popularity at the moment, Congress 
had no alternative other than to select him for a full presidential term. 
Lopez, in effect, chose Medina to succeed him in 1940. His choice took 
into account the support of army generals, landowners, and industrialists. 
Medina, however, alienated conservative elements by instituting liberal 
policies and received some support from the left. 

Several organized groups gave support to these two prerevolutionary 
governments. The Bolivar Civic Groups, collectively known as the Pres¬ 
ident’s Party, were organized solely for the purpose of supporting Presi¬ 
dent Lopez.'* Medina, who lost the full support of the army during his 
term of office, formed a group known as the Venezuelan Democratic Party 
(Partido Democrdtico Venezolano). Its members were mostly public 
employees who felt compelled to support the man who controlled their 
political destinies. Medina also received the support of the Communists, 
who were unable to muster enough strength to name a candidate of their 
own in the 1946 elections. 8 

Press support for the two prerevolutionary presidents came largely 
from the conservative newspaper La Esfera, although the Communist news¬ 
paper, Cltimas Noticias, also supported Medina in 1945. 

b. Character of opposition to government and its policies 
Twenty-seven years of political suppression under Gomez had 

brought an increasing desire for wider participation in politics. The tac¬ 
tics of crushing opposition with a powerful army, a spy network, and 
police action which characterized C6mez’s rule continued to be feared 
by the masses even after his death. Anti-Gomez demonstrations were 
broken up by the police, and some persons thought this action was Lopez’ 
answer to those who dared raise their voices for civil liberties.® 

The masses quieted after they received a taste of Lopez’ moderate 
policies, however, but leftist organizations, including the Communists, agi¬ 
tated strikes in 1937 and 1938, “demanding constitutional reforms and 
othe. measures leading to more freedom of opinion,” 10 Lopez took 
steps to reduce leftist influence by exiling agitators and instituting re¬ 
strictive measures, but continued demands for a more widely-based form 
of government kept the masses aware of their inferior role in their 
country’s politics. 

Organized opposition after 1936 came largely from the Revolutionary 
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Organization of Venezuela (Organization Revolutionary Vene.zolma), a 
ieffc-oriented precursor of the Democratic Action. Organized by Romulo 
Betancourt and supported by labor leaders and intellectuals, it was soon 
dissolved by Lopez, many of its leaders being forced into exile. Betan¬ 
court remained in Venezuela, however, and reorganized his Revolutionary 
Organization under the name of the National Democratic Party (Partido 
Democratico National), which included most of the original members 
of the older group.* The party continually issued propaganda through a 
column in the Caracas daily Ahora, an irregularly published periodical, 
and countless handbills. Tile party was highly critical of the national 
petroleum policies of the regime and of its alleged corruption. 

By 1940 politically conscious Venezuelans readied themselves for ' 
real campaign against Lopez’ choice for President, Medina Angarita. 
The National Democratic Party was reorganized under the name of 
Democratic Action and chose Romulo Gallegos to run against Medina. 
Gallegos lost, but Democratic Action continued its po !; t ; ca! opposition in 
preparation for the 1944 congressional election. This 1944 Congress was 
to select Medina's successor. However, in 1944 the majority of Medina’s 
candidates won seats in tne Congress, which meant that Medina’s candi¬ 
date for the Presidency was certain to be elected. Medina’s choice was 
the Venezuelan Ambassador to ihe United States, Diogenes Escalante, a 
civilian regarded by all parties as highly capable. Moreover, Escalante 
gained the full support of Democratic Action leaders after they met with 
him in Washington. 

Escalante returned from Washington to campaign but suffered a nervous 
breakdown. The new candidate, chosen by Medina, Angel Biaggini, was 
not acceptable to Democratic Action. Since AD felt that its own candi¬ 
date would meet certain defeat because of the Medina-controlled majority 
in Congress, AD approached the President and proposed that all parties 
agree on a neutral candidate, with the understanding that he would serve 
for one year. During that time, the proposal continued, a new Constitu¬ 
tion providing for direct popular election of the President should be writ¬ 
ten. Medina rejected the proposal, and AD decided that revolution was 
tne only way to institute popular elections.’ 1 Lopez and his conserva¬ 
tive supporters did not endorse the candidacy of Biaggini, but campaigned 
for the election of Lopez. 

Organized labor was still in too embryonic a state to offer much sup¬ 
port or opposition. The Confederation of Venezuela.-- Workers claimed 
400,000 members, but it was only in the process of formation in 1945.’-' 
3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

Constitutional changes could be initiated in either chamber of Con¬ 
gress or in state legislative assemblies. Proposals for constitutional 
changes needed the approval of the National Congress and ratification 

* ?.*M«H.-ourt’s efforts to organise opposition to the government is covered best in 
Staneiy J Serxner, Acciin Democratic!! of Venezuela, Its Origins and Development 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1359). 
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by an absolute majority of the state legislative assemblies. 13 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

Venezuela participated in a number of international gatherings of 
political character from 1939 to 1945. It took part with other American 
nations at Chapultepec in 1945 in establishing an inter-American system 
which called for “continental solidarity” in case of attack by Axis powers. 
Although this was merely an arrangement for the duration of the war and 
not a permanent alliance, it provided for reciprocal assistance and cooper¬ 
ation in the event of invasion. It was followed by the Rio de Janeiro 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance (lt/4v ) to which Venezuela is also a party. 
Venezuela had declared war on the Axis powers following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor and in 1945 became a charter member of the United Na¬ 
tions. Abroad, the Medina government was regarded as democratic. 

5. The role of military and police powers 

Military rule had been a frequent occurrence in Venezuela. Many of 
the rulers had been military dictators who used the armed forces to estab¬ 
lish themselves. Regimes which lacked popular support had been kept 
in power by the army. Since the death of Gomez the regime had been 
more dependent on army support and was notably weakened when that 
support was withdrawn. 11 

D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 

Venezuela had had 52 revolutions of one kind or another in the cen¬ 
tury and a quarter since its independence. 15 Thus the position of the 
ruling groups was always precarious. Most of the successful revolu¬ 
tions, however had not brought about any radical changes in society or 
even in the governmental system but merely substituted new rulers in 
place of the old. No attempts had been made to overthrow Lopez by 
^orce; but ho had been faced with a wave of strikes, particularly in 1937. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

Venezuela’s major economic weakness had been the one-commodity 
character of its economic system. The lure of good wages in the cities 
drew peasants away from the farms; agricultural production failed to 
meet the demands of the people and the government was forced to import 
large quantities of food. Aside from this, the economic situation was 
adversely affected by World War II. The country was erdirely depend¬ 
ent upon foreign trade for the sale of its principal produe 1 s anu for the 
manufactuied goods necessary to meet domestic needs. War condi¬ 
tions created a scarcity of goods and also made shipping uncertain. Costs 
and prices rose and the economy was caught in an inflationary spiral. 

3. Social tensions 

The traditional social order began to be transformed after World 
War I. The development of the oil industry brought about radical modi¬ 
fications in the sociai structure. The attraction of oil refining and other 
industries in the urban emters prompted peasants to leave the country- 
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side, and created conditions and opportunities which stimulated the growth 
of a middle class. A new social group, composed of the developing middle 
class, was added to the elite landholders, the church hierarchy, the 
insignificant professional and commercial class, and the grest mass of 
illiterate agricultural workers. It was this new social group that de¬ 
manded fundamental changes in the old order and precipitated a new 
political movement. 

The struggle between the old and the new social groups was duplicated 
in the armed forces. The young men who entered military academies a? 
cadets continued to come from the middle class as in the past; but the 
new urban-oriented graduates of these academies, unlike the traditionally 
urban-oriented officers, owed no special allegiance to the landed elite c- 
the church hierarchy. As a result, they had little enthusiasm for pro 
tecting the traditional order. The young officers thought of themselves 
is members of a new enlightened class of social and economic reformers 
and often regarded their generals as unimaginative and behind 'he times. 

4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 

A number of social and economic policies were instituted by Lopez 
and Medina to counter the weaknesses inherited from the Gomez regime 
and the economic disorders brought on by the war. Ldpez’ 3-year plan 
included the improvement of public health and education, improvement of 
shipping facilities, encouragement of “desirable” immigration of farmers 
from Europe, and increased importation of American-made products. 1 ® 
He sponsored new labor legislation, but lost the upport of the more radi¬ 
cal elements when he refused to endorse all e demands of the union 
leaders. Medina began his Presidency by taking the middle of the 
political road, but as his term drew to a close, he turned to the left in an 
attempt to attract the support of labor. Meanwhile, his moderate policies 
had permitted considerable freedom of the press and allowed opposition 
to organize even when his policies were under attack. Ke set up a food 
production office in collaboration with a U.S. mission, provided funds to 
stimulate agriculture, stockraising, and industry, and granted cheap long¬ 
term credit for sound projects supported in part by Venezuelan capital. 
His program also included an income tax and legislation to strengthen the 
government's position vis-a-vfs foreign oil companies. 11 

These attempts to strengthen the country’s economy had accomplished 
iittle, however, by the time the revolution took place. Lopez, blaming 
the industrial unrest on Communists and alien agit.^ors, took steps to 
reduce their influence by decreeing measures that res' rieteu the activities 
of those who were prominent in the trade union movement. Transients 
and tourists were restricted in the period of time that they might remain 
in the country, and many were required to obtain identity cards. On the 
other hand, by the support of labor toward the end of his term, and by 
favoring the unions in management-labor dispu* es, Medina had incurred 
the distrust of many business interests. His proposal for an income tax 
alienated the landowning families. Workers were dissatisfied because 
increased earnings did not keep pace with inflationary prices. 
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III. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 

A. Actors in the Revolution 

1. The revolutionary leadership 

The leadership was a combination of Marxist-oriented, well-educated 
professionals and businessmen of the middle class, and young, politically- 
minded army officers. They had a common desire to block what threatened 
to be the self-perpetuation of an undesirable regime, a common social phi¬ 
losophy, and a common ambition for power. Of the four leaders, two were 
civilians and two were army officers. 

Roiuulo Betancourt, who emerged from the revolution as Provisional 
President, had had a long record of opposition to the government. He was 
first arrested by Gomez police in 1928 for participating in a student dem¬ 
onstration, and continued his antigovernment, activity both at home and in 
exile by lecturing and writing. 

Betancourt was Marxist but not Communist in his political j.h : !osophy. 
He became a member of a Communist Party while in exile, but only for a 
brief period. His was not an international ideology, but rather a national 
one: He believed in applying Marxist principles to Venezuelan conditions. 
His ideology found an instrument in a revolutionary group which later 
became the Democratic Action. His first public office was the post of 
Councilman of the Federal District, which he won in the 1944 congres¬ 
sional elections. 

The other civilian revolutionary leader was Romulo Gallegos, one of 
Venezuela’s most highly respected men. A novelist, he also had been an 
instructor in several Caracas schools. A number of leaders, including Bet¬ 
ancourt, had been his students. In 1936 he had been appointed Minister 
of Education under Lopez, but later resigned to protest a government 
move against political dissenters. He had run against Medina in 1940 as 
Democratic Action nominee for the Presidency. 

The other two important revolutionaries were members of the armed 
forces. Lt. Col. Carlos Delgado Chalbaud inherited his revolutionary ideas 
from his father, who was killed in a 1929 attempt to remove Gomez. Chal¬ 
baud was educated os an engineer, and did not enter the army until 2 years 
prior to the revolution. He taught at a military academy, but had never 
commanded in the field. 18 Capt, Mario Ricardo Vargas, on the other hand, 
had a relatively long service record and had been attached to the presiden¬ 
tial staffs of both L6pez and Medina. Vargas also had a much closer 
association with members of Democratic Action. 

2. The revolutionary following 

The 1945 revolution was a military’ coup d’etat and was staged by a 
r‘.[Leary organization in collaboration with leaders of Democratic Action. 
The exact number of participants is not known. A reporter estimated the 
number of conscripts to be 10,000, led by 900 officers. * However, some 
troops remained loyal to Medina. 20 Only the younger military officers were 
aware of the coup. Time magazine reported that the army did most of the 
fighting. 21 
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B. Organization of Rerataiiunary Effort 

The revolutionary organization was a semi-Socialist, semimilitarist coali¬ 
tion formed by the Democratic Action Party and a group of disgruntled 
young army officers who belonged to the Patriotic Military Un'^n (Union 
Patridtica Militar ), This army group was a conspiratorial clique, drawn 
from the junior and middle rank army leadership, similar to the Group cf 
United Officers in Argentina. The relationship between Lhe party and the 
leaders of the Union is not clear,* although Betancourt claims that his 
party and the leaders of the Union planned the revolution jointly tnd his 
leadership was decided beforehand. 25 

C. Goals of the Revolution 

1. Concrete political aims of revolutionary leaders 

The political aims of the revolutionary IcaucFS varied, especially as be¬ 
tween the politicians and the military men. Both groups were dissatisfied 
with the prerevolutionary regime, but for different r.\.\ ms. I no Demo¬ 
cratic Action was attempting to prevent the oid regime from perpetuating 
itself; it intended to keep the army subordinated to a civilian government. 20 
The army, on the other hand, was dissatisfied with the little influence it 
had had with President Medina. Officers felt that low army salaries euuld 
be increased if graft were eliminated from the budget. The army’s aim 
was to overthrow the Medina government and establish a new government 
within which it could more successfully press its demands for higher sal¬ 
aries and better military equipment. 27 

2. Social and economic goals of leadership and following 

Although the Democratic leaders considered themselves Socialists, the 

solutions they advocated for Vene? '.el&’s social and economic problems were 
similar to measures of the New Deal administration in the United States.** 
They intended to introduce legislation to bolster national production. The 
national budget, they believed, could support such legislation if Venezuela 
demanded a larger share of royalties from the oil companies. They also 
aimed at establishing a productive public works program, and at placing 
ceilings on rents and prices: of certain items. Goals further included sub¬ 
sidies for certain food imports, and a peaceful rapprochement between capi¬ 
tal and labor. 28 

D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

1. Methods for weakening existing authority and ; ountermeasures by 
government 

* One authority indicates that the two organizations conspired jointly from the 
initial planning stage. 72 A reporter writes, however, that the whole plot was a military 
conspiracy, and that although Betancourt was in on the scheme, he was not a tactical 
planner, but was merel> called upon to join with the army in order to give the rev¬ 
olution political substance. 22 Another source maintains that Medin» abdicated to the 
young officers, and that the Presidercy was then handed to Betancourt. 24 

** Betancourt, although a Socialist, aimed at a moderate reform program and prom¬ 
ised to respect existing economic interests. 
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The revolt hegan on October 18, 1945. It seems to have been well- 
planned. For more than a year some of the officers had spoken of a pos¬ 
sible revolution.'- 9 

The uprising had originally been scheduled to take place at the end of 
1945—possibly in December. However, President Medina got wind oi. it 
and began to arrest suspects. Tre plan was hastily changed and the date 
was advanced to October i8. 30 

On that day Gen. Andronieo Roias, Commander of Caracas Military 
District, went to the military center of Maracay to deal with a reported 
conspiracy. The insurgents successfully isolated him, and Gen. N. Ardilla, 
who commanded the forces at Maracay, was forced to surrender after a 
30-minule tear gas skirmish and an exchange of fire between the insurgents 
and some police units. 

At 4 p.m. on the same day, another group of army officers revolted at 
the San Carlos barracks in Caracas and by 9 o'clock bad forced their w r ay 
into the strategic Escuela Militar (Military Academy) and ►h? M*failures 
Palace (Presidential Offices), and arrested Medina and a number of gov¬ 
ernment officials, who were held as hostages. The fighting continued in 
the streets of Caracas on October 19, and there was scattered shooting 
throughout he city. Just before noon on that day, rebel planes from 
Maracay dropped bombs on San Carlos barracks and flew menacingly over 
police headquarters. The police soon surrendered. By evening of the 
19th, the insurgents had control of Caracas, the port of La Guaira, the 
Maracay arsenal, the San Carlos barracks, and several interior towns. 
Loyalist troops showed some resistance, but soon capitulated because they 
lacked heavy weapons and aircraft. ’’’ 

The insurgents imposed a state of siege in Caracas which was in effect 
for several days. Newspapers were censored, radio stations closed, and the 
transport system paralyzed. The electric current was shut off in sections 
where there was fighting, and communications with the rest of the city 
were cut off. 

Some National Guard units and progevemment Communists showed the 
stiffest reposition to the insurgents, though for different reasons. Com¬ 
munist units broke into local barracks on the 20tli. and confiscated guns and 
uniforms. They set up a defense post on a six-story housing project and 
eventually made an attack upon the rebels. They also attempted to recap¬ 
ture the Military Academy, where the hostages were reportedly held. 
Loyalist cavalry units joined the Communists in the assaJt. but were 
eventually defeated by rebel tanks, artillery, and air suppoit. 

Other loyal troops were reportedly massing in the interior, but they 
lacked heavy weapons and aircraft and surrendered one by one. Many 
. "my officers in the interior, suspicious of city revolutions, held out for a 
short period. They soon joined the rebel units, however, as did the mili¬ 
tary garrisons around the Lake Maracaibo oilfields. It -.vas reported on the 
20th that the insurgents had consolidated their hold in eastern, southern, 
and central Venezuela. By the 21st, although some generals in the west¬ 
ern Andean states were still holding out in the hope of massing counter- 
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revolutionary forces in that area, the west Andean states offered their 
support to Betancourt. 

The government of the Revolutionary Junta ( Junta, Revolucionaria de 
Gobiemo) became the de facto government on October 27, 1945. News 
reports indicated 100 to 300 dead, and 300 to 1,000 wounded. 3 ' 

2. Methods for gaining support and countermeasures taken by 
government 

The insurgents appear to have used two methods to call for the active 
support of the people: radio broadcasting and dropping leaflets from air¬ 
planes. Revolutionary propaeanda began early during the fighting, after 
the insurgents captured five radio stations. Aimed civilian volunteers 
were called upon via radio on the night of October 18 to lend their support 
to the revolution. However, the thousands of civilians who did answer th 
call only hindered the revolution: they were undisciplined and reportedly 
roamed the streets and looted homes. Troops had to be sent from the 
Maracay military center to restore order. A broadcast late on the 19th 
declared that the revolution was over anu announced the ..ernes of a seven- 
man junta. The broadcast called on the civilians to surrender their arms 
to members of the armed forces. 

Leaflets were dropped over several cities during the first several days. 
The earlier ones urged the people to go on slrike in support of the revolu¬ 
tion. Later leaflets explained the aims of the revolution and asked the peo¬ 
ple to respect the revolutionary decrees. 

Progovemment propaganda was issued mostly from the state of Tachira 
in the western part of the country. A radio in San Cristobal claimed on the 
19th that although the insurgents had succeeded in paralyzing Caracas, pro- 
Medina forces had control of the rest of the country. The radio also an¬ 
nounced that the loyalists were concentrating forces in four states to march 
on Caracas. A later broadcast announced that Medina was taking over 
the palace in Caracas with loyalist troops. 

In Caracas, progovernment Communists captured a police radio mobile 
unit and used it to broadcast pro-Medina propaganda. 3 * 

E. Manner in Which Control of Government Was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

Control of the government was transferred to the revolutionary junta by 
Decree Number 1 of October 19, 1945. following the arrest of President 
Medina and other government officials. Medina signed his resignation on 
that day. He and his principal advisers were hurriedly sent into exile. 
Lopez was also asked to leave the country. 33 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

Decree Number 1 also made provisions for organizing the junta that 
replaced the prerevolutionary government. The junta was ini tally com¬ 
posed of two army officers, 13 members of Democratic Action, and one 
other civilian. Valmore Rodriquez, who occupied the office of Provisional 
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President for a short time before the official consolidation of the junta, was 
replaced by Romulo Betancourt nr. October 24. Chalbaud was appointed 
Defense Minister. 

B. Major Policy Changes 

The junta immediately began a three-pronged drive: against older con¬ 
servative army men who still supported Contreras and Medina, against 
obstacles to the development of democracy, and against economic insta¬ 
bility. Defense Minister Chalbaud, in order to prevent a counterrevolution, 
removed from the army, and thus from positions of influence, oider offi¬ 
cers sympathetic to Lopez and Medina. To the displeasure of many 
officers, the army was transformed from a group which traditionally de¬ 
termined the tenure of the President to a nonpolitical body. 34 

The junta continued to rule by decree. It initiated a land reform in¬ 
tended to divide large estates into small farms; started construction of 
low-cost housing at government expense; developed a publicly subsidized 
merchant marine. A heavy excess profit tax, directly ah if; "t the for. 
eign oil companies, was enacted to enrich the public treasury. Ceiling 
prices were fixed for foodstuffs. 85 Rents were reduced, electric rates 
were cut, and new arrangements for a “50-50 percent split” in oil royal¬ 
ties with foreign oil companies were negotiated to provide what Venezue¬ 
lan officials considered a more equitable distribution of oil profits. 

C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

The new government, elected in December 1946 and headed by Gallegos, 
was soon faced with military dissatisfaction. Within 2 months a series of 
rebellions sprang up in various parts of Venezuela. They were suppressed, 
but some reached serious proportions. The army, allied with leaders of 
the Committee Organized for Independent Elections, demanded more voice 
in the Cabinet, but the demand was refused. The government then de¬ 
clared a state of siege and suspended constitutional guarantees. On No¬ 
vember 24, 1948, army tanks and trucks rumbled into Caracas, and the 
army established a military junta, thus curtailing any long range social 
and economic effects which the 1945 revolution might have produced. 
The govr rnment had failed in its effort to make the army nonpolitical. 

D. Other Effects 

After a brief democratic interlude under Betancourt and Gailegos, a 
three-man military junta ruled Venezuela until Marcos Perez Jimenez, in 
an attempt to gain personal control, purged the junta ot his f.sseciates. He 
decided to hold a presidential election in November 1952. When it be¬ 
came obvious that he was trailing behind the opposition in the first returns, 
Tiicz Jimenez imposed a tight censorship on election returns, announced 
Hs victory, and established himself as the Provisional President. In early 
1953 the Constituant Assembly named him President for a 5-year term. 
Students, army officers, businessmen, and the church hierarchy turned 
against him, and in January 1958 he was forced to flee the country. A 
short-term provisional government was installed and paved the way for 
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the second democratic election, which chose Romulo Betancourt as 
President. 

Betancourt faced three economic problems: two were traditional and 
concerned the unbalanced economy, which favored the oil industry over ag¬ 
ricultural production and expansion of other industries; the third was the 
foreign debt which the graft and the unwise spending of the Jimenez gov¬ 
ernment had rolled up. 1 " Betancourt's government drew up p!ans to bolster 
the national economy and promote the general welfare. Steps were taken 
to diversify agriculture, increase agricultural production, to raise indus¬ 
trial production, particularly that of iron ore, and to increase tourist trade. 
By the fall of 1960, weil over 1 million acres of land had been distributed, 
and more distribution wa3 being considered. 86 

Despite this favorable beginning, opposition rose against Betancourt. 
Dissension within the government, which depended upon a coalition of the 
Democratic Action, the Committee Organized for Independent Elections 
(COPEI), and the Democratic Republican Union (URD), led to a reorgani¬ 
sation of the Cabinet. The reorganization excluded TTRP members, thus 
creating an important opposition group. In 1961 there were several leftist 
demonstrations, involving many students, in favor of Castro. To counter 
these demonstrations, Betancourt had to call on the army and temporar¬ 
ily suspend constitutional guarantees. 37 However, some leaders of the 
coalition parties, labor unions, and armed forces still support his program. 

Betancourt’s success or failure will be strongly affected by outside forces 
especially the attitude of the United States. In 1960, Venezuela sent a 
delegate to the International Petroleum Accord in Baghdad, where five oil- 
producing countries formed the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries and agreed to maintain prices and avoid dumping oil on the 
international market. In 1961, the United States Msled Venezuela as one 
of the “bright spots” on the continent where the Alliance for Progress, 
sponsored by the U.S. government, has a good chance for success. U.S. 
aid is designed to advance the reform movement instituted by Betancourt. 
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THE ARGENTINE REVOLUTION OF JUNE 1943 

SYNOPSIS 

On June 4, 1943, the Castillo government in Argentina was overthrown 
by army revolutionary forces. The coup d’etat was executed in one day; 
except for a brief exchange of fire between two military units, there was 
little fighting. 


I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

Spanish rule made a lasting impression or Argentina. “The land of the 
Rio de la Plata,’’ as Argentina was known, was politically and economically 
controlled from far-off Lima, and the interior cities were favored to the 
disadvantage of Buenos Aires. Discriminatory practices isolated Buenos 
Aires during most of the colonial period, and the city did not h''r’n to pros¬ 
per until the end of the 18th century. Isolation resulted in a fixed pattern 
of disunity, characterized by distrust between the provincianos, the people 
of the provinces, and the portenos, the people of the port city of Buenos 
Aires. Power struggles between Buenos Aires and the rest of the country 
have had much influence on the course of Argentine history. 

From 1853 to 1943, except for a period of 14 years, Argentina was ruled 
by a conservative oligarchy comprised of wealthy landowners, bankers, and 
merchants. Oligarchic rule, according to the philosophy of this class, was 
as “natural” as the medieval “divine right of kings.” However, organized 
opposition developed toward the end of the 19th century, so that in 1916, 
the Radical Civic Union, a moderate party, was able to teke over the gov¬ 
ernment, The moderates ruled Argentina until 1930. In that year a 
military coup d’etat wrested power from the moderates and restored the 
selfish and conservative group that had ruled prior to 1916. 

For 13 years after the coup a bloc of generals and landowners ruled 
Argentina, with the support of bankers, merchants, and the high clergy. 
Gen. Jose F. Uriburu, leader of the coup, dissolved Congress, installed 
himself as President, and turned public sentiment, against himself by ad¬ 
vocating the establishment of an authoritarian Fascist state. Groups of 
military officers and businessmen repudiated his plan, and within 6 months 
he found it wise to announce an election for November 1931. Agustin P. 
Justo, a conservative general, was elected, and over the nex ; 6 years he 
was able to rehabilitate the country and puii it out of the depths of the 
world economic depression. He took an active part in international af¬ 
fairs. Dr. Roberto M. Ortiz, Justc’s Finance Minister, was elected Presi¬ 
dent in 1937 and continued his predecessor’s policies. But Ortiz fell ill 
and the reins of government fell Into the hands of his Vice President, 
Ramon S. Castilio. Castillo was a reactionary who h:ld pro-Axis sym¬ 
pathies and instituted isolationist policies. 

As Argentina readied itself for the presidential elections in 1943, no po¬ 
litical party offered an outstanding leader to run against Castillo’s hand- 
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picked candidate. Moreover, the opposition was aware that the elections 
would be rigged in favor of the Conservatives. There was talk of revolu¬ 
tion, but the Radicals quarrelled among themselves and could not organize 
sufficient strength to overthrow the oligarchy. The army, however, had 
organization and strength. Castillo’s Minister of War, Gen. Pedro P. 
Ramirez, called together a few of his fellow officers and p anned a coup. 
Castillo got wind of the impending revolt, called an emergency Cabinet 
meeting, and ordered that Ramirez be placed under arrest. However, the 
revolutionary troops, led by army generals, marched against the govern¬ 
ment en June 4, 1S43, for the second time in 13 years. Public buildings 
were surrounded and in less than 24 hours military rule was established 
with a minimum amount of bloodshed. 

II. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Description of Country 

1. Physical characteristics 

Argentina has the most tillable and best watered land in Latin 
America. One-third the size of the United States, it has a north-to-south 
dimension of 2,300 miles, and a maximum east-to-west distance of 800 
miles. It has vast areas of fertile plains, the pampas, and is situated in 
a temperate zone, though temperatures are high in the north and low in 
the south. It is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, Uruguay, Brazil, Para¬ 
guay, Bolivia, and Chile, 

2. The people 

Argentines are primarily of Spanish and Italian extraction. They 
claim to be 95 percent white, although, according to one source, there is 
an intermixture of Indian and Negro blood, perhaps more than Argentine 
nationalists want to admit. 1 A great tide of immigration in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries brought many Europeans to Argentina. Of 16 
million Spanish-speaking people in 1947, well over half lived in urban 
areas. 2 Buenos Aires is the capital; other major cities are Rosario, 
Cordoba, La Plata, Tucuman, and Mar del Plata. 

3. Communications 

Communications prior to 1943 included a highway system that pro¬ 
vided transit through most of the provinces, and British- and French- 
owned railroads. However, the highways were in great need of repair, 
and the railroads were allowed to deteriorate during the war. Inland and 
coastal waterways provided additional service for tra:.-.porting goods. 

4. Naturai resources 

Argentina has not been a major producer of minerals, but tungsten 
was produced in large quantities and some lead and zinc were mined in 
the northwest. Oil has been produced since 1907 and has increased in 
importance. Argentina also has large natural gas reserves. 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

While predominantly engaged in raising ana processing agricultural 
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products, Argentina, nevertheless, was one of the most highly developed 
countries in the Western Hemisphere in 1S43. Agricultural and livestock 
products, wheat, meat, wool, corn, hides, and skins constituted most of the 
exports, as traditionally they had done. The development of heavy indus¬ 
try had been retarded by the lack of iron and coal. Most indur trial gooas 
had to'be imported. 

British and “North American” capital investments exercised a major in¬ 
fluence. Fifty percent of the owners of industrial establishments, which 
included railroad transportation, meat packing, textile manufacturing, pro¬ 
duction of tires, development of electric rower, assembling automobiles, 
operation of subways and streetcars, maintenance of telephone systems, 
and production of quebracho extract used in tanning leather, were for¬ 
eigners. Foreign capital dominated virtually all economic activities e:. 
cept agriculture.* 


2. Class structure 

Although the traditional social structure was not strictly a plural one, 
it was nevertheless characterized by schisms, first between the social elite 
of Buenos Aires and the social elite of the provinces; and second, between 
the small percentage of landowners and the rest of the population. 

I^andownership was the main base of power. The landowning class tra¬ 
ditionally dominated Argentina socially, economically, and politically. 
This group was exclusive and had ready access to higher education, a 
privilege denied most Argentines. Often the landowners lived in Europe 
and took no personal interest in administering their large estates so long 
as those continued to make profits. Left under the command of land cap¬ 
tains, the Argentine peons were underpaid, badly housed, and politically 
unrepresented. 

Large bankers, merchants, and industrialists in Buenos Aires consti¬ 
tuted the urban social elite. They held themselves in high esteem 
and clung to the belief that they were the only civilized people in Argen¬ 
tina. Argentines living in the provinces were regarded as uncivilized. 

A large middle class developed toward the latter part of the 19th cen¬ 
tury and rapidly grew in importance as well as in number. By 1940 the 
middle class comprised nearly half the population. 1 

As the concentration of land increased .luring the century prior to 1943, 
large numbers of peasants migrated to the cities to seek employment. In 
1869, 67 percent of the population was rural. By 1914 the percentage 
had decreased to 42, and in 1943 over half the population was urban.* 

Argentina has always been able to feed its people the poverty of 
the peons has been less severe there than in most Latin American states. 
The Argentines were blessed with a comparatively high per capita income, 
as well as high calorie consumption and high meat consumption because 
of wheat and beef surpluses. 

3. Literacy and education 

Unlike most Latin American states, Argentina has a 'Teracy rate ap¬ 
proximating levels in Western Europe. By 1930, 85 percent of the popu¬ 
lation were literate and that figure has continued to increase 6 The first 
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of eight national universities, established in the provincial capital of Cor¬ 
doba, w?s founded in 1713. The principal university, in Buenos Aires, 
was founded in 1821. The national government administers all public edu¬ 
cation. Some schools are administered by the church. 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

An overwhelming majority of Argentines traditionally have been Ro¬ 
man Catholics. Although the church greatly influenced politics under 
Spanish rule, there was a gradual separation of church and state under 
the republic. However, Argentina retains “national patronage,’’ a sys¬ 
tem under which bishops are appointed by the President of the republic. 

Attitudes toward the Church differed greatly between Buenos Aires and 
the provinces. Catholics in Buenos Aires were only moderately religious 
and attended church on occasion. Provincial Catholics, on the other hand, 
were known as devout churchgoers. Anticlericalism developed among the 
liberals in the late 19th century and in some labor unions in the present 
century. - 

C. Government and t he Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

Constitutional government had existed in Argentina since 1853. The 
Argentine Constitution provided for a chief executive elected for 6 years 
and ineligible for immediate reelection. Authority was strongly central¬ 
ized, with the intent of assuring national unity. Though there was some 
provincial autonomy, the chief executive had the right to intervene, with 
Congressional approval, in provincial affairs if he considered the national 
government threatened by “internal disordtrs or foreign invasions.” The 
government in power employed this formidable weapon on many occasions 
to intervene in local elections, in order to weaken the opposition. 7 

Adhering to the doctrine of the separation of powers, the Constitution 
also provided for legislative and judicial branches. The Congress consisted 
of r. upper house, the Senate, and a lower house, the Chamber of Dep¬ 
utes. The chief federal court was designated the Supreme Court. 

2. Description of political process 

a. Political parties and power groups supporting government 
Politics traditionally had K. the monopoly of the upper social 
class. Ir. 1912, however, President Sdenz Pena instituted election reforms 
which guaranteed to all males over 18 a free and secret vote. Minorities 
were to be represented, and voting was to be compulsory. Two major 
factors continued to reduce the democratic flavor of Argentine politics in 
the 90 years from 1853 to 1943: fraudulent manipulations of both national 
and local elections from within the political circle, and frequent demon¬ 
strations and uprisings, which resulted in the deposition of presidents, 
from without the political circle. 

The Conservative Party, also known as the National Democratic Party, 
was organized in 1909, when it became evident that the ruling e’.'ce wa3 
dangerously threatened by opposing groups. Strongly supported by land¬ 
owners, the party continued to assert that government should be controlled 
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by a select minority of landowners and other wealthy economic groups. 
Between 1916 and 1930 a moie moderate group representing middle-class 
elements ruled, but a conservative coup in 1930 ended its political control. 
Following the 1930 coup, the Conservatives immediately instituted reac¬ 
tionary measures which removed the democratic facade: Congress was 
dissolved, liberals were removed from public office, provincial elections 
were cancelled, labor unions were suppressed, and newspapers were sub¬ 
jected to strict censorship. 

In order to unite the reactionary forces against the democratic group 0 . 
General Uriburu had formed tne Argentine Civic League. Organized on 
the pattern of European Fascist organizations, the League intended to in¬ 
troduce Fascist and Nazi ideas to strengthen and perpetuate conservati-' 1 
rule. A system of corporate representation of economic groups in t... 
government was proposed. However, public sentiment turned against 
General Uriburu and he was persuaded to announce an election for Nov¬ 
ember 1930. 

Agustin P. Justo, elected in 1931, became somewhat progressive while 
holding office, and instituted reforms* which satisfied the landowners, 
the business community, and the industrial workers. He also made 
generous concessions to foreign capital. Justo led his party in guid¬ 
ing the Argentine economy in the direction of increased prosperity. He 
allowed political opposition to exist, but electoral frauds were customary, 
provincial governments were subjected to repeated interventions, and in 
many cases political dissidents were barred from public employment. 
Roberto M. Ortiz, Justo’s successor, continued the progressive trend. He 
fought for free and secret elections, and advocated nonintervention in pro¬ 
vincial affairs. Ortiz fell ill shortly after being elected in 1937 and was 
replaced by Vice President Castillo, a pro-Axis reactionary who reverted 
to political repression, fraudulent elections, and provincial intervention. 

This situation continued as the nation prepared for the 1943 elections. 
A state of siege called by President Castillo in 1941 kept the country in 
constant tension, as he manipulated political strings in order to install 
Rubustiano Patron Costas as his successor. Costas was extremely un¬ 
popular, and his nomination aroused angry opposition from Conservatives 
and Radicals alike. However, no political party offered a really able 
leader to oppose him. The Radical Civic Union (UCR) opposition party 
nominated General Ramirez, but the party felt that it had little chance 
of winning even with army support: UCR knew that the election, domi¬ 
nated by Castillo, would he corrupt. There began to he talk of revolution, 
b Character of opposition to government and its policies 
Opposing the Conservative Party was the Kadicrl Civic Union 
founded in 1892 and politically more to the center than its name indicates. 
The UCR originally represented the rising middle class, but very soon 
extended its popular appeal to worker groups. It Avon a large number of 
seats in the Buenos Aires elections of 1912, and in 191'. it won control 
of the national government. By 1930, hoAvever, it had become corrupt 

- See p. 143. 
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and had alienated businessmen, the army, the press, and university 
students. 

In its first quarter century, the UCR was able to maintain party unity. 
After the 1916 victory, however, a faction led by Marcelo del Alvear 
and opposed to the policies of President Hipolito Irigoyen formed tne 
Antipersonalist UCR. The Antipersonalist UCR swung slightly to the 
right and was able to gain support from some conservatives. Presidents 
Justo and Ortiz had been elected by a coalition of Antipersonalists and 
Conservatives.* UCR, in an attempt to strengthen its support within 
military circles, named General Ramirez as its candidate for the la43 
elections. 

Other opposition parties were the Socialist Party and the Communist 
Party, but neither carried much weight politically. The Socialist move¬ 
ment, although it was supported by some workers in Buenos Aires, was 
more an intellectual movement than a popular one. The party immersed 
itself in doctrinal questions, and kept breaking up into sp’intcr groups. 
The Communist Party had some support from the labor movement, but 
had very little influence. The state of siege was partly responsible for 
preventing labor from organizing on a larger scale. 

Newspapers flourished in Argentina prior to 1943, but were generally 
suppressed whenever they became hostile to a regime. One of the most 
important newspapers was La Nation, highly literary and very energetic. 
La Prensa, an independent daily with an international reputation, had a 
circulation of over 450,000 by 1943. La Vanguardia, a Socialist news¬ 
paper, cont”"==Hy opposed the government, and it was suppressed in 1931, 
1942, and again in 1943." 

3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or ^hanging govern¬ 
ment institutions 

The Argentine Constitution of 1853 provided for relatively easy 
amendment, yet it was altered only two times after 1860. The infre- 
i .cncy of constitutional changes may be due to the fact that presidents 
took it upon themselves to interpret the fundamental law to fit their own 
ends. Congressmen often objected to this practice, but the courts rarely 
interfered. 

Article 21 of the 1853 Constitution stated that the necessity for consti¬ 
tutional amendment "must be declared by Congress by a vote of at least 
two-thirds of the members present ...” A national convention sum¬ 
moned by Congress and composed of representatives fit .a the provinces 
would then consider the articles recommended for revision bv Congress. 9 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

Although there was a powertul pro-Fascist element in Argentina, the 
ruling group maintained an official policy of neutrality, and displayed open 
sympathy for England and her allies. The isolationist policies of UCR 
President Irigoyen were shelved in 1931 and, under Justo, Argentina’s 
relations with other nations improved. Participation in the League of 
Nations was revived. During World War II, Argentina continued its trade 


* This coalition was called Concordancia. 
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relations not only with Great Britain and the United State? but with 
Germany and Italy. President Castillo, who had pro-Axis sympathies, 
continued to advocate neutrality even after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, and was sharply criticized by U.S. officials.* 

6. The role of military and police powers 

The chief role of the army in the 20th centuiy prior io 1930 was to 
maintain internal order. The army had not participated in any interna¬ 
tional conflict since the Paraguayan war (1865-70), and it had not been 
very active in politics for nearly 5.1 years. However, general dissatisfac¬ 
tion mounted when the aging Radical leader, Irigoyen, failed to improve 
the grave economic situation caused by the world crisis in the late 1920’s, 
and to prevent widespread corruption General Uriburu, acting in behaK 
of the Conservatives, ousted Irigoyen and established a military govern¬ 
ment. From 1930 on the military played a key role in politics by keeping 
ir power traditionalist military and civilian presidents. 

D. Weaknesses of Socio-Economic-Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 

Argentina is not one of the countries notorious for frequent coups 
and revolutions. Unlike most Latin American countries, it has had com¬ 
paratively stable governments. However, since the establishment of con¬ 
stitutional government in 1853, internal disturbances had produced enough 
pressure to bring about the resignation of two presidents. In 1880 op¬ 
position forces made an unsuccessful attempt to overthrow the “conser¬ 
vative oligarchy;” and twice, in 1890 and again in 1893, determined but 
weak rebellions were attempted. Both of the letter attempts were sup¬ 
pressed but they caused enough unrest to result in presidential resigna¬ 
tions. No regime was overthrown until 1930. 

The 1930 military coup which overthrew a UC.R-controlled government 
was comparatively peaceful. General Uriburu's revolutionary troops, 
consisting of a few thousand soldiers and cadets of the Military Academy, 
moved into Buenos Aires ear'y on September 6 and demanded the Presi¬ 
dent's resignation. There was little violence and little bloodshed. The 
workers were disinterested - no strikes were called, n> demonstrations 
were held, and no plants or shops were closed. Some fires were set, some 
homes and shops were looted, there was a lot of milling about and shout¬ 
ing; but all this took place after the coup was over. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

The lack of a diversified economy was Argentina’s greatest economic 
weakness. The country lacked heavy industry and had to rely on imports 
of manufactured goods to satisfy domestic needs. These imports were 
paid for by exporting agricultural products. Thus the lack of economic 
diversification caused undue dependence on the fluctuating demand and 
prices of goods on the international market. The econon ,e depression of 

* Surrounded by admirers of the Axis, Castillo allowed the Nazi press t r issue its 
propaganda while suppressing any expression of Allied sympathy. 
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the late 1920’s and 1930’s nearly ruined Argentina, as beef, wool, and 
hides were selling at extremely low prices. Export prices rose in the 
iate 1930’s but the benefits were reduced by a rise in the cost of living. 

3. Social tensions 

Social tensions in the post-World War I period grew out of the 
antagonism between two major social groups: conservatives, who at¬ 
tempted to maintain the traditional order, and a r.ew middle class that 
attempted to change it. The conservatives were the large landowners, 
some of them descendants of those who settled Argentina shortly after 
the “discovery.” The new middle class was made up of Spanish and 
Italian immigrants who came to Argentina in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, and developed from the increased industrialization (mostly food 
processing) and urbanization of that era. The middle class opposed and 
threatened to dislodge the traditional and conservative groups from their 
dominant economic and social positions. I* wag partly successful between 
1916 and 1930. 

The military was called upon by both the conservatives and the liberals 
to help protect their separate vested interests. The military took it upon 
itself to play the role of moderator between the old agrarian and the new 
industrial interests, and reconcile the divergent social groups. The gen¬ 
erals contended that “social peace” could be achieved only by integrating 
the two groups and directing their antagonism against a “common 
enemy”: Jews and Communists. Antisemitism and anticommunism as a 
major policy of the 1930’s and 1940’s resulted. 10 

The military itself was not free of internal differences. Representa¬ 
tives of the rising middle class appeared in the lower echelons and offered 
a new ideology that conflicted with the ideology of the older generation of 
officers. These younger officers did not support the “landed aristocracy,” 
and neither did they favor an old-type military dictatorship supported by 
the landowners and church hierarchy. Although they were as uncon- 
- • med with democratic political institutions as v.'ere the older officers, they 
were the “sponsors of fundamental change and reform, the underminers 
of tradi* irnal institutions, and proponents of public-welfare measures.” 11 

4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 

The four presidents who came to power after the 1930 coup did not 
respond to the basic social, economic, and political problems of Argentina. 
General discontent ameng the masses and the lower-middle class did not 
concern them so long as these elements did not get out of rand. They 
were conservatives and they felt it their duty to preserv;: the vested 
interests of the upper classes. 

Policies instituted after 1930 were primarily enacted to solve the eco¬ 
nomic ills caused by the worldwide economic crisis. General Uriburu, 
on his part, removed thousands from the public payroll in order to cut 
public expenses drastically and instituted a rather nubless dictatorship. 
President Justo, on the other hand, concentrated heavily on rehaoilitating 
the economy. His economic policies, which included devaluation of the 
currency, fixing of commodity prices, a quasi-governmentai monopoly on 
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grains, reduction in foreign imports, and increased foreign investments, 
brought swift economic recovery. He also enacted laws to protect the 
rights of the industrial workers; agricultural laborers remained at the 
mercy of the landowners. Ortiz’s ill health prevented his effecting major 
changes; and Castillo’s reactionary policies undid much of Jusio's progress. 
A state of siege was declared to cope with political and social unrest. 

III. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 

A. Actors in the Revolution 

1. The revolutionary leadership 

The instigators and organizers of the 1943 military coup d’etat wer° 
officers of the armed forces with widely divergent political views. Son. 
were extreme rightists and frowned on social and political experimenta¬ 
tion. Others were moderate and expressed 3ome desire for progressive 
reforms. The four outstanding leaders of the coup had been trained by 
German military missions and ".’ere highly influenced by Fascist organ- 
zations in Italy and Germany. 

Gen. Arturo Rawson, who was the senior officer at the strategic Campo 
de Mayo military garrison in 1943, was a piofessional soldier. He served 
in the army’s general staff and held various regimental commands. His 
father, Gen. Franklin Rawaon, led a small revolutionary force against one 
of the governors of Buenos Aires years before his son became a revolu¬ 
tionary leader. 

Gen. Pedro P. Ramirez had both a military and a political background 
He had been sent to Germany and Italy on military assignments, and had 
taken an active part in the 1930 coup d’etat. In 1931 he was the Military 
and Air Attache in the Argentine Embassy in Rome. As a ranking 
army chief, he held the Cabinet post of War Minister under President 
Castillo. Although he had long been Conservative, he became associated 
with the Radicals several months before the coup when they offered to 
make him their presidential candidate. 

Gen. Edelmiro Farrell also enjoyed an assignment in Fascist Italy dur¬ 
ing his military career. He was more inclined than the other actors to¬ 
ward a military dictatorship, but he was overshadowed by Col. Juan 
Domingo Peron. General Farrell commanded the mountain troops of the 
Mendoza garrison in 1943. 

Colonel Peron emerged as the most important figure of the 1943 revo¬ 
lution. At 16 he was well along his way in military ; -.huol, and his adult 
life was basically military. He was military attache to Chile in 1936, 
but had to be withdrawn in 1938 because he was charged with espionage. 
Sent to Italy as military attache, he vv..s highly influenced by Fascist 
ideology. He was elevated to the rank of colonel in 1941.* 


‘Several sources indicate that Feron was the real “brains” beh : ..d the revolution. 
One source states that Peron presumably preferred to occupy a minor post after the 
revolution and manipulate the political strings from behind the scenes while consoli¬ 
dating his power. 12 
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2. The revolutionary following 


The 1943 revoluti 


vivyu *><40 <4 llll 


; lit ary coup d’etat executed by a mililaiy 


organization and supported by the middle-class elements of the Radical 
Party and a faction of the Conservatives. Approximately 3,000 soldiers 
participated in the march against the capital. The revolutionary foil 
ing included neither workers nor peasants. Only a small number of mili¬ 
tary officers knew of the coup. 


B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

The organization of the revolution consisted of a thiee-cornered ar¬ 
rangement between Conservatives, Radicals, and a group of young army 
officers known as the United Officers Group (GOU). The divergent 
groups were represented in a military committee in charge of the revolu¬ 
tion. which was led by Generals Rawson and Ramirez. The committee 
was formed shortly before the coup was executed. Each group had its 
own reasons to overthrow the Castillo government. 

GOU, which emerged as the dominant group of the revolutionary or¬ 
ganization, seems to have been founded in 1940 in a military garrison in 
Mendoza. Although its founders are not definitely known, it has been 
suspected that Peron was one of its early leaders. He was stationed at 
the garrison in 1940. GOU had a membership of approximately fift per¬ 
cent cf the 3,600 active officers on the army list. The group was or¬ 
ganized to give political orientation to the army. It professed disgust 
with civil administrations. It wanted military authoritarianism and strict 
control over most phases of national life. GOU was patriotic, nationalis¬ 
tic, and antiforeign. 13 The names of the GOU officers became known 
only after the coup. General Farrell represented GOU on the revolution¬ 
ary committee. 

C. Goals of the Revolution 


1. Concrete political aims of revolutionary leaders 
The Conservative element of the revolutionary leaders represented 
the landowners, and their primary objective was to prevent the indus¬ 
trialists, represented by the CastUlo-Costas clique, from dominating the 
political arena. Some were reported to have become strongly pro-Allied. 
General Rawson, for instance, wished to declare war on the Axis powers 
and benefit from American lend-iease material. General Ramirez, 
whom the Radicals thought they could influence, wanted to establish a 
Fascist state. He abandoned both the Conservatives and the Radicals. 

General Farrell and Colonel Peron, members of GOU, 'utu an an¬ 
nounced political program. On May 13, 1943, GOU circulated a procla¬ 
mation stating the position of the group. The proclamation was quite 
frank in its pro-Axis sympathies ..id its conception of Argentina’s “mani¬ 
fest destiny.” Under a military dictatorship, the GOU declared, Argen¬ 
tina could unify all the South American states under it- guardianship as 
Germany was then “uniting Europe” under its leadership. 14 

More specifically, the GOU wanted to end the complacent alliance be¬ 
tween the generals and the oligarchy. It felt that the army had been 
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neglected by civilian administrators; by taking control of the government 
by force, it expected to obtain modern weapons and equipment, recruit 
more men, and receive better pay. GOU appeared primarily interested 
in power. 

2. Social and economic goals of leadership and following 

The older officers, Ramirez especially, envisaged a corporate-type 
economic system in which the industrial and agrarian sectors could oper¬ 
ate harmoniously, responding to the interests of the country and not 
subject to foreign economic interests. Moreover, Ramirez wanted to 
industrialize the army by training its members to operate business enter¬ 
prises. He also wanted to establish “social stability” by removing the 
causes of biocord among the various social groups. 

GOU also expressed a desire to bring the Argentine Armed Forces in. 
more sympathetic relations with the rest of society. By establishing a 
military dictatorship and winning public support, the group explained, the 
army could carry out an armaments program for the control of the 
continent. GOU felt that control over radio, press, literature, education, 
and religion was necessary. Only under these conditions, it argued, could 
the army guarantee freedom. The sole mission of the people, it felt, was 
to work for the state and obey its leaders. 

D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

1. Methods for weakening existing authority and countermeasures 
by government 

The revolution was swift and virtually bloodless. General Ramirez 
has been given credit for plotting the coup, and it appears that the scheme 
was only 3 or 4 days old when executed. The important t vents took place 
within a 3-day period: ths 3rd, 4th, and 5th days of June 1243. Argentine 
officials were aware of the revolutionary ferment. President Castillo had 
discovered some time earlier that War Minister Ramirez was somehow 
implicated and had demanded his resignation. Ramirez refused, and on 
June 3 he in turn, along with a group of officers from Campo de Mayo 
military garrison, demanded the resignation of the President. Castillo 
also refused to resign and issued a manifesto ordering one General Rodolfo 
Marquez to command the ‘ forces of repression,” 15 and Chief of Police 
General Domingo Martinez to defend the city. 

Two events occurred on June 4: the timely escape of the President and 
his Cabinet, and the march of General Rawson’s troo's on Buenos Aires. 
How much preparation was needed for Castillo and nis Cabinet to make 
their escape is not claear. They all drove to tne port of Buenos Aires 
early in the morning, lifting a drawbridge along the route, and boarded a 
minesweeper. From there President Castillo wired the President of the 
Supreme Court saying that the seat of thi government had been estab¬ 
lished on the ship.* 


* One author, describing the events of the revolution, writes that Castillo had hoped 
to rally the support of the navy behind his government.*” 
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Meanwhile, 8,000 troops under the command of General Rawson began 
their march on the capital. At the navy’s Mechanical Training School 
outside the city, they were challenged by “loyalist” troops. The exchange 
of fire lasted 40 minutes and caused nearly 100 casualties. This fighting 
appears to have resulted from a misunderstanding between the garrison 
and school commands. Had the school commander been aware of Raw- 
son’s mission, there would have been no fighting in this revolution. After 
a short explanation of the nature of the march, “loyalist” troops joined 
the rebels and proceeded to the city. 

Not until 10 a.m. did bustling Buenos Aires become aware of the revo¬ 
lution. The troops entered the city and some units immediately sur¬ 
rounded Casa Rosada, the President’s mansion. The Central Police Bar¬ 
racks, the Banco de la Nacion (National Bank), and other government 
buildings were occupied before noon. As the people milled about watch¬ 
ing, leaflets stating that the revolution was a return to democracy were 
distributed. By 1 p.m. the troops were conducting mopping-!?:- .operations. 
Troops from other garrisons were reported marching toward the city. 

Throughout the morning and part of the afternoon the State Radio 
Station was broadcasting pro-Castillo bulletins. Junta men ordered the 
station to cease counterrevolutionary broadcasting and announce the fall 
of the Castillo regime. By 3 p.m. all stations were broadcasting General 
Rawson’s proclamation that the revolution was purely Argentine and de¬ 
void of foreign political inspiration. The General asked the people for 
confidence and tranquility. 

Civilians took no part in the revolution. During the day people went 
about their business as usual, and when it became known that a revolution 
was in progress some of the curious came downtown f o observe. The 
crowds became somewhat rowdy, perhaps because the revolution was not 
exciting enough for their taste, and cars and buses were overturned. 
General Rawson came out on the balcony of Casa Rosada to make a speech 
a* *>:20 p.m. The people applauded and shouted “Viva Democracia.” All 
began to calm down by 7 o’clock. On the next day Castillo resigned and 
dissolved the Congress.* 

2. Methods for gaining support and countermeasures taken by 
government 

The revolution was well under way before any measures to rally the 
support of the people either to the government or to the revolutionists 
were undertaken. Castillo managed to have the State Radio broadcast 
his bulletins for a part of the day, but the bulletins arous-d curiosity 
rather than sympathy. If Castillo did attempt to gain the support of the 
navy while he was on the minesweeper, he did not succeed. Admiral 
Saba Sueyro, Commander of the Argentine Navy, was a member of the 
revolutionary committee. 


* For further information on the revolutionary activities see Robert J. A ’exander, 
The PerOn Era (New York: Columbia University Press, 1951), pp. 12-14; and Austin 
F.. MacDonald, Latin American Politics and Government (New York: Thomas Y 
Crowe!! Company, 1954), pp. 53-54, 
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Neither did the army succeed in rallying the Argentine people behind 
the revolution. leaflets, radio broadcasts, and public speeches did stir 
the public; but for the most part the Argentines and their leaders re¬ 
mained aloof and maintained a “wait and see” attitude. 

E. Manner in Which Control cf Government Was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

Control of the government was transferred in a simple ceremony on 
June 5. Castillo had returned to Buenos Aires and met with the military 
commandant, Diego Mason, lj deliver his resignation and to dissolve the 
Congress. The military junta was in control of the Argentine Government. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in Personnel and Institutions of Government 

The r.ew government was a military dictatorship whose leaders were 
constantly involved in power struggles. General Ran -.<>• was me first to 
receive an official title. On the day Castillo resigned, Rawson appeared 
again on the balcony of Casa Rosada and declared himself Provisional 
President. Whether this was according to plan is not known. Ramirez 
would have been a more likely choice. In any event, Rawson held his 
post for no more than 28 hours. Ramirez emerged as the new President. 
He held the position for 8 months. General Farrell, who was Ramirez’s 
Vice President, succeeded him; and Farrell in turn was followed by his 
Vice President, Colonel Peron. 

Following the 1943 revolution, Peron was appointed Under Secretary 
of War, and began to consolidate power in the army. He became acting 
War Minister under Farrell and was soon named permanent Minister. A 
nonmilitary and non-Cabinet position of Director of National Department 
of Labor was given him in 1943, and one month later he was raised to the 
office of Minister of Labor and Welfare. From this vantage point he 
proceeded to organize labor under his control. When he became Vice 
President under Farrell, he had virtual control of the Argentine govern¬ 
ment. 17 Peron was officially elected President in 1946. 

The Castillo cabinet was replaced by officers of the Argentine Armed 
Forces. Of the new Cabinet members, only two were civilians, both pro¬ 
fessed Naziphiles. As soon as Ramirez was elevated to the Presidency 
he named an all-military Cabinet. High governmental posts were filled 
with members of the Armed Forces. Provincial legislatures and city coun¬ 
cils ceased to function. 

B. Major Policy Changes 

Those Argentines who were optimistic when the coup occurred wore 
soon disappointed. The military dictatorship issued a series of decrees 
more oppressive than Castillo’s undemocratic practices. Four months 
after Ramirez's accession to the Presidency, protesting citizens pub¬ 
lished a democratic manifesto deploring their loss of civil liberties. This 
precipitated a reign of tenor. Opposition politicians were locked in con- 
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centration camps. Student opposition was suppressed. Organizations of 
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were closed or suspended for criticizing the regime. 18 

But the Ramirez regime also had its supporters. Rents were lowered, 
minimum wages for farm laborers were established, salaries in the 
government service were increased, and utility charges were greatly re¬ 
duced. This rallied thousands of unorganized workers behind the dicta¬ 
torship. The church hierarchy also supported Ramirez. Church and 
state had been separate since 1884. Under the new government, the 
fundamentals of the Catholic faith had to be taught to every school child 
regardless of the wishes of the child or its parents. 

Foreign politics also took on a new look. The pro-Axis attitude which 
the Argentine Government had maintained under its policy of neutrality 
ended officially in January 1944, when the dictatorship severed diplomatic 
relations with Germany and Japan. The United States and Great Britain 
had hie,n pressured Argentina into a move the regime would *>ot hrwe 
made, of its own accord. Pro-Axis groups were nevertheless very active 
after the official break. 1 ® 


C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

Juan Domingo Peron was heard of only infrequently in the months im¬ 
mediately following the revolution. However, he had already begun build¬ 
ing the organization which was to elevate him to power 3 years later. The 
social and economic changes for which he became responsible gave the 
1943 revolution lasting significance. During the years prior to the 1946 
elections Peron concentrated on effecting progressive changes within 
three sectors of Argentine society upon which his administration was 
to rest: the army, organized labor, and the church. 

Peron’s official post in the War Ministry enabled him to consolidate 
his power within the army. He became undisputed leader of the GOU 
u„d soon members of the GOU were able to control the army. He was 
able to promote army officers who supported him and give them choice 
assignment. By decreeing higher wages for the noncommissioned offi¬ 
cers and the common soldiers he won favor with all ranks. 

Even more important than the array in his rise to power was labor. 
The constructive changes which he brought about in social security and 
the development of labor unions made Argentina the most advanced Latin 
American country in social insurance and labor organization. Social se¬ 
curity institutes covering virtually all of Argentina’s workers ,vere estab¬ 
lished. Extensive construction of low-cost housing was undertaken. Ten 
days of annual leave with pay was secured for many workers. An in- 
er<--.we in real wages raised living standards. 20 Organized labor was 
either persuaded or coerced into supporting Peron; and the power which 
he held over labor unions after he was elected made these organiza¬ 
tions virtual arms of the government. 

The third source of Peron’s strength was the Catholic Church. The 
Argentine Cardinal and several Archbishops endorsed Peron’s candidacy 
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in 1946 by signing a pastoral letter which was read in churches through¬ 
out Argentina. Peron favored religious instruction in the schools; other 
candidates opposed it. Although some of the lower clergy spoke out 
against Per6n, there was no doubt that the weight of the . nrch was 
behind him. 

The 1949 Constitution formalized Peron’s virtual dictatorship. The 
constitutional prohibition against two successive terms was abolished, 
permitting a President to remain in office indefinitely if he controlled the 
election mechanisms. The Peronista Party and the Labor Party became 
the agencies of the army and organized labor, strongly supporting Peron. 
The traditional procedure for confirmation of federal judges was drastical¬ 
ly changed. As interpreted, the new clause provided that all judges, ev' 
those confirmed years earlier, had tc come up for confirmation. In effect, 
this weeded out all anti-Peron judges.* 

D. Other Effects 

After the fall of Peron in 1955, Argentina was in the throes of an 
economic crisis which threatened the stability of the nation. Although 
many of these economic problems were resolved by the administration of 
Arturo Frondizi between 1958 and 1962, political and social dislocations 
continued to generate unrest. 

The Frondizi administration’s austerity program,* although unpopular, 
appeared to have been working successfully toward stabilization and de¬ 
velopment in 1962. The inflationary trend precipitated by Peron’s eco¬ 
nomic policies had been curbed, foreign credit standing had been restored, 
and price stability had been achieved. Meaningful wage increases had 
given the Argentine consumer higher purchasing power. However, there 
were still many unresolved problems. 21 

The Conservatives—landowners and industrialists—still retained con¬ 
siderable social and economic power, rnd continued to be the benefactors 
of Argentine prosperity. President Frondizi's preelection promises of 
social and economic transformations gave way to a moderate economic 
development which only strengthened the existing social structure. Ex¬ 
cept for a few economic restrictions, little has been done to curb the in¬ 
creasing wealth of the upper classes. 

That is why Frondizi has lost much of the mass support he had in 1958 
when he was elected President. Like Peron, Frondizi promised the 
lower classes a long overdue agrarian reform; as und» : . Peron, the assault 
on the Conservatives remained largely verbal. Overwhelmingly popular 
in 1958, Frondizi had become a minority President 3 years later. Social 
changes restricting the power of the Conservatives could have relieved 
the administration’s precarious position and produced an identity of in¬ 
terest between the administration and the industrial workers. Opposi- 


* The immediate effects of the revolution are found in Bay Josephs, Argentin* 
Diary (New York: Random House, 1944), passim. The Peron dictatorship is best de- 
RrriW in Robert J. Alexander, Tkt Per&» £Vs (New York: Columbia University Tress, 
1951), passim. 
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tion from the Conservatives would have been negligible. The split among 
the Conservatives, i.e., between the landowners and beef barons, and the 
financiers and industrialists, had weakened the Conservatives. 82 

The Armed Forces, led by Gen. Pedro Arumburu, strongly supposed 
Frondizi, but by 1962 there were signs that this support was wavering. 
Several military leaders have made attempts to unseat Frondizi. The 
fate of Argentina may rest on the government’s ability to raise economic 
production still further. 
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THE BOLIVIAN REVOLUTION OF 1952 


SYNOPSIS 

In April 1952 the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNP), a 
progressive party, staged a revolution which, after a few days of heavy 
fighting, wrested power from the military junta that had ruled Bolivia for 
a year. The uprising brought to an end an era ol political chaos during 
which the small group that had dominated the country’s political ana 
social structure tried desperately to stave off the growing demands of the 
people for social progress. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

Until rather recently, Bolivia was governed by a dorucs.lc oligarchy 
much as it had been governed by the Spaniards before independence. 
The Spanish-speaking “elite” dominated the country, primarily through 
the army. Most of the Indian population—over 50 percent of the total 
population still spoke pure Indian dialpcts—lived completely withdrawn 
from the rest of society. They worked the land ior estate owners and 
managers and they mined tin for pitifully little compensation. 

The seeds of the revolution can probably be traced back to the Chaco 
War between Bolivia and Paraguay. From 1932 to 1935 the two coun¬ 
tries had battled for the possession of an inhospitable area mostly on the 
western slopes of the Andes in the belief that it contained rich oil de¬ 
posits. The war left Bolivia exhausted and even poorer than before. 
Most of the Chaco was lost to Paraguay. One major effect of the war was 
that it demonstrated to the Indians and mestizos who wer^ pressed into 
service that their white masters were not as efficient and superior as they 
nad appeared. Once uprooted from the land through service in the army, 
the Indians developed a social consciousness they had not possessed before. 

The i f olution was not, however, carried out by the peasant Indians, 
who were the most suppressed element, despite the existence of a “grass 
roots” agrarian movement, but by lower-middle-class groups, by workers 
who had become a power in politics since the Chaco War, and by many 
dissatisfied intellectuals, it was instigated and led by the MNR, which 
had competed with the Bolivian Communist Party for the support of dis¬ 
satisfied elements. 

An election in 1951 had shown the MNR to be the most popular party, 
but the outgoing President refused to allow the MNR to come to power. 
Instead he turned the government over to a military junta, which ruled 
Bolivia in authoritarian fashion. The years preceding the revolution had 
been marked by extreme turmoil and political instability, and by the 
desperate attempts of the old ruling and elite groups to maintain the 
status quo. After the MNR took over the government in April i952, a 
broad social revolution was initiated. Its success is stiil in the balance. 
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II. THE ENVIRONMENT OP THE REVOLUTION 

A. Description of Country 

1. Physical characteristics 

Bolivia has been called the American Tibet. Its area v ,'oughly the 
size of California and Texas combined. About two-fifths of the country 
lies on Andean plateaus 12,000 to 14,000 feet above sea level. This area 
contains about 80 percent of the population. Mountain peaks rise more 
than 20,000 feet above sea level. The climate is cold, with little seasons 1 
variation, and the country ia barren. L ower down on the Eastern An¬ 
dean slopes are deep valleys, virgin forests, and prairies. Exploitation 
of these areas for grain, meat, rubber, and other products is handicapped 
by lack of iabor—only 20 percent of the population live in an area £ >. 
occupies 60 percent of Bolivia’s territory—and lack of transportation 
facilities. 

2. The people 

The inhospitable condition of the country is responsible for its very 
low population density. Between 3 and 3% million people live in Bolivia; 
of these, 64 percent are pure Indians, speaking Indian dialects, between 10 
and 16 percent are white, mostly of Spanish descent, and the remainder 
are mestizos. La Paz is the major city; its population is 321,000. Sucre 
is the legal capital, but most government offices, including the Congress, 
are in La Paz. Sucre, and Bolivia’s second city, Cochabamba, are situ¬ 
ated on the eastern slope of the Andes, where the climate is less severe. 

3. Communications 

Transportation is made difficult by the mountainous nature of the 
country. The total road mileage in 1955 was 12,500 miles, but only a small 
fraction of that was paved. Only recently, after the 1952 revolution, was 
a major highway completed between Cochabamba and Santa Cruz, facili¬ 
tating the agricultural development of the eastern lowlands. The rail¬ 
road system is somewhat better developed and serves the mining indus¬ 
try. Bolivia is landlocked; it lost its access to the Pacific after the Chaco 
War in 1936. Railroads connect the country with ports in Chile, where 
B.Iivia has a free port, and Peru, and another line from Santa Cruz leads 
to Brazil and the Atlantic. 

4. Natural resources 

Bolivia has an abundance of natural resources, despite the poverty of 
its people. It has been called a “beggar bn a throne of gold.” 1 Tin is the 
most important mineral resource; some lead and silver are mined. Oil 
deposits exist in the Chaco area but before 1952 they had not been ex¬ 
ploited on a large scale. Indeed, comparatively little of the potential agri¬ 
cultural, forest, and mineral wealth had been developed. The major rea¬ 
sons for this were the lack of transportation, an inadequate supply of 
labor, political instability, lack of technology, and insufficient capital. 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

Before the revolution, most of the productive land was held under a 
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system of the Iatifundian type. Large areas were owned by & few people, 
often residing in the cities. The Indians who worked the la.;d were vir¬ 
tually serfs serving their landlords or the patrons administering the 
estates. More than 70 percent of the nation’s labor iorce was employed 
in agriculture, though tin mining constituted a much more important seg¬ 
ment of the economy from the standpoint of foreign trade ar.d the money 
economy. Considerable foodstuffs had to be imported. Tin accounted for 
almost two-thirds of the nation’s exports. Before 1952, tin mining was in 
private hands and was controlled by a few foreign-owned companies. 
The mining industry was based on cheap labor. Company stores supplied 
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necessities to the miners at prices “calculated to keep them in perpetual 
debt.” 2 The prosperity of the mine owners and managers, government 
revenues, and the state of the economy in general fluctuated with the 
price paid for tin on the international market. World War TT brought 
great demands for tin, and prices soared. After the war, lower prices 
and reduced demand put Bolivia’s economy into a precarious condition, 
which was only temporarily relieved by the Korean War boom. 

Industry did not play a major role in the economy. The growth of man¬ 
ufacturing had been handicapped by lack of manpower, lack of c<ai, and 
inadequate transportation facilities. About 80 percent of industry still 
operated at the small shop or artisan stage. Most industrial plants were 
in La Paz or Cochabamba. 

2. Class structure 

One student of the revolution noted: “Before 1952 Bolivian society 
end its power structure were cast in the mold of the Spanish colonial 
institutions which persist in many Latin American republics.*'' 1 In Bo¬ 
livia this mold was particularly rigid. The upper crust was composed of 
the urban, Spanish element, comprising 10 to 15 percent of the population. 
Before 1S52, most laborers worked on latifundios, where they barely 
eked out an existence after paying their dups to the landowners or man¬ 
agers of the estates. The situation of the tin miners was not much 
better. Their pay ranged from 20 to 140 bolivianos per day; a kilo of 
flour cost 28 bolivianos and a cotton shirt 300. 1 Despite the overall labor 
available for economic development, there was often unemployment in 
the mining industry when production was low because of lack of demand 
on the international market. 

Wealth was concentrated in the hands of a few mining magnates and 
estate owners. The middle class was small and without great influence. 
The problem, however, was not so much that wealth was unevenly dis¬ 
tributed as that there was little wealth to distribute. The net yearly 
income per person in 1951 was $86. r> There was little social mobility, 
although Indians did become mestizos. Whites and mestizos controlled 
the country. The author of a standard book on Latin American politics 
characterized the class structure as follows: 

Some have great estates; a few huye important financial interests in the 
mines. Many more are the managers of the estates, or skilled workers, or 
minor government officials. The Indians are the laboring class. Most of them 
are engaged in agriculture, if they do not have thair own small plots of 
ground, they work on the estates, where they are virtual', '?.«rfs. Prom sun 
to sun they toil for the mere right to exist. They receive almost no money 
wages; their health and education are neglected. J'et nothing could induce 
them to move from the place they have known as home.® 

3. Literacy and education 

Seventy to 85 percent of the population are illiterate. Schools were 
concentrated in the urban areas; the Indians remained illiterate and with¬ 
out knowledge of Spanish. This fact rather than their race made them 
“Indians"; when they moved to a city and learned Spanish they graduated 
to the class of Cholos (mestizos). 
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4. Major religions and religious institutions 

Bolivia, like other South Am iran countries, is Catholic, but religious 
tolerance is practiced, and there aie a fairly large number of Protestants 
and Protestant missions. However, all but 5 percent of the population 
Catholic. Archbishops and bishops a^e appointed by the President, after 
the Senate submits three names fcr each vacancy. Papal bulls and de¬ 
crees were approved t>y the President and the Senate before becoming 
effective. 

C. Government and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

Bolivia is a republic. The pre-1952 constitution provided for a strong 
executive. The President was elected by direct vote for a 6-year term. 
If one candidate failed to get a majority, Congress decided from among 
the candidates. The President appointed and dismissed the Cabinet and 
had almost unlimited power of appointment and dismissal of ad admin¬ 
istrative officers. This power was not subject to approval by Parliament 
except for high officers of the army, who had to be confirmed by the 
Senate. Supreme Court judges, however, were appointed by the Chamber 
of Deputies. The President also played an important role in the law¬ 
making process by initiating legislation. His veto could be overridden. 

The legislature was divided into a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. 
Senators and Deputies were elected by direct vote, the former for 6 
years, the latter for 1 years. Before 1952, there was a literacy require¬ 
ment for suffrage and women could not vote. 

2. Description of political process 

Political reality diverged greatly from the constitutional framework. 
“Dictators have succeeded one another with monotonous regularity. Many 
have died violent deaths. Fourteen constitutions have been adopted 
without substantially changing the political pattern . . . Leaders were 
mere important than principles. The Army dominated the nation.” 7 
Thus one authority summed up politics in Bolivia. Between 1941 and 
1950, there were no less than 25 revolutionary uprisings, ranging from 
“abortive plots, through brief bloody strikes, to a bitter three weeks civil 
war. Of these attempts, two resulteu in the overthrow of the President.” 8 

The political parties were a mixture of nationalism, socialism, authori 
tarianism, and reformism. Between 1936 and 1943, political life was 
dominated by the Razon de Patria or Reason of the Fa llal' Land 
(RADEPA), a political group of younger army officers, strongly influenced 
by German and Italian Fascist ideas. This group, relying on secret ma¬ 
neuvering, and aided by the conditions brought about by the Chaco War, 
ne-or gained popular support, and the governments which it dominated 
were unable to maintain effective public order. ‘ The political vacuum 
began to be filled in the early 1940’s by the formation of half a dozen 
parties of varying tendencies, from the Nationalistic Revolutionary Move¬ 
ment (MNR), which was able to reach an understanding with RADEPA, 
to the Communist Stalinist Party (PIR). I he MNR, founded by intel- 
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lectuals such as the university professor Victor Paz Estenssoro, was able 
to combine the popular themes of revolution with a program of govern¬ 
ment which included, in the beginning, the RADEPA’s ideas of a power¬ 
ful centralized state headed by the military.” 9 

In 1943, the RADEPA and the MNR organized a religion which 
succeeded in ousting a President who had been supported by more con¬ 
servative army leaders. The RADEPA installed one of their own, Maj. 
Gualberto Villarroel, as President while the MNR leader, Paz Estenssoro, 
became Minister of Finance. A Marxist, radical group (PIR) remained 
in the opposition, together with more conservative army officers. Villar- 
roel’s regime soon became one of Bolivia’s most oppressive. 

In 1946, a coalition of labor and student groups disposed of Villarreal 
although mass violence and street mobs hanged him on a lamp post. 1. •» 
MNR was discredited and Paz Estenssoro was forced to leave the coun¬ 
try. Other MNR leaders went into exile or underground. 

Outside of La Paz, especially among me tin miners. Villsrros!^ ouotcr 
was viewed with strong regrets The new coalition proved unable to 
establish a stable government. The MNR continued to enjoy consider¬ 
able support among the workers and middle class elements, and in elec¬ 
tions in 1949 it showed surprising strength in electing congressmen. 

In the presidential elections of May 1951 the MNR received, officially, 
just under 50 percent of the vote. MNR claimed, however, that actually 
it had polled 79 percent of the vote. 10 The truth may weli be somewhere 
in between. The Constitution provided that if no candidate received an 
absolute majority Congress should choose the President. MNR leaders 
threatened to install Paz Estenssoro by force of arms should Congress 
decide for someone else. Mamerto Urriolagoitia, the outgoing President, 
unwilling to turn the reins of government over to the MNR, persuaded 
a group of army officers to form a military junta. (During this time 
many of the MNR leaders, including Paz Estenssoro, were still in exile.) 

The military junta was a conservative group which had little public 
support and much opposition. The two major opposition parties were the 
MNR and the POR, a Trotskyite party. The PIR vacillated between 
supporting the government and siding with the MNR. Opposition to the 
military junta and support ior the MNR came from labor groups, par¬ 
ticularly the tin miners, from students and intellectuals, and from the 
underprivileged agricultural population. The latter, ht ever, was no 
strong political force despite its large numbers. There w? some support 
for the MNR within the army but, judging from th( fact that after the 
revolution MNR considered 80 percent of the officer corps unreliable, this 
support could not have exceeded 20 percent of (he officers. 

3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

An amendment to the Constitution could be enacted by Congress with¬ 
out the participation of the President. A two-thirds majority was re¬ 
quired in each house, but the amendment did not become effective until 
after the next congressional elections and a second reading in Congress 
which also required a two-thirds majority. 
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The constitutional provisions for amending the basic law and for chang¬ 
ing administrations were unimportant; however, since Bolivia has had 
a long tradition of revolution and violence in accomplishing political change. 
Neither the governments in power nor the opposition had much faith in 
orderly political or constitutional processes. 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

Bolivia had no binding alliances that would have influe>. 4 internal 
developments. Its economic dependence on the export of tin n ’e for¬ 
eign policy an important aspect of internal politics. An important test 
of the ability of a government was provided by the economic agreements 
it concluded with other countries, especially the United States, relating to 
the quantity and price of tin to be exported. Despite Bolivia’s economic 
dependence of the United States and other Western powers, antiforeign 
and especially anti-“Yankee” propaganda slogans were constantly stressed 
by the political opposition between 1946 and 1952. 

5. The role of military and police powers 

Robert Alexander, the author of a study on the revoiuuo,., has de¬ 
scribed the role of the military as follows: “The Army constituted the 
backbone of the regimes in power between 1946 and 1952, and was fre¬ 
quently used during this period—and before it—to discipline the turbulent 
mine workers and coerce the peasants.” 11 The officers came primarily 
from the urban middle class, the men were mostly Indian conscripts who 
had to serve for t year.. The army, containing some 18,000 soldiers, was 
poorly outfitted; it had some artillery but little other heavy equipment. 
There was also a national police force, the carabineros, which until 1952 
did not play a significant role in politics. 

D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 

Bolivia has had few periods of political stability and they were al- 
v .i/s succeeded by periods of violence. None of the revolutions or coups 
d’etat before 1952 brought any significant changes in the social or political 
structure. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

The greatest economic weakness was the dependence on the fluctuat¬ 
ing international demand for tin. Inadequate roads and other transpor¬ 
tation facilities made it difficult to develop the agricultural potential of 
the country. Petroleum deposits did exist, but before 1952 •mly a small 
amount of oil was obtained. The life and economy of the country were 
controlled by a small upper class for their own benefit rather than the 
country’s as a whole. 

3. Social tensions 

The Chaco War between Bolivia and Paraguay, which lasted from 
1932 to 1936, sharpened already existing social tensions. As a result of 
the war, which Bolivia lost, Indian peasants and mine worker were 
drafted into the army and exposed to the inefficiency of the offii-er corps. 
The white upper class thus lost some of its previously unquestioned 
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supremacy. The Indian recruits also broadened their limited social hori¬ 
zon and some of them were attracted to the Gities. where they climbed up 
the social ladder and became Cholos. Social unrest also spread to the 
countryside, though this process of fermentation was not completed until 
after the revolution. The whole period between the Chaco Y. cU and the 
national revolution in 1952 was one of unrest and political instability. 
It differed from previous periods of unrest particularly in that it involved 
Cholos and Indians. 

4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 
The military junta which governed between 1951 and 1952 tried to 
aid the economy without altering the basic structure of society. To quote 
Alexander again: “It obtained technical assistance from the United Na¬ 
tions, signed important agreements with neighboring countries, tried to 
secure a good price for tin through skillful negotiations in Washington, 
increased imports of foodstuffs to ease shortages and decreed a general 
amnesty under which all exiles wer'i gi anted permission to return to 
Bolivia.” 12 Not all exiles took advantage of the offer; Paz Estenssoro 
remained in Montevideo. Aside from these positive steps, which did little 
to solve the basic social conflicts, the junta ruled in authoritarian fashion. 
Its promise of early elections was not fulfilled. Political parties were 
suppressed and free expression of ideas in the press was interfered with 
by the authoritarian regime. 

III. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 

A. Actors in the Revolution 
1. The revolutionary leadership 

The most important figure in the Bolivian revolution was the acknowl¬ 
edged leader of the MNR, Paz Estenssoro. He was a soft-spoken intel¬ 
lectual and former professor of economics. During the Villarroel regime 
he had been Minister of France, but he was released from the Cabinet 
because of his alleged Nazi sympathies. He himself denies having advo¬ 
cated collaboration with the Axis. 13 After 1946 he was exiled and spent 
timo i n Argentina and Montevideo, but he continued to be the leader of 
the party. 

The second important figure in the MNR was Hernan Siles Zuaz, the 
founder of the party (and later President of Bolivia from 1956 to 1961). 
He is the son of a former President turned rebel. A lawyer and journalist 
by profession, he had served as an MNR delegate to TYngress. He was 
the principal leader of the revolution in Bolivia at the time. 

Juan Lechin, the leader of the tin miners’ organization, also played a 
major role. He, too, had been exiled several times, but had always re¬ 
turned. He had served in Congress and his main loyalty was toward the 
mine workers. His political views leaned toward those of Trotsky; he 
represented the left wing of the MNR. 

The fourth leading figure was Gen. Antonio Seleme, the head of the 
■.arabineros, who was instrumental in aligning the police force on the 
side of the revolutionaries. His importance ceased when, on the second 
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day of the revolution, he took refuge in the Chilean Embassy for fear the 
revolution had failed. 

2. The revolutionary following 

Most of the popular support for the MNR came from workers and 
the poorer middle classes. Its leadership was composed primarily of •- 
tellectuals and labor leaders. In the years before the revolution the 
MNR had succeeded in recruiting some Indians, particularly among the 
miners. These Indians became the spokesmen for their people on a na¬ 
tional level. The support for the MNR and its revolutionary ideas was 
greater outside La Paz, especially in the tin mining areas. In the capital 
the old conservatives, the landed aristocracy, and the army had greater 
influence. 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

1. Internal organization 

The status of the MNR alternated betwpen 4 hat of a regular political 
party and that of an outlawed party. Between 1946 and 19o2 it was 
severely persecuted. “At one time there were some 5,000 exiles belong¬ 
ing to the MNR and its allies in Argentina alone.” 14 The party itself 
must have been rather disorganized during this time, since many of its 
leaders were in exile. “If an MNR leader succeeded in winning an elec¬ 
tion, the government usually managed to send him into exile or dispose of 
him in some other manncr.' ,ir ’ For the elections in 1951 Paz Estenssoro 
was nominated as the party’s candidate for President and Hernan Siles 
for Vice President. During the campaign, the MNR received the support 
of the Marxist parties, including the PIR, which by now had become the 
official Communist Party. 

Details of the conspiratorial organization which engineered the revolu¬ 
tion are not available in the sources consulted. It appears that there was 
a conspiracy between the leadership of the MNR, Genera. Sclcme, head 
'* the carabineros, and the leaders of the mining areas. Paz Estenssoio 
remained in exile and the revolution in La Paz was led by Siles and Lechin. 

2. External organization 

There is some doubt as to bow much support the MNR received from 
the Peron machine in Argentina. Many of its leaders found exile in 
Argentina; but Paz Estenssoro left that country for Uruguay because of 
disputes with Peron. According to one author, Peron did not resume 
his support of the MNR until after the 1952 revolution. However, some 
MNR exiles were given jobs in the Argentine Government 'ctv/een 1946 
and 1952. 10 

C. Goals of the Revolution 

The goals of the revolution corresponded to the political and social pro¬ 
gram of the MNR. This program was first issued in 1942 and confirmed 
in 1946. It recognized the imperative need for land refor*., which 
would give the peasants ownership of the land they tilled, and for better 
conditions for the workers. More specifically, the program called for the 
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nationalization of the mines and the organization of strong labor unions. 
In the economic sphere t! » goals of the revolution were to free Bolivia’s 
economy from its extreme dependence on the international market for tin 
and to place the means of production of tin in the hands of Bolivians. 17 
To accomplish this, the petroleum industry was to be expanded .tnd trans¬ 
portation facilities improved. Political power was to pass into the hands 
of the people at large, including illiterates and the underprivileged Indian 
population. Another goal was to eliminate the dominant position of the 
army in political life. 

D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

The revolutionary struggle for the MNR lasted from the fall of Villar- 
roel—in whose government the MNR had an important voice—in 19 
until the revolution of 1952. Almost immediately after the revolution of 
1946, the miners began contemplating a counterrevolution to install a 
government favorable to them. They had been unahle to come to the 
aid of the Villarroel government because events in La raz had moved so 
fast that the fighting was over before they could intervene, but they never 
accepted the new regime. The mine owners, in the meantime, encour¬ 
aged by the political shift, tried to destroy the union. Tn 1947, one of the 
large mining companies, Patino Mines, discharged all its employees and 
rehired only those it considered “loyal.” 18 Early in 1949, there was a 
strike of the mine workers and, as a result, the mine union was virtually 
destroyed and its leaders were sent into exile. The union reorganized, 
however, and further strikes and riots resulted. 

In May 1949 the MNR was permitted to participate in elections for 
Congress. The party made a good showing, but did not win a majority. 
Encouraged by the results, the party plotted with the mineworkers and 
some army officers. The plot was discovered, the MNR was again out¬ 
lawed, and the head of the mineworkers, Juan Lechln, was again exiled. 

In August 1949 another revolutionary uprising took place. The govern¬ 
ment responded by full-scale mobilization. Outside La Paz the revolu¬ 
tionaries were quite successful. For several days they held Cochabamba 
an i Santa Cruz. They captured the radio station in Santa Cruz and an¬ 
nounced a new government headed by Paz Fstenssoro. Finally, however, 
loyal government troops crusned the revolution. One observer described 
the event as a “revolution planned on the idea of civil war, the people i 
the country against the army, the country against the capital.” ,n Sev¬ 
eral other uprisings followed in 1950; all were supposed. In one of 
these, students barricaded themselves in the university and battled gov¬ 
ernment troops for 3 dnvs before they were subdued. 20 

The propaganda themes employed by the MNR and its political allies 
included a strong appeal to nationalism. This took the form of denuncia¬ 
tion of “Yankee imperialism,” and of all ioreign ownership of Bolivian 
economic enterprises, particularly the large tin mining companies. This 
was coupled with demands for social justice for the underprivileged and 
the removal of the small upper class from political domination. 
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Between 1946 and 1951, the MNR, unable to muster sufficient political 
power to take over the government by legal means, made numerous at¬ 
tempts to overthrow it by force. All these attempts failed, but they 
demonstrated the inability of existing regimes to rule the country in an 
orderly maimer Before the elections m 1951 MNR decided to try -nee 
more to gain power legally. Paz Estenssoro was nominated for Presi¬ 
dent and Her nan Siles for Vice President. As noted previously, the 
MNR received at least a plurality of votes, but the old political group 
showed its unwillingness to relinquish its power and turned the govern¬ 
ment over to a military junta. Th- MNR’s seizure of power came aft* r 
it had been denied the fruits of the election. The party had become con¬ 
vinced that only a revolution could end the prevailing political anarchy. 

The military junta attempted to suppress the revolutionary fervor of 
the people by forbidding strikes and mass demonstrations which might 
“be considered acts of sabotage or attempts against the security of the 
nation." It also attempted to stifle criticism in the press. However, the 
opposition was too strong to be silenced. 21 

The details of the planning for the revolution are not described in the 
sources used in this study. It seems to have been clear that the uprising 
would rely heavily on the support, of the workers and miners. Originally 
the revolt had been scheduled for later in 1952, but the defection to the 
conspirators of the chief of the carabineros, General Seleme, made it pos¬ 
sible and probably necessary to act earlier. Now the MNR could count on 
an organized armed force, the police, to support and partially arm the 
workers and miners. Some arms, captured and hidden during previous 
uprisings, were already available to the miners. 

E. Manner in Which Control of Government Was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

On April S the armed revolt started simultaneously in all major cities. 
It was led in La Paz by Heman Siles and Juan Lechin. The mining cen¬ 
ters were quickly brought under control. Little has been learned about 
the fighting outside the capital. In La Paz, however, loyal government 
troops b .ttled the workers and the police for 2 days and the issue seemed 
to hang in the balance; 

On the second day it appeared as If the revolt were going to be suppressed. 
Genera! Selome took refuge in the Chilean Embassy and when he left the 
Embassy again o? the following day, things having taken a turn for the better 
from his point of view, he was told that he was no longer in charge, and that 
the revolution was now completely in the hands of the MNR. 

Pro-government troops their way from the military school down be¬ 

low the center of La Paz almost to the heart of the city. Besides the police 
and armed workers, they were opposed by the Indian market women of La 
Paz, reported to have played an important role during the fighting by going 
up to the simple Indian soldiers who made up the reg'ments garrisoning the 
capital, and seizing their guns from their hands. The army troops were finally 
turned bade, and the victory of the revolt was sealed when batteries mounted 
on the rii.i of the plateau above La Paz were dismantled by cadet voijnieers 
of the Police Academy and when armed miners arrived Iron, the camps near 
Gruro. 
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Thus, an armed uprising gave power once more to the MNR. Hue to his 
lack of faith in victory, General Antonio Seleme, who might otherwise have 
become President, turned over full control of the movement to the civilians 
of the MNR.” 

Thus the events are described by Alexander. On April 15, Paz ’Mens- 
soro returned triumphantly, and was immediately sworn in as President. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

Paz Estenssoro assumed the Presidency on (lie basis of the MNR’s claim 
that it had wen a majority in the 1951 election, and Hernan Siles became 
Vice President. Juan Lechin was appointed Secretary of Labor. The 
new government asserted that it had assumed the role to which it had 
been legally entitled since the elections of 1951. The basic institutions of 
government remained the same and so did the Constitution. Demo¬ 
cratic processes did not, however, flourish. The new recrime wee again 
authoritarian, probably out of necessity; nevertheless two elections have 
been held at the scheduled time and both times the MNR has been vic¬ 
torious. Siles succeeded Estenssoro as President and Estenssoro was re¬ 
elected in 1961. One of the important consequences of the revolution was 
a complete reorganization of the army. Eighty percent of the officer 
corps and most of the men were discharged and replaced by others con¬ 
sidered loyal to the MNR. The military academies were closed and not 
reopened until much later. 

B. Major Policy Changes 

Policy changes were many and far-reaching. The tin mines were na¬ 
tionalized, but the owners were permitted to continue operations. The 
labor unions, which 1 ad been greatly weakened during the revolutionary 
struggle, were strengthened. The literacy requirement for voting was 
removed and women were given suffrage. Education was made available 
to larger numbers of people, 23 including the Indians. The most basic and 
important change occurred in 1953, when land reform eliminated the 
latituudian system and gave the land to the Indian peasants. The land 
reform was the work of the peasants themselves. They had begun to 
organize after the Chaco War and were taking matters into their own 
hands after the revolution. The MNR was forced to act quickly to legalize 
the actions of the peasants and to keep its prerevolutionary promises. 
In its foreign policy the MNR has repulsed overtures by Argentina for a 
close alliance. Instead the regime has sought to cooperate with the 
United States, though without antagonizing Argentina. As a result, 
Bolivia has received substantial economic aid from the United States. 

C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

The long range social and economic effects of ti- :• revolution have been 
a leveling of Bolivian society. The poor gained and the ok. upper class 
all but disappeared. The Bolivian people, including the Indian peasants, 
have become a political and social force that can no longer be disregarded. 
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On the whole, the MNR has been successful in maintaining political sta¬ 
bility, but unrest persists just below the surface. In the beginning there 
were counterrevolutionary plots and uprisings, but they were easily sup¬ 
pressed. More recently unrest among the workers, particularly the tin 
miners, has again been evident. Nor could the economic problems exit¬ 
ing before 1952 be corrected overnight.* On the whole, the MNR has 
followed a moderate economic course despite the major social changes 
which it encouraged. This moderation has cost the party the support of 
the more radical groups and also of the Communists, who at first had 
thrown in their lot with the MNR. Recent uprisings (in June 1961) ap¬ 
pear to have been Communist-inspired. Progress for the workers has 
not been as rapid as many had hoped and social tension caused by poverty 
and ignorance continues. 
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THE CUBAN REVOLUTION: 1953-1959 

SYNOPSIS 

On July 26, 1953, Fidel Castro and 165 Cuban revolutionaries attacked 
the Moncada Army Post with its garrison of 1,000 soldiers. The attack 
failed, but marked the beginning of a revolutionary movement, named 
after the day of the attack, 'The 26th of July Movement.” During the 
ensuing years it constituted the major opposition to the authoritarian 
regime of Gen. Fulgencio Batista. After a bitter struggle, which during 
its final phases took the form of a civil war, Fidel Castro and his move¬ 
ment gained complete control over Cuba in January 1959. His success 
was due to the widespread dissatisfaction with the dictatorship of Batista 
and the appeal of his program, which concentrated on social reform and 
freedom from oppression. After Castro became nead of state, communism 
gained the upper hand and, in late 1961, Castro finally admitted that he 
had always been a Marxist-Leninist and that he had always planned to 
transform Cuba into a Communist state. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

The rise of Fulgencio Batista in 1934 marked the end of an era for 
Cuba.* Until that time Cuba had been less than fully independent. The 
Platt Amendment, passed by the U.S. Congress in 1901 and incorporated 
in the Cuban Constitution under pressure from Washington, granted the 
United States the right “to intervene for the preservation of Cuban in¬ 
dependence,” and “for the maintenance of government adequate for the 
protection of life, property and individual liberty.” 1 It also gave the 
United States the right to ratify Cuban treaties with other nations, and 
to .stablish military bases in Cuba. The amendment was replaced by 
treaty in 1934. 

The first phase of the Batista dictatorship lasted from 1933 until 1944. 
Until 1940 ne had controlled Cuba through puppet presidents; from 1940 
and 1944 he assumed the Presidency himself. Under Batista the Cuban 
economy made definite progress. Roads were improved, the educational 
system was enlarged, and the press enjoyed considerable freedom. Yet 
the Cuban people were little better off than they had been during the rule 
of Spain and illiteracy remained widespread, especially in rurf : areas. 

In 1944 Batista retired voluntarily and took up residence in Florida. 
Under the succeeding presidents, Ramon Grau San Martin and Carlos 
Pro Socarras, there was a breakdown of police forces, courts, and public 
administration. In March 1952 Batista returned to camp *gn for the 
Presidency, but in the midst of the campaign seized power again in a 
revolution that lasted 2 hours and cost three lives. While his “arlier 
regime had been relatively moderate, he now suspended the constitution 


See page 172 for tbe discussion of the 1938 revolution and the rise of Batista. 
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of 1940 and established an absolute and ruthless dictatorship. 

Batista’s return to power dashed the hopes of a young lawyer, Fidel 
Castro, for election to Congress. He asked the Supreme Court to declare 
Batista's rule illegal, but that body failed to act and Fidel Castro de¬ 
termined co overthrow the dictator by force. On July 26, i^S, he led 
a raid against the Moncada Army Barracks which ended in his arrest 
and that of the few survivors. Pardoned in May 1955 in a general 
amnesty for political prisoners, Castro went to Mexico, where he and other 
members of the July 26th Movement began preparing for another revolu¬ 
tion. The rebel forces were trained at a ranch outside Mexico City and 
an underground organization in the United States obtained money and 
weapons. 

In December 1956 Castro landed in Cuba with 82 men, with disastro, 
results. Most of them were killed, a few imprisoned, and only 12, includ¬ 
ing Castro, survived to take refuge in the mountains of the Sierra 
Maestra. From here the revolution gradually spread as Castro built up 
his forces and won popular sympathy. Batista fought back with a reign 
of terror but could not stem the growing opposition. In May 1958 Batista 
launched a major attack against the rebel forces, estimated to be only 
300 strong. The attack failed to eliminate Castro’s forces; instead, his 
support increased everywhere. In July 1958 an agreement between 
Castro, representing the July 26th Movement, and various other organiza¬ 
tions united the opposition. Toward the end of 1958 Castro’s forces were 
strong enough to come down from the Sierra Maestra and capture the 
city of Santa Clara. On New Year’s Day 1959, Batista resigned and 
fled the country. 

II. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Description of Country 

1. Physical characteristics 

Cuba, with its area of 44,217 square miles, including the Isle of Pines, 
is about the size of Pennsylvania. The coastline is deeply indented and 
provides many excellent harbors. About half of the island has semitropi- 
cal flat or roiling terrain; the remainder is hilly and mountainous. The 
mountains consist of three intermittent clusters rather than one continu¬ 
ous chain. The highest and most rugged range is the Sierra Maestra, in 
the easternmost providence of Oriente. 

2. The people 

Cuba, the most populous member of the Antilles, has a population of 
6,627,000 or 150 persons per square mile. 3- In 1953, 57 percent of the 
inhabitants lived in cities and towns. 3 There has been an increasing trend 
toward urbanization and industrialization. The major city, and the seat 
of economic and political power, is Havana, with a population of 785,455.^ 
Other large cities are Marianao, a suburb of Havana, Santiago de Cuba, 
and Camaguoy. 

The pre-Colombian Indian population was virtually wiped out during 
the early years of Spanish rule. According to the 1953 census almost 
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three-quarters of the population were white;® the remainder were Negroes 
and Mulattoes. Spanish is the official language. 

S. Communications 

No part of Cuba is far from at least one of her many excellent 
harbors, all cf them connected with the interior by roads, :- ; l roads, or 
both. Cuba has an extensive net of railroads, over 5,000 miles of ail- 
weather roads, and 3,200 miles of other roads.® Before 1953 Havana’s 
Jos6 Marti International Airport was a crossroads for inter-American 
air transport, 7 Three other international airports were served by large 
foreign airlines. Interregional air transportation was maintained by sev¬ 
eral domestic companies. 

4. Natural resources 

Cuba is one of the richest nations in the Americas, with highly ferti 
soil and large quantities of minerals. The economy is predominantly 
agricultural; over 40 percent* of the laboring population* are engaged 
in working the land and more than £C percent of the exports are derived 
directly or indirectly from the soil. Sugar is by far C most important 
crop; other products are tobacco, coffee, corn, winter vegetables, fruits, 
and henequen.® Animal husbandry was second to sugar in value of 
output. An estimated 68 percent 10 of the total land area was occupied 
by stock ranches. 

Although the island has no coal and very little oil, mineral deposits 
are found in abundance in the eastern mountains. The deposits of iron 
and nickel are considered among the most important potential sources 
in the world 11 Manganese, chrome, and copper are also found in large 
quantities. 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

Cuba’s economic life centered largely around the big estates held 
by sugar companies and the large ranches, many dating back to colonial 
times. Over the years Cuba became the world’s largest producer and 
exporter of sugar. Sugar accounted for four-fifths of the annual export 
value, nearly one-third of the industrial income, through the manufacture 
of rum, sugar, and industrial alcohol, and about one-half of the annual 
agriculture income. It hog been estimated that about two-thirds of 
Cuba’s total income is dependent either directly or indirectly upon the 
sugar industry. 12 Tobacco, the second main export crop, was grown on 
small farms requiring intensive cultivation, largely bv sharecroppers, re¬ 
sponsible to large absentee landowners or latifundi.- ^.b. 

Mineral ore extraction industries made up an increasingly important 
sector of the economy, and minerals represented the third most valuable 
export. The government owned all mineral rights; it was the sole pur¬ 
chasing and selling agent in the rich Oriente Province. However, some 
mining enterprises were foreign owned. 


* The labor requirements of sugar production, Cuba’s largest industry, vary enor¬ 
mously from one season to another.. 
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About two-thirds of Cuba’s foreign trade was with the United States. 
These economic ties dated back to the early part of the 20th century, when 
a reciprocity treaty was signed between the two countries. In exchange 
for exports of sugar and sugar products, tobacco, and minerals, Cuba 
imported foodstuffs, fuels, capital goods, raw materials for indim;/, 
motor vehicles, and consumer goods. In 1955, 73.4 percent of Cuban 
imports came from the United States. 13 

2. Class structure 

Cuba had one of the most highly-developed middle classes in Latin 
America. Its 1957 per capital income was $381, the fourth highest of the 
20 Latin American republics. 14 From the mid-1940’s a progressively 
larger share of national income had gone to urban labor as a result of col¬ 
lective bargaining. Yet there were still large differences of income and 
wealth. Agricultural laborers rarely owned land; and except for those 
who were employed in other agricultural pursuits such as tobacco, cattle, 
and food production, they worked only during tne 3 to 4 months when 
sugar was planted, worked, and harvested. During the rest of the year— 
the “dead time”—they worked for very small wages and lived off their 
meager savings, or on credit. They were tied to company stores by in¬ 
creasingly large debts, sometimes stretching back to their parents and 
even grandparents. 

Within the cities life was dominated by the middle class. There was 
social mobility from the lower-middle class to the upper-middle class, 
which had traditionally aligned itself with aristocratic values. At the 
peak of the social pyramid were the owners of large sugar plantations 
and cattle ranches and the wealthy professionals. Social mobility de¬ 
pended largely on university education in one of the traditionally-esteemed 
Helds, such as law and medicine, and on the possession of money. Color 
was not a strong deterrent against moving ahead. 

3. Literacy and education 

Education was theoretically compulsory and free; nevertheless, 42 
percent of the population in rural areas and 11.6 percent in urban areas 
were illiterate. 15 Those who could afford to pay for education had a 
tremendous advantage, because the government did not supply enough 
teachers, schools, and equipment to carry out the lav 7 providing for free 
education. 

There were a number of universities, the largest of which was the 
University of Havana. Some received governmental financial support, 
hut enjoyed administrative and educational independence. IV* :.st students 
became teachers, doctors, or lawyers; only a few became scientists or 
engineers. 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

Roman Catholicism was the principal religion. Church and state 
were separate, and the church had less influence, especially among the 
middle class, than in other Latin American countries. 
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C. Government and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

The Constitution of October 10, 1940, provided for a parliamentary- 
cabinet system. Governmental power was divided between three popu¬ 
larly elected branches; the President had a 4-year term, the iwo-house 
legislature a sta, gered 4-year term, and the terms of members of the 
judiciary varied. In practice, however, the government was almost com¬ 
pletely and continuously dominated by a strong executive. When 
Batista became “Provisional President” in 1952 he suspended Congress 
and the Constitution. Lawmaking powers were placed in the hands of 
Batista and his Cabinet, An 80-member Advisory Council was created to 
make suggestions on legislation. Congress and the 1940 Constitution 
were reinstated in 1955, but political parties and their leaders had littL 
confidence that they could operate freely. 

2. Description of political process 

a. Political parties and power groups suppoci>nr povemmen* 
When the dictatorship of Gerardo Machado was overthrown in 1933, 
political power passed into the hands of army enlisted men under the 
leadership of Sgt. Fnlgencio Batista, who promptly set about building the 
army into a political power instrument. Two-thirds of the 600 career 
officers were forced to retire; Batista proclaimed himself a colonel and 
handed out commissions to sergeants, corporals, privates, and even to a 
number of civilians. He increased the size of the army by one-third, to 
16,000 men, raised the pay of officers and enlisted men, established a new 
military academy, modernized military installations, and increased the 
Armed Forces’ share of the national budget from 15 percent to 22 per¬ 
cent. High-ranking officers were again placed ir. high civil service posi¬ 
tions, where they quickly became involved in the customary graft. 

Although at first he had suppressed the organized labor movement, 
Batista allowed it to be rebuilt under government tutelage after 1934, 
thus creating his second important body of support. Labor was instru¬ 
mental in his election to the Presidency in 1940, after he resigned from 
the army to run for office During his regime, civilians ostensibly oc¬ 
cupied the top government positions, but real power was held by his 
former army colleagues. At the end of his constitutional term, in 1944, 
Batista retired from political life, accepted the electoral defeat of his 
hand-picked successor, and wont to Florida. 

In 1952 he decided to return to Cuba; political v fe there was still 
notoriously corrupt, violence was increasing, and the \rmed Forces were 
becoming restless. When it became apparent that he would not be likely 
to win the 1952 election legally, he executed a coup with the help of young 
officers and established himself as a virtual dictator. During the fol¬ 
lowing years, urban labor continued to back Batista, though the middle 
classes were agitating for the restoration of constitutional government 
and the peasants were dissatisfied with their lot. Batiste kept support 
of the army by rewarding faithful officers and weeding out those suspected 
of opposition. 1 ’ 
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b. Character of opposition to government and its policies 
Aside *rom the 26th of July Movement, the opposition from 1952 
tc 1958 took two forms: political parties and professional civic organiza¬ 
tions working for a legal change of government; and clandestine grr ns 
offering underground resistance to Batista’s extreme measures. 

Political parties, which Batista had dissolved on taking power, began 
to reorganize in 1953, when Batista announced that elections would be 
held in the near future. There was much maneuvering, but no unified 
opposition solidified. The election? were postponed several times. I'. 
1954, former President Grau San Martin, leader of the Autentico Party, 
a coalition of progressives and conservatives that had defeated Batista’s 
candidate in 1944, announced his candidacy but withdrew on the eve of 
the election, charging that it was rigged. The Autenticos then turned 
to former President Prio Socarras as leader, but their strength had re¬ 
ceded. In 1958 they supported the 26th of July Movement. 

Senator Eduardo Chibas, one of Grau’s strongest support*;! 1 - in 1914, 
had broken with him in 1947 to organize the Cuban People’s Party 
( Ortodoxo ). He rallied most of the younger generation and a few older 
groups. It was on this party’s ticket that Fidel Castro ran for Congress 
in 1952. The party preached a left-of-center ideology, with strong em¬ 
phasis on nationalism and reform. It broke into three factions after the 
1952 coup. By 1958 most of the party’s members had come to support 
Castro’s movement. 

The Popular Socialist (Communist) Party was established in 1925, 
and concentrated mainly on infiltrating large organizations, particularly 
the labor unions, where it exerted strong influence. The party worked 
in cooperation with the Machado government in 1933 and with Batista 
in 1938. It reaped its reward in 1940 when Batista named two Com¬ 
munist Party leaders to his cabinet as Ministers without port* - olio, in order 
to tie labor unions to his government. 

Batista and the Communists parted ways in 1954 and the party was 
declared illegal. However, Batista considered the 26th of July Move¬ 
ment hi? main enemy, and the Communists continued to work quite open¬ 
ly and to exercise influence in the labor movement. 

Deriding Castro as a “bourgeois romantic,” the party did nothing at 
first to further his movement. The Communist line changed in January 
1958, and by the middle of the summer the party had established liaison 
with Castro in the Sierra Maestra and was offering aid. 

Professional civic organizations began to oppose Batista shortly after 
the coup.* Opposition was weak at the beginning, but gained momen¬ 
tum after the Moncada incident and especially after the November 1954 
elections. As Batista resorted to more and more drastic measures ir. the 
vain attempt to crush underground resistance and guerrilla activity in 1956 
and 1957, the professionals began to demand his resignation. Some 
Havana judges, for example, sent a letter to the Chambet' of Administra- 

* For instance, the magazine Bohemia, edited and published by Miguel A rigid 
Quevedo, censured Batista’s overthrow of the constitutional government. 
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tion of the Court of Appeals of Havana stating that the administration 
of justice had been “mocked, ridiculed and abused.'' 17 The document 
was signed by 14 magistrates. The Roman Catholic hierarchy issued a 
document which, although carefully worded, virtually asked for Batista's 
resignation. The Cuban Medical Association registered a protest m 1957, 
and early in 1958 a statement signed by the Joint Committee of Cuban 
Institutions, representing 45 organizations, requested the “termination of 
the regime and the abdication of those in the executive and dissolution of 
Congress. . . 18 

The most important underground resistance group other than the Castro 
movement was the Organizacidn Auteniico (Ok) headed bjr Manuel 
Antonio de Varona. The group was small, but well-financed by former 
President Prio. OA had a revolutionary force, the Second National Front 
of Escambray, in a mountain range east of Cienfuegos. An American, 
William A. Morgan, was in charge of training fresh recruits. The organi¬ 
zation joined the 26th of July Movement in 1338. 

A militant rebel organization of university alumni and students, the 
Directorio Revolucionario (DR), also conducted some underground ac¬ 
tivity. In March 1957 the group attempted to assassinate Batista in the 
presidential palace. Faure Chomon, secretary-general of the DR, went 
into exile, but returned in February 1958 with a small band of armed 
guerrillas. They landed on the coast of Las Villas province and made 
their way into the same mountains that harbored the Second National 
Front of Escambray. DR also joined forces with ihe 26fch of July Move¬ 
ment in the summer of 1958. 

3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

The 1940 Constitution provided that amendments could be initiated 
by either the people or Congress. Under the popular procedure the sig¬ 
natures of at least 100,000 literate people were required on any proposal 
for change. Congress then decided within a 30-day period whether to call 
a special constitutional convention or submit the proposal to a plebiscite. 

Or,e-fourth of the members of either house could also initiate a proposal 
for amendment. A vote of two-thirds of all the members of Congress in 
joint session was required for approval, and the amendment had to be 
ratified in the same manner in the next two regular legislative sessions. 19 
Under the provisional constitution (1952-55), an amendment required a 
two-thirds vote of the President’s Cabinet, officially kno.vn as the Council 
of Ministers. 80 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

President Batista maintained close economic and military ties with 
the United States. Large American enterprises played an important role 
in the economic and political life of the island and trade was primarily 
with the United States. A U.S. military mission and American arms and 
ammunition strengthened Batista’s attempts to maintain internal stabil¬ 
ity. In March 1958 American arms were cut off, but the miiita»-y mis¬ 
sion remained until the Castro takeover. 
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Batista’? relations with Gen. Rafael L. Trujillo, dictator of the Domini¬ 
can Republic, had been less than harmonious before January 1957. The 
dictators charged each other with harboring conspirators, and in several 
cases the feud led to the recall of diplomats. Early in January 1957 
Trujillo indicated to Batista that he was ready to come to an agreer.it t. 
The two dictators negotiated a mutual friendship pact which assured 
Batista of the Dominican Republic’s noninterference in Cuban affairs. In 
effect, the pact assured Batista that revolutionary forces in his country 
would not be supplied or reinforced by his eastern neighbor.* 1 

In April 1952, the Soviet Union broke diplomatic relations with Cuba 
because the diplomatic immunity of two of its couriers had not been 
honored. 

5. The role of military and police powers 

Batista relied heavily on an efficient secret police and well-equipped 
Armed Forces to maintain his power. He had taken over Machado’s 
secret police system. As opposition mounted, l he police uncovered and 
put down several plots to overthrow Batista, destroyed underground aise- 
nals, and rounded up suspects. 

In both instances when Batista seized pov/er, in 1933 and 1952. he owed 
his success to the Armed Forces. In turn, they owed their wealth, posi¬ 
tion, and privileges to him. Under the command of a single family, 
whose head was the man closest to Batista, Gen. Francisco Tabernilla 
Dolz,* the Armed Forces were a strong and obedient force. They were 
superior in numbers and weapons to the opposition forces; but during the 
last 2 years of Batista’s regime many military conspiracies occurred and 
Batista ->as forced to keep purging suspected elements. Gradually the 
Armed ' orces disintegrated and toward the end many soldiers joined 
Caatro. 

D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 

In the first quarter century of independence from Spain, governmen¬ 
tal "stability” in Cuba was maintained entirely by U.S. intervention. 
Three time3—in 1906,1912, and again ir. 1917—certain elements attempted 
to take things in their own hands and settle political disputes by force of 
arms. Each time the United States intervened to restore order. After 
the 1906 episode, the United States remained in control of Cuba for 2'-/% 
years. 

From the late 1920’s the men in power resorted to dictatorial tactics 
to maintain their positions. President Machado snuffied out opposition by 
suppressing freedom of speech, imprisoning and deporting hundreds of 
people, closing down the national university, and declaring a state of siege. 
A revolt broke out in 1931, but was suppressed. Ir 1933 a crisis was 


* One son, Carlos, was commander of the air force; another son, Francisco, Jr., was 
commander of * tank group; a brother-in-law, Brig. Gen. Alberto del Rio Chaviano, 
was commander of Moneadn and the theater of operations in Oriente Province. 
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precipitated by a genera! strike; and an army revolt 21 days Later led to 
a change in government. 

Batista dominated Cuban politics from 1933 to 1944, but the period 
was not free from unrest. There were a number of riots, university 
demonstrations, and labor strikes. The same unrest prevailed under 
Presidents Grau San Martin ard Prio Socarras. Batista returned to 
the political scene, and in March 1952 led a revolt that resulted in his 
becoming the absolute dictator. 22 

Between Castro’s unsuccessful attempt on the Moncada Army Barracks 
in 1953 and the Cuban invasion of 1956, several conspiracies were sup¬ 
pressed. In April 1956, for example, several military leaders and a 
civilian group attempted to unseat Batista and establish a provisional 
government. Only 25 days later a group of men emulating Castro t- 
tempted to capture the Gorcuria Army Fort at Matanzas. The leaders of 
tb^se plots were either killed or imprisoned. 


2. Economic weaknesses 

Cuba’s economy had several major weaknesses. As noted above 
(II-B-1) it was precariously dependent on the fluctuating world market 
price of a single crop. sugar. Though Cuba is one of the richest agricul¬ 
tural countries in the world, it had to import 30 percent of its food. 
About 40 percent of the profits from raw sugar production went to 
America ".-owned enterprises. 

Most of the land was concentrated in the hands of a few families; the 
majority of the peasants owned little or none. Agricultural laborers had 
regular work only during the short sugar season. 23 Government policies 
also retarded the economy as “. . . business profits were held down by the 
continuous wage inflation, by injudicious laws which both hampered effi¬ 
cient management and added to operating costs and by a graft-ridden 
government which preyed on business enterprises.” 24 

3. Social tensions 

In the early 19th century land was distributed wide'y in the form of 
separate landholdings or in communal ranches. As sugar production in¬ 
creased toward the end of the 19th and the beginning. the 20th centuries, 
sugar mill owners acquired land on an immense scale <o assure themselves 
of an adequate supply of sugi r cane, and the land became concentrated in 
the hands of a few. Small farmers were uprooted, a id sugar production 
came to dominate th«- entire economy. From a country of small proprie¬ 
torships and “family farms,” Cuba became a land o' latifundia whose 
rural population was predominantly composed of mers and wage 
workers. 

The sugar mil! became the symbol of relative security to agricultural 
laborers. Many small landowners who had sold their farms to the mills 
remained in the area and rented company-owned land. Even those who 
kept their land were dependent upon the sugar -ompanies, which owned 


the transportation system, to transport sugar cane to the nails. Renters 
and owners alike became tied to the sugar mill; they depended on it for 
renting land, n.ill.ng sugar, and ieceiV'iig credit.- 
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The need for agrarian reform was nointed out in the late 1940’s by a 
rural sociologist: 

Political unrest., arising from the frustration of the desire of peasants to ob¬ 
tain possession of and security on the land, will be chronic in Cuba until more 
positive action is taken in this respect. Admittedly the problem is a difticui. 
one, with the existing rights of large landholders to consider; but it is rot a 
question that can be continually postponed. It is likely that continued delay in 
carrying out the law may result in serious political consequences .” 6 
4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 
After the overthrow of Machado the new government took a numbe- 
of steps to allay dissatisfaction. A law passed in 1937 and other supple¬ 
mentary regulations set forth rights and obligations of producers, labor¬ 
ers, and sugar mills. Production quotas, rent controls, and minimum 
wages were established. The common practice of importing laborers 
from Haiti and Jamaica at harvest time was abolished. Many of the 
provisions of this act were included in the 1910 Constitution. Manifesta- 
tians of displeasure continued, however, but they were supple. v',- r 
One of Batista’s first acts after the 1952 coup was to suspend the 1940 
Constitution and decree a provisional constitution that modified the old 
one in many respects. He emphasized that tilcSc CimfigeS WtiC Clilj 
temporary. Elections were held in 1954, Congress reconvened, and the 
1940 Constitution was reinstated. A campaign for a general amnesty of 
all political prisoners and exiles was begun and in May 1955 Batista found 
it wise to sign the amnesty bill Congress had passed. 

Labor weathered the 1952 coup and preserved its strength as an insti¬ 
tution that the government did not dare to eliminate. In the meantime 
social protection and insurance were provided by labor legislation, and 
labor unions continued to make progress through collective bargaining. 
The living levels of the fanners, agricultural laborers, industrial work¬ 
ers, storekeepers, and others were higher, in comparative terms, than 
those of people in most Latin American countries. 

The sugar economy, despite its inherent instabilities, was bolstered and 
further American investment was encouraged. No attempt was made to 
diversify the economy. Little was done to better the Jot of the peasant 
laborers through the construction of houses, schools, or hospitals. Many 
of the provisions of the comparatively advanced Constitution of 1940 were 
ignored. Any sign of discontent was quickly suppressed by the military 
or the police. But the severity of Batista’s measures eventually lost him 
even their support. 

127. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 
A. Actors in the Revolution 
1. The revolutionary leadership 

The revolution was instigated and conductea by sons and daughters 
of the upper and middle classes. The leaders were all intellectuals They 
had been graduated from universities or at least had attended a univer¬ 
sity, and had become, or aspired to become, professionals. They included 
lawyers, prof-jssors, architects, engineers, and doctors. Until the revolu- 
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tion few had combat records. Most of the leaders “gravitated" toward 
socialism; but the degree of socialism differed Some were convinced 
Marxists and others were collectivists of various other kinds. 

Fidel Castro, often referred to by his associates as the '‘Maximum 
Leader," was born in 1926, the son of a relatively wealthy family. His 
father, Angel Castro, had emigrated to Cuba from northwestern Spain, 
and prospered in the sugar and lumber industries. Fidel attended 
parochial schools in Oriente Province and was graduated in the upper 
third of his class from a high school in Havana. In 1945 he entered the 
Law School of the University of Havana. His studies were interrupted 
in 1947 when he joined an expeditionary force that was training to invade 
the Dominican Republic to overthrow Trujillo. The plot failed, and Cast*' 
returned to the university, where he gained prominence in campus poli¬ 
tics. He was arrested a number of times for participating in mass meet¬ 
ings and student demonstrations. 

“One of the most controversial episodes of Castio - -areer was his 
participation in the Bogotazo, the riots of April 9, 1948, in Bogotfi, 
Colombia, during the Ninth Conference of American States. . . ,” 28 
Castro headed a Cuban delegation that was attending an anticoionialism 
and anti-imperialist student congress in Bogota, and became involved in a 
citywide riot triggered by the assassination of a Colombian Liberal. He 
managed to slip out of the country and return to Havana. 

Castro was graduated from Havana University in 1950 and became a 
partner in a law firm. He found time for politics and in 1952 he was 
running for Congress on the Ortodoxo Party ticket. After Batista’s coup 
d’etat canceled the elections, Castro became a full-time revolutionist with 
the sole purpose of overthrowing Batista. His dynamic personality and 
oratorical skill made him a natural revolutionary leader. 

Maj. Ernesto “Che" Guevara, a declared Marxist, distinguished him¬ 
self in the revolution as a guerrilla tactician and as the theoretician of the 
26th of July Movement. The son of an architect and builder, he was born 
in Argentina, studied medicine there, and participated in several conspir¬ 
acies against Juan Peron. Later he went to Guatemala, where he held 
an inconspicuous army pest in the pro-Communist government that was 
overthrown in 1964. He met Castro in Mexico in 1955. Trained there 
as a guerrilla fighter, he came to Cuba with Castro’s original landing party 
in 1956. He is one of Castro’s closest confidants. 

Raul Castro, Fidel’s younger brother, also attended parochial schools 
and the University of Havana. He seems to have been more closely af¬ 
filiated with Communist organizations than was Fidel. In 1952-53 he was 
a delegate to an International Congress on the Rights of Youth and visited 
several Soviet-bloc countries. He participated in the Mor.cada attack and 
continued to be one of his brother’s closest confidants throughout the rev¬ 
olution. 

2. The revolutionary following 

The revolution was instigated, controlled, and developed by middle- 
class leaders; and most of those who were attracted to the revolutionary 
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cause came from the middle class. Many of the recruits who rallied 
around the original band of young intellectuals in the mountains were 
peasants, but even the “influx of the last 4 or 5 months failed to give 
[the revolution] anything iike a mass character.’ 2 * The total number 
of the revolutionary following in the mountains from beginning to end 
was estimated at 3,000 men. 30 There is no estimate of the number who 
took part in the underground resistance movement. “The heaviest losses 
were suffered by the . . . middle elas3 urban resistance movement.” 31 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

1. Introduction 

Fidel Castro’s revolutionary movement began to develop long before 
guerrilla bases were established in the Sierra Maestra in 1956-57. Soon 
after Batista’s coup d’etat in March 1952, Castro determined to dedicate 
himself to the dictator’s overthrow. After one year of recruiting, train¬ 
ing, and plotting, Castro’s small revolutionary “army” executed tne attack 
on Fort Moncada, Cuba’s second largest military fortress. The revolution¬ 
aries planned to seize arms, ammunition, tanks, and trucks from the 1,000 
soldiers stationed there, then seize the radio stations and call upon the 
people of Oriente Province to rise against Batista. The plot failed but 
Fidel Castro’s name had become known, and the 26th cf July Movement 
was bom. 32 

Castro was sentenced to 15 years imprisonment, but was released in 
the general amnesty of May 1955, after serving only 19 months. He 
went to Mexico to start preparing for another attempt. There he met 
other exiles of the 26th of July Movement. They enlisted the aid of Col. 
Alberto Bayo, a former officer of the Spanish Air Force, who had fought 
against Franco during the Spanish Civil War, and who had considerable 
experience in guerrilla warfare. Bayo was placed in charge of secretly 
Gaining the growing volunteer corps on a ranch outside Mexico City. 33 

Weapons, ammunition, equipment, and a yacht were acquired on the 
black market, with money raised partly by underground branches of the 
26th of July Movement in the United States, partly contributed by former 
Cuban President Carlos Prio Socarras, a refugee in Florida. A mutual 
friend, Teresa Casuso, had brought Castro and Prio together. 34 On Nov- 
vember 25.1956, Castro’s expedition set sail for Cuba in the tiny, damaged, 
under-stocked yacht, Gramma. 

The 82 members of the expedition landed safely a wee:: later some¬ 
what east of the intended beachhead. The Granina foundered, and much 
of the food and supplies were lost. Word of the invasion reached govern¬ 
ment officials quickly and aircraft and army patrols were sent to hunt 
down Castro and his small army. Only 12 of the original expedition 
reached the Sierra Maestra. 35 There they started to build up their guer¬ 
rilla organization. 

2. Internal organization 

The military organization of the guerrilla unite was flexible enough 
to allow for variations according to the surroundings within which they 
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operated. These surroundings were categorized as either “favorable 
ground’’ or “unfavorable ground.” Hills, mountains, and jungles were 
thought of as favorable ground for guerrilla bases, if they were estab¬ 
lished at a “safe” distance from enemy positions. Flat counter, unbroken 
terrain, junctions, and suburban areas were considered unfavorable 
ground. 

The military organization was headed by a commander in chief, who 
authorized the commanders of the different bases of action to govern their 
respective territories.* Under the base commanders were several col¬ 
umns of varying sizes, each headed by a column commander named by 
the base commander. The column commander named the captains and 
lieutenants under him. The first rank above the soldiers was that o 
lieutenant. 

With few’ exceptions, the combat units on “favorable ground” num¬ 
bered less than 150 troops. An idea) number, according to Che Guevara, 
is 100. 37 These constituted the column headed by . '.'nmander. The 
column was divided into platoons of 30 to 40 men, each headed by a cap¬ 
tain. The platoons were in turn divided into squads of 8 to 10 men each 
led by a lieutenant. 

Aside from combat duties, some squads and platoons were assigned 
various auxiliary functions. For example, each base had an elected Com¬ 
mission of Internal Order, charged with maintaining camp discipline, pro¬ 
moting soliders for valor, and educating recruits. Special teams were 
assigned to transport watch, and advance guard and rearguard duties. 
An extra-combat utility platoon, referred to by the guerrillas as the “sui¬ 
cide platoon,” was composed of guerrillas who had volunteered for this 
duty. 

The military organization for fighting on “unfavorable ground” differed 
primarily in number—units did not exceed 15 men. Rapid mobility and 
absolute secrecy were essential. 38 Until the middle of 1958 the number 
of guerrilla units in action remained very small; according to one source 
it did not exceed 800 even as late as May 1958. 39 This did not reflect 
lack of proper support; it was the result of careful screening of potential 
recruits and of logistical problems. During the last few months the nu¬ 
merical size of the organization increased considerably as a deliberate 
attempt was made to capture large areas and to set the stage for giving 
Batista the coup de grace. 

The need for internal civil organizations arose wk.n the rebel army 
expanded its bases and incorporated a large number of Cuban civilians. 
An administrative council was set up in each base to coordinate military 
and civilian efforts. This council took the executive, legislative, and ju- 


* Fidel Castro, presumably outlined strategic objectives after consulting with Che 
Guevara, Raul Castro, and Camiio C.ienfuegos. Thev decn.ed, in March 1958, to estab¬ 
lish a base in northeastern Orientc Province. Raul Castro led the march on April 1 
and became the first commander to establish a new base. Che Guevasa was given the 
mission to establish another base in the province of Las Villas toward the end of 
August 1953. 36 
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diciary functions, and was usually headed by someone with legal training. 
The council organized the peasants and the workers, collected taxes and 
donations, and set up a civil health administration and an accounting 
department in charge of supplies. It institutionalized and regulated life 
within the rebel bases by issuing penal codes, civil codes, and agram.-. 
reform laws. 

Peasants and workers were organized to support guerrilla forces. Most 
of the cultivated land and farm animals that could produce meat, milk, 
butter, and cheese, were collectivized. Guerrilla agencies were set up to 
distribute the food to the military and civilian populations, and to barter 
with the peasants. Peasants were also used as supply carriers and their 
buildings as storage depots for arms. 

As military needs increased, the civil organization became more com¬ 
plex. Small industries were established to manufacture items for the 
revolutionary army. For example, boots and shoes were made from the 
hides of slaughtered animals; and tobacco was rolled into cigarettes and 
cigars in small shops. Secret “bonds” were printed for the purpose of 
exchanging goods outside the guerrilla bases. 

Peasants, both men and women, were organized into an efficient pos¬ 
tal ar.'l intelligence system which maintained direct contact with the en¬ 
emy forces. 

The 26th of July Movement’s underground units fell directly under the 
command of the base in the Sierra Maestra, and were interconnected by 
an underground postal system. New bases were established in several 
provinces after August 1958; and the underground units operating in a 
particular province came under the jurisdiction of the base commander 
in that province. The movement was composed of three major groups: 
the Civic Resistance Movement, the National Labor Front, and the Na¬ 
tional Students Front, all organized in cells. For instance, the Civic 
Resistance Movement had three sections: propaganda, fund-raisir.g, and 
s'.pply, each designated by a letter of the alphabet and divided into cells 
of approximately 10 persons. Each person was urged to enlist another 
10 to form another cell. The chief of the propaganda section had 400 
persons under him, of whom he knew only 12. 40 

Sabotage and terrorist groups also fell under the civil cr clandestine 
branch of the revolutionary effort. An example was the "Triple A,” in 
Havana, which had an organization of 18 saboteurs during 1957. At 
meetings the organization was divided into groups of three or four per¬ 
sons, and one ieader and one bomb was assigns d to CSCll -Up • Each 
group was assigned a specific target. 41 

A political organization, the Cuban Civilian Revolutionary Front, was 
.??. abashed in the summer of 1958, when various parties and groups op¬ 
posing Batista finally agreed on a compromise united front program on 
lines laid down by Castro. Jose Miro Cardona was named secretary gen¬ 
eral coordinator. The Communist Party was not invited to sign the agree¬ 
ment. 
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3. Externa! organization 

The external organization of the revolutionary effort was primarily 
an underground network that reached out to several Latin American coun¬ 
tries as well as to several large cities in the United States. According 
to one source there were 62 centers of underground activi', throughout 
‘ he Americas. 15 Castro himself established centers in Miami, Tampa, and 
Key West in 1965. An agent was planted in the Cuban Embassy in 
Washington to steal secret documents. Another was officially rpgisiered 
with the State Department as a foreign agent; he was a lobbyist and 
often protested shipments of war material to Batista. The main function? 
of the external organization were to obtain secret information from 
Batista sympathizers and solicit funds and supplies from Castro sym¬ 
pathizers. 18 

Several large ranches in Mexico were used as quasi-military training 
bases for guerrilla fighters. Field exercises led by Colonel Bayo pre¬ 
pared the revolutionists for their initial attack on Cuba. The residences 
of Cuban nationals in Mexico were often used as ai&tiizL. The Mexican- 
trained recruits were transpox ted to Cuba by boat or plane. 

C. Goals of the Revolution 

In discussing the revolutionary goals, a distinction must be made be¬ 
tween those avowed during the revolutionary struggle and those later 
admitted to by Castro and other Communist leaders. 

1. Concrete political aims of revolutionary leaders 

No coherent program for postrevolutionary reconstruction was pre¬ 
sented by the revolutionaries. Castro’s passionate but murky statements 
of political philosophy covered all the freedoms and liberties found in 
the Magna Carta, the American Constitution, and the Cuban Constitution 
of 1940, but contained few specifics. 14 The leaders’ announced goal was 
to bring Batista's oppressive regime to an end and replace it with a more 
democratic form of government chosen by the people in free and honest 
elections. They promised a government that would guarantee, under its 
constitution, the rights of habeas corpus, trial by jury, and freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly. 15 

2. Social and economic goals of leadership and following 

The social and economic goals, as disclosed before 1959, were encom¬ 
passed in the phrase "social justice.” Large plantations were to be con¬ 
fiscated and apportioned among the landless peasants. By requiring all 
companies and corporations to pay their " fsir * oiiH' of tuXSS) the 1 sad- 
ers expected to finance a comprehensive program of social and economic 
reforms: education, medical care, road construction, public works, unem¬ 
ployment compensation. The revolutionaries were also interested in rid¬ 
ding Cuba of gambling, racketeering, prostitution, dope peddling, and 
other vices. 15 After the revolution had succeeded it became apparent 
that Castro and some of the Communist leaders had othei goals, which 
they had purposely concealed. 
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D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

1. Methods for weakening existing authority and countermeasures 
by government 

When Castro and his “army” of 82 men landed in Cuba in 3956 they 
expected to link up immediately with other guerrilla forces, storm me 
government garrison at Manzanillo and seize supplies, weapons, r.nd am¬ 
munition, and make their way to a prearranged hideout in the Sierra 
Maestra. There they would outfit the hundreds of volunteers expected 
to pour in. Meanwhile sympathizers would create confusion in the citie- 
by bombings and shootings. In a snort time, Castro hoped, the country 
would rally to his cause and a general strike would complete the downfall 
of Batista. 47 

As has been noted, his plans misfired badly. His new strategy, after 
he had begun to rebuild his shattered forces, was based on a two-front 
attack or. the Batista forces: guerrilla warfare in the mountains; and 
propaganda, strikes, riots, sabotage, terrorism, and subvers*-v. the cit¬ 
ies. The basic area for armed fighting was to be the countryside. !S 
However, Castro hoped that his guerrilla movement ir. the Sierra Maestra 
would inspire revolutionary activity in the cities also. 40 

For the first few weeks the 12 men who had survived the landing were 
continuously on the move, dodging Batista’s soldiers. Then recruits be¬ 
gan to come in, sympathizers provided arms and supplies, and the guer¬ 
rilla force grew rapidly. 

A permanent base was established in a remote area of the Sierra Mae¬ 
stra. It shortly acquired the characteristics of a village. It had an ad¬ 
ministration which regulated the life of its inhabitants. It set up small 
industries, schools, a hospital, a radio station, and a newspaper. It re¬ 
cruited and trained its small army. Detachments were sent out to es¬ 
tablish new bases. 

The guerrillas had two main objectives: first, to expand their forces 
: 4 o a regular army; second, to inflict increasingly heavy losses on the 
enemy. 

Hit-and-run attacks on enemy columns were usually conducted at night, 
in areas at least one day’s march from the guerrilla camp. Guerrilla 
units Gf four or five men would tak** up stations surrounding the enemy 
column. One unit would open the attack; when the enemy countered, 
that unit would retreat to strike from another point, while other units 
did the same. In this way the guerrilla bands were able to Inflict heavy 
losses without engaging the enemy in a decisive bni-tle. 

A special point was made of annihilating the advance guard of an en¬ 
emy column. The growing awareness of the Batista forces that the ad¬ 
vance guard’s position was dangerous helped to demoralize Batista’s army. 
“Molotov cocktails” were ideal weapons for encirclements. Their mission 
completed, the guerrillas swiftly withdrew with the caytured equipment. 
Their intimate knowledge of the countryside gave there speed and maneu¬ 
verability. 

As the revolutionary movement grew and received increasing support 
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from the people, the guerrilla bands became more adventurous. They 
descended from the mountains, usually in groups of 10 to 20, to raid 
Cuban villages where enemy detachments were stationed. In most cases 
food, arms, and ammunition were captured and the guerrillas usually 
escaped before enemy reinforcements arrived. To cripple T. h'sta’s econ¬ 
omy, the revolutionaries set fire to sugar plantations, doing enormous 
damage. 

Suburban guerrilla warfare and sabotage in the cities were second- 
front diversionary tactics in the final stage of the revolution. The rev¬ 
olutionary force had by th°n developed into a compact regular army and 
engaged the enemy on “defined fronts” in regular warfare. The number 
of conquered zones increased, and city after city fell into rebel hands. 
Batista’s army had grown weak and demoralized from many defect' ns 
and offered little resistance. 

Demonstrations, strikes, riots, and revolts occurred sporadically 
throughout the revolutionary period. Not all of these were planned by 
the revolutionary high command and executed by m. ; evolutionary fol¬ 
lowing. A parade of women demonstrators, organized by underground 
leaders, set off a general strike in Santiago de Cuba July 31, 1957; it 
was put down by the army and police. A nationwide strike scheduled 
by the revolutionary leaders for April 1958, which was to paralyze the 
whole country and lead to the final overthrow of tire Cuban government, 
was not a complete success. The strike was total in some cities, but it 
failed to reach national proportions. 

Sabotage was employed by the revolutionists to destroy communica¬ 
tions: telephone and telegraph lines, bridges, railroads, and public utili¬ 
ties. In a number of cases, cities were completely paralyzed. 

The Cuban Government attempted to deal with the revolutionary move¬ 
ment by conducting a military offensive against the guerrilla forces in the 
mountains, and by suppression, reprisals, and counter-propaganda in the 
cities. 

Batista announced in May 1958 that 12,000 troops were to be com¬ 
mitted “to a spare nothing effort to put an end to Fidel Castro” and his 
revolutionary movement in the Sierra Maestra. “It was the biggest 
troop movement in Cuba’s history, including the war for independence 
from Spain.” 80 The army intended to force the guerrillas into decisive 
battle. The government troops were grouped into 13 combat teams of 
about 900 men each, and had tanks, armored cars, trucks, and half-trucks. 
Air force bombers bombed and strafed the combat j -eas as a prelude to 
the ground attack. 51 

The initial attack was unsuccessful. To avoid a head-on encounter, 
the guerrillas retreated into their mountain redoubt. Batista’s forces 
were not prepared to engage the enemy in mountain and jungle warfare; 
they remained in the foothills, where they were continuously attacked by 
guerrilla snipers and lost much of their small arms and equipment. 

The revolutionaries’ diversionary tactics forced Batista to leave hun¬ 
dreds of soldiers in the cities to help the police maintain order. Terror- 
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ists, saboteurs, and young people only suspected of supporting the rev¬ 
olutionary movement were arrested. 52 Many members of the underground 
were imprisoned. 

Batista made effective use of restrictive measures to suppress and lo¬ 
calize demonstrations. Communications facilities were closed down, 
transport systems were halted, curfews were imposed. In a few cases 
peasant families suspected of aiding the guerrillas were taken from their 
land and resettled in nearby cities or towns. News of disturbances often 
did not reach cities in other provinces until after order had been restored 
For instance, the demonstrations in Santiago de Cuba and the revolt in 
Cienfuegos were not made public until everything had quieted down, 

Unable to locate and destroy the guerrillas’ radio transmitter, the gov¬ 
ernment began newscasts over the same frequency and had some success 
in countering revolutionary propaganda. False propaganda leaflets also 
sp ~edtl confusion among Castro’s supporters. 

2. Methods for gaining support and countermecsr.-’w taken by 
government 

Revolutionary propaganda originated from two sources: the civic or¬ 
ganizations in the cities, and the guerrilla bases in the mountains. Leaf¬ 
lets, pamphjets, and newspapers, as weii as word-of-mouth communication, 
were utilized jfl distributing information in the cities. The guerrilla 
army employed the same methods, and in addition set up its own radio 
transmitter. The general content of the propaganda material included 
news of guerrilla activities and instructions to noncombatants on how to 
conduct resistance. 

A fundamental part of the guerrilla tactics was to treat the inhabitants 
of guerrilla-occupied zones decently and reward them for aiding the rev¬ 
olutionists. One of Castro’s first acts on reaching the Sierra Maestra 
was to arrest a landlord who had increased his holdings at the expense 
of the peasants. “So we tried him and executed him," said Castro, “and 

,»i the affection of the peasants.” 53 Castro thus became the Robin 
Hood of the Sierra Maestra. 

Posing as social reformers, the guerrillas were able to convince the 
peasants that this was a peasant revolution and that the peasants would 
reap the benefits. Time and agair Castro denied that he was a Com¬ 
munist. He always talked in terms of “democracy" and “freedom." His 
personal qualities alone won countless followers. 

Castro had little trouble finding recruits. His movement generated en¬ 
thusiasm especially among young ideaiists. Following th 1 December 
1956 jffif gsjon, Batista announced that Castro was dead • and when word 
spread that the news was false. Castro “was obtaining recruits faster 
than he could supply them with weapons.” 54 

The initial feaption to the revolution among peoole generally, however, 
was one of apathy. The hews of Castro’s landing stirred little interest 
in Havana at first. “It was considered merely another harebrained 
scheme, like the suicidal attack on Moncada post in 1953.” 55 However, 
Castro sent emissaries to meet with secret groups «•* the cities end wibuu 
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support began to develop. Segments of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
lent their moral support. The Popular Socialist (Communist) Party, 
which was well organized and had considerable influence in labor unions, 
withheld its support until the last months of the revolution, however. 

The agreement signed by the various opposition groups with ..'astro on 
July 20, 1958, resulted in the formation of the Civilian Revolutionary 
Front, and was issued as a Manifesto to the Cuban people. It received 
wide circulation by the underground organization in Cuba and the United 
States. It was broadcast from Caracas and other radio stations inside 
and outside of Cuba. The agreement called for cooperation in tne com¬ 
mon cause, continued cooperation after victory, the arming of the people, 
and the cooperation of labor and business in a general strike to be called 
to aid the military front when needed. The manifesto called on the sol * 
iers to desert, and on everybody else to support the revolution. Above 
all, it stressed the theme of unity. 6 ® 

One of Castro’s greatest assets was the support of foreign correspond¬ 
ents. An interview with Herbert MaHhews of The I\e.w York Times, 
published in February 1957 with photographs of Castro in the Sierra 
Maestra, had tremendous impact, “not only in Cuba, but on the entire 
hemisphere.” 67 Other U.S. newspapers and news agencies followed 
Matthews’ example and gave Castro wide and favorable publicity in the 
United States. This publicity, more anti-Batista than pro-Castro, may 
have contributed heavily to Castro's victory. As a result of it, pressure 
was brought upon the State Department by some members of Congress 
and by many citizens to withdraw military support from the Cuban Gov¬ 
ernment. The United States stopped selling arms to Batista in March 
1958 and persuaded other countries to do likewise. Revolutionary sym¬ 
pathizers continued to smuggle arms, men, and ammunition tc the Castro 
forces. 68 

One source, quoting the London Intelligence Digest, maintains that 
Castro’s revolution was also “lavishly financed from behind the iron cur¬ 
tain.” 59 Raul Castro, according to this source, “made several trips be¬ 
hind the iron curtain on fund-raising missions and to arrange supplies of 
aims.” 60 This support is alleged to have come "from Russian and 
Chinese subsidies, channeled through secret groups in several Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries . . .”* 81 The exact nature and extent of such support 
cannot be deduced from accounts published so far. Reports from eye¬ 
witnesses have spoken of unidentified submarines, which were claimed to 
have been Russian, landing supplies. 

The Batista government conducted an extensive propaganda campaign 
to discredit Castro and his movement. Radios and newspapers earned 
false reports that Castro had died during invasion. Later the govern¬ 
ment announced that the guerrilla bands were being successfully rounded 
up and that the revolution was over. Batista denounced Castro as a 


* This source aho states that Castro received "powerful support’’ from Rdmulo 
Betancourt, President of Venezuela. It goes on to say ’.bat Castro received $50 million 
from tin: DcmuOt «tic Action regime of Venezuela. 
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Communist and a tool of Russian conspiracy. He offered rewards rang¬ 
ing from ?5,GOO to $100,000 for information leading to the capture of the 
revolutionary leaders. 62 

Batista made several attempts to arrest the rapid decline of his popu¬ 
larity in Cuba and the United States. In the United States his puoiic 
relations adviser emphasized the support of the State Department and 
Pentagon officials. Photographs of Cuban officials with U.S. Government 
and military officials were publicized. 

In the spring of 1958 Batista proclaimed that the regular presidential 
elections would be held in June of that year. The Cuban Government 
promised to guarantee free and open elections, but the opposition was 
understandably skeptical. The elections were postponed until November, 
and Batista, ignoring his pledge, engineered the seating of his own candi¬ 
date. This further alienated support both at home and in the United 
States.* 

E. Manner in Which Control of Government Was Transferred 10 
Revolutionaries 

Batista fled the country on January 1, 1959. He left Cuba in the hands 
of a junta headed by the senior justice of the Supreme Court, who, be¬ 
cause the Vice President and the leader of the Senate had resigned also, 
was the constitutional successor. The junta was fated to govern only a 
short time. In Santiago de Cuba, Fidel Castro named Manuel Urrutia, a 
former judge, President of the Republic in conformity with a previous 
agreement among opposition party leaders. Urrutia designated two of his 
selected ministers to negotiate with the junta. The junta agreed to eva¬ 
cuate the presidential palace upon the arrival of Urrutia, and control of 
the government was transferred to the revolutionaries. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in Personnel and Institutions of Government 

It is doubtful whether anyone, including Fidel Castro, knew exactly 
what course to take after Batista fled the country. President Urrutia 
and the Cabinet members, handpicked by Castro, were able and dedicated 
Cubans of mixed political views who had been active during the revolu¬ 
tion. Urrutia appointed Castro as head of the Armed Forces. How¬ 
ever, several members of the new government were removed after a short 
time. In February 1959 Castro himself took the office of Prime Minister, 
and in July he forced Urrutia to resign, after the President hae raised the 

* Nathaniel Weyl writes that the election was undermined by Castro and postponed 
because Castro intimidated the liberal candidates who were trying to fight Batista by 
legal means and that he “was determined to prevent the elections at all costs.” Castro’s 
in .-.w-ions were made public in a manifesto promulgated on March 17, 1958, ar.d by 
Law #2, which was promulgated approximately a week later. 0 - 1 However, Jules Dubois 
indicates that American Ambassador Earl T. Smith already kn.'w that the elections 
“would be postponed to the month of October or November” on Starch 15, 1958, 2 days 
before Castro’s manifesto was made public.®* It would seem mere probable, therefor; 
that the election was postponed to give the candidates and officials more time to mak-' 
preparations. 
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issue of communism and placed him under house arrest. Most of the 
original Cabinet members were forced out; many went into exile. 

These shifts were a result of Castro’s radical policies. Moderate politi¬ 
cians were eliminated from important governmental posts, and power 
was increasingly concentrated in the hands of three radical c.tremisis, 
Fidel Castro, Che Guevara, and Raul Castro. Fidel Castro emerged as 
the undisputed leader of the revolution and has continued to maintain a 
dominant position. 

Che Guevara was away on a trip to the Middle and Far East during 
the summer of 1959, and mary observers thought he was on the way out. 
However, after he returned in September he was named to an important 
position in the industrialization department of the National Institute of 
Agrarian Reform described below. Later he became President of tl 
National Bank and tsar of the Cuban economy, and was firmly entrenched 
as second man in the hierarchy. 

The third member of the ruling elite is Raul Castro. He has been 
credited with having done an excellent job in organizing the Armed 
Forces of which he was given charge after October 1959. Politically, 
he is the most radical of the three and is considered most likely to suc¬ 
ceed his brother as head of the government. He has a strong personal 
following in the Cuban Army, which may become a decisive factor in any 
future power struggle. 

B. Major Policy Changes 

Castro established headquarters in the Havana-Hilton Hotel, and from 
his suite poured out hundreds of decrees designed to place the new regime 
in direct control of all aspects of Cuban society. Government measures 
became increasingly excessive and irresponsible—excessive in expropria¬ 
tion of wealth, seizure of private commercial enterprises, arbitrary arrest, 
trial by revolutionary tribunals, and elimination of moderate supporters 
as well as opponents; irresponsible in the many costly projects under¬ 
taken with little consideration for sound administrative practices, financ¬ 
ing, and technical advice. 

A law for agrarian reform was published in May 1959 and the National 
Institute for Agrarian Reform (INRA) was set up to administer it. 
The general idea was to limit the size of landhoidings by expropriating 
land from large landholders, and to distribute a small acreage to each 
landless peasant. The law also provided for the establishment of cooper¬ 
atives, whereby the peasants could share collectively- u*a ned farm equip¬ 
ment. 

However, INRA set about nationalizing land, stock, and machinery on a 
scale far beyond that authorized by the law. On its own initiative INRA 
expropriated cattle and machinery as well as land. Although the law 
provided that landowners should be compensated with g, vernment bonds, 
INRA gave no bonds and no receipts in exchange for the land, ,.nd no hear¬ 
ings to those who tried to appeal. It has been estimated that by mid- 
1960 INRA had possession of over one-half of Cuba's land area. 
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The new government also undertook a crash program to raise living 
standards by providing low-income housing, schools, health services, and 
public recreation facilities. New construction projects erupted all over 
Cuba. To finance these costly projects the government reorganized the 
old National Lottery into the new National Institute for Savings and Hous¬ 
ing (INAV). The organization sold numbered bonds for prizes and fi¬ 
nanced INAV projects with the profits. However, profits were only 
marginal and many projects were abandoned for lack of funds. 

The government took steps immediately to eliminate political and mili¬ 
tary leaders of the old regime. Approximately 600 persons were executed 
by revolutionary tribunals. Thousands of suspected counter-revolution¬ 
aries were imprisoned, scores lost their property, and many were driven 
abroad. There was an unprecedented exodus, not only of rich and middle- 
class Cubans, but also of peasants. Three of the most important news¬ 
papers, Piensa Libre, El Diario de la Marina, and El ViUareno, were 
suppressed when they showed signs of oppos ; tio[i. Radio and television 
communications came under full control of the government., 

International policy was altered just as radically. There had always 
been a close, if not always friendly, relationship between Cuba and the 
United States. This relationship deteriorated rapidly. Castro made 
an unofficial visit to the United States soon after his victory, apparently 
to convince the North Americans that he was not a Communist and de¬ 
sired continued business ties with this country. Public opinion, as re¬ 
flected by the press and the popular welcome, was still disposed to be 
iriendly, although it had been shocked by the courts-martial and execu¬ 
tions. American business interests received Castro’s announcements with 
skepticism, however. He returned home and took steps to strengthen 
Cuba’s economic ties with the Sino-Soviet bloc. Engineers, agronomists, 
plant managers and technicians, and military supplies were imported from 
the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, and Red China. 

C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

Socialization on Communist Party lines is far advanced in Cuba. The 
government has taken over not only most of the land, but almost all of 
the large enterprises. In the process Castro and his associates have 
established a totalitarian system. The army has been disbanded and 
replaced by a highly indoctrinated armed militia and youth groups. Op¬ 
position parties no longer exist. Labor unions have been deprived of 
their freedom, to remove the danger of strikes and to make \ 'age freezes 
possible. T. , role of the Catholic Church Is uncertain and it is ques¬ 
tionable whether the masses would choose the church in preference to 
O.' stro if a choice were offered. On December 2, 1961, Castro told the 
world that he was “a Marxist-Leninist and . . . r would] be a Marxist- 
Leninist until the last days of [his] life.” “On July 2C, 1961 the fusion 
between the Communist Party and the 26th of July Movement was com¬ 
pleted with the announced formation of the F r ido de la Revolution 
Sociaiwtar™ 
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Other radical changes have been made in the social structure, the judi¬ 
cial system, and the system of education. Nov? that the landowners have 
been dispossessed, and the middle class, which helped Castro to power, 
has been persecuted and alienated, the peasants and workers hold the 
predominant position in the class scale. The Supreme Court was purged 
in December 1960 and its membership, faithful to Castro, reduced to less 
than half. Lesser judges were al30 purged. Education has been re¬ 
modeled. Textbooks have been rewritten to teach Castro’s political, 
social, and economic doctrines. 

Some constructive social and economic reforms have been accom¬ 
plished. More schools have been established, and a decided attempt has 
been made to wipe out illiteracy. New and improved housing for th° 
poorer elements has been built. Public health measures and new hos^ 
tals have wiped out sicknesses prevalent in the countryside. Vacation 
and recreational facilities have been provided for the masses. It is likely 
that these improvements are not all in the natur* of a carefully displayed 
showcase but it is as yet difficult to assess the true nature of progress. 

Most of the underprivileged still look to Fidel Castro as their “Maximum 
Leader” and as the “instrument of their deliverance.” 1 ^ Many of them, 
for the first time in their lives, feel that they have political power. Many 
have benefited greatly, and many more are hopeful because they see new 
homes, new schools, and the possibility of better opportunities in the 
future. 

D. Other Effects 

Part of the Cuban middle class that supported Castro’s revolution is 
now plotting to overthrow the regime it helped to establish. Many of its 
members have fled tO the United States, and joined with some pro- 
Batista elements to establish anti-Castro revolutionary organizations. 
The most important are: the Revolutionary Movement of the People, led 
by Manuel Ray, which also has an underground organization in Cuba; and 
the Democratic Revolutionary Front, led by Dr. Manuel Antonio de Varona 
v Loredo. 

The two revolutionary organizations met in Mianr on March 21, 1961, 
and set up a seven-man revolutionary council with Castro's former Prime 
Minister, Dr. Jose Miro Cardona, as President. All the members of the 
council are exiles. The council became known as the Revolutionary 
Council of Cuba. 

The primary purpose of the Council was to provid-' a political base for 
a military organization of exiles formed a year earlier. The objective 
was to gain a beachhead on Cuban soil, establish a government-in-arms, 
and request diplomatic recognition. 

On April 17, 1961, the attempt was made and failed disastrously. 
Twelve hundred exiles, armed with smail arm,: and bazookas, landed at 
Cochinos Bay, south of Matanzas Province, hoping to ignite rebellion and 
mutiny among Castro’s forces. The invasion was easily crashed by a 
well-armed and skillfully led Cuban militia. Many prisoners were taken, 
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though some of the rebel forces escaped to the mountains of Escamhray 
to reinforce an anti-Castro guerrilla base there. 

There are at least six main reasons for the failure. 0’s Cochinos Bay 
was a bad location for the landing, since it is swampy and awift deployment 
was impossible. Castro's main force in Havana, only a few hours away 
by good roads, was able to move in on the invaders on short notice. (2) 
Those who planned the invasion did not rely on well-known guerrilla 
leaders but on the sons of the middle- and upper-class rich, including some 
Batista men. (3) The planners did not forewarn the anti-Castro under¬ 
ground in Cuba. The plan was probably withheld from the underground 
for security reasons, but at least one council member said afterward that 
lack of information was the chief cause of the failure. (4) The invaders 
lost communication with their own high command because the ship that 
carried the transmitting equipment was sunk.” (5) Although many 
Cubans were disturbed by Castro’s methods and his “betrayal” of the 
revolution, it does not follow that they were “ripe for evolution.” 68 
(6) Finally, Castro seems to have been well informed of all stages of the 
invasion by an excellent intelligence system. 8 * 
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NORTH AFRICA 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF AREA AND 
REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENTS 


I. DESCRIPTION OF AREA 


The countries comprising North Africa, as defined in this study, are 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya. The entire region, which the Arabs 
refer to as the Maghreb (West), shares a common cultural heritage, al¬ 
though Tunisia and Morocco have distinct historical traditions of their 
own. Islam is the dominant religion, and Arabic is the language of 
three-quarters of the population; the others speak Berber dialects or 
European languages. French is the dominant European language, al¬ 
though Spanish is widely spoken in the westei r. part of North Africa and 
Italian in the eastern sector. 

The economic, cultural, and political life of North Africa is concentrated 
i»: the densely populated coastal strip which extends roughly 2,600 miles 
from southwestern Morocco to northern Tunisia and reaches inland for 
50 to 100 miles. Here the terrain is mountainous and the climate cjm- 
pcrahle to that of Italy, Spain, and the south of France. This part of 
North Africa produces grain, citrus fruits, cork, olives, wines, and other 
agricultural products native to the Mediterranean basin. B°vond the 
Atlas Mountains lies the Sahara Desert, where extensive deposits of iron 
ore and petroleum have recently been discovered but are not yet being 
fully exploited. 

The population of North Africa, which is one of the world’s most rap¬ 
idly growing, was estimated in 1958 to be around 20 million. Of ;hese, 
10 million were in Morocco, 10 million in Algeria, 4 million in Tunisia, 

million in Libya, and 1 million scattered throughout the Sahara Desert 
regions. Around 1*4 million North Africans are of European descent, 
and two-thirds of these live in Algeria. However, the ancestors of many 
of these “European” Algerians settled in North Africa over a hundred 
years ago. They are a vital factor in the economy cf the area, owning 
the most productive farms and most i f the leading business enterprises. 
There are about half a million Jew., in North Africa, many of whom iden¬ 
tify more with the Arab population than with the European.’ 

The economy of North Africa it, based primarily on agricul ure. Apart 
from mining and building industries, there has been only limited indus¬ 
trialization. Most of the best farming lands came under the control of 
European settlers during the colonial period. Consequently, there is an 
Arab-Berber peasantry and a European landowning elite in many rural 
districts. Rapid urbanization and the introduction of modem hygiene 
have caused the Arab population in the cities to expand faster than the 
iim.ted industrial development warranted. The result has been a decline 


jji (he living standard of most urban Arab? in the midst cf general pres- 
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perity among the European residents. Around every large city have 
sprung up shanty-towns, called Bidmvillea in French, where the Arab 
urban proletariat live. These Arabs provide an abundant source of in¬ 
efficient, by Western standards, but cheap labor for European business 
enterprises. They also provide the main body of popular supf v t tor the 
nationalist and revolutionary movements led by the Western-educated 
Arab rr.n'd!" cl ,, "c ."to TI ; c.i. njo!.' 3 ; ns .irisb •» out of 

North Africa's socio-economic structure have been the most significant 
factor in the development of Arab nationalism in the region during the 
postwar period. 


II. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

North Africa has experienced a succession of foreign invasions ar 
colonizations: Phoenician, Roman, Arab, Turkish, and European. Tl^ 
modern period of North African history opened with the French occj^ “ 
tion of Algeria in 1830. Turkish control over the area had l° n <^k£f 
nominal; in actual fact, the coasts oi Algeria were controlled )>;■? * n 
mous Turkish administrators and an oligarchy of traders an<Jr* ^ au no ' 
the interior by tribal chieftains. Morocco, the most ’ an . 

North Africa, was governed by a native sultan and a j . 18a a 
and tribal oligarchy. Turnon and Libya were commercial 

Turkish Empire but were in practice govern^ J ™ ina y lw .. ° ,. e 
Tunisia was added to France’s North Africa*^* 1 . by loc ?/ 
in 1881, and in 1912 France and Spain div<^ e ™ pire 88 a Protectorate 
torates.” In 1911, Italy “liberated" Li^ ;,ded M 2T x f° i to 
African country became an Italian ~ ya from ?»***’ and that North 

European rule in North Africj^ °. 0I l y ' 
nean oower was France. Scar^* vaned • ccordH * *° whether the Euro- 

tions and institutions of or Italy; accordinK J° * be twdi ‘ 

rule came about. Alge^T® arC f ; and “cording to die way European 
administered direetLA for stance, was conquered irulitanly and was 
tensive military*^^ by ^’ rsnce 88 a colonial possession. There were ex- 

. destrucf^operations, confiscation of land, European immigration, 
Mc-occo .^ on of religious and political institutions. In Tunisia and 
vgrp^^fon the other hand, the impact of European control was less se- 
ar As protectorates, these countries preserved their traditional mon- 
jj jhs and the form, if not the substance, of indigenous administration. 

ire European settlement was much less extensive than in Algeria and 

as largely confined to the cities, ii the erse cf Morscco, and to a „ ;w 
1 er. "e a.uicul ural listr. .ts ii. Tunuia. 

- Tunisia, with a historical tradition of its cvvn which looked back to 
ancient Carthage and several illustrious periods of Arab history, had the 
* advantage of a well-established tradition of receptiveness toward Euro- 
1 pean culture. Morocco had a similarly strong historical tradition, which 
Algeria lacked, but Morocco was not as homogeneous ethnically and cul¬ 
turally as either Tunisia or Algeria and was the most isolated and cul¬ 
turally primitive of the French possessions in North Africa. While 
French rule came to Tunisia by relatively peaceful means, in Morocco the 
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French had to contend with a succession of Arab and Berber trial re¬ 
bellions, the most important of which was the Rif War of 1921-27, orig¬ 
inating in the northern Spanish sector. Morocco was not fully "pacified” 
until 1934. 

France’s colonial policy.was, in theory, to “civilize” the Arab-Berbw 
native population and assimilate them into French society and culture; 
however, in practice, all non-Europeans, whether educated in French ways 
or not, were subjected to racial discrimination. This contradiction be¬ 
tween theory and practice was a major irritant in Franco-Arab relations. 
Spanish colonial policy ir, the small portion of North Africa that Spain 
controlled (the northern sector of Morocco) was one of coexistence with 
the Arabs rather than assimilation of them irto European civilization, as 
both French and Italian colonial policy envisaged. To most North African 
Arabs, Spain’s colonial policies were the least objectionable form of Euro¬ 
pean control. Italy, especially after the rise of Fascism in the 1920’s, 
pursued repressive colonial policies against the Arab population of Libya. 
The Mussolini regime’s theories of racial and cultural superiority and its 
promotion of Italian migration tr North Africa made Italian rule par¬ 
ticularly objectionable to the Arabs. 

The positive aspect of European colonialism consisted primarily of its 
enormous material achievements, although it jnay also be said that Eu¬ 
rope’s most significant long range effect in the region has been the crea¬ 
tion of a Western-educated Arab elite. The economy of the coastal areas, 
especially around the larger cities of Casablanca, Rabat, Tangier, Oran, 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, is comparable to that of Western Europe- 
The negative side of European colonialism in North Africa, as elsewhere 
in the colonial world, was its neglect of the human factor. Economic 
development and prosperity were largely limited to the politically dom¬ 
inant European minority, while the majority of the Arab population 
existed at a standard of living greatly inferior to that enjoyed by Euro- 
»-.-t*ns in the area. 

An Arab elite educated in modern European ways but prevented from 
enjoying the fruits of European civilization became a revolutionary ele¬ 
ment with which European colonial authorities found it difficult to deal. 
From this educated elite came the leadership of the Arab nationalist 
movements which, in Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria, have challenged 
European authority since World War II. Libya, which became an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom in 1951, gained its national independence more as a 
result of the defeat of Fascist Italy in World War II than through the 
efforts of Libyan nationalists. 

IR- REVOLUTIONS IN THE AREA 

Since Wcrid War II there have been three nationalist revolutions in 
North Africa: the Tunisian and Mcroccan revolutions, which ended in 
1956, and the Algerian revolution, which began in 1954 and, in 1961, was 
in its seventh year. These Arab movements, all directed against Fronch 
rule, have taken markedly different courses, although aii three shared 
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a similar revolutionary goal—national independence and socio-economic 
reform. Such factors as the historical background, the institutional rela¬ 
tionship with the French, the cultural development, and the personalities 
of the nationalist leadership were among the determinants in the course 
each of these revolutions has taken. All three revolutions started out 
with relatively moderate demands for local political autonomy, or at least 
political equality with the resident European minority, and the removal 
of social and economic discrimination against the Muslim population. 

A. Tunisia 

The distinguishing characteristic of the Tunisian revolution was the 
fact that it was accomplished with a minimum of violence under the lead¬ 
ership of a broadly-based, comprehensive nationalist political party, f • 
Neo-Dastour, which had been founded as early as the 1930’s and was 
under the firm control of a nationally recognized popular political leader, 
Habib Bourguiba.* 

Most of the Tunisian nationalist leaders come from Ine Western-edu¬ 
cated intellectual and semi-intellectual groups who comprise an emerging 
middle class social element, many of whom are professional people. 
Neither Communists nor military personnel played an important part in 
the revolution; the military did not participate because North African 
Muslims were never allowed to serve in the French military service in 
Tunisia. When their earlier, more moderate demands were rejected by 
the French, the nationalists demanded complete political independence. 
Tunisian nationalists are mainly secularists and have tended since inde¬ 
pendence to pursue left-of-center economic policies. 

The political objectives of the revolution were ultimately obtained by 
peaceful means, although fellaghas, as the guerrilla-terrorists are called 
in North Africa, were used to give emphasis to nationalist political de¬ 
mands. Headquarters were established by the Neo-Destour in major cap¬ 
itals and cities throughout the world, in order to “internationalize” the rev¬ 
olution. Organizations for North African Muslim students in Paris have 
performed an important recruitment function for the nationalists, and 
e provided an additional measure of foreign publicity. The practical 
effect of international pressure on the final outcome of the revolution is 
subject to wide disagreement; however, the Neo-Destour, like the Iatiqlal 
(Independence) Party in Morocco and the FLN ( Front de Liberation Na- 
tionale) in Algeria, has devoted considerable effort to international 
activity. 

B, Morocco 

The Istiqlal, the nationalist political party founded in the 1940’s, which 
led the revolution, was never a comprehensive national movement, and 
lacked a single leader of great national popularity like Bourguiba in 
Tunisia. However, Morocco had a valuable national symbol in the person 
of its traditional ruler, the late Sultan Mohammed V, who was both the 

* For a detailed discussion of the Tunisian revolution see the summary following this 
discussion. 
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religious and political head of Moroccan society. The Sultan was con¬ 
verted to the nationalist cause during World War II, and when the French 
deposed him in 1953 he became inseparably identified with Moroccan 
nationalism. 

More isolated from European cultural influences and less ethnically 
homogeneous than Tunisia, Morocco’s nationalist movement was not char¬ 
acterized by Tunisia’s moderation in political orientation and high de¬ 
gree of centralization in political organization. The presence of a large 
minority of Berber tribesmen, who had traditionally looked to the French 
for protection of their interests against the urban-based Arab majority, 
posed a special problem; Moroccan nationalists were required to devote 
considerable time and effort to winning over the Berbers to the nation¬ 
alist cause. Since there is no outstanding Islamic institution of higher 
education in Morocco, as there is in Tunisia, Moroccans desiring religious 
training have traditionally gone to A1 Azhar in fairo, and this became a 
means of injecting Egyptian political influences into the Mo-^can na¬ 
tionalist movement. Generally speaking, Moroccan nationalism was more 
anti-Western and more influenced by Egyptian ultranationalist attitudes 
than was Tunisian nationalism. 

The actors in the revolution were drawn from the same groups as in 
Tunisia, with the exception that traditionalist religious leaders played 
a more active role in Morocco, and as a result the movement has tended 
to be economically more conservative. 

The techniques used in the Moroccan revolution were very similar id 
those used in Tunisia, and as in Tunisia, its objectives were finally at¬ 
tained peacefully. Before granting full independence to either protector¬ 
ate, the French vacillated between periods of administrative reform and 
negotiation with the nationalists and periods of political repression smd 
military operations against the guerrilla bands. Eventually, between 
1954 and 1956, France decided to settle the account by negotiation rather 
• nan by military force. France was under great pressure at this time 
from events in Indochina and was faced with an outbreak of terrorist 
and guprrilla activities in Algera, which had hitherto been considered 
relatively “safe” from Arab nationalist activity, because of that area's 
legal connections with France and the long presence of the French irt 
Algeria. Algerian nationalists have perhaps rightly concluded that their 
military operations against the French in 1954-66 won independence for 
the Tunisians and Moroccans. 

C. Algeria 

Arab nationalism developed more slowly in Algeria than in either of 
t ; -o neighboring French protectorates, due to the fact that the influence 
of France was felt more strongly there. Legally and administratively 
a part of France and integrated into the economy of F. ance. Algeria had 
over a million European settlers, many of them belonging to families that 
had lived there for well over a century. Moreover, France had inten¬ 
tionally destroyed the few systems of Algerian nationalism that existed 
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at the time of the French conquest. By imposing European standards of 
education and culture on the educated Muslim population, the French had 
ma<L- many Algerian Muslims think of themselves as French Muslims. 

Ferhat Abbas, who was to serve as Prime Minister of the Algerian 
“Provisional Government in Exile” from 1958 to August 18c i, expressed 
the feelings of most educated Algerian Muslims when he wrote in 193G 
that he had consulted both present and past history but had not found 
“the Algerian nation” and so could not become a nationalist. The condi¬ 
tion for Abbas’ continued acceptance of French identification was, how 
ever, “t> a political and economic emancipation of the natives”; without 
that K could not envisage a “lasting France in Algeria.” 2 When the 
contradiction between theory and practice in French colonial policy be¬ 
came abundantly clear in the postwar period, Ferhat Abbas and the t. 
able portion of the Muslim community which he represented turned to 
nationalism as the last resort. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the Algerian nationalist movement 
have thus been its late appearance and, prior to 1954, its factionalism 
and internal rivalries. There was neither a nationalist political leader of 
Bourguiba’s stature nor a traditional ruler and national symbol compara¬ 
ble to Sultan Mohammed V to give unity and centrality i the Algerian 
movement. This situation was changed in the course of 1954, when a 
group of young militants, who had been strongly influenced by the Nas- 
serist revolution in Egypt and by events in Tunisia and Morocco, where 
guerrilla warfare was leading to negotiations for independence, organ¬ 
ized the Front de Liberation Nationale, with headquarters in Cairo. By 
1956, almost all leading Algerian nationalists had joined this militant 
nationalist organization, and in September 1958 the FLN proclaimed the 
formation of a “Provisional Govemment-in-Exile” for Algeria. 

The Algerian FLN is considerably different in social background from 
both the Tunisian Neo-Destour and the Moroccan Isiiqla 1 . The Istiqlcl’s 
social base was the Muslim political-religious elite in Morocco, the Neo- 
Destour’s was the Tunisian bourgeoisie, but the FLN’s social base has 
been the Muslim lower-middle class. The Algerian nationalist organiza- 
t 5 or. came into being as a resistance movement, organized by activists who 
had despaired of political agitation. The F LN, while founded by intellec¬ 
tuals, combined in its leadership practical men of action, “people whose 
experience of life [has] been as noncommissioned officers in the French 
Army during ihe Second World War or in the fighting in Indochina, and 
who are mainly mechanics, small farmers, and the Kite.” 3 It was only 
after months of guerrilla fighting that the FLN absorbed virtually every 
political and intellectual leader in the Algerian nationalist movement. 

The present phase of the Algerian revolution started abruptly on the 
night of November 1, 1954, when armed bands of guerrillas made con¬ 
certed attacks on French gendarmerie posts throughout Algeria. The 
resort to armed rebellion came after a decade of intense political agitation, 
during which Algerian Muslims at first made moderate demands, and later 
insisted on complete independence. 
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The FLN has conducted a vigorous military and diplomatic offensive 
against the French since 1954. Its leaders abroad have procured arms 
and war materiel for the combatants in Algeria and have maintained ac¬ 
tive liaison with the rebel leaders operating in the mountains and the 
native quarters of Algerian cities. They have instituted some form, of 
governmental control over rebel-held territory, have been able to win 
diplomatic recognition from some Afro-Asian countries, and have devel¬ 
oped close military and diplomatic ties with the Soviet bloc and espe¬ 
cially with China. The Algerian nationalists have also employed terror¬ 
istic methods in Paris to exert presbure on the French Government and to 
arouse foreign interest in their cause. In 1961, the French Government 
agreed to negotiate vith FLN representatives; however, these negotia¬ 
tions had made little headway toward a peaceful settlement of the 
Algerian rebellion by the late summer of 1961. 

IV. RESULTS AND OUTLOOK 

For the two North African countries in which the nationalist revolution 
has attained its political goal, the post-independence period has been 
fraught with difficulties, many of which were foreshadowed during the 
revolutionary period. As noted above, the nationalist movement em¬ 
braced elements which were widely divergent in ideological views and m 
socio-economic and cultural background. Tn the postrevolut’onary period 
these differences have come to the fore, especially ir. Morocco, where 
Eerber-Arab conflicts are a threat to national unity. Even in highly cen¬ 
tralized and homogeneous Tunisia, the leadership of the Neo-Oestour has 
had to deal with dissident “leftist” tendencies in the labor organization, 
and more serious than that has been the continued pressure on Bourguiba 
exerted by former guerrilla terrorists for a militant, anti-French foreign 
policy. Many of the fellagha bands in Morocco did not disband when 
independence came in 1956 and these continue to operate in remote moun¬ 
tain sections. Thus, the main domestic political problem in Tunisia and 
Morocco in the post-independence period has been to devise ways of con¬ 
trolling the social forces stirred up during the revolutionary period. 

The Algerian Revolution has greatly aggravated this problem of control 
in Tunisia and Morocco. Tunisia hac been especially subject to involve¬ 
ment in the Algerian conflict, since the Bourguiba government has been 
compelled by popular sentiment to permit Algerian guerrillas to use 
Tunisian territory as a base of operations against the French. This has 
aggravated Franco-Tunisian relations at a time when Tunisia desperately 
needs France’s economic assistance. Tunisia’s national interests conflict 
with the interests of the Algerian nationalists at several points, most 
notably over disputed territory in the oil-rich Sahara regions. How¬ 
ever, Pan-Arabist popular sentiment acts as a constant and compelling 
motivation for a more militantly anti-French and mo "e pro-Algerian for¬ 
eign policy than Tunisia’s leaders might otherwise adopt. The pacifica¬ 
tion of Algeria would probably ease many of Tunisia’s domestic problems. 

Recent events suggest that the hitherto politically inactive and pro- 
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western kingdom of Libya may no longer be immune to revolutionary ac¬ 
tivity. A sparsely populated area and one which is economically less 
developed and culturally more backward than its neighbors, Libya is cur¬ 
rently experiencing an oil boom which is having a definite effect rn its 
political and social structure. Foreign technicians and a gioup of native 
Libyans connected with the oil economy live in air -COTidlt/IOIlO d luxury 
apartment houses and villas in the midst of an urban proletariat living in 
shanty-town conditions; moreover, civil servants are feeling the pinch of 
inflation induced by the oil boom. 

Libya is without a political party system and strongly under the influ¬ 
ence of a traditional sectarian elite. During the past decade the major 
portion of Libya’s national budget has been derived from U.S. payme»' 4 s 
in exchange for the use of American-built air bases. 4 By the suim,. r 
of 1961, the kind of Pan-Arabist and anti-Western political agitation that 
had long been current in the rest of the Arab world was beginning to be 
stirred up in Libya by the Syrian-basod Ra’tbint Party.* Most of the 
Libyan Ba’thists are Palestinian Arab refugees employed by the Libyan 
Government as teachers and by the oil companies as technicians. Future 
political conflicts in this country are likely to revolve around such ques¬ 
tions as the use of oii revenues and the presence of foreign bases. 

For 7 years the Algerian nationalists have waged a bitter guerrilla war 
against the French Army, the European settlers, and Algerians whom the 
FLN accused of collaborating with the French. Whatever peaceful set¬ 
tlement may eventually be arrived at must take into consideration such 
problems as Algeria’s economic dependence on France and on the disputed 
Sahara region for the large-scale industrialization that the country’s ex¬ 
panding population requires, and Algeria’s considerable non-Muslim 
minority population. Post-independence difficulties like those being expe¬ 
rienced today in Morocco and Tunisia will still lie ahead of an independent 
Algeria, although pacification of North Africa may contribute to the solu¬ 
tion of these problems. 

A final factor in the future of North Africa is the role which France 
and the French will play. Or one hand, there are the metropolitan French 
and the Government in Paris, which at times have been willing to meet 
some of the political demands of the nationalists. French people in 
metropolitan France have generally not practiced racial discrimination 
against the North African Muslims who have come among them, and many 
humanitarian and liberal Frenchmen have actively supported the cause 
of the nationalists. On the other hand, the French settlers (colons) and 
the French military hierarchy stationed in the area have been singularly 
unable to deal with the demands of the Muslim population, whom they 
generally regard as their social inferiors. 

The colons and the French Army personnel, who have adopted the Eu¬ 
ropean settler attitudes, have been unable to accept the changes imposed 
by conditions in the postwar world in their personal relations with the 


4 See pp. 329-330 in Middle East section. 
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Muslim natives and in France’s international position. Psychologically 
these groups are ill-prepared for the sudden decline in French power in 
the area. There is a tendency to explain the rise of nationalism as the 
work of the international Communist movement or even as the result of 
Anglo-American intrigues against France. The French in North Africa 
find it difficult to recognize any faults in the workings of the French 
colonial system. Colon influence in French governing circles, directed 
by the powerful French Algerian lobby in Paris, enioyeu a high degree of 
success in checking the liberal tendencies of the Paris government during 
the Fourth Republic (1945-58). Although the colons were unable to pre¬ 
vent the adoption of some liberal colonial policies and pronouncements, 
they were often able to sabotage the application of these reforms. 

In May 1958, the French Army in Algeria, supported by the colons, 
revolted against the government in Paris and threatened military action 
against metropolitan France to install a government which would main¬ 
tain French authority in Algeria. As a result, General dc- Oulle came 
to power and the Fifth French Republic w«s established. The ultra¬ 
conservatives were disappointed by de Gaulle’s liberal colonial policies, 
and the same army -colon revolutionary coalition that had helped him to 
power made repeated attempts to overthrow him in 1DG0 and 1961. 

The intransigent attitude of the colons and parts of the French Amy 
in Algeria greatly contributes to revolutionary unrest. If the conserva¬ 
tive French desires are even partly satisfied, the anti-French rebellion is 
bound to continue. If, on the other hand, the demands of the Algerian 
nationalists were to be met, the French Army itself, supported by the 
colons, might revolt against the government. It is difficult to see how 
the area could become pacified in the near future, no matter what solu¬ 
tions are attempted. 


NOTES 
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THE TUNISIAN REVOLUTION: 1950-1954 


SYNOPSIS 

The Tunisian revolution was a nationalist revolution directed against 
the French, who were occupying Tunisia as a French protectorate. The 
Neo-Destour Party took the initiative in the nationalist movement from 
the time of its formation in 1934. Through a combination of intensive 
domestic and foreign propaganda, underground and guerrilla operation:., 
and a willingness to negotiate with liberal French governments, the party 
won important constitutional concessions in the years between 1950 and 
1956. On March 20, 1956, the French Government ended its protectorate 
and grunted Tunisia complete political independence. The impetus for 
the Tunisian revolution came primarily from middle-cla3s elements. It 
received its mass support through the dynamic leadership of Habib 
Bourguiba. The revolution was accomplished with a minimum of vio¬ 
lence and stands in sharp contrast to France’s other colonial revolutions. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

The French presence in Tunisia began in 1881 when the Bey of Tunis, 
under pressure from his European creditors, signed the Treaty of Bardo 
and thereby transformed the Beylic (Kingdom) of Tunisia into a protec¬ 
torate of France. Similar arrangements were established between Brit¬ 
ain and Egypt in 1882 and France and Morocco in 1912. These “protec¬ 
torates,” established during the last of the 19tli century and the beginning 
of the present century, were little different from the “colonies” that 
European powers had established in Africr, Asia, and America in earlier 
centuries. The one significant difference is that a protectorate maintains 
its traditional ruler. The French governed the country in the name of 
viie Bey, who retained the form if not the substance of national sover¬ 
eignty, and the institutional machinery for a Tunisian national state re¬ 
mained v tact. But for all practical purposes, Tunisia, along with Al¬ 
geria—a colony—and Morocco—another protectorate—became virtually a 
colonial possession of France. Flench, Italian, Corsican, Maltese, and 
other southern European settlers migrated to Tunisia. 

The first stirrings of nationalist discontent occurred before World War 
I, especially among the younger generation. Their organization, known 
as “Young Tunisia,” conspired actively with the Ottoman Turkish Em¬ 
pire, of which Tunisia had once been a part, in an attempt to drive out 
the French. These aspirations were doomed to failure. The call for na¬ 
tional self-determination associated with President Wilson brought forth 
a second wave of nationalist agitation. In 1920 the Deslirar Party was 
formed to press the French for administrative reforms if not complete 
independence. In 1934 the Neo-Destour Party was formed out of the less 
aggressive parent organization. The defeat of France by Germany ; n 
1940, and the iiberai policy that the Germans compelled the Vichy regime 
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to follow, gave Tunisian nationalists their first real opportunity. In the 
postwar period the French were not able to pacify the country completely 
and return it to its prewar status as a docile protectorate. The events 
which preceded the peaceful transfer of authority from the French Min- 
istiy of Foreign Affairs to the Bey's Prime Minister in Mau-b 1956 in¬ 
cluded 6 years of violence by the Tunisians and repression by the French, 
followed by negotiations and reforms carried out in an atmosphere heavy 
with threats of renewed violence and international repercussions. 

II. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 
A. Description of Country 

1. Physical characteristics 

Located midway between Gibraltar and Suez on the northern extrem¬ 
ity of Africa, Tunisia is equivalent in size to the state of Louisiana. 

The northern quarter of this territory, together with a narrow coastal 
strip down the eastern side of the country, comprises “functioning 
Tunisia,” in which the overwhelming majority of the population live and 
where the economic life of the country is concentrated. The southern 
two-fifths of Tunisia lies wholly within the Sahara Desert. 

2. People 

In 1956 the population of Tunisia was officially estimated at 3.8 mil¬ 
lion. The Tunisians are predominantly Arab-Berber in racial composition 
and cultural identification. Approximately 90 percent of the population 
is Arab or Berber Muslim; 8 percent is European and 2 percent is Jewish. 
Arabic is the language of the Tunisian population and French is that of 
the European sector of society. Tunisia’s population is concentrated in 
the northern quarter, especially in the vicinity of Tunis, and along the 
eastern coastline. Tunis and its suburbs had a population of almost a 
million inhabitants by 1956. At that time, other towns, such as Bizerte, 
Sfax, Sousse, Kairouan, and Ferryville, had less than 75.000 inhabitants.' 

3. Communications 

Lines of communication generally run from the Algerian border 
through the economically developed northern part of the country and 
continue down the eastern coastline to the Libyan frontier. Tunis is iinked 
by rail and highway with Libya and Algeria; the railroad runs south from 
Tunis only as far as Gabes and transit beyond that point is by highway. 
The country has four major ports: Bizerte and Tunis on the north coast 
and Sousse and Sfax on the east. Internal communi.ations radiate from 
these seaports. Tunis, the nodal point of internal communication, is the 
site of the country’s only airfield of international importance. 2 

4. Natural resources 

Tunisia’s agricultural endowments have been relatively meager in 
modern times. Lack of water is the country’s overriding problem and this 
limits Tunisian agriculture to the northern and ‘astern edges of the coun¬ 
try. Only about 12 percent of the land area is cultivated. Considerable 
mineral wealth in phosphates, iron, lead, and zinc exists, but there is no 
coal, oil, or hydroelectric potential within the country. 
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B. Socio-Economic Structure 


1. Economic system 

Tunisia is primarily an agricultural country. Under Fr sjiah rule it 
wa3 self-sufficient in foodstuffs and 60 percent of its exports were agri¬ 
cultural products. Large-scale European-owned farms, loeati;; for the 
most part on the best land, produced yields several times higher than 
those of Tunisian peasant farms. There is very little industry, and 80 
percent of this is concentrated in and around Tunis. Before independ¬ 
ence almost all modern industry was European-owned and the French 
Government played a significant role in its development. Tunisian plants 
are mostly light industries engaged in processing agricultural and mineral 
products. Before 1956, the country derived 35 psi*ce»i l of its exports 
from minerals. The French, who completely dominated the economy o.' 
the country, “engaged in considerable economic exploitation. Tax struc¬ 
tures were favorable to them, and much of the best land was taken by 
French colonists. The country was developed primarily as a market for 
French industry and as a source of raw materials.” * 

2. Class structure 

As a French colony in every respect except for its formal status 
as a "protectorate,” Tunisia had a social structure exhibiting the usual 
divisions of a colonial society: the European residents (250,000 in 1956) 
ranging from upper- to lower-class elements, stood apart from—and well 
above—“native” society. The French colons and the higher French civil 
servants and professional people were the real social, economic and po¬ 
litical elite. A European middle- and lower-class group, composed of 
government clerks, shopkeepers, and skilled workers, stood immediately 
below the European upper classes. They were conspicuously better off 
economically than were the vast majority of Tunisians, whom they re¬ 
garded as their social inferiors, and they identified completely with the 
local French upper class. More than half of the civil servants in the 
protectorate were French. 5 Europeans jealously guarded their social 
status against any encroachments by Tunisians. 

Tunisian indigenous society was composed of a traditional elite which 
overlapped with the upper-middle class; a strong lower-middle class, cen¬ 
tered in Tunis; a rural village element; and a nomadic Bedouin element, 
in the southern desert areas. While the Tunisians found it impossible 
to achieve social equality with the dominant European element, French 
rule created a middle class which had not previously existed. The upper- 
middle-class Tunisian benefited by the opportunity to g:.- to- French schools 
either in Tunisia or in Paris and tended to become Westernized. The lead¬ 
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found some of its most important support and following. Historically, 
the Tunisians, and particularly the Tunisian-educated elite, have been 
more inclined to identify with the West and to adopt Western standards 
than other Arab groups such as the Egyptians or Iraqis. The political 
leaders do not identify with the Arab movement.® 

3. Literacy and education 

According to U.N. figures, Tunisia’s literacy rate in 1951 was between 
10 percent and 20 percent. Male urban dwellers were the most literate 
group in the population. Tunisia’s educational system was a combination 
of French secular schools, Arabic religious schools, and a number of 
French and Arabic mixed institutions which offered instruction in both 
languages and in both secular and religious subjects. A1 Zaitouna Mosque 
in Tunis was the leading Islamic theological institution in North Africa. 
In 1945 a Tunis branch of the University of Paris was established. 1, 

4. Major religions and religious institutior.3 

The overwhelming majority of native Tunisians were adherents to 
Islam. Tunisian Muslims are noted for their religious tolerance and 
moderation. There was never any organized religious fanaticism, as in 
Algeria, Egypt, and Iran. Although many of the Westernized elite paid 
only lip service to Islam, the religious sensitivities of the people were still 
real, and Islamic traditions contributed to the development of Tunisian 
nationalism. 8 The 250,000 European residents were nominally Christiana 
and 2 percent of the population was Jewish. 

C. Government and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

Tunisia, as a French protectorate, was governed in theory by its 
traditional ruler, the Bey of Tunis, but in practice by the French Resident 
General, who was responsible to vhe Foreign Ministry in Paris. Prior to 
the reforms of 1951, the Resident General acted as Prime Minister of 

Bey’s Franco-Tuuisian Cabinet of Ministers, and from 1951 to 1954 
he retained veto power over ail ministerial action. During the ierminai 
stage of the protectorate (1954-56), the Resident General was replaced 
by a Hign Commissioner, who represented and coordinated French ad¬ 
ministrative policies but was without powers of direct participation in 
the government of the country. 

Apart from the French presence, the Tunisian state before 1956 was an 
absolute monarchy. There was no constitution and, in theory, the Bey 
had ful! power to appoint ministers of his own choosing and to enact any 
law. In practice, however, all important ministerial administrative posts 
in the Beylical government were held by French personnel; a few minor 
posts were given to “reliable” members of the Tunisian traditional elite. 
Operating under a system of parallel administration, the Bey and the tra¬ 
ditional administrative hierarchy retained the semblance of power while 
the Resident General and French supervisors at ail levels governed 
Tunisia. The Bey’s district governors, called Caids, served as window- 
dressing for the local French Controlleurs Civiles. 
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In such a governmental setup, there could be no question of executive 
responsibility to the legislature (which did not exist as an institution) or 
to the judiciary, which ’was a mixture of Muslim Sharia courts and 
French civil courts. The independence of the judiciary was general^ be¬ 
low the standards of metropolitan France. The Resident General was -e- 
sponsible only to the French Government in Faris, and his tenure of office 
depended on it. He was more likely to be influenced by the French set¬ 
tlers whom he met socially than by the Tunisians. There was no gov¬ 
ernment insli' ulion for the articulation of Tunisian interests. The Grand 
Ccunseil, compc ed of both French and Tunisians, drawn from the "relia¬ 
ble” native elite, had only budgetary powers, and the municipal councils 
pei mitted towards the end of the protectorate were effectively dominate 4 
by French settler interests. The tenure of office of the Bey, who 
technically a hereditary ruler, depended ultimately on the will of the 
French authorities. 9 

2. Description of political process 

a. Political parties and power groups supporting government 

Political activity in Tunisia centered around the question of the 

continuation of French rule. Nationalist political agitation began before 
World War t and gained momentum during the 1930’s. In the period 
after World War II nationalism vas a fully grown mass movement re¬ 
ceiving its impetus and direction primarily from middle-class elements. 
Opposing the nationalist movement and supporting the French protector¬ 
ate were a few members of the elite who benefited from the piesence of 
the French. These were joined by the quarter-million European residents, 
who feared for their personal status in a Muslim-dominated independent 
Tunisia in which they would be an alien minority instead of a privileged 
elite. The few Muslim supporters of French rule were not organized 
as a political group, but the French colons were represented by a well- 
organized and articulate pressure group, in the local branch of the Ras- 
semblement du Peuple Franqais (RPF). The Tunisian branch o? the RPF 
was controlled principally by a very articulate group of French civil serv¬ 
ants and supported by powerful financial and agricultural interests. The 
organization sought to perpetuate France’s economic and political domi¬ 
nance. It advocated equal political representation of French and Tunisian 
inhabitants in a country where 90 percent of the population was Tunisian; 
it was the first to demand that repressive measures be taken against the 
Tunisian population in times of disorder, and in gen- -el the RPF repre¬ 
sented the ultracolonialist position. “Its militancy <nd privileged posi¬ 
tion in the political, economic, and social life of the country ... led it to 
practically advocate secession from the French Union when it [found] 
itself at variance with the expressed policy of the mother country.” 19 

b. Character of opposition to government and its policies 

The nationalist movement found its organizational expression in the 
Neo-Destmir Party led by Habib Bourguiba. The old Destour Party, the 
parent organization from which the Neo-Desiour group broke away in 
1934, also opposed French rule but being “less aggressive and catering 
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to the needs of fewer individuals, it did not have much influence on 
political events in the country.” 11 In 15)51, the old Destourists at¬ 
tempted to recapture the lead in the nationalist movement by accusing 
the Neo-Destourists of collaboration with the French; there was no evi¬ 
dence of any success in this endeavor. The small Communist Party, com¬ 
posed almost entirely of a few thousand Europeans, opposed French ru' 
as a matter of course in keeping with the dictates of the international 
Communist Party line concerning nationalist revolutions. However, Com¬ 
munist relations with the Neo-Desiuurisls were never friendly; the Com 
munists accused the Neo-Destourisls of collaborating with the French be¬ 
cause of their policy of moderation and gradualism. The Communists 
were never a mass party and they had ever, less influence than the old 
Destourists in the final success of the Tunisian revolution. 

Since the middle 1930’s, the Neo-Destour Party had been the most active 
nationalist political organization in Tunisia Although its leadership and 
support were primarily middle class, the Nec-Destour maintained ffledKe 
liaison with the mass of the Tunisian population through an intricate sys¬ 
tem of local branches sf the national party structure in all geographic 
areas and among all social classes. For example, the Union General des 
Travailleurs Tunisians (UGTT), the largest labor union, was an affiliate 
of the Neo-Destour, and through it the nationalists were able to enlist the 
active support of Tunisian urban and mine workers. The Union General 
de VAgriculture Tvnisienne (UGAT) gained the Neo-Destour the support 
of peasants and small landowners. The Tunisian Chamber of Commerce, 
composed exclusively of non-French merchants, and the Feminist Move¬ 
ment added additional support to the Neo-Destour nationalists. 12 

In sum, the Neo-Destour Party was a comprehoushbroadly based 
nationalist political organization which consistently took the lea'’ in the 
Tunisian nationalist movement from its inception in 1934 until the achieve¬ 
ment of national independence in 1956. 

in addition to the party organ, Mission, founded during World War II 
by the able theoretician and Deputy Secretary General of the Neo-Destour, 
Hedi Nouira, there was a wide rar^e of French and Arabic language jour¬ 
nal. ,/hich were sympathetic to the nationalist cause and were willing to 
join the Ne.o-Dcstourists in expressing guarded criticism of the French 
authorities. 13 The Neo-Destour Party was illegal most of the time be¬ 
fore 1956, and its leader, Habib Bourguiba, was in exile, but the organiza¬ 
tion continued and flourished as an underground movement. The party 
was able to operate openly only for brief periods: in 1937-3”' during the 
left-oriented French government of Leon Blum and the Popular Front; m 
the winter of 1942-43 when the Germans occupied lunisia; in 1951-52 
during the “Governnent of Negotiations”* headed by Tunisian Prime 
Minister Chenik; and in the final stage ol French rule, 1954-50. 


* The “Government of Negotiations” was "formed within the framework of the 
protectorate treaties to negotiate . . . institutional modifications which would leal 
Tunisia by stages to internal autonomy.” 14 
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3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

There was no Tunisian constitution and in theory the Beylical system 
of government was an absolute monarchy. In practice, Tunlw’s govern¬ 
mental institutions could be changed by administrative decrees handed 
down by the French Government in Paris to the French Resident General. 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

Tunisia was entirely dependent on France from the 1880’s until the 
end of the French protectorate in 1956. French hegemony wus inter¬ 
rupted briefly in 1942-43 when the country was occupied by the Germans. 

5. The role of military and police powers 

Tunisia’s military and police powers were in the hands of the Freno 1 
One of the constant complaints of the Tunisian Nationalists concerned the 
presence of French army units in Tunisia and the maintenance of a French 
gendarmerie whose members were primarily French. French military 
and police forces were frequently used to repress nation..'list political agi¬ 
tation, especially during the 1962-64 period of crisis in Franco-Tunisian 
relations. In the 1954-5„ terminal period of the protectorate, the French 
agreed to a gradual transfer of internal security forces. Some of the 
French gendarmerie, which by this time contained a higher percentage of 
Tunisians, were turned over to Tunisian control. 

B. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 

During the 60 years of French rule in Tunisia prior to 1940 there 
had been a few isolated cases of tribal warfare directed against the French, 
and during World War I and in the 193G's there had been scattered in¬ 
stances of terrorism, but these were never a serious threat to French 
authority. France’s military defeat in 1939-40 severely impaired both 
her moral authority and her administrative control over the country. The 
Vichy regime was never free to handle Franco-Tunisian relations without 
reference to Germany and Italian policies in the area. The Vichy French 
Resident General was unabie to prevent the formation of a predominantly 
Tunisian cabinet under the pronationalist Bey, Sidi Mohammed al Moncef, 
who came to the throne in 1942. During the 6 months of German occu¬ 
pation (1942-43) the "Moncefist experiment” flourished and when the 
Allies abruptly ended this brief respite from direct French rule it left 
memories which were not to be quickly forgotten. 18 The. liberal and popu¬ 
lar Moncef Bey was deposed by the Free French in 1943, on the grounds 
that he was an Axis collaborator, but the Tunisians felt that it was done 
because of his pronationalist leanings. The French had made a serious 
tactical error. This action not only alienated a large segment of the 
Tunisian public, but made a mockery of the treaty on which French rule 
was based, since the treaty was theoretically designed to “protect” the 
Bey. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

Tunisia experienced the economic difficulties usual in an underdevel- 
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oped area which has suddenly come into contact with modern economic 
activities. For example, European-controlled enterprises mushroomed, 
while indigenous economic institutions stagnated.* 0 As an added diffi¬ 
culty, the country experienced extensive European immigration. The i - 
flux of European settlers displaced native farmers from the best farm 
lands in the northern quarter of the country; mechanization of large-scale 
agricultural enterprises sent large numbers of farm laborers into the cities 
in search of work and the excitement associated with urban living. Fi¬ 
nally, the economic boom resulting from the wartime activities of, first, 
the occupying Germans and then the American, British, and Free French 
forces brought additional Tunisians into the cities. There was not enough 
industrial and commercial activity after the war to absorb more than a 
small portion of these people; moreover, European workers had more skill 
and social influence than the Tunisian natives. The result was the crea¬ 
tion of a iarge poverty-stricken urban proleun iat. consisting of many un¬ 
employed or marginally employed unskilled workers. The pionL.i. of un¬ 
employment, ironically, was intensified by improvements in health and 
sanitation, which lowered the death rate, particularly the infant and child 
mortality rate, and by the 1950’s had increased the proportion of young 
people in the population. There also developed a greatly expanded urban 
middle class, composed of such groups as skilled workers, professional and 
commercial people, students and intellectuals, who were, to a large degree 
Westernized in values and social habits, but for whom there was little 
room for advancement in the French-dominated economy. 

3- Social tensions 

In such an economic situation, social tensions between the Tunisian 
natives and the resident Europeans were bound to develop. In many 
ways Tunisian society had benefited from French rule. Western education 
had been introduced, though it was limited to a small minority; medical 
a d sanitation facilities had been established; light industry enlarged the 
economic base; and harbor and communication facilities were expanded. 
However, the French failed to integrate the Tunisians socially and eco¬ 
nomically with those Europeans of comparable socio-economic standing, 
despite the feeling of many Frenchmen that assimilation of Muslim and 
French society and culture was desirable. In restaurants, schools, and 
many public places Tunisians were either segregated cr totally excluded 
from facilities enjoyed by Europeans. It was customary among the 
French to address all Tunisians, regardless of their social st-ovs not as 
votis, but in —a familiarity normally reso - ed for children, animals, or 
intimate friends, but in this case, used denote social inferiority. In 
general, the European’s attitude toward ; Tunisian assumed a master- 
sc-ivant relationship, whether or not such a relationship existed in fact, 
and was in many respects comparable to the social attitudes of whites 
toward nonwhites in certain parts of the United States. The attitudes of 
cultural superiority, snobbery, and often contempt manifested by many 
Europeans in their day-to-day contacts with the Tunisians proved to be 
a major social irritant, especially among educated Tunisians. 17 
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4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 
By the 1930’s the French were aware of an organized nationalist 
movement among the Tunisians. Their reaction vacillated over the next 
20 years from repressive police measures to liberal reforms in the govern¬ 
mental structure of the protectorate. The initial reaction iu iv'3 4 was to 
impose stringent controls over the nationalist activities of the Neo-Des- 
tour Party and to send Bourguiba and other leaders to concentration 
camps in the Sahara. The Blum Government of 1936-37 brought a brief 
respite from police repression of political activities, as did the Vichy Gov. 
eminent from 1940 to 1943. In 1951 the French Government initiated 
major governmental reforms; a predominantly Tunisian cabinet was per¬ 
mitted and French influence, although still decisive, was now exercised 
more indirectly. When the Tunisians pressed for the elimination of ew. 
this indirect influence, the French returned to repressive police action for 
a period of 2 years. The reform in 1951 did not have a lasting effect and 
French attitudes stiffened again, largely as a result of the French colon 
attitude. Senator Colonna, representing the French in Tunisia and one of 
the heads of the “North Africa Lobby," sent the following communication 
to the French Government in October 1951: 

The Tunisians cannot be much trusted and they nre incapable of either ad¬ 
ministering or governing their country ... in our own interest and ir: the in¬ 
terest of France; for once Tunisia is free, she will, whatever her promises, 
join the other camp—maybe the Arab League, or the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R. 
(sic!) 18 

The reforms in 1954 gave Tunisia internal autonomy and introduced the 
terminal stage of the French protectorate. A government was formed 
that truly represented Tunisian interests and was not a “puppet” govern¬ 
ment as previous ones had been. It was with this government that the 
final negotiations for complete independence were conducted. The French 
han been unsuccessful in luring either the native traditional elite or the 
Jewish population away from the nationalist cause; the Bey was respon¬ 
sive to, if not enthusiastic about, the nationalist demands Ox the Neo- 
Destour, and there were several Jewish leaders in the nationalist move¬ 
ment. The French were not able to correct the major weaknesses, partly 
because they were the direct result of their policy and partly because the 
political situation and the attitudes of the colons did not. permit any steps 
to alleviate them. 

III. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 
A. Actors in the Revolution 
1. The revolutionary leadership 

The leader of the Neo-Destonr Party and the dominant personality in 
the Tunisian revolution was Habib Bourguiba. Born in 1903 of middie- 
class parents (the son of a former Tunisian Army officer), Bourguiba 
studied first in Tunis and then at the University of Paris. When he re¬ 
turned to Tunis in 1927 he reaffiliated with the Destour nationalist or¬ 
ganization. He became a member of its executive committee and of the 
editorial s-aff of its newspaper, La Vvix du Tunisien. He soon concluded 
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that this party, with its narrow social base and its platonic protestations 
of anticolonialism, was dying, both from lack of contact with the people 
and from lack of courage. Forming a group of _>oung militants within the 
conservative Destour organization, Bourguiba and his followers in :v.;2 
started a newspaper significantly called L’Action Tunisienne. They urged 
the Destour to become a mass organization holding frequent open con¬ 
gresses instead of meeting in the exclusive social clubs of Tunis. 58 

Bourguiba’s faction formed the Neo-Destour organization in March 
1934; Dr. Mohammed Materi, an elder member cf the group, was made 
President and Bourguiba became Secretary General. Arrested and exiled 
to the Sahara in September 1934, Bourguiba returned in 1830 wearing the 
halo of martyrdom, and, having kept in close touch with the organization, 
was elected President of the Neo-Destour. He has remained in control of 
the party organization, despite long absences from the country, spent 
either in prisons or in traveling abroad to negotiate with the French and 
to present to the world Tunisia’s case for independence. During the 
ascendancy of Axis power, Bourguiba steered the party clear of any pro- 
Fascist alignment, although he spent some time in Rome and was actively 
courted by the Mussolini Government. 

Bourguiba combined in his personality both the rational traits of a 
Western statesman and the emotional appeal of an Arab nationalist leader. 
Concerning his attitude toward France, a sympathetic French student of 
North Africa wrote in 1960: 

Bourguiba, probably more than any other North African, symbolizes the 
emotional attachment to France which hi» famous political formula “I do not 
hate France—only colonialism” only begins to describe. In Paris he learned to 
speak French better than his native Arabic .... He also acquired a 
French wife .... Finally, he developed that feeling which, admittedly 
or not, has colored his every action vis-a-vis the French: a desiie to be 
respected by them and to be accepted as an equal. 20 

r ’-'’jrguiba’s blending of French and Muslim cultures in his personal life 
was in keeping with the Tunisian tradition of cultural accommodation and 
assimilation. His colleagues in the nationalist movement shared a similar 
background of Franco-Tunisian culture and society, and this fact was the 
major determinant in the political and ideological course that Tunisian 
nationalism took. 

Tunisian nationalism was fortunate in having available a large body of 
capable secondary leaders. There was Bahi Ladgham, Tunisian-educated 
and 10 years younger than Bourguiba, an economist and hea i of the Tu¬ 
nisian Chamber of Commerce, a charter member of the Neo-L 'stour and as 
such arrested many times, and ir. 1951 political advisor to the Chenik 
“Government of Negotiations.” There was Salab ben Youssef, 5 years 
Bourguiba’s junior, also a charter member of the movement, arrested 
and exiled along with Bourguiba in 1934, Secretary G°neral of the Neo- 
Destour during Bourguiba’s Presidency, Minister of Interior in the Chenik 
Cabinet in 1951-52, and after 1954 leader of a dissident ultranationalist 
faction which opposed Bourguiba as a collaborator. There was Mcngi 
Slim, member of one of Tunis’ leading families, educated in France in math- 
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ematics and law, active in the Neo-Destour after 1936, in charge of party 
activities during the 1952-54 period of French repression and police ac¬ 
tions,' and Minister of Interior in the ben Amman Cabinet (1954-56) 
which carried on final negotiations for independence. There ’ere many 
other leading participants in the nationalist organization whose biogra¬ 
phies read similarly: they were born of middle-class parents during the 
World War I period, were educated in French schools (often in Paris), 
joined the nationalist movement before the Second World War, and shared 
the arrests and deportations which were the fate of Neo-DestoiHsts be¬ 
fore 1954. 

The political and ideological orientation of the Neo-Destour leaders can 
be described as moderate nationalism. Tunisian nationalism was notab 
different from Arab nationalism in general in that the Tunisians appeared 
to be moderates who were willing to move toward independence gradually 
and through negotiations rather than by violence and terrorism. The 
only opposition to Bourguiba’s moderate nationalism within the Neo 
Destour organization developed during the terminal period of the protec¬ 
torate (1954-56), when Salah ben Youssef led a group of ultranationalist 
dissidents. Under the influence of militant, ultranationalist propaganda 
emanating from the Nasser regime in Cairo, and inspired by personal an¬ 
tagonism to Bourguiba. the “Youssefists” attacked Bourguiba for “collab¬ 
orating” with the French by negotiating for independenc; instead of using 
guerrilla tactics. When ben Youssef proved intractable, he was drummed 
out of the party and the dissident faction completely collapsed when in¬ 
dependence came in 1956. 

The goals and aspirations of the Tunisian nationalist leaders were simi¬ 
lar to those of nationalists elsewhere. They aspired above all to achieve 
national independence. Secondly, they wanted to improve the standard 
of living, and this they expected to accomplish through large-scale indus¬ 
trialization, irrigation projects, and land reform—measures which they 
felt the French had been blocking. National independence, the nation¬ 
alist leaders believed, would open the way for the Tunisian middle classes 
iz play the dominant role in the economy and society that the French 
colons were then playing. Tunisian nationalist leaders were more secular 
and Westernized and much less trauition-oriented than is usual in colonial 
societies and their aims reflected this fact. 

2. The revolutionary following 

The Neo-Destour Party was a mass party whi> >. attracted support 
ranging from the traditional elite around the Bey and the wealthy com¬ 
mercial bourgeoisie to the unemployed and unskilled illiterate urban 
masses and the peasants in the villages. The bulk of the party’s mem¬ 
bership came from the lower-middle class, which was economically and 
socially on the rise. The Neo-Destour organization brought people with 
many kinds of social and religious backgrounds together in social inter¬ 
course to work for the common cause of independence. The broad base 
of the Neo-Destour and its lack of identification with other Arab move¬ 
ments are shown by the fact that there were . T ews among the rank and 
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file in its leadership. In 1949, the party had around a half million official 
members; there were 200,000 members of labor unions, chambers of com¬ 
merce and other organizations which were affiliated with the Neo-Destour. 
Through its grassroots organization, on the village and city district levels, 
and through its control of the labor unions and peasant unions and ■* 
local chambers of commerce, the Neo-Destour could boast the support of 
virtually the entire Tunisian nation. In the country’s first national elec¬ 
tion on March 25, 1956, in which 85 percent of the eligible voters partici¬ 
pated, the nationalist party obtained 95 percent of the total vote. 2: 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

1. Internal organization 

The Neo-Destour began its operations in 1984 by fomenting popular 
agitations in an attempt to secure internal autonomy—the first step to¬ 
ward independence. The attempt failed because the Neo-Destour, at this 
early stage, was still essentially a cadre-typc party. Rccog ! ' ; *i A n of thi« 
weakness leu to the reorganization of the party along mass-type party 
lines. In September 1934, the top Neo-Destour leaders were banished to 
the Sahara, but were able to maintain contact with the party. 

On the highest level, a Central Committee was established as the policy 
forming body of the party. A Poiilical Bureau was created as the execu¬ 
tive branch, with commissions to supervise the implementation of party 
directives at the lower levels. The basic units of the party—the cells— 
were incorporated into regional federations. The cells were charged with 
the responsibility of recruiting members, creating new cells, and imple¬ 
menting party directives. Special attention was given to the creation 
of auxiliary or parallel organizations which would enable the Neo-Destour 
to increase and maintain party control over all phases of social stratifica¬ 
tion. These auxiliary or parallel organizations blossomed after World 
War II into the General Union of Tunisian Workers (UGTT), the General 
onion of Tunisian Agriculture (UGAT), the Tunisian Association of 
Chambers of Commerce, and the Feminist Movement. When the French 
outlawed the party in 1938, 1948, and 1952 it went underground but its 
organization remained intact. It was able to function perfectly in 1942- 
43, under the German occupation, and in 1951-52 and 1954-56, when its 
activities were sanctioned by the French Resident General. 

In 1952, a Special Commission within the Political Bureau of the Neo~ 
Destcur was charged with the conduct of war. Two agencies were created 
by this special commission: 

—A military organization, based in Tripoli, had the task of training 
caiiies and specialists, and giving technical and tactical instructions to 
} -aders of guerrilla bands. 

—A civil organization, based in Tunis, was charged with the respon¬ 
sibility of recruiting, supplying, financing, and other cspects of liaison. 

The feUagha bands (guerrillas) were reorganized in 1952 into two main 
groups—Urban and Rural. The Urban group formed part of the Neo- 
Destour Party cells and auxiliary or parallel organization. In all cases. 
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fellagka leaders took their orders from the special commission within the 
Political Bureau, and their ranks, at the regional level, were constantly 
increased by volunteers recruited by the federations or by the cells. By 
November 1954, their number had reached 2,500.* 

2. External organization 

Tunisian nationalists often set up headquarters in foreign cities, from 
which they directed nationalist activities at home and conducted their 
diplomatic offensive against the French: Bourguiba was in Cairo from 1945 
to 1949, and in 1952 Ladgham established the Tunisian Information Office 
in New York. Foreign governments attempted several time? to use the 
Tunisian nationalist organization for their own national interests, as when 
the Axis powers tried to win Bourguiba’s support; the Arab nations, led 
by the Nasser regime in Egypt, consistently tried to dominate the lead 
ership of the Neo-Destour. Only in the case of Salah ben Youssef were 
the Arabs successful in influencing the course of Neo-Destour politics. 
Bourguiba became completely disillusioned with the Pan-Arabist move¬ 
ment during the 4 years he spent in Cr iro. The Soviet uioc never sup¬ 
ported the Neo-Destour, which the Communists considered too conserva¬ 
tive, except by voting against France whenever the Tunisian question 
came up in the United Nations. 

Foreign diplomatic support of the Tunisian revolution was a particu¬ 
larly important factor during the final stages of French rule. Bour¬ 
guiba’s world tour in 1951, the establishment of Tunisian Information 
Offices in several major foreign capitals in 1951-52, and the appeal to the 
United Nations from the Tunisian “Government of Negotiations” in Jan¬ 
uary 1952 were significant steps which won support for Tunisian nation¬ 
alism in the United Nations. In 1952, the Afro-Asian bloc supported a 
resolution to place the Tunisian question on the agenda of the Security 
Council; however, this body voted down the proposal. In favor of the 
proposal were Pakistan, Nationalist China, the Soviet Union, Chile, and 
Brazil; only the British and French voted no, but. the United States, the 
Netherlands, Greece, and Turkey abstained ard thereby prevented pas¬ 
sage of the proposal. The reason given by the United States delegation 
ioi its abstention was that a discussion of the Tunisian question in the 
world organization would jeopardize the progress of negotiations between 
the French authorities ana the Tunisian nationalists. Critics of the 
United States position argued that U.N. action would have forced the 
French to make greater concessions to the Tunisian negotiators. In metro¬ 
politan France there was a growing body of French “iipport for the na¬ 
tionalists, and as early as May 1950, the French Socialist Party had come 
out in support of Tunisian independence. 

C. Goals of the Revolution 
1. Concrete political aims of revolutionary leaders 


* This description of the organisation of the fellaghus, and their relationship to the 
Neo-Destour, is based on the analysis of French office!8. This analysis has not been 
substu d clSvVthcrc.^^ 
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The primary political goal of the Npo-Destour leaders was always the 
achievement of national independence. However, for tactical reasons, 
the nationalist organization limited its demands at first to greater Tuni¬ 
sian participation in the protectorate government and the civil service. 
By 1945, however, the entire nationalist leadership was openly demanding 
internal autonomy, with a constitutional and parliamentary monarchy tied 
to France in the realm of foreign affairs and by economic, cultural, and 
military relations. In 1946 the same nationalist leaders called for com¬ 
plete independence. The clearest statement of the Neo-Destour’s con 
crete political aims was contained in Bourguiba’s program announced in 
1950. Its most important provisions called for: the transfer of the Resi¬ 
dent General’s executive and legislative powers to a Tunisian Prime Minis¬ 
ter and Cabinet selected by a nationally elected National Assembly; Tuni¬ 
sian control of the civil and administrative services; the suppression of 
the French gendarmerie; the transfer of local authority from French in¬ 
spectors to the Bey’s Caids (governors); and the election of municipal 
bodies, with French interests represented in ail areas where there were 
French minorities. The nationalist leaders were careful to declare their 
loyalty to the Bey as the constitutional head of state; however, a3 events 
were to prove, this loyalty was more a matter of strategy and tactics 
than of deep conviction. 

2. Social and economic goals of leadership and following 
The Nee-Destour’s social and economic goals were not radical for a 
nationalist movement in an economically underdeveloped and socially 
backward country. Nevertheless, Tunisian nationalists intended that the 
government they planned to set up play an active part in the economy of 
the country. At a party congress held in Sfax in 1955, the Neo-Destour 
leaders agreed on a comprehensive program which called for the develop¬ 
ment of light industry and power sources to cope with unemployment, the 
nationalization of land belonging to religious orders, the modernization 
■ • peasant agriculture, and the establishment of village cooperative 
stores. Nothing was said about the large-scale agricultural enterprises 
controlled by Europeans, probably because the Tunisian leaders realized 
that French colon influence in the government in Paris could jeopardize 
progress towards national independence. Also, Tunisia's economy de¬ 
pended heavily on the high output of these European farms, which addi¬ 
tionally could serve as models of efficiency for their Tunisian neighbors. 

B. Revolutionary Techniques and Govcmmeiil Counteraiea.,;trcs 

1. Methods for weakening existing authority and countermeasures 
by government 

The Neo-Destour approached the French with demands for total in¬ 
dependence, but on a gradual basis. Bourguiba’s policy is best outlined 
as follows: 

Ours is a weak and tiny country, concluded Bourguiba and his friends. If 
we demand immediate, total independence, we won’t get it—or anything else. 

But if we have a step-by-step program, seeking first a decent voice for Tu¬ 
nisia in the protectorate government, then internal autonomy, and then corn- 
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lilclc independence, we will have a basis for negotiations with France, and 
perhaps be able to gain some concrete concessions ir. the meantime . 33 

Tunisian nationalists had recourse to both legal and illegal techniques 
in the course of their successful revolution. A salient characteristic was 
this alternation of legal and illegal methods, corresponding to the vacilla¬ 
tion of France’s Tunisian policy from liberal to repressive. Legal tech¬ 
niques were available to the nationalists only during the brief life of the 
Blum government (1936-38), the period of the Vichy government (1940- 
42), and the German Occupation (1940-43), Tunisian "Govtrit uu.nl •*'. 
Negotiations' - in 1961-52, and again in 1364-56. At these times, the Neo- 
Deatour openly issued manifestoes, published regular organs of party 
propaganda, and held public congresses at which Nco-De* tourist speaker-? 
attacked French domination. 

Another important legal technique was participation by individual Nco- 
Dcstouriata in the Tunisian "government” of Prime Minister Chenik 
during the German occupation and Inter in the "Go c-rmcnts of Negotia¬ 
tions” headed by Prime Ministers Chenik and ben Ammnr. The decision 
of the Ne^-Destour to permit, and even openly encourage, the participation 
of active members of the Nco-Dcstour organization in these pseudo¬ 
nationalist "Governments of Negotiations” represented a major break 
with the traditions of radical Arab nationalism. By being members of 
these “governments,” composed largely of Tunisians whose nationalism 
was minimal, Neo-Dcstour nationalists were able to prevent their becom¬ 
ing French ouppet organizations and often were able to exercise a decisive 
influence over the other Tunisian ministers, who might otherwise have 
been amenable to French influence. The most important legal method of 
weakening French rule came about ns a result of Nco-Dcr.tour influence 
over the ben Ammar government. This was the national election of a 
legislative assembly, Tunisia’s first, which the ben Ammar Cabinet an¬ 
nounced was to be held in March 1956. The Frencli were reasonably 
assured that after March 25, 1956, there would be a legally constituted, 
Nco-Dcstour-dominated national assembly ranged againrt them. 

More In keeping with the traditions of Arab nationalism were he 
various illegal revolutionary techniques which the Neo-Destour employed. 
It circulated its anti-French manifestoes and propaganda organs clandes¬ 
tinely when the French returned to police repression, and It organized 
mass protest demonstrations, riots, strikes, and sabotage against the tele¬ 
graph system and other public works. For exanipU. on April 10, 1938. 
Bourguiba called a mass rally to protest the banning of the Nro-Dcstnur 
Party, and 10,000 Tunisians turned out to take part in the demonstra¬ 
tion. The French gendarmerie shot 200 of vhe demonstrators and ar¬ 
rested 3,000 Neo-DeUouri*1*, including Bourguiba, who was sent to prison 
for the second time. 

In the postwar period, the Nco-Dcstour unde rground began large-scale 
terrorist and guerrilla activities against the French. Known ns fdlaghas, 
the Neo-Dcstour terrorists made a significant contribution to the atmos¬ 
phere of Iciufin and civil discord that prevailed in Tunisia «iW 1945. 
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The feUagha bands suspended operations during France’s liberal Tunisian 
policy of 1950-52, but when French repression returned in the 1952-54 
period, the fcllaghas returned. 

The fsUaghas achieved immediate notable success. Organized into 
small bands, which operated in the familiarity of their mountain-"Ms 
regions, they quickly proved themselves a match for the superiorly 
equipped French forces. The rigid security which prevailed among 
these bands denied the French forces of another advantage. Ordinary 
recruits seldom knew the names of their leaders, and could thus provide 
their captors with little, if any, information. These disadvantages were 
further complicated by the ambiguity of the relationship of the feUaghas 
to the Neo-Destour. 

The Neo-Destour never claimed any official connection with the fetiafiiuu, 
trying to explain that they had been spontaneously formed by people who had 
been oppressed. But Taleb Mehiri, Director of the Neo-Destour Policy Com¬ 
mit-Lea, was completely in favor of them. Party headquarters in each city 
began busily to enroll new recruits, and to nro'-lie them with the proper 
contacts. 

After their reorganization in 1952, the urban bands of the feUaghas 
were held back. Though thoroughly trained and ready to attack when¬ 
ever ordered, they were to be used only after the rural bands had cap¬ 
tured the countryside. This plan was adopted in order to make the 
French spread their forces throughout Tunisia, away from the big cities, 
where the Neo-Destour was busy recruiting, financing, and training. If 
the feUaghas could have secured the countryside and forced the French 
back to the big cities, then the story of D. : en Bien Phu might have been 
repeated all over. 

When the Mendes-France government adopted a liberal Tunisian policy 
in the summer of 1954, the Neo-Destour joined the second Tunisian 
“Government of Negotiations” and feUagha operations wer3 no longer 
countenanced by the leadership of the nationalist organization. How¬ 
ever, pro-Nasser ultranationalists led by Salah ben Youssef continued 
terrorist activities against both the French and the Tunisian regime, which 
the Ynnssefists considered “collaborationist,” until the achievement of 
complete independence in 1956. 

French countermeasures included police and military operations against 
mass demonstrations and terrorist activities, arrests, and deportations of 
Neo-Destourist activists, censorship of the press, and other repressive 
measures, as well as a variety of administrative “reforms” designed to 
appease nationalistic aspirations. Significant countemsea? were also 
taken by European colons acting unofficially but receiving varying degrees 
of tacit support from the local French authorities. For example, a group 
of extreme colons calling themselves the Main Rouge (Red Hand) began 
"to employ threats and even physical terror, through such means as 
exploding bombs near meeting places of suspected nationalists, in order to 
snuff out Tunisian resistance.” 25 French civil servants often sabotaged 
the working of their administrative departments by not following orders 
from their Tunisian superiors. 2 ® 
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2. Method* for gaining support and countermeasure* inVcrt by 
government 

The success of the Tunisian revolution depended to a large extent on 
the nationalist organization's use of words, both written and spoken. The 
Nco-DeslouritU early realized "that the strength of the color 1 '* regi.-n® 
rested less on its rifles than on the resignation of the Tunisian people/* 2 * 
For this reason, the Xco-Dcstour sent its intellectuals into the villages to 
teach the peasants first to read and then to think politically. "Cine peo¬ 
ple became accustomed to attending the Party’s ‘schools/ it was not too 
difficult to explain to them the political facts of their lives, to interest 
them in doing something about the situation, and to get them to attend 
regular meetings where they could discuss plans of action/’** The 
agitation against French domination attracted broad support among tb* 
peoples, and the frequent arrests and deportations of Neo-Dextour activ¬ 
ists had the effect of making martyrs of these nationalists. 

as a comprehensive nationalist organization, the Neo-Dcxlour Party 
could draw on a wide range of popular support. It* u.Tiiiai*’ among 
business and professional people, the Tunisian Chamber o? Commerce, 
provided considerable financial assistance. With this the Xeo-Dcxtourixlx 
were able to carry on social work among the poor, and this operation 
added greatly to the popularity of the organization. Through its connec¬ 
tions with the labor unions, particularly the UGTT. the Neo-Deslour had 
the support of the working class and could call nationwide strikes to 
support its political demands. 2 * 

The support of Tunisia’s traditional ruler, the Bey of Tunis, was of 
decisive importance. The first Bey to be active in the nationalist move¬ 
ment was Sidi Mohammed al Moncef Bey, who came to the throne during 
toe Vichy regime. Under his rule, the first predominantly Tunisian Cabi¬ 
net was formed—without prior consultation with the French Resident 
General—and when the Allied military forces returned the French to 
their former position of power In Tunisia, the Bey was quickly exiled. 
He was a popular hero and a focal point of nationalist sentiment until his 
death In 1947. The next Bey, Sidi Lamino Pasha, was not enthusiastic 
abr :t Tunisian nationalism; however, on several crucial occasions, he was 
pressured Into voicing the demands of the Xcn-Dexhtur. Since the French 
presence in Tunisia was ostensibly to "protect’’ the Bey, they could ill 
afTord to Ignore demands originating with the Bey. When the Bey hesi¬ 
tated early in 1956 to ask the French to revoke the Treaty of Bardo 
(which guaranteed both the Beyllcal monarchy and the “’mch presence), 
the Nco-Dcslour threatened to denounce the Bey publicly as a French 
puppet, realizing that he could be easily overthrown if it could be proved 
that he was working contrary to the nationalists. The aged sovereign 
signed the document prepared by the XmDestour. This served as an 
important legal device In the hands of the Xso-Dctlour—* request by the 
sovereign, whom the treaty war designed to probvt, demanding that this 
arrangement be ended. 

The countermeasure* employed by the French to undermine the domem- 
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tic and international support enjoyed by the Neo-Destour organization 
included, in addition to the combination of repressive measures and liberal 
reforms discussed in the above section, some of the following techniques: 
1) a “smear campaign” against Bourguiba before World War II which 
alleged that he was an Italian agent; 2) a similar campaign again:'• the 
Neo-Destour movement after the war charging it with having collaborated 
with the Axis powers; 3) appointments to the United Nations and the 
conferring of high honors on Tunisians who were regarded by their coun¬ 
trymen as French puppets; 4) subsidization of Arab-language newspapers 
in opposition to the Neo-Destour : and 5) an elaborate propaganda ca m¬ 
paign, aimed especially at foreign supporters of Tunisian nationalism, 
which attempted to show that “Bourguiba and his party were simultane¬ 
ously Fascists, Nazi collaborators, and Communist sympathizers.” 30 The 
various organs of the European settlers were more vitriolic than the 
official French press in their attacks on the Neo-Destour. According to 
some observers, the Youssefist opposition to Bourguiba’s more moderate 
nationalists received secret financial support from ultraconu-/ 1 rive Euro¬ 
pean settlers. 

. . . Anxious to pursue here the politique du pire, or policy of encouraging 
the worst possible opponents in order to discredit the opposition as a whole, 
many French were willing to back ben Youssef in the possibility that he 
would indeed replace Bourguiba the moderate. They hoped that he wouid 
theft denounce Tunisia’s official agreements with France and create such 
chaos and trouble that French troops would have to intervene and put Tunisia 
back into the old colonial status. 3 * 

E. Manner in Which Control of Government Was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

The Neo-Destour revolutionaries gained full control of the Tunisian 
Government in March 1956. They came to power legally and constitu¬ 
tionally, but the constitutional framework which permitted the Nationalist 
’’arty tc achieve political power was the direct result of a combination of 
negotiations for legal political change, threats, and periods of violence 
which the Neo-Desivur had employed to undermine French rule during 
the 22 years of the party’s existence. Although France granted Tunisia 
its independence unilaterally, in a step-by-step process lasting from 1951 
to 1956, it was the Neo-Destour organization which was really responsible 
for these emancipating moves. 

The liberal government of Mendes-France granted Tunisia home rule 
in 1954. In the Tunisian Government set up under Prime K.mstcr Tahar 
ben Amrnar, the Neo-Destour was represented by Mongi blim (Minister 
of Interior) and Eahi Ladgham who, though not an official member of 
the ben Ammar government, was in charge of the negotiations with the 
French. Armed with the Bey's repudiation of French “protection” early 
in 1956 and the forthcoming election of a Tunisian national assembly on 
March 25th, Ladgham was able to threaten France with the prospect of a 
unilateral declaration of Tunisian independence by this national assembly, 
which all agreed wouid be controlled by the Neo-Destour. Under tfceee 
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conditions ths French agreed on March 20th to an official protocol grant¬ 
ing Tunisian independence. In the elections held a few days later the 
Neo-Destour received a resounding majority cf 95 percent. Bourguiba 
became the Bey’s Prime Minister, with Foreign Affairs and Defense Port¬ 
folios as well, and Ladgham became Vice Premier. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

The most striking institutional change occurred a year after the Nee- 
Deataur came to power. On July 25, 1957, the constitutional monarchy 
was replaced by a republican form of government. Prime Minister Bour¬ 
guiba became President of the Tunisian Republic. The Bey was deposed 
“with a minimum of excitement or celebration.” 32 He had never been 
popular figure; his private misgivings about the nationalist cause were 
generally known and this deprived his few, though significant, acts in 
behaif of Tunisian independence or any positive effect of his popularity. 
The nationalists regarded the Beylicai institution as a useful legal weapon 
in the fight for independence, and after independence had been won they 
maintained the institution temporarily because ‘ ,me people felt that 
[the Bey’s] continued presence added a note of stability, or continuity, 
that was necessary during tne early period of organizing the govern¬ 
ment.” 83 For example, some nationalists, such as Mcngi Slim, Tunisia’s 
first ambassador to the United States and the United Nations, felt that 
the United States would be alarmed if the monarchy were overthrown. 
Others felt that the Bey and the large Beylicai family were a luxury the 
national budget could ill afford, and when the Bey’s oldest son became 
involved in a police scandal the regime felt justified in declaring Tunisia 
a republic. 

B. Major Policy Changes 

Tunisian foreign policy was decidedly pro-Western, and until 1958, the 
Bourguiba government maintained close relations with France.. After the 
bombardment of the Tunisian border village of Sakiet Sidi Youssef in 
February 1958, by French military units in pursuit of Algerian rebel 
forces who were using Tunisian territory as a base of operations, -elations 
between Tunis and Paris worsened. The bases of contention were the 
continued presence of French military forces at the naval station and air 
base near Bizerte, which the French occupied under treaty arrangements 
agreed to in 1956, and the continued dominance of th-; Tunisian economy 
by French agricultural and industrial interests. The Algerian conflict con¬ 
tinually poisoned the atmosphere of Franco-Tunisian relations, and in the 
summer of 1961, Tunisia launched a military attack on the French mili¬ 
tary base at Bizerte and against French outposts in disputed territory in 
the Sahara. 

Tunisia has consistently opposed Nasser’s Pan-Arabist policies, and has 
appeared anxious to identify itself more closely with the emerging states 
of Black Africa and the Arab states of North Africa than with the Arab 
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states of the Middle East. Tunisia was admitted to the Arab League in 
October 1958, but boycotted the meetings until February 1961, when it 
attended the meetings of the Arab League in the wake of worsening 
Franco-Tunisian relations. In the United Nations, the Tunisian delega¬ 
tion has participated actively in the Afro-Asian bloc and the Arab uioc, 
but always as an influence for moderation and pro-Western policies. 84 

C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

In social and economic matters the Tunisian revolutionaries proceeded 
in the same moderate but effective manner characteristic of their political 
revolution and their postrevolutionary foreign policy. One recent ob¬ 
server wrote: “The very manner of obtaining independence without undue 
bloodshed and through tortuous negotiation was the predecessor of post¬ 
independence Bourguibist diplomacy which has since been extended to the 
whole field of Tunisian domestic and foreign relations .... Constant 
pressure, but with tactical retreats and leadvances, persuasion, and non¬ 
violence are its trademarks." 31 There was no nationalization oa European 
property after 1956, although thousands of Europeans left the country 
as a matter of personal choice, and Tunisians stood ready to buy out the 
holdings of the departing colons. To accomplish its program of light 
industrialization and improvement of native agriculture, the Tunisian 
Government actively attempted to attract foreign capital, from both 
French and other foreign sources. But in so doing, the Tunisians did not 
wish to have undue foreign influence over their economy. The Neo- 
De8tour moved further toward secularizing Tunisian society than the 
French had ever dared to go. The government nationalized the land of 
the religious foundations and abolished the Muslim Sharia judicial system. 
Tunisia became the first Muslim country to prohibit polygamy. Many of 
the reforms and changes that had been goals of the Neo-Destovr remain 
to be carried out. 

D. Other Effects 

The other significant aspect of the Tunisian revolution was its effective 
institutionalization in the postrevolutionary period of the political forces 
which brought about the revolution. A recent student of Tunisia de¬ 
scribed it as “a homogeneous, nationalist, and republican state, with strong 
tendencies toward secularization, and governed by a single party with 
highly effective mechanisms for influencing and controlling opinion, and 
led by a man with equally effective methods of mass appeal charm and 
persuasion.” 36 On the role of Bourguiba and the Neo-Des‘our in post¬ 
revolutionary Tui .isia, another observer wrote: 

Bourguiba's strength is based not only on his charismatic personality, but 
on his gift for organization. His party ha3 covered the whole country with a 
network of u thousand ceils .... 

No other Arab leader besides Bourguiba has at his disposal such a modern 
“capillary” organization and power machine. But it all stands and falls with 
the leader. 37 

It is, therefore, important to note that the recent challenge x Bour- 
guiba’s pro-Western orientation, and continued large-scale unemployment 
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in Tunisia, seem to have led to a slight decrease in his personal prestige, 
both within the Neo-Destour and among the people in general. 
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THE ALGERIAN REVOLUTION; 1954-1962 


SYNOPSIS 

During the night of October 31 and the early hours of November 1, 
1954, bomb explosions and attacks on French military posts were re¬ 
ported throughout Algeria, while the Voice of the Arabs from Radio Cairo 
announced that the Algerian war of independence, had been launched by 
the Algerian Front of National LiLetation (FLN). In more than V,% 
years of bitter and bloody fighting, with casualties estimated at over 
1,000,000, the FLN developed from a small band of 2,000-3,000 militant 
nationalists to a revolutionary force of about 130,000. The vast majority 
of the Algerian people had rallied to its cause, and opposing nationalist 
leaders had joined its ranks. It was able to create what the French 
claimed did not exist: a separate and distinct Algerian entity. On March 
18, 1962, the French Government of General Charles de Gaulle formally 
accepted this political fact, despite a favorable military stalemate, and 
recognized the right of the Algerian people to self-determination. On 
July 1, 1962, Algeria became an independent nation. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

In 1830 a French military expedition began the limited occupation of 
the coastal zone of what is today the country of Algeria. Fierce resist¬ 
ance by the indigenous population delayed French expansion, and by 1837 
only Bone, Oran, Mostaganem, Arsew, Bougie, and Constantine had fallen. 
In 1840 the policy of limited expansion was abandoned when it became 
apparent that the safety of these cities depended on the pacification of 
the interior. In 1857 Algeria was finally subjugated. Pacification, how¬ 
ler, was not achieved until 1881, and much of the unrest of this period 
resulted from the influx of settlers and the process of colonization. Fric¬ 
tion between settlers and the indigenous population over land rights 
caused uprisings in 1871, 1872, and 1881. By the beginning of the 20th 
century, however, the settlers had acquired all of Algeria’s most fertile 
lands. 

The indecision of French policy also produced friction. Paris wavered 
between two alternatives: outright annexation or the possibility of grant¬ 
ing Algeria some degree of autonomy. The ordinances of l.'i>3 and 1834 
proclaimed Algeria an “extension" of France. This implied that French 
law, without major modifications, would be applied. French citizenship, 
however, was not extended to the Arabs and Berbers of Algeria at this 
time. They continued to be subject to special pobce and military regula¬ 
tions. In 1871 a Governor General was appointed, but Paris maintained 
its control over Algerian affairs until 1896, when the Governor General 
assumed major responsibility for administration, with the exception of 
education and justice. In 1838 a measure of sea-determination was 
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granted; Algerians were given a direct vote in the financial, fiscal, and 
economic affairs of the country through the establishment of the Dele¬ 
gations Finantilres. The indigenous population, nowever, benefited very 
little. Denunciation of the new policy by some 500,000 settlers, who by 
now had become the entrenched political, economic, and social eXe, forced 
the French Government to limit Muslim participation. 

Indigenous political ferment began at the end of World War I. A small 
number of French-educated Muslims and former Muslim officers of the 
French Army demanded political equality. The disparity between the 
rights of a French citizen and those of a French subject became their 
focal issue. Returning Muslim soldiers and factory workers, on the other 
hand, focused their attention on economic disparity. The demand for 
political and economic equality influenced the development of three majo.. 
movements within the Muslim community during the interwar period. 

The first movement, the Federation des 6lus Musulmans d’Algerie, 
was composed of French-educated intellectuals. It sought total assimila¬ 
tion into France and political equality within Algeria. It never developed 
mass support, but such members as Ferhat Abbas and Dr. Ben Djelloul 
achieved influencing stature. 

The second movement, the tloile Norde Africaine (ENA), under the 
leadership of Messali Ahmed ben Hadj, sought complete independence 
from France while advocating Islarnic-proletarian economic and social 
reforms. It developed more of a popular base than the movement of 
the intellectuals. 

Alongside the ENA there developed a religious organization, the Asso¬ 
ciation of Ulemas. This third movement was made up of orthodox Mus¬ 
lims who were offended by French controls ovm* their religion. They 
shared three points in common with the ENA: independence from France, 
opposition to French culture, and making Arabic the official language of 
Algeria. ■' 

Pressure from these movements met with resistance from the settlers. 
The acceptance of any program, or even part of any program, sponsored 
by any of the three movements would have upset the special status of the 
European community. Response in Paris was divided. The Conserva¬ 
tives and the business lobbies opposed any concession to the Muslim "ovo- 
munity, while the Liberals and the Left supported Muslim demands for 
equality within the French political system. With the advent of the 
Popular Front Government of Leon Blum in 1936, a reform proposal (the 
Blum-Violette Plan) was introduced in the French N t tional Assembly to 
extend French citizenship to some 25,000 Muslims. But the resignation 
of all the French mayors of Algeria prevei.ted the bill from being 
implemented. 

Under the Vichy Regime, which came to power after the fall of France 
in 1940, the Muslim community lost many of the small benefits which it 
had acquired over a period of years. The sectlers u'ere given a free 
hand. Muslim leaders were jailed, and all of the nationalist movements 
were banned and members persecuted. After tho Allied landings in No- 
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vember 1942, attempts by the free French to enlist the support of the 
Muslim community in the war were met by the Algerian Manifesto. In 
this Manifesto the nationalist leaders demanded self-determination and 
agrarian reforms (to solve the crisis in the rural areas where unemploy¬ 
ment and food shortage were rampant) as a precondition to their full 
participation in the war. These demands were brushed aside with vague 
promises. In 1944 Ferhat Abbas organized the Amis du Manifesto Al¬ 
gerien to press for social reform within the French political framework, 
while the Parti du Peuple Algerien (PFA), the newly reconstituted ENA, 
advocated direct action in the countryside as the only way of achieving 
improvements. On May 8, 1945, “Liberation Day,” the settlers reacted 
swiftly to nationalist pressure and attempted reforms by the French Gov¬ 
ernment. Provoked by Muslim extremists and fearing that the violence 
which had hitherto marked the celebration was the signal for an uprising, 
the European community resorted to massive repression. Police, citi¬ 
zens’ militia, and army invaded the Muslim sections of the mnior cities 
and at the end of the blood bath an estimate of more than 4,000 Muslims 
had perished. The PPA, a prime suspect, was hit hardest by the authori¬ 
ties. Its activity as a whole was paralyzed and its organization in the 
Constantine Department, the immediate area of the uprising, was all but 
dismantled. In the latter part of 1946 the PPA was reconstituted as a 
legal party, Mouvement Pour Le Triomphe des Libertes Democratiques 
(MTLD). Ferhat Abbas, on the other hand, recreated his party as the 
Union DSmocratique du Manifesto Algerien (UDMA). 

At the MTLD’s first congress, held in March 1947, a disagreement arose 
between the moderate and radical wings of the party. The former advo¬ 
cated abandonment of direct action in favor of cautious reform more in 
line with the UDMA, while the latter favored the creation of paramilitary 
organizations and direct action. The congress voted in favor of a policy 
of political activity only, and postponed the consideration of creating a 
P''■".military organization. In 1948, after the passage of the Algerian 
■statute of 1947 and the rigged elections of April 1948, a number of mili¬ 
tants proceeded to create, with the support of Messali Kadj, an armed or¬ 
ganization— Organization Secrete (OS)—withm the organizational struc¬ 
ture of the party. Its discovery by the authorities, in March 1950, split 
the party, and the crisis which it precipitated paralyzed party activity. 
When it. became apparent that the unity of the party could not be restored, 
nir-e members of the OS created the Comite Revolutionvaire Pour 
L'Unite et L’Action (CRUA) in July 1954. 

The considerations that motivated the creation of the OS were based 
on: (1) fear that political action alone would immobilize the party in 
legalism, when armed resistance in Morocco and Tunisia was beginning to 
pr«ve effective; (2) belief that the time for resistance was at hand; (3) 
the failure of legal methods and the belief that aimed resistance alone 
could dramatize the political problems sufficiently; and (4) the vulnerable 
position in which the party had placed itself by seeking the legal approval 
of an authority which denounced it a3 illegitimate, thus causing it to *G3U 
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among the masses the benefits which only an intransigent attitude could 
procure. 

In the latter part of October 1954 the members of the CRUA met for 
the last time and set November 1 as the date for the uprising. On the 
morning of that day they adopted a new name: Front da liberation 
Nationale. The revolution was on. 

II. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Description of Country 

1. Physical characteristics 

Stretching some 650 miles along the coastline of North Africa, be¬ 
tween Morocco to the west and Tumsia and Libya to the east, Algerir 
occupies an approximate area of 850,000 square miles—four times tin 
size of France and one-fourth that of the United States—of which more 
than 700,000 square miles form part of the Sahara Desert. Two moun¬ 
tain ranges, the Maritime or Tellian Atlas and the Saharan Atlas, which 
include the almost inaccessible Kabyle and Aures Mountains respectively 
and which run parallel to the Mediterranean Sea from east to west and 
divide the country into four broad ecological areas: the Coastal Zone, the 
Maritime Atlas and the Tell, the Steppe and the Saharan Atlas, and the 
Sahara Desert. Algeria has no major rivers, and the topographical con¬ 
ditions of the coastal zone have deprived the country of natural harbors, 
although large manmade harbors have been developed in the gulfs that 
dot the Algerian seacoast 1 

2. The people 

The official census of 1954 placed the. total population of Algeria at 
9,628,670 inhabitants, of which 1,042,426 were Europeans and 8,486,244 
were Muslims of Arab-Berber stock. 2 The European inhabitants in¬ 
cluded about 450,000 of French stock; 140,000-150.000 Jews of North 
African, Spanish, and Italian origin; 325,000 of Spanish ancestry; 100,000 
of Italian descent; 50,000 of Maltese lineage; and a still smaller minority 
from Corsica. Of the Europeans, however, 89 percent were born in 
Algeria. 8 

French is the predominant language of the Europeans, although a small 
percentage speak Arabic or Berber as a second language. Arabic is the 
predominant language of the majority of the Muslim inhabitants; how¬ 
ever, most of the Muslim city dwellers have achieved varying degrees of 
fluency in French. Berber is still spoken by a small ' minority. 

The overall population density of Algeria was ll.fi per square mile in 
1954. However, because of favorable climatic and topographical condi¬ 
tions in the first three ecological areas, population density has tended to 
vary from 138 in the Coastal Zone, where most of the important cities 
are located, to .8 in the Sahara Desert. Twenty-two percent of the popu¬ 
lation lived in the major cities of Algiers (t‘ie capital), Bone, Oran, 
Philippeville, Maison-Carree, Blida, Biskra, Sidi-bel-Abbes, Mostaganem, 
Setif, and Tlemcen. The trend towards urbanization showed a marked 
increase over the 1948 census, but it should be noted that whereas 80 
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percent of the European community was urbanized, only 18 percent of the 
Muslims vrere city dwellers. 

8. Communications 

In 1954 Algeria possessed 50,0^0 miles of roads, 2,700 miles of rail¬ 
roads, no inland waterways, four major ports, and a large number of air¬ 
ports of varying importance. The network of roads, of which 27,000 miles 
were considered to be first-class routes (national highways and depart¬ 
mental roads), consisted oi three west-east highways: ‘‘a coastal route 
from Nemours to LaCalle; a northern transversal from Ujda to the 
Tunisian Frontier, and a southern transversal from Berguent to Tebessa” 4 
--running parallel to the Mediterranean Sea; and three north-south high¬ 
ways: a western transversal from Arzew to Oolomb-Bechar; a central 
transversal from Algiers to Djelfa and southward, and an eastern trans¬ 
versal from Bone to Hassi Messaoud The better roads, as a whole, 
tended to be concentrated in the densely populated areas, while most of 
the interior was serviced by secondary and t> tactically impassable roads. 
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The railroad network, of which more than half was normal gauge, 
paralleled the northern transversal and all three north-south transver¬ 
sals, with trunk lines to service important centers located in the vicinity. 

The ports of Algiers, Oran, Bone, and Philippeville har.' ,lr d most of 
Algeria’s shipping, which in 1360 amounted to 22.5 million tons. With the 
discovery of oil at Hassi Messaoud and gas at R’Mel Hassi, the respective 
terminal ports of Bougie and Arzew are being enlarged to facilitate the 
storage and shipment of these earburehts. Maritime traffic between Al¬ 
geria and France, however, accounts for most of the tonnage sl ipped. 

Three of Algeria’s airports—Algiers-Maison Blanche, Bone-Les Sali¬ 
nes, and Oran-La Senia—receive international flights, while 20 regional 
airports handle most of the domestic air traffic between some of Algeria - 
iargesi - cities. Military airports service outlying eities as well as military 
outposts.® 

4. Natural resources 

Algeria is not richly endowed viiih natuiai r.,- ■a-Mss, Adequate 
deposits of high-grade iron ore near the Tunisian border, rock phosphate 
in the Constantine region, and medium to low grade coal in the Colomb- 
Bechar area constitute her major mineral resources. Lead, zinc, antim¬ 
ony, copper, tungsten, barium sulphate, iron pyrites, and salt are also 
found, but in minor quantities and poorer m quality. The absence of 
major rivers as sources of electricity deprives Algeria of cheap sources 
of industrial power, but the recent discovery of oil and gas deposits in the 
Sahara may yet compensate for this deficiency. 6 

B, Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system* 

The economy of Algeria is primarily and predominantly agricul¬ 
tural. In 1954, 82 million acres of land were considered to be arable, 
although only 17.5 million acres were actually fit for modern-type cultiva¬ 
tion due to irrigation problems. Of the last, 5-7 million acres of the 
most fertile land belonged to some 22,000 European settlers—an average 
holding of 250 acres per settier—while 6,300,000 Muslim peasants, prac¬ 
ticing subsistence-type fanning, lived on the rest of the land, broken up 
into 600,000 holdings of about 10-12 yo acres each. Thus, the agricultural 
output, which accounted in exports for over one-third of the national 
income, could support only two-thirds of the population. 7 

With the exception of a small steel-producing plrr.t, Algeria had no 
heavy industry. The light industry which existed iv y. related mostly to 
food processing and was owned in its entirety by European settlers or 
French (metropolitan) concerns with branches in Algeria. The French 
Government, with monopoly control over the match, alcohol, and tobacco 
industries, owned the railroads, air services, electricity and gas, telephone 
and telegraph systems, and the Oran Coal Conpany. The government 

' Prior to the French occupation, Algeria was an underdeveloped country. The 
modern economic aspects of the Algerian economy of today wc-~e almost entirely de¬ 
veloped by Frenchmen with financial aid from France. 
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lus, however, been a prime factor in the further development of industry 
oy providing the necessary financial support. But. this support has, in 
turn, given the government further controls over industrial development. 

. . . The granting of these benefits . . . gives the government a say in the 
overall direction of industrial development through the selection for financ’ 2 ! 
aid of the industries most suitable for integration with the French national 
economy. 8 

Algeria’s principal imports include foodstuffs, metal manufactures, elec¬ 
trical apparatus, automobiles, machinery, and wood. Her major exports 
include wine, iron ore, citrus fruits, vegetables, cork, vegetable oils, pota¬ 
toes, and esparto grass. 4 

2. Class structure 

Although Algeria became legally and administratively a part of' 
France, her social structure continued to reflect the stereotype divisions 
and lack of cohesion of a colonial society: Algerians of European origin 
standing apart from, and well above, the indigenous Algerian population. 
The upper and middle classes of Algeria were predominant; European 
in composition. Nearly 7,500 Gros Colons (large landowners and big 
businessmen), high administrators, and civil servants constituted the 
effective social, economic, and political elite of the country, while more 
than 700,000 clerks, teachers, shopkeepers, and skilled laborers formed 
the middle class. Only about 7,500 Europeans, mainly unskilled agricul¬ 
tural laborers, could be classified as lower class. The Algerian indigenous 
population, on the other hand, could be classified as lower class, with the 
exception of a small number of wealthy landowners and a relatively larger 
lower-middle class. 

The 50,000 wealthy Muslims, sometimes referred to as Beni Oui Ouis 
(yes men)* had practically no influence. They were completely servile 
to the dicta of the French administration and were not accepted in either 
Gros Colons or Muslim circles. The traditional Muslim middle class, elimi¬ 
nated during the 19th century, began to reconstitute itself in the early part 
of the 20th century. Its present average income, however, places it at a 
level lower than that of ';he European middle class; hence it is in fact a 
lower-h'.’Idle class. In efforts to better its social standing, the indigenous 
society ran into the opposition of the European settlers w ! ho sought vigor¬ 
ously to maintain their advantageous social status. 

3. Literacy and education 

In 1954 more than 90 percent of all Algerians were illiterate. Ac¬ 
cording to the 1948 census, most of the Europeans were liter ate. but only 
9 percent of the Muslim male population and 2.1 percent of the females 
could read or write. 

Ihe educational system combined French secular schools, Arabic 
‘l«.drasa& (religious schools) and Lycees Franco-Musulmuns (mixed 
institutions which offered instruction in Arabic and French). The Uni¬ 
versity of Algiers was the only institution of higher learning. 


* The word Beni Oui Oui is actually half-Frcnch, half-Aiabic: Beni is the Arabic 
for peoole or folks, while oui is French for yes —hence, yes men. 
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4. Major religions and religious institutions 

All of the indigenous population of Algeria professed the Islamic faith, 
and the vast majority belonged to the Sunni (orthodox) sect. The Euro¬ 
peans belonged to the Roman Catholic or Judaic faiths, and r 'instituted 
the two major religious minorities. Although most of the Algerian Mus¬ 
lims ignored the basic tenets of their religion and adulterated it with local 
pagan beliefs, Islam was instrumental in creating Algerian nationalism 
by introducing the interchangeable concepts of Pan-Islamic and Pan- 
Arabic solidarity. 

C. Government and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

a. General 

The 1947 Organic Statute attempted to strike a balance between 
the interests of France in Algeria and the demands of the Algerians. It 
recognized the special political status cf the country, and at the same time 
sought to integrate it with metropolitan France. 

Algerians received some measure of self-determination with the creation 
cf an Algerian assembly composed of two colleges—one elected by Euro¬ 
peans and certain special categories of Muslims, and the other elected by 
the indigenous population. Also, the presence of Algerian deputies in 
the French National Assembly along with other representatives in the 
French Council of the Republic and the Assembly of the French Union 
proportedly guaranteed Algerian interests at the national level. French 
interests, or. the other hand, were safeguarded by the Paris appointment 
of a French Governor General, endowed with extensive executive powers, 
to head the French Administration in Algeria. 

b. Responsibility of executive to legislature and judiciary 

The Governor General, appointed “by decree of the Cabinet upon 
the nomination of the Minister of the Interior” as “the general adminis¬ 
trative head of the government and representative of the French” 10 in¬ 
terests in Algeria was solely responsible to the French Government. His 
authority extended over all aspects of defense, security, and civil service 
acl'vities, except for justice and education, which came under the control 
of the respective Ministries in Paris. The Governor General was also 
responsible for the implementation of all legislation enacted by the Al¬ 
gerian Assembly. However by invoking Articles 39 and/or 45 of the 
Statute, he could veto any decision which he judged to be detrimental to 
French interests or beyond the competence of the As-.mbly. u 

The powers of the Assembly were limited. Articles 9-12 of the Statute 
expressly excluded deliberation of “all laws guaranteeing constitutional 
liberties, all laws of property, marriage, and personal status .... 
treaties made by France with foreign powers, and in general all laws 
applying to military and civilian departments or posts. . . . In the 
financial field, however, all legislation proposed b> the Assembly’s Finance 
and General Commissions, the budget, and all fiscal modifications and new 
governmental expenditures, were contingent on the approval of the 
Assembly. 
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c. Legal procedure for changing executive and legislature 
The term of office of a Governor General was indefinite, but tenure 
depended on the adoption, by successive French Governments, of the 
Algerian policy which led to his appointment, for only the French Cabi¬ 
net could effect his recall. The Algerian Assembly was elected for 2 . 
period of 6 years, with half of the members of each college coming up for 
reelection every 3 years. It met in three annual sessions of not more than 
0 weeks. The Governor General, however, was empowered to cancel its 
sessions, and the French Government could dissolve the Assembly by 
decree. 

2. Description of political process 

a. Political parties and power groups supporting government 
Most of the Frenchmen of Algeria belonged to the political parties 

of metropolitan France, and the vast majority of them belonged to the 
parties of the Center or the Right, such as the Parti Republicain Inde¬ 
pendent (R.I), Mouvement Republicain Populai.e (M.R P.\ Parti R ' 
publicahi Radical et Radical Socialiste (R.R.S.), and the Parti Socialists, 
Section Franfaise de VInternational Ouvrier (S.F.I.O.). Support of the 
Governor General, or the lack of it, was therefore reflected in the voting 
record of these parties in the French National Assembly, and the appoint¬ 
ment or removal of a Governor General depended, to a great extent, on 
the approval of these French Algerians. Thus, in 1947, the settlers in 
collusion with Finance Minister Rena Mayer, deputy from Constantine, 
and a member of the R.R.S., were able to effect the removal of reform- 
minded Governor General Yves Chataigneau, and secure the appointment 
in his stead of Socialist Marcel-Edmond Naegelen—a man well-liked by 
the settlers for his antinationalist tendencies.* 

b. Character of opposition to government and its policies 
Opposition to the Administration and to France came from three 

main sources: (1) the Movement for the Triumph of Democratic Lib- 
e- .ies (MTLD); (2) the Democratic Union for the Algerian Manifesto 
(UDMA); and (3) the Association of Ulemas.** 

i. Opposition parties and other major groups 

The MTLD was founded in the latter part of 1946 by Messali 

* For further information on the affiliation of French Algerians see Charles-Henri 
Favrod, T,a Revolution Aigirienne (Paris: Libraiiie Plon, 1959), p. 106. 

** The policies of the Algerian and French Communist Parties were, at best, am¬ 
biguous and contradictory. In the late twenties and early thirties th-- Communists 
supported the claims of the Algerian nationalists. In 1966, with the na ,'o.it of the 
Popular Front Government of Leon Blum, the Communists, in an about-face, sup¬ 
ported the assimilationist Blum-Violette proposal. The French Government whicn or¬ 
dered the repressions in the wake of the 1945 Constantine uprising included two 
Communists: Maurice Thorez and Charles Tillon. It was the latter who, as Air Min¬ 
ister, ordered the aerial bombing of native villages. The Algerian Communist Party, 
on the other hand, denounced the uprising as Fascist-inspired, ar d its members par¬ 
ticipated actively in its suppression. At the outbreak of the revolution in 1964, the 
Communists once more denounced the nationalists. Less than 2 years later, the Al¬ 
gerian Communists sought to join the FLN, while the French Communist Party sup¬ 
ported the FLN in the French National Assembly. 
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Ahmed Ben Hadj—former member of the French Communist Party and 
“father” of Algerian nationalism—to replace the outlawed Algerian Peo¬ 
ple’s Party (PPA) and its predecessor, the North African Star (ENA).* 
The structural organization of the MTLD was patterned along Communist 
lines. Cells formed the basic unit. These were then grouped iiuo a Fawdj 
(group), the lowest territorial designation. Other territorial designations 
included the Fara’s (section), Kasma (locality), Djiha (region), and 
Willaya (province).** Leadership of the party resided in a Central Com¬ 
mittee and a Political Bureau; the commissions named by the former deal! 
directly with leaders at the local level through the Kasma, where officials 
for Local Organization (ROL), Propaganda and Information (RPI), Local 
Assemblies (ARL), Trade Union Affairs, and Finances were to be found 
A General Assembly, which met on an ad hoc basis and represented t.. 
different sections, was convened whenever it was deemed necessary to 
define and approve the policy of the MTLD. 13 

The type of following which the MTLD attracted gavp it its proletarian 
and revolutionary character. Membership consisted mostly of poor and 
disgruntled Algerian workers—some of whom had emigrated to France in 
search of work—who were always ready to resort to violence and direct 
action. This brought about severe repressions in the form of arrest, 
incarceration, and banishment—which, by necessity, imposed on the MTLD 
a cloak of clandestinenes3 and secrecy. By 1954 its membership was 
estimated at over 14,000. 

The MTLD program demanded: (1) the election by universal suffrage, 
without racial or religious distinction, of a sovereign Algerian constituent 
assembly; (2) the evacuation of Algeria by French troops; (3) the re¬ 
turn of expropriated land; (4) Arabization of all secondary education; and 
(5) abandonment of French control over the Muslim religion and religious 
institutions. 

Although this platform represented a more cautious and prudent ap¬ 
proach to practical Algerian politics than that of the MTLD’s predecessor, 
the PPA, it was by far the most radical of all the postwar opposition plat¬ 
forms, for it demanded in essence full self-determination and proletarian- 
Ishtmic social reforms. 14 

In 1946 also, Ferhat Abbas, a pharmacist from f.etif and an intellectual 
in his own right, founded the UDMA. In 1921 be had founded the Young 
Algeria Movement and in 1344 he had joined m creating the Friends of 
the Algerian Manifesto, The UDMA was a cadre type party, with little 
mass support. Its membership was chiefly drawn fr;.m French-educated 


* The ENA movement was founded in France in 1925 by Hadj Abdei Kader, a mem¬ 
ber of the Central Committee of the French Communist Party, a3 an adjunct to that 
party. In 1227 Messali Hadj assumed the leadership of the movement and his Com¬ 
munist background left a deep imprint on the structttral organization of the ENA. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that the PPA and the MTT D should have had structural 
organizations patterned along Communist lines. 

** The territorial organization of the MTLD extended to and divided France into 
the seven Provinces of Marseille, Lyon-Saint-Etienne, Western France, Paris and sub¬ 
urbs, Lille-North, and Ardennes and Strasbourg-East. 
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Muslim intellectuals and from the professional class. In general, the 
UDM 4 program sought federation of a free Algeria with France. Ferhat 
Abbas stated his position* in the following terms: 

Neither assimilation, nor a new master, r.or separatism. A young people 
undertaking its social and democratic education, realising its scientific and in • 
dustrial development, carrying out its moral and intellectual renewal, associ¬ 
ated with a great liberal nation; a young democracy in birth guided by the 
great French democracy: such is the image and the clearest expression of 
our movement for Algerian renovation. 20 

The.Association of Ulemas was founded in the 1930’s by Sheik Abdel 
Hamid ben Badis, a graduate of the isiamic Zeitouna University in Tunis. 
The objective of the Association was religious—the revival of Islam in 
Algeria through a modernization of its practices—but it took on political 
overtones when the teachings of Ben Badis and two of his principal assist¬ 
ants, Sheiks El Okbi and Ibrahimi, came into conflict with the assimila- 
tionist efforts of the French administration. These teachings, based on 
the Wahabi reform movement of Saudi Arabia and the declines of the 
19th century Egyptian reformist Mohammed Abdo, tended to generate 
nationalist feelings by stressing the unity of the Islamic world, brought 
about by a common religion, language, and history, and the impossibility 
of unity between Algeria and non-Muslim France. Ben Badis violently 
attacked the Blum-Violette proposal by stating that: 

The Algerian people is not France, and does not wish to be France, and even 
if it wished, it could not be, for it is a people very far from France by its lan¬ 
guage, its customs, its origin and its religion. 11 

ii. Degree and type of criticism in press and other news media 
Broadcasting in general, and the 12 radio stations of Algeria in 
particular, were controlled by the French Ministry of Information, and 
therefore unavailable to the opposition parties. However, printed matter 
and word-of-mouth communication were used extensively, especially by 
the MTLD. The MTLD published two French-language newspapers— 
? ’4 Igerie Libre and La Nation Algerienne, one Arabic-language news¬ 
paper, Sawt El-Ahrar (Voice of Free Men), and numerous pamphlets and 
tracts. The efficacy of this media, however, was seriously limited by 
(1) the ingh rate of illiteracy among workers, and (2) the frequent ban¬ 
ning and censuring of the newspapers for their revolutionary tones. The 
use of word-of-mouth communication, in the form of weekly meetings in 
cafes, banquet halls, and suburban city hails, conferences, national con¬ 
gresses, and rallies proved more effective. The French cor’d retaliate 
only by frequently imprisoning the principal leaders of ths’ party. The 
UDMA published one newspaper: La Republiqve Algerienne. Its tone 


* In the 1930’s Ferhat Abbas had supported direct assimilation of Algeria with 
F. -sr.ce. He declared that he was French and that there was no foundation for Al¬ 
gerian nationalism since a historical Algerian fatherland hati never existed. “We are, 1 ' 
he concluded, “children of a new world, born of the French spirit r.:d French efforts.’” 5 
The defeat of France in 1940, the anti-French repressions which the Vichy Government 
initiated, and the Atlantic Charter influenced the adoption of thh new position toward 
France. 
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was generally moderate, and only occasionally was it censured or banned. 
Ferhat Abbas contributed articles and speeches, 
iii. Other overt opposition 

The Association of Ulemas used their Madrassas to oppose 
French assimilation and integration plans. By stressing the \:abic lan¬ 
guage as the mother-tongue of all Algerians and Islam as a uniting and 
distinct religion, the Ulemas maintained the elements of a traditional 
society. By further providing for the free education of their promising 
students in Middle Eastern universities, the Ulemas sought to imbue 
future Algerian leaders with Pan-Arabic and Pan-Islamic spirit. 

3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

The Algerian Assembly was not empowered to amend the 19c 
Statute or make changes in government institutions. These were the 
responsibility of the French National Assembly, in which Algeria was 
represented by 30 Deputies. 

4. Relationship to foreign power: 

Because Algeria was legally and administratively part- of France, all 
treaties and agreements entered into by France with foreign powers were 
binding on Algeria. Thus, Algeria was integrated into NATO and formed 
part of its southern flank. 

5. The role of military and police powers 

Because of its special status, Algeria formed part of the 10th Mili¬ 
tary Region of the French defense establishment, and the Algerian police 
formed an “integral part of the French police” 18 system. The command¬ 
ing general of the 10th Military Region and the director of the Algerian 
police were answerable to the Governor General, but were directly re¬ 
sponsible to the Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces and the Minister of 
the Interior respectively. The role of the military and die police over¬ 
lapped in many instances, and at times the country came “alternatively 
under military and civilian control as the situation . . . fluctuated be¬ 
tween comparative quiet and downright disorder and rebellion.” 19 

Prior to the 1954 revolution, the task of the military consisted of 
defending Algeria from external invasion, quelling internal revolts and 
uprisings, and administering the southern remote areas, including the 
Sahara. In the small cities and towns of these areas, the police force, 
though not a part of the army, nonetheless took its orders from the 
army. To deal with the outlying orse? and nomadic tribes the army 
created the M'khazniya (camel corps) as an integral police force. After 
1954, however, the role of the army was expanded to include the enforce¬ 
ment of law in conjunction with the police. 

The Algerian police system came under the direction of the Surete 
Generate (Public Security), and was headed by a Dirccteur de Surete. 
Its mission was the enforcement of law in the c ; ties. The police force in 
these cities was headed by a Comnissaire Central (chief of police) and 
included a “Criminal and Investigation Department, Narcotics and Vice 
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Squads, Traffic Police, Information contingent, Antisubversive detail and 
the Harbor Police.” The Direction de la Surveillance du Territoire (se¬ 
cret police) formed the other part of the Surety Generate. Its members 
were recruited from police ranks and the Armed Forces, and its mission 
was to “keep watch on subversive activities and conduct counts 
espionage.” 20 

The Gendarmerie (constabulary) assumed the function of the police in 
rural areas. However, the Gendarmerie differed from the police in that 
it formed part of the army administration and took its orders from the 
Director of Public Security only in times of peace. During crises, the 
Gendarmerie, composed mainly of “ex-soldiers or serving soldiers who 
have exceeded their minimum required term with the colors,” would be 
placed on a war footing and have its command unified with that of the 
army. 21 

D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Politica! Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 

Revolts, resistance, and uprisings have plagued Algeria from the 
inception of French rule in 1830, and the resulting influx of European 
settlers. Insurrection in the east and west of Algeria, headed by Ahma 
Bey of Constantine and the Emir Abdel Kader respectively, greeted the 
fall of Algiers. It became widespread when Kabyle and Aures tribesmen 
joined, and this full-scale insurrection was not subdued until 1850. In 
1864 an insurrection which was to last for 7 years broke out in the south¬ 
ern Oran region, and was followed in 1871 by another in the Kabyle 
Mountains. The uprising of 1881 was the last of the IDth century. In 
the early 1900’s resistance to French presence took the form of large- 
scale emigration of native Algerians to the Middle East. In the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, resistance turned to political agitation, generally sporadic, 
d.^organized, and lacking in focus. A number of indigenous parties and 
movements were created, ranging in their demands from full independ¬ 
ence to eq :al status with the European inhabitants of the country'. The 
abortive uprising of May 1945 climaxed more than 25 years of political 
agitation, and the severity with which this incipient uprising was sup¬ 
pressed widened the gulf between the indigenous population and the 
French administration and France. However, many of the causes of the 
1954-62 revolution can be traced to the immolnksme isysten -t:r opposi¬ 
tion to progress) of French rule, and the continued attachmert of France 
to its traditional colonial policy, best described by Charles-Andre Julien 
as the “Politics of Lost Occasions.” 22 

To Algeria the political weaknesses included a low degree of political 
integration, discontinuities in political communication, and uneven “reach” 
of political power. The Organic Statute, which purported to give the 
Algerian Muslims some measure of self-determination, was never fully 
applied. Meaningful application was circumvented by fraudulent elec¬ 
tions, frequent suspensions, and disparity in representation, whereby nine 
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million natives equalled one million Europeans. The outcome of the 1945 
uprising had estranged the Muslims. The urgent passage of the Statute 
was, in itself, an attempt to redress the situation. But the establishment 
of two colleges perpetrated the estrangement, wheieas the creation of a 
single house elected on the basis of universal suffrage without ethnic and 
religious distinction would have led to greater political integration. The 
fraudulent election of Beni Out Ouis, who obviously did not represent the 
Muslim masses, prevented the emergence and understanding of Muslim 
aspirations, and placed the attainment of political power beyond the reach 
of the true Muslim political elite. Thus the Muslim masses were not 
fully represented in the Algerian Assembly and had, in reality, no voice in 
the administration of their country. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

Algeria suffered from low productivity, large-scale unemployment 
and under-employment among the Muslims, and a tremendous population 
growth. It produced only enough foodstuffs to feed two-thirds of its 
population. This was due, in part, tc the scarcity of fertile land and to 
the failure of the administration to integrate the Muslim farmers fully 
into the modern economic system. Increases in agricultural productivity 
did not keep step with the tremendous population growth—estimated in 
1954 at more than 250,000 births per year, and the majority of the Mus¬ 
lim fanners, using archaic tools and outdated methods, worked plots of 
land too small and too poor to yield even minimum basic food require¬ 
ments. Thus a great majority of them were forced to seek employment 
as agricultural laborers on the large European combines or as industrial 
laborers in Algeria or France. These, however, piv ved to be partial 
solutions only: employment on combines was seasonal, giving rise to 
under-employment, while the combined industries of Algeria rrd France 
could absorb only 600.000 Algerians. In 1954 unemployment was esti¬ 
mated at 500,000, but the figure exceeded 2,000,000 when t.ie under¬ 
employed of both sexes was added. 23 

3. Social tensions 

Social tensions in Algeria arose from two main faciei s: (1) tne 
superiority complex of the settler and his contempt for the Muslim; and 
(2) the settlers’ fear of the future revenge cf the Muslim. The settlers 
have “remained, through atavism, that which their fathers were at the 
beginning of their settlement in Africa, pioneers, men of action and iso- 


en. . .” 24 In 1392 Jules Ferry, the French Prime Minister, de¬ 


scribed the settler in the following terms: 


. . . He is not wanting in virtues; he has all those of the hard worker and 
patriot; but he does not possess what one might call the virtue of the con¬ 
queror, that equity of spirit and of heart, and that feeling for the right of 
the weak ... It is hard to make the European colon understand that other 
rights exist besides his own, in an Arab country, and that the native is not a 
race to be enslaved and indentured at his whim. 35 


The settlers derived their sense of racial superiority trom the tact that 
they were able to achieve, in the span of a few years, what the indigenous 
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population had been unable to achieve in centuries: a modernized country.* 
This ability to develop Algeria gave them economic, political, and social 
preeminence—a special status which they have sought to preserve at all 
costs. They were, therefore, interested in preserving the status quo, and 
effectively blocked major legislation which tended to improve the lo! ff 
the Muslims and thus upset the status quo. The propaganda aspect of 
nationalistic agitation selected the settlers as a prime target. Reports 
received by Governor General Naegelen from French administrators and 
prefects, late in 1948, revealed that nationalist slogans—the suitcase or 
the coffin; the French will be thrown into the sea; we will divide the 
lands of the Colons, every one of us getting his share—had not only 
created a feeling of insecurity, but had engendered a civil war psychosis 
among the Europeans which manifested itself in tendencies to leave Al¬ 
geria for France, or to arm and fortify their communities. 28 

4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 

The French Governments initiated numerous legislative programs 
which attempted to remove these inherent weaknesses, with particular 
emphasis on the economic aspects. To increase agricultural productivity, 
the system of large plantations was extended to cover more than 50 
percent of the arable land. Modern agricultural equipment and cultiva¬ 
tion techniques were utilized, and increased irrigational and land reclama¬ 
tion projects were introduced to expand the amount of acreage under 
cultivation. To better the economic conditions of the indigenous popula¬ 
tion, wages of agricultural laborers were increased, and new employment 
outlets were created in the urban centers to handle surplus labor from 
the rural areas. Unemployment compensation was also introduced. How¬ 
ever, these programs were offset, in the main, by a galloping population 
growth, exhaustion of the available arable land through intensive cultiva¬ 
tion, and the fact that the fertile areas remained in the handr of the 
settlers. 27 

T n the political field practically all of the programs met witn dismal 
failure. In 1865 Napoleon III began a policy of mttackement (assimila¬ 
tion)** by granting all Muslims and European Algerians French citizen¬ 
ship. In 1892 it became apparent that this policy had failed. The 
Muslim population became French subjects, but not citizens; “. . . they 
retained their personal status, had no political rights, and continued to be 
subject to special police regulations.” 2 '' In 1898 the French Government 
created the Delegations Financieres in an attempt to give the indigenous 
Algerians a voice in the financial, fiscal, and economic pe ley-making. 
Settler denunciation forced the government to limit Muslim participation 
to a handpicked one-third of the total number of delegates. Under the 
Algerian Charter of 1919 the French Premier Georges Clemenceau at- 


* Modernization in Algeria is limited to a few urban centers. The great bulk of 
the country is still underdeveloped. 

** The policy of rattachement aimed at making Algeria equal to any of the provinces 
of France. This implied the application of the French Administrative system in all its 
aspects and without modification, to Algeria. 
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tempted tc give the Muslim full voting rights. It was defeated by a 
coalition of rightist deputies and settler lobbyists, and a watered-down 
version of the charter gave the Muslim the right to elect the members 
of the Financial Delegations only. In 1936 the implementation of the 
assimilationist Blum-Violette proposal, which would Ii&vp ft \ven some 
26,000 Muslims French citizenship, was blocked by the resignation of all 
the European mayors of Algeria. The MTLD wen a sizable victory in the 
municipal elections of Algiers in October 1947. Fearful of a similar vic¬ 
tory in the January 1948 national elections—the first national election tc 
be held, by virtue of the Organic Statute, for the purpose oi electing 
delegates to the Algerian Assembly—the administration postponed the 
election until April, and then proceeded to manipulate the returns so »s 
to ensure the overwhelming election of its handpicked candidates. F. • 
voting rights and representation were, therefore, continually denied the 
indigenous population, and this denial prevented a lessening of social 
tensions, which were intertwined wif'n political weakness. Political 
dominance of the settlers represented one way of maintaining their special 
social status. 

III. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 

A. Actors in the Revolution 

1. The revolutionary leadership 

The initial leadership of the revolution was composed cf Kusscin Ait 
Ahmed, Mohammed Ben Bella, Mohammed Larbi Ben M’Hidi, Moham¬ 
med Bo idaif, Mustapha Ben Boulaid, Rabat Bitat, Mourad Didouche, 
Mohammed Khider, and Belkacem Krim. This group was essentially 
drawn from the lower-middle and lower classes, and did not include intel¬ 
lectuals or politicians of statute. They were all in their late twenties or 
early thirties, had been militants in the PPA and MTLD, and a number 
of them had gained experience in warfare while serving in the French 
Army (Ben Bella, Boudaif, and Krim had risen to the rank of sergeant, 
and had served in various European campaigns). Apart from the vari¬ 
ous positions of importance which they had held in the MTLD or its 
covert paramilitary branch, the Organization Secrete (OS), Rhider was 
the only one of the group to hold the official position of deputy from 
Algiers to the French National Assembly. During the course of the 
revolution new members were to be added to the revolutionary leadership, 
many of whom, such as Ferhat Abbas and Ahmed Francis, came from 
other political parties. 

Politically, this group believed in a one-party system as the best way of 
achieving unity of action and purpose. They favored democratic central¬ 
ization and collective leadership within the party, and rejected the idea of 
a single party ruler or charismatic leader. The unity of the party was to 
be “sought at the base rather than the higher echelons of leadership.’' 
However, "unity was not required before seizing initiative; on the con¬ 
trary, action might be the best way to bring all patriotic Algerians to¬ 
gether.” 29 Ideologically they adopted some of Mao Tse-Tung's theories 
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on revolutionary warfare—a revolution of the broad masses of the nation 
was the only way in which' a nation might be regenerated—and expressed 
their belief in land redistribution, state direction, and nationalization of 
public utilities. 

2. The revolutionary following 

The revolution was launched by 2,000-3,000 ex-members of the 
MTLD and the OS, and with practically no popular support. By 1962 
the ranks of the revolutionaries had swelled to an effective force of some 
40,000-60,000 regulars.* and the FLN enjoyed tremendous popular su' - 
port among the Muslims. Political parties such as the UDMA ar.d vi e 
Association of Ulemas, which had disassociated themselves from the 
revolutionary movement in 1954, voluntarily disbanded, and urged their 
members to join the FLN as individuals. The population, which had 
been apathetic at, the beginning, enthusiastically supported the FLN 
directives to strike and demonstrate. 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

1. Internal organization 

The OS, the precursor of the FLN, was founded in 1947 by Ait Ahmed, 
in conjunction with Ben Bella, Krim, Oumrane, Boudaif, Boulaid, Ben 
M’Hidi, Ben Tobbal, Bitat, and Zirout. At this stage it was headed by a 
national chief (Ait Ahmed: 1947-1949; Ben Bella: 1949-1950), who 
was assisted by three regional chiefs, entrusted with the task of directing 
and supervising the Organization in their respective areas. These men, 
in cooperation with Mohammed Khider of the MTLD Central Committee 
and OS liaison with that party, had the responsibility of defining and 
expanding the structural organization of the OS. Territorially, the Ad¬ 
ministrative Departments of Algiers, Constantine, and Oran formed the 
three main regions of the OS. The region of Algiers was subdh ided into 
three zones, while the regions of Constantine and Oran were allocated only 
,vO. These zones were equally subdivided into sections or localities, 
sections into groups, and groups into half-groups. The half-groups, com¬ 
posed of two men and a leader, formed the basic unit of the OS para¬ 
military force, which by 1950 totaled 1,800 men organized mainly as in¬ 
fantry. This force, moreover, included materiel, .transmission, pyro¬ 
technics, and medical-support sections. 30 

In 1950 the French authorities discovered and crippled the OS. Ben 
Bella, Ben Boulaid and Zirout were arrested. Ait Ahmed fled to Cairo 
and was subsequently followed by Khider and Ben Bella, the latter 
had escaped from jail. Most of the other leaders took to the hills, where 
they were rejoined by Ben Boulaid and Zirout, who bad also succeeded in 
-‘•scaping from custody. In July 1954 these men reconstituted the OS as 


* The FLN pat the number at over 130,000. Though exaggerated, this nuiubei 
could have included the auxiliary and irregular fighters and the members of the ter¬ 
rorist groups in the urban centers. 
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the Revolutionary Committee for Unity and Action (CRUA)* with modifi¬ 
cation in territorial organization and leadership. The territorial organi¬ 
zation of the MTLD was adopted and a system of collective leadership 
introduced. Ben Bella, Khider, Boudaif. and Ait Ahmed formed the 
External Delegation, or political leadership, with headquarters in Cairo, 
Egypt. Ben Boulaid, Mourad Didouche, Bitat, M’Hidi, and Krim, in the 
willayas of the Aures, Constantine, Algiers, Oran, and the Kabyle respec¬ 
tively, formed the Internal Regional Delegation, or military leadership, 
and were jointly responsible for the future conduct of the revolution. In 
the latter part of October 1954, the internal delegation of willuya chiefs 
met for the last time in Algiers and set the date for the revolution: 
November 1954. With the outbreak of the revolution, the CRUA changed 
its name to FLN. 

In August 1956 important military and political modifications resulted 
from the FLN Soutmmam Valley Congress, which was held at the request 
of the Internal Delegation. The rebel forces were forr;«”y designated as 
the Army of National Liberation (ALN;, and a regular command struc¬ 
ture was established. Six theaters of operations, or willayas, were cre¬ 
ated, commanded by colonels and corresponding to the territorial divisions 
of the CRUA. The willayas were then divided into zones, regions, and 
sectors, “in which operated battalions of 350 men, companies of 110 men, 
sections of 86 men, and groups of 11 men.’’' 11 

A five-man general staff, the Committee for Coordination and Execution 
(CCE), composed of Ramdane Abane, Krim, Zirout, nenyoussef ben 
Khedda, and ben M’Hidi headed this military structure. A year later 
the CCE membership was enlarged to include members of the External 
Delegation, and the Committee was given broad executive powers. 

The creation of the National Council for the Algerian Revolution 
(CNRA) represented the major political decision reached at Soummam. 
Membership consisted of 17 full members and 17 associates who repre¬ 
sented all of the factions within the FLN, and included the nine members 


* The Central Committee of the MTLD, under the chairmanship of Hussein Lahouel, 
had dissolved the OS in 1950, and had publicly renounced the use of direct action. To 
underscore this decision the Central Committee concluded an alliance with the Al¬ 
gerian Front, composed of the UDMA, the Algerian Communist Party, and the Associa¬ 
tion of Ulemas. Sensing a threat ir the action of the Central Committee to his 
absolute leadership, Messali Hadj chose to take an opposite stand. Over the protest 
of tile Central Committee, Messali Hadj launched a personal tout r.f Algeria which re¬ 
suited in demonstrations and clashes. Deported to France ir. 1952 fot subversive 
activity, Messali Hadj then proceeded to convene at Homo. Belgium on July 15, 1954, 
an MTLD congress which voted him full powers and ex. luded the Central Committee. 
The latter retaliated by convening another congress in Algiers, on August 13, 1954, 
which invested it with full powers and declared the unique leadership of Messali 
Hadj to be outmoded. When it became clear that the partisanship between Messalists 
and Centralists had immobilized the activities of the MT.D, Mohammed Boudaif at¬ 
tempted to effect a reconciliation between Messali Hadj and the Central Committee. 
Messali Hadj remained adamant in his demands for full powers and a vote of absolute 
confidence. Disgusted with both factions, Boudaif called a meeting of old 03 'Members 
in Berne, Switzerland in July 1964, from which the CRUA resulted. 
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of the old CRUA, three leaders from the Internal Delegation—Zirout, 
Abajie, and Oumrane—and three leaders from the External Delegation 
—Ferhat Abbas, Benyoussef ben Khedda, and Mohammed Yazid. Grigi- 
nally, it was given authority over the CCE, but the inclusion of a number 
of CCE members in its ranks, as part of the general expansion ot its 
membership in 1957. tended to diminish its powers. 

On September 19.1958, the FLN created the Provisional Government of 
the Algerian Republic (GPRA), which included the Cabinet posts of 
Premier, several Vice-Premiers, and the Ministries of the Armed Forces, 
Interior, Communications and Liaison, Arms and Supplies, Finance, North 
African Affairs, Foreign Affairs, Information, Social Affairs, and Cultural 
Affairs. Decisions reached by the GPRA were binding on all members 
of the FLN in and out of Algeria. 32 

2. External organization 

The External Delegation was entrusted with the task of supporting 
the revolutionary movement in all its aspect? Located in Pairo, it estab¬ 
lished bases of operations in Libya, Tunisia, and Morocco for tne purpose 
of supplying and training rebel fighters, and sent roving representatives 
to “friendly” states to secure financial, military, and diplomatic aid. The 
cause of Algerian nationalism had initially been espoused by the Arab 
League as far back as 1948. Algerian nationalists received financial aid 
and military training in Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, prior to and during the 
revolution. Libya, Tunisia, and Morocco provided the FLN with safe bases 
and acted as sponsors for the Front on the international scene and in the 
United Nations, while attempting to mediate FLN-French differences. 
Yugoslavian aid in military and medical equipment, along with the financial 
help of Communist China and some of the “neutral” African nations began 
in 1957. The United States allowed the establishment of an Algerian 
Office of Information on its territory, granted GPRA representatives visas 
to attend the debates on Algeria in the United Nations, and, in 1961, 
"udertook the medical rehabilitation of a number of ALN soldiers. 

C. Goals of the Revolution 

1. Concrete political aims of revolutionary leaders 

The main political goal of the revolution itself was national independ¬ 
ence and the “restoration of the sovereign, democratic and social Algerian 
state within the framework of Islamic principles.” The internai objec¬ 
tives of the political program of the FLN called for: II) “Political re¬ 
organization by restoring the national revolutionary movement to its 
rightful course and by wiping out every vestige of corruption . . , ; 
and (2) The rallying and organization of all the sound forces of the Al¬ 
gerian people in order to liquidate the colonial system.” The external 
objectives called for: (1) “The internationalization of the Algerian prob¬ 
lem; (2) The fulfillment of North African unity within the natural Arab- 
Muslim framework; and (3) Within the framework of the United Nations, 
the affirmation of active sympathy with regard to ali nations supporting 
(the] liberation movement.”* 13 
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The political aims of the FLN leadership, however, were: (1) To gain 
the support of the Algerian masses and that of influential Algerian lead¬ 
ers; (2) create a cleavage between the Algerians and the French, thus 
establishing the concept of an Algerian nation as a separate and distinct 
entity; (3) to become the only interloeuteur valable (contraci'.ag party) 
for the Algerian nation; and (4) to force France to recognize the sepa¬ 
rateness of the Algerian nation—hence the emphasis on sovereignty rather 
than independence in the political program. 

2. Social and economic goals of leadership and following 

During the revolution the FLN leadership refrained from commit¬ 
ting itself on economic or social goals. Emphasis was placed on the politi¬ 
cal aspect, with the understan. ng that economic and social programs 
would be initiated at the succes. ul conclusion of the revolution. Froi 
personal statements made by different FLN leaders, however, it be¬ 
came apparent that no accord could be reached between them. Demands 
within the FLN ranged from proletarian socialism to ultraconservatism 
in both the economic and social fields. 


D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

1. Methods for weakening existing authority and countermeasures 
by government 

a. Objectives 

The primary objective of the FLN was to keep the uprising alive, 
and develop it from mere rebellion to full-scale civil war. The uprising, 
launched by a small number of ill-equipped and isolated Algerians, scat¬ 
tered in small bands over the Algerian expanse, yielded to the FLN very 
little materially. However, it signalled a decisive turn of events in 
Franco-Algerian relations by bringing the Algerian nationalist movement 
out of its paralysis. If the uprising could be kept alive, it would ulti¬ 
mately leave the Algerian nationalists with two choices; side with France, 
or actively support the FLN. Attacks, therefore, of the November 1 
tjT? were not continued. With the element of surprise gone, such attacks 
against an alerted French Army and other security units, stationed in and 
around the urban Algerian centers, would nave resulted in the annihila¬ 
tion of the ALN, and the FLN movement with it. The task of the ALN, 
in that stage, was to fall back on the practically it. accessible rural areas, 
where French influence was virtually nonexistent, ei gage in guerrilla war¬ 
fare to give effective demonstrations of its continued existence, organise 
and develop its structures, and recruit the local population in the cause of 
the FLN. 

b. Illegal techniques 

i. Guerrilla warfare 

ALN strategy appears to have draw: on—and reversed—the 
tacke de Vhuile (grease spot) strategy of Marshal Lyautey of France. 
Lyautey had succeeded in pacifying Morocco in 1925 by massing his troops 
in settled areas and then spreading “in widening circles a French peace.” 34 
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The ALN, on the other hand, planted a few rebels in remote villages out¬ 
side the French peace. The task of these rebels was to win over and 
indoctrinate the villagers, thus enabling the ALN to acquire recruits, 
food, and hiding places. From these initial “grease spots” the pen^a- 
tion would move, in widening circles, to neighboring areas, eventually 
reaching the settled outposts under French control. Here the French 
hold on the Muslim population would be broken (1) by rebel guerrilla and 
terrorist action (direct attacks on French troops; assassinations; bomb 
throwing; strikes; boycott of French goods, ■ settlers, and Francoph>" 
Muslims; and economic sabotage) which would force the French adminis¬ 
tration to evacuate the area; or (2) as a result of the severity of French 
repression which generally followed such attacks and which tended to cast 
the population with the rebel camp. In the urban centers and c ; ties, 
which were mainly inhabited by settlers and which were strongly de¬ 
fended oy French forces, terrorism alone was used. 35 Terrorism 
aimed at Francophil Muslims, rural Muslim politicians, and created 

an atmosphere of anxiety favorable to the FiiN. It silenced the Fran¬ 
cophil Muslims, drove a wedge between settlers and Algerians, and forced 
the French administration to adopt sterner security measures, which 
meant that mere troops were tied down defending the cities and maintain¬ 
ing order. 

Tn the early stages of the revolution, guerrilla action was generally un¬ 
coordinated. Small units of less than 10 men, armed mostly with shot¬ 
guns and obsolete rifles, engaged isolated patrols only for the purpose of 
seizing their weapons. By 1956, when the ranks of the ALN had swelled 
and armaments had become more readily available, these guerrilla units 
were organized into sections of 85 men and light companies of 80 men. 
In 1957 and early 1958 coordinated major engagements at the battalion 
level were reported in the Collo Peninsula, El Milia, and Kabvle, Ouarsenis, 
and the northers section of the Department of Oran. In the second half 
;-i 1958, however, when these major engagements proved too costly to the 
ALN, the large units, heavy and vulnerable, were broken up and reor¬ 
ganized into light, self-sufficient, and highly mobile commando units. 

Hit-and-run tactics “against the shifting fringe of French strength,” 30 
by units seldo i larger than a company, characterized ALN action. Day¬ 
light and fair weather combat in which the overall superiority of the 
French forces could be brought to bear, were avoided. Guerrilla am¬ 
bushes, attacks on French units, convoys, and outposts, and acts of sabo¬ 
tage took place, in most instances, at night and during bad weather; and 
in almost every engagement they were abie to achieve surprise due to 
the help of the civilian population. 

In every operation tlie Algerians enjoy a basic advantage: their seemingly 
omnipresent civilian auxiliary, who serve as ‘human n.dar,’ scouts, intelligence 
agents, and guides. 57 

These guerrilla units acted on the population through persuasion and 
the use of terror. Their main targets were the. recalcitrant rural com¬ 
munities that refused to submit. In these communities the local leader- 
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ship, generally French-appointed and therefore presumed to be hostile, 
was eliminated by assassination, and the population was then forced to 
pay taxes, provide recruits and supplies, and participate in acts of ter¬ 
rorism and sabotage. Once compromised, these communities had nt> al¬ 
ternative but to make common cause with the FLN, thus pioviding the 
ALN units with safe bases of operations and the necessary lookouts and 
informants. However, these units ingratiated themselves with the local 
population, thereby gaining their continued confidence, by providing them 
with an efficient administration which settled their feuds, gave them pro- 
tection from neighboring raiuers, and, in many cases, established elemen¬ 
tary schools and medical clinics. 88 

ii. Terrorism 

Terrorism took the form of intimidation, assassination, and in¬ 
discriminate bombing. Francophil Muslims and rival nationalist leaders 
were at first warned by letters, bearing ALN letterhead and crest, to 
desist from cooperating with the French administrate*! or cease political 
activity not in conformity with FLN directives. Those who persisted 
were assassinated, and the order of execution, bearing ALN letterhead 
and crest, was left attached to the victim. This method, in effect, silenced 
opposition to the FLN and weakened the position of the French adminis¬ 
tration by depriving it of the support of some of the Muslim population 
and leaders. At the same time, it added to the prestige of the FLN 
among the masses because it tended to prove the effectiveness of the 
organization. 

Indiscriminate bombing—lobbing of hand grenades into crowds, and the 
placing of delayed-action bombs in streetcars, cafes, stadiums, etc.—was 
aimed at the European population. It created atmosphere of anxiety 
and suspicion which deepened the cleavage between the two main com¬ 
munities and made cooperation almost impossible. It also brought about 
violent measures of repression, which further antagonized the Muslim 
population and necessitated the stationing of more troops in the cities, 
iiius relieving some of the pressure put on the ALN forces in the rural 
areas. 

iii. Propaganda 

Propaganda was given special consideration by the FLN in and 
out of Algeria. Political officers were attached at all levels of command 
in the ALN to indoctrinate the soldiers and the public. Special broad¬ 
casts, beamed from Tunis, Cairo, and Damascus, and constant distribu¬ 
tion of leaflets, tracts, and the weekly FLN newspaper El Moujahid 
(The Fighter) constituted some of the other techniques. Propaganda 
appeals differed. To the educated Muslim the FLN attempted to explain 
the causes of the revolution with historical, economic, social, and political 
references. To the masses the FLN represented the revolution as a holy 
war in defense of Islam and ;he Arab heritage. In France the FLN 
relied on sympathetic journalists and writers to write books and pamph¬ 
lets supporting its cause. It made use of such existentialist writers as 
Jean-Paul Sartre and a number of church groups who were horrified at 
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the repressionary measures of the French Army. The main target of 
FLN propaganda were the French liberals. Propaganda appeals at¬ 
tempted to convince them that the war in Algeria was an unjust war and 
that the FLN action in Algeria arose from the same principles and aspi¬ 
rations that had led to the French Revolution. 

The FLN opened offices of information in the major capitals of the 
world. Through them propaganda literature was made available to the 
public, while the staffs of these offices made every attempt to establish 
contacts with the press and important officials, and took every opportunity 
to expound the FLN cause in public speeches and debates. It was hoped 
that these influential groups would be able to exert pressure on their 
respective governments either to support the FLN directly or persur.de 
France to negotiate. 

2. Methods for gaining support and countermeasures taken by gov¬ 
ernment 

a. Counterinsurgency 

The Algerian revolution caught France totally by surprise. The 
quiet years that had followed the May 1945 uprising had lulled the French 
administration into a false sense of security. Accordingly, the extent of 
the new revolt and the number of troops required to quell it were grossly 
underestimated. The French administration was convinced that it was 
facing another tribal uprising which could be crushed in a matter of a 
few months. When it became apparent that this was indeed a revolution, 
the French Army found itself unprepared. It lacked units in France 
suitable for this kind of warfare. The veterans of the war in Indochina 
had not yet returned, and the units that had been initially sent to Algeria 
were unable tc cope with the situation. They were NATO-type divisions, 
created for a European war. Heavy and massive, equipped to fight a 
frontal war, they proved to be unadaptable to the geographic conditions of 
•’ombat in Algeria, and ineffectual against the extremely flexible techniques 
of guerrilla warfare. 39 In February 1955 Jacques Soustelle, the newly 
appointed Governor General, described the military situation in these 
terms: 

. . . the resistance to terrorist aggression disposed of very feeble means:, reg¬ 
ular troops were few and poorly tr-’ned for the purpose;' little or no extra 
means; practically no helicopters, few light aircraft, almost no radio equip¬ 
ment . . .' ,0 

During the first 15 months of the revolution, the French Army resorted 
to small-scale combing operations. Several battalions were K.isilv massed 
to encircle and search a given area where guerrilla action had taken place, 
while the Gendarmerie arrested all known nationalists, regardless of politi¬ 
cal affiliation, and disarmed all of the clans and tribes, leaving the pro- 
x-rench defenseless and at the mercy of the ALN. These classical 
methods of fighting a tribal uprising yielded almost nothing, and served 
to alienate more and more Muslims. 

In April 1956 the French Army adopted new countermeasures. The 
pacification of Algeria was to be achieved by applying qnadrillage tactics 
—“a grid operation garrisoning in strength all major cities and, in dimin- 
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ishing force, all towns, villages, and farms of Algeria.'" Accordingly, 
French effectives were increased to 400,000 men; supersonic jet fighters 
were replaced with slower ground-support planes and helicopters; the 
Tunisian and Moroccan borders were thoroughly fenced off to cut the 
supply lines of the ALN; and areas of heavy ALN concentration were 
declared security zones. The inhabitants of these security zones were 
moved to resettlement camps; all villages and hamlets were burned; and 
only French troops were allowed in the security zones, with orders to shoot 
anything that moved. The tracking down of ALN units was then left to 
small and mobile handpicked units, generally paratroopers, whose total 
number never exceeded 50,000 men—a number roughly equal to the 
effectives of the ALN. The telling effect of these tactics soon prompted 
the FLN to step up terrorism in the cities, In an obvious attempt 
relieve the pressure on ALN units, and in an effort to break French 
attempts to pacify the population. 42 

b. Antiterrorist techniques 

The “Battle of Algiers” represen f 2 the best example of antiterrorist 
techniques. In January 1957 a census of the inhabitants of Algiers was 
taken, and new identity cards were issued which gave name, address, 
occupation, and place of business. Shortly thereafter, a regiment of the 
10th Paratroop Division sealed off the Casbah—the Muslim sector of the 
city—and checkpoints were established at the gates and at all strategic 
intersections within, with telecommunications between checkpoints. All 
persons wishing to leave the Casbah had to clear these checkpoints, while 
paratroop units conducted, at random, ratissages (raking operations), in 
which “homes were cordoned off and searched for suspicious persons, 
literature, and arms stores.” The paratroopers then proceeded to estab¬ 
lish a network of Hots (small islands). “Under this system, one person 
in each family group was designated as responsible for the hereabouts 
of all other members of the family. The responsible family man on every 
floor in every building was in turn responsible to a floor chief. Each 
floor chief was responsible to a building chief; all building men to a 
block leader, and so forth, until there was a chain of command stretching 
down from French headquarters to the bosom of every family. With 
this system in operation, the French command could lay hands on any 
Moslem in the Casbah within a matter of minutes.” By September 1957 
Algiers was completely under French control, and this system was applied 
to all major cities until terrorism had come t*' a ha! 4 . 45 * 

c. Civic action 

It was not until 1958, when the psychological advantage had passed 
to the FLN, that the French Army was able to stalemate the military 
situation and proceed to gain the support of the Muslim population through 
civic action. 

In order to win over the population, the French Army began a large- 
scale reform movement in the rural areas. It created the Specialized 
Administrative Sections (SAS) and the Centre d‘Instruction a la Guerre 
Psychologique in Paris, which was followed by the formation of Bureau? 
Psychologiques in Algeria. 
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The task of the Specialized Administrative Sections was to bring the 
French administration into the remote rural areas with the quadrillnge 
system, “engaging in all sorts of rehabilitation and construction projects.” 44 
French Arabic-speaking officers were specially trained in Algerian affairs 
and then sent to SAS installations. There they built schools, super, '., jd 
the educational system, provided the population with medical and dental 
services, initiated work projects to provide employment for the inhab¬ 
itants, and arbitrated local complaints. Another important aspect of SAS 
officers’ duty was the raising of self-defense (Harka) units. These 
units, recruited from the population, were designed to give their respective 
installation protection, but they occasionally participated in large anti¬ 
guerrilla operations. In pacified areas SAS installations came under 
civilian authority, but in borderline zones military control prevailed. As 
a whole, the effectiveness of these installations depended on the continued 
presence of French authority. When this authority was withdrawn, many 
returned to the FLN camp. 

The Psychological Bureaus were designed to support military and SAS 
operations. Three Loudspeaker and Leaflet companies were stationed in 
Algeria, and were responsible for loudspeaker appeals and leaflets that 
extolled the greatness of France, France’s respect for Algerian Muslim 
institutions, and France’s genuine desire to create a new integrated 
Algeria. 

E. Manner in Which Control of Government was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

On March 18, 1962, after protracted negotiations, an agreement was 
concluded between the French Government and the FLN at Evian-les- 
Baines, France. Both parties agreed to order a cease-fire on March 19, 
and France recognized the right of the Algerian people to self-determina¬ 
tion. By virtue of this agreement, a transitional period was to follow 
the immediate conclusion of the treaty, at the termination of which a 
.u'cional referendum was to be held to determine the future of Algeria. 
Until self-determination was realized, a provisional government and a 
court of nublic law were to be set up to administer and maintain law and 
order. A High Commissioner was to represent France and was to be re¬ 
sponsible for +he defense of the country and the maintenance of law and 
order in the last resort. Also included in the terms were provisions for a 
general amnesty, guarantees for individual rights and liberties, and 
clauses concerning future cooperation between France and Algeria, and 
settlement of litigations and military questions. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in Personnel, Governmental Institutions, Policy, and 
Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

On July 1, 1962, the national referendum was held : n Algeria and the 
overwhelming i majority of the population voted for independence. Shortly 
thereafter, members of the GPRA began to return to Algeria. As of 
July 15, however, the internal situation remains unclear. A split in the 
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ranks of the FLN ha3 paralyzed all aspect; of governmental activity. 
Only civil order continues to be maintained. No new governmental in¬ 
stitutions have been created, and no major changes in personnel and 
policy have occurred. In the absence of well-developed associations! 
groups, the role of force might very weli become paramount m determin¬ 
ing future political developments. Outside of the Armed Forces, one can 
hardly detect the existence of significant institutional groupings. This 
state of flux makes it extremely difficult to assess, in any way, the long 
range social and economic effects of the revolution. 

B. Other Effects 

On May 13, 1958, the French Army of Algeria, long embittered by the 
ineffectiveness of the French Government, staged a virtual coup d’e! 
which toppled the Fourth Republic. De Gaulle was returned to power on 
the assumption that he would keep Algeria French. When, however, the 
new President of the Fifth Republic gave indications that he was con¬ 
sidering independence for Algeria, thp army generals wno had been in¬ 
strumental in putting de Gaulle in office felt that they had been betrayed 
once more.* On April 22, 1961, elements of the army of Algeria, led 
by Generals Raoul Salan, Maurice Challe, Edmond Jouhaud and Andre 
Zeller, and a number of colonels, attempted another coup. “Their plan 
was to seize Algiers, to rally the armed forces in the name of army unity 
and French Algeria, and then to seize Paris, driving De Gaulle from 
Office.” 45 Algiers was seized, but the coup fizzled when the navy, the air 
force, and draftee units failed to support the generals. Challe and Zeller 
surrendered to the authorities, but the rest went into hiding, and sub¬ 
sequently created the terrorist Secret Army Organization (OAS). The 
aim of the OAS was to keep Algeria French despite de Gaulle by starting 
a counterrevolution. This, however, was never accomplished because the 
OAS failed to establish a foothold outside the large Algerian cities. Ter¬ 
rorism in the Algerian cities and in France was used instead. Assassi¬ 
nations and bombings became daily occurrences. After the conclusion of 
the Evian Agreement, the OAS stepped up its terrorist campaign, sin¬ 
gling out the Muslim population, in an attempt to provoke communal strife 
and the intervention of the French Army on the side of the settlers. With 
the apprehension of Jouhaud and Salan, the movement lost much of its 
impetus, and final secret agreements with the FLN put an end to OAS 
activity. 

It is noteworthy that the Algerian revolution est? ished the French 
Army as a political factor. In France the OAS had ihe sympathy of a 
large number of French officers, including Marshal Alphonse Juin. Many 
officers, most of them veterans of the war in Indochina, defected and 
joined the OAS. And although the navy, air force, and the vast majority 

‘The French Army has blamed the polio'-jars in ge-eral, ard the French demo¬ 
cratic system in particular, for the fall of /ranee in If40, their defeat in Indochina, 
and the loss of Morocco and Tunisia. After accepting defeat «t Dienbienp'nu, the 
French Army looked upon Algeria as the battlefield or. which it could vindicate its 
honor. 
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of the army did not support the generals in April 1962, they showed no 
willingness to crush the insurgent movement by force. The army had 
become so suspect that the defense of Paris against a possible invasion 
from Algiers was entrusted to Gendarmerie and Garde Mobile units. 
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AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF AREA AND 
REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENTS 

I. BACKGROUND 

A. Definition of Area 

As defined in this study, Africa south of the Sahara refers to that part 
of Africa lying between Dakar on the west coast, the Gulf of Aden on 
the east, and the Cape of Good Hope at the southern extremity of the 
continent. Although much of the territory of the Sudan lies within this 
area, that country, for historical reasons, i 0 not here considered part of 
sub-Saharan Africa. The island of Madagascar, officially know*, since I3GG 
as the Malagasy Republic, is included became of its historical associa¬ 
tion with Africa. Sub-Saharan Africa is generally referred to in Frencli 
sources as Afrique Noire (Black Africa), because its most distinguishing 
characteristic is its predominantly Negroid population. Although there 
are wide ethnic, cultural, and even racial variations among Black Afri¬ 
cans—and there are several million “Africans” of pure European or Asian 
descent who are permanently resident in south, central, and east Africa 
—the dominant characteristic of the area has, in recent decades, come to 
be its conscious identification with the Negroid elements. 

B. Geography 

In size, sub-Saharan Africa is comparable to the United States west of 
the Mississippi. The climate throughout most of the area is tropical and 
r ainy with very little seasonal variation. Around the Cape of Good 
Hope, however, it resembles that of the Mediterranean countries, and a 
temperate climate not very different from that of the United States pre¬ 
vails in :iie rest of the Union ot South Africa. Southern Rhodesia, and 
Kenya, though located at the Equator, also have a moderate climate owing 
to their high elevation. In west Africa and the Congo basin of central 
Africa dense tropical rain forests alternating with swamps, and savannahs 
situated on a plateau, punctuated by an occasional mountain range, are 
the prevailing geographical pattern. There is an arid desert region in 
southwest Africa, between Angola, Southern Rhodesia, and South Africa. 
The terrain of south and east Africa is more mountainous than the rest 
or sub-Saharan Africa. Here are located the great peaks Mount Kenya 
rid Kilimanjaro and a series of large lakes. One of these is the source of 
the Nile. The Nile, the Congo, the Niger, and the Zambezi Rivers have 
all been of great commercial and historical significance in the development 
of Africa south of the Sahara. Climate, terrain, and disease-carrying 
insects, such as the tsetse fiy, render large portions of Africa’s territory 
undesirable for human habitation. 
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C. People 

Sub-Saharan Africa’s more than 140 million inhabitants 1 present a 
greater racial and ethnic diversity than one finds in any other region of 
the world of comparable size. Over 3 million are of Europe* descend, 
and almost as many are of Asian descent, largely from the western part 
of India. The Black African majority are usually classified as belonging 
to three major linguistic groups: the Nilo-Hamitic branch, centered in 
northeast Africa; the Sudanic branch, centered in west Africa; and the 
Bantu branch, centered in south and east Africa. These ethnic groups are 
further subdivided into hundreds of tribes and clans, which, through 
lack of communication for hundreds of years, have developed separate 
languages and social customs. Only the Bantu tribes retain a degree r 
linguistic and cultural unity roughly comparable to that of the Indo- 
European “tribes” of Europe. In countries such as Kenya, Congo, and 
Cameroun. the three branches overlap and in some instances have inter¬ 
mingled. In the Congo basin and in the deserts of southwest Africa, there 
are pygmy tribes and Bushman-IIottentot tribes, generally believed to be 
the earliest inhabitants of Africa, which are culturally more primitive 
than the Bantu tribes in the area. 2 

Sub-Saharan Africa has not experienced population pressures ovc-r wide 
areas comparable to those confronting most of Asia in recent decades. 
Nevertheless, where European settlement has been particularly heavy, 
as in Kenya and parts of South Africa, or where very large-scale economic 
activity has taken place, overcrowding has resulted. Rapid urbanization 
has been one of the most striking demographic characteristics of Africa 
since World War II. The population of the Belgian Congo, for instance, 
was approximately one-third urbanized at the time of independence in 
1960. In most cases, tribal diversity has been maintained in urban areas, 
and residential segregation along tribal us well as racial lines has been 
the general rule. Political and social groupings have likewise followed 
tribal lines. 

•i. Religion 

Africa south of the Snhar" has no common religion, and this is another 
source of the region’s cultural diversity. Both Islam and Christianity 
have penetrated the region, coming from opposite directions and meeting 
in many places. In western Africa, the northern tribes is the “upcoun- 
try” are traditionally Muslim, while the southern tribe’ aiong the coast are 
often Christian. In eastern Africa, the coastal tribes have been widely 
converted to Islam by the \rab settlers, while many of the “upcountry” 
tribes have been converted to Christianity, Christian converts, Catholic 
and Protestant, are found in large numbers wherever European influence 
has been strongly felt. Black Africa’s first Christians were the Ethiopi¬ 
ans, who were converted early in the Christian era and have maintained 
their Coptic Orthodox Church ever since, although completely surrounded 
by the Muslims since the rise of Islam in the seventh century. The vast 
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majority of Africans are pagan animists, conforming to traditional tribal 
religious practices and belief patterns. 

E. Socio-Economics 

While millions of Black Africans continue to practice subsistence a:, 
culture or to lead seminomadic lives in the hinterlands, Africa south of 
the Sahara is dotted with enclaves of modern agricultural and industrial 
activity. Large-scale tropical plantations produce cocoa, coffee, peanuts, 
palm oil, bananas, cotton, and a variety of exotic spices and seasonings, 
and modem mining enterprises yield large quantities of copper, uranium., 
diamonds, gold, manganese, and bauxite. South Africa, the most highly 
industrialized country, is responsible for over 20 percent of the entire 
continent’s gross product, although its population is only 6 percent of the 
continent’s population. 8 South Africa’s L5 million or so European residents 
derive most of the benefit. The standard of living among the European 
population of South Africa, the Rhodesias, ar.d Kenya is comparable to 
that of the United States. The division of wealth has varied cor., i ierabiy 
from territory to territory. One generalization which can be made is 
that in tropical Africa, where Europeans did not settle permanently in 
large numbers, and where an African middle class has developed, the 
division of the wealth has not followed racial lines to the same extent as 
in southern and eastern Africa. The coastal cities of west Africa, such 
as Dakar, Conakry, Freetown, Monrovia. Abidjan, Lagos, and Douala, 
have a more highly developed indigenous middle class than any other part 
of sub-Saharan Africa. The mining cities which have mushroomed in the 
former Belgian Congo, the Rhodesias, and South Africa during the post¬ 
war period display considerably less social stability and are characterized 
by their large urban proletariat of partially detribalizcu, semieducated 
African laborers. 4 

II. WESTERN IMPACT ON THE AREA 

l'he impact of the West on Africa south of the Sahara has varied from 
one territory to another as a consequence of such factors as the duration 
and intensity of European influence, the number of Europeans perma¬ 
nently settled in the area, and the nature of the indigenous African culture. 

A. Colonial Rule 

Although European contacts with Black Africa began as early as the 
15 i h century, the colonial period did not really begin until the last of the 
19th century. By comparison with north Africa and Asia, most of sub- 
Saharan Africa has experienced a relatively recent and brief encounter 
with European colonialism. Only the coastal settlements have had con¬ 
tinuous contacts with Europe for more than a century, and many parts of 
the interior were not touched by European influence until the beginning 
of the present century. 

The Portuguese, Dutch, British, and other European traders who fre¬ 
quented the west coast of Africa after 1500 came primarily in search ox 
slaves, spices, ivory, and gold. They were not coloniai administrators or 
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permanent settlers, and their political influence was confined to the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the forts and trading posts they built along the coast. 
The social effects of their coming, however, were disastrous for the in¬ 
digenous culture, which was one of the most highly developed in Africa 
south of the Sahara. Slavery, which had long been practice! in west 
Africa, was internationalized, and a large-scale slave trade soon developed 
with the newly discovered Americas. Deprived of millions of their ablest 
inhabitants, west Africa and the Congo regions were weakened materially 
and socially at a time when European technology and material power were 
already far superior to those or sub-Saharan Africa. The slave trade 
also paved the way for colonial rule; one of the justifications for European 
intervention in the 19th century was the suppression of the slave trade. 

In 1885, at the Congress of Berlin, the European powers agreed amon t 
themselves on the partitioning of Africans remaining "unclaimed” terri¬ 
tory. During the last quarter of the 19th century, in what has been re¬ 
ferred to as the “scramble for Africa.” European colonial rule was ex¬ 
tended to the remotest hinterlands of the “Dark Continent.” Portugal 
and Spain retained their original footholds, but Britain, France, Germany, 
and Belgium were the major European colonial powers. 

After World War I, Germany’s west African colonies, Togoland and 
Kamerun, were partitioned between France and Britain. German South 
West Africa was awarded to South Africa, then a part of the British 
Empire, and German East Africa became Tanganyika, administered by 
the British, and Ruanda-Urundi, administered by the Belgians. Although 
in practice they were treated like colonies of the administering European 
power, the former German colonies were technically not colonial terri¬ 
tories but League of Nations mandate territories. After World War II 
they became U.N. trusteeship territories. 

In the period between World Wars I and II, British, French, Belgian, 
and Italian colonial administrators, business interests, missionaries, and 
others sought actively to consolidate their countries’ political, economic, 
and cultural influences in Africa. At this time all of sub-Saharan Africa 
was under colonial administration except Liberia and Ethiopia; the former 
existed in a semicolonial state of economic and diplomatic dependence on 
the United States. Liberia, founded in the I830’s by emancipated Ameri¬ 
can Negro slaves, was heavily dependent on American business interests, 
such as Firestone Rubber and certain shipping lines. Ethiopia had re¬ 
tained its independence partly because of its physical isolation, partly 
because this ancient Christian country enjoyed the economic and diplo¬ 
matic support of the British, who were the dominant European power in 
east Africa and Egypt. In 1935 Ethiopia was invaded by Mussolini’s army 
and until its liberation by the British in 1941 was administered as a part 
of Italy’s short-lived African empire. Ethiopia’s brief experience with 
European colonialism is illustrative of the positive content of colonialism 
throughout sub-Saharan Africa; the Italians buiic schools, roads, and other 
public facilities which very likely would not have been built by the 
Ethiopians. 
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B. European Settlement 

European influences have naturally been felt most strongly in those 
parts of Africa where there have been large concentrations of Euro¬ 
peans permanently resident ever a long time. In tropical Africa, Eu.. 
peans did not settle permanently, primarily because of the climate, but 
in many parts of south and east Africa, where the climate is generally 
temperate, Europeans settled in large numbers. They first came in 
the 17th century, when Dutch and French Protestants landed in the Cape¬ 
town region of South Africa. South Africa was a Dutch colony until the 
19th century, when as a result of the Napoleonic Wars the British occu¬ 
pied the country. During the 19th century, English settlers came to 
South Africa in large numbers, and thus began the intense rivalry 
between the two European peoples which culminated in the Boer War at 
the end of the century. The descendents of the Dutch settlers are called 
“Afrikaners” and speak a language derived fmiri 17th century Dutch. 

In the 1880’s English and Afrikaner settlers pushed norilnv-id from 
South Africa into the Rhoderias. South of the Zambezi River, in Southern 
Rhodesia, there is a large concentration of European settlers which dates 
from this time. The only other large concentration of European settlers 
in sub-Saharan Africa is in the British crown colony of Kenya, which was 
settled during the early decades of this century, primarily by the British. 
Southern Rhodesia’s European population is around 200,000 in a total of 
almost 3 million, while Kenya has 60,000 Europeans in a population of 
over 6 million. 

In all three areas of permanent European settlement, the indigenous 
African population and the large Indian minority have been subjected to 
political, social, and economic discrimination. The non-Europeans have 
not shared in the high standard of living enjoyed by the European minor¬ 
ity, nor, except in Kenya, have they shared in the political rights which 
the European elite have gradually won from the British. Africans in 
these areas, and especially in South Africa, are more influenced by Euro¬ 
pean ways than in other parts of Black Africa; however, most Africans 
in South .*• :rica regard European culture as an alien and hostile culture 
imposed on them by white Europeans, and there is little of the conscious 
identification with Europe that one finds, for instance, in the former 
French protectorate of Tunisia. 

C. Interaction of European and African Cultures 

The impact of European colonialism and settlement on the indigenous 
peoples of sub-Saharan Africa has been conditioned to a large extent by 
the nature of the African culture in each area. For instance, west African 
tri'-cs were more advanced culturally than the Bantu tribes of south and 
east Africa. West Africans had long been in contac t with the Arab world 
and many tribes had been converted to Islam. Several Negro-Muslim 
empires had risen and fallen during Furope’s Middle Ages, and some 
coastal tribes had developed a complex system of tropical agriculture, 
with a plantation economy based on slave labor and an elite ruling and 
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leisure class which patronized the arts. West African artists worked in 
bronze and indigenous hard woods. While these political and societal 
relationships were upset by the arrival of the European slave traders after 
1500, the west African was better prepared than the Bantu and other 
African groups for the cultural impact of Europe. Some oi ihe tradi¬ 
tional elite maintained their identity throughout the colonial period and 
have been active in the contemporary nationalist movement. 

The more isolated Bantu tribes were culturally less advanced when 
Europeans began settling in their areas in large numbers. Most of the 
Bantu were seminomadic peoples who had developed a pastoral economy 
based on cattle. Their encounter with Europeans in South Africa, Rho¬ 
desia, and Kenya resulted in a breakdown in their tribal cultures and, i • 
most instances, in the destruction of their traditional elite. In the 19u. 
century, the European settlers carried on a series of small wars with the 
Zulus, the major Bantu people of South Africa. Comparable in many re¬ 
spects to the frontier wars with the American Indians during this period, 
these military encounters led to the destruction of the Zulus’ traditional 
cultural patterns and left a heritage of considerable bitterness. 

One Bantu group which has displayed remarkable ability to adapt to 
European hegemony and preserve its traditional culture and tribal elite 
under colonial rule is the Baganda tribe in the British protectorate of 
Uganda. A highly developed group of settled agriculturists, the Baganda 
have maintained their “parliamentary” system of government and heredi¬ 
tary monarchy with a dynasty dating back for many centuries. The 
Baganda benefited from the fact that few Europeans settled in their area 
of east Africa, although it is one of the most fertile regions of the 
continent. One of the positive contributions of European colonialism has 
been the development of Makerere University in Uganda. 

The European impact has varied widely among the various tribal groups 
For instance, the coastal tribes of west Africa, which have had the longest 
and most intensive contacts with Europe, have become the most Western- 
educated and technically proficient element in sub-Saharan Africa, while 
the tribes farther inland have lagged behind in education and technical 
know-how. In many cases, the tribes which have become most Western¬ 
ized were small tribes which traditionally had been inferior to others in 
the area. Thus, traditional power relationships have been reversed by 
the process of Westernization. This disparate spread of European in¬ 
fluences explains much of the recent intertribal conflh-t in Black Africa. 
The Ashanti in Ghana, the Fulani in Nigeria and Cimeroun, the Lulua 
in the Congo, and the Masai in Kenya are all examples of traditionally 
dominant tribes which have been placed at a political disadvantage by 
the Westernization of other tribes in the area. The Kikuyu in Kenya 
and the Baluba in the Congo became Westernized through their associa¬ 
tion with European settlers, and these tribes ha* e been the most active in 
the nationalist movement. The tradition-oriented Masai and Lulua, on 
the other hand, have looked to the British and Belgian authorities respec¬ 
tively for protection of their tribal interests. 8 
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Another important effect of European colonialism was the partitioning 
of tribal areas between two or more European powers. The Ewe, a west 
African coastal tribe, was partitioned into the German colony of Togo- 
land, the French colony of Dahomey, and the British colony of Gold Coast, 
and the Hausa and Fukni tribes of the west African "upeour,:ry” 
were divided by colonial borders separating French and British Africa. 
Colonial boundaries in west Africa generally ran inland from coastal set¬ 
tlements, while ethnic boundaries tended to rin parallel to the coast. 
Another example of tribal partition occurred around the mouth of the 
Congo River, where the historically powerful Bakongo tribe iive in Portu¬ 
guese Angola, French Equatorial Africa, and the former Belgian Congo. 
The Somali tribesmen in east Africa are scattered through Ethiopia, 
Kenya, and their newly independent homeland of Somalia. These ex¬ 
amples of conflict between political and ethnic boundaries have already 
been the source of considerable political unrest, and they promise to be a 
continuing irritant.® 

III. REVOLUTIONS IN SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA 

Although active nationalist movements have developed in Africa south 
of the Sahara since World War II, there have been no colonial revolutions 
on the order of those in north Africa and Asia. Instead, nationalism has 
assumed a variety of forms, ranging from the violence of Mau Mau ter¬ 
rorists in Kenya to negotiated transfers of sovereignty from European 
colonial administrations to African nationalist political cadres. Since 
Ghana obtained its independence by peaceful means in 1957, there have 
been numerous similar instances of nonviolent decolonialization. 

As defined in this study of revolutions, some examples of revolutionary 
activity in sub-Saharan Africa have been the political riots in the French 
Ivory Coast in 1948-50, the Mau Mau revolt in Kenya in 1952-53, the 
guerrilla war in French Cameroun in 1955-60, the Angolan revolt begun in 
".‘ISO, the military coup d’etat in the Congo in September I960, and the 
abortive coup d’etat in Ethiopia in December 1960 against its own indigen¬ 
ous government. 

Revolutionary activity by African nationalists in Kenya, the Ivory 
Coast, and Cameroun has displayed a number of common characteristics, 
such as violent tactics, a tribal-based organization, and Western-educated 
leadership. It is definitely known that there was considerable Communist 
influence in both the Ravaamblenent Democratique Africain * (RDA) or¬ 
ganization, which was responsible for the riots in Ivory C -ast, and the 
Camerounian nationalist organization, the Union de3 Populations Cam- 
^roumisea (UPC). However, despite the claims of European settlers 
in Kenya, no connection betu een the Mau Mau organization and the Com¬ 
munist movement has ever been proved to exist. 

French Communists who had infiltrated the RDA leadership at the time 
of its formation in 1946 urged the African leaders to adopt a militant 
nationalist line. By organizing mass meetings and distributing slogans 
and propaganda leaflets attacking European "exploitation” and demand- 
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ing equal rights for the African in all spheres of life, the RDA built up a 
membership of several hundred thousand in the first 2 years. Although 
it was an interterritorial and comprehensive nationalist party with local 
branches throughout French Africa, the RDA’s mass support was based 
primarily in the Ivory Coast. In 1948-49, the RDA instigte: 1 a wave of 
violence in the form of political strikes, boycotts, and riots at political 
rallies. The French authorities vigorously suppressed these disturbances 
and were supported by conservative elements of the African population. 
In February 1950 African “moderates” called on France to send in troops 
to suppress the RDA as a “foreign party,” and in Octohei 1950 the 
RDA’s African leadership broke completely with the French Communists. 7 
The UPC in Cameroun retained its connections with the Communists and 
left the RDA in 1951. The revolutionary activities of the UPC are r r»- 
marized in another part of this section.* 

The Mau Mau revolt broke out in 1952. when a secret organization 
among the Kikuyu, Kenya’s most westernized African tribe, began a cam¬ 
paign of organized terror, directed at first against Airicans employed by 
the British colonial administration, and later against European settlers. 
Like the UPC in French Cameroun, the Mau Mau was tribal-based, and 
at least some of its leaders were Western-educated. The leaders made 
extensive use of tribal superstitions and ritual oaths to maintain the loy¬ 
alty of their followers and to exert psychological pressure on Africans 
who sided with the Europeans. Little is known definitely about the 
instigators and organizers of the Mau Mau, although European settlers 
have alleged that its leader was Jomo Kenyatta, a leading Kikuyu intel¬ 
lectual and nationalist politician who, in his 50’s, was head of the Kenya 
African Union, a welfare and political organization for urbanized Africans. 
Kenyatta was tried and convicted of complicity in the “Mau Mau” move¬ 
ment, largely on the basis of such circumstantial evidence as his earlier 
writing and the fact that he had been to Moscow in the 1930’s. 8 

Little information is available on the revolt which has been brewing in 
the Portuguese colony of Angola since the end of 1960. However, it is 
known that a guerrilla organization has been conducting paramilitary 
■iterations against Portuguese settlers and Africans whom the nationalists 
accuse of collaborating with the Portuguese authorities. The leader of 
the guerri'ia bands, which probably number in the thousands, is said to 
be Roberto Holden, a Protestant mission-educated African nationalist 
leader of the illegal Unido das Populacoes de Angola (UPA). The An¬ 
golan rebels are believed to be receiving ronsiderab’f materia! and politi¬ 
cal support from nationalist groups based in the former Belgian Congo, 
which borders Angola on a lengthy and poorly guarded frontier. Portu¬ 
guese authorities have reacted by sending additional troops and war 
materiel and by intensifying an already rigid censorship and other repres¬ 
sive police measures in the colony. 9 

Of the two military coups d’etat which occurred in sub-Saharan Africa 
in 1960, the one which overthrew the Lumumba regime in the newly 

* See pp. 291 fit. 
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independent and politically unstable former Belgian Congo has been sum¬ 
marized in a later part of this section.* The abortive coup which took 
place in the ancient kingdom of Ethiopia on December 14, 1960, has been 
characterized as “a palace revolution organized by some of the Emperor’s 
most trusted officials rather than by Ethiopia’s considerable body of 
‘angry young men’.” 10 The leaders were two brothers, one the com¬ 
mander of the Imperial Guard and the other a provincial governor. Tak¬ 
ing advantage of Emperor Haile Selassie’s temporary absence from the 
country, the rebels tooK control of the palace and the Addis Ababa radio 
station and announced that Haile Selassie had been deposed in favor of 
his son, Crown Prince Asfaw Wossen. Although the rebels proclaimed 
an end to “3,000 years of tyranny and oppression,” the coup was totally 
lacking in popular support, and Haile Selassie returned a few days later, 
after loyal elements, particularly in the Ethiopian Army, had regained 
control of the situation. The two leaders of the coup were hanged pub¬ 
licly, and other officers of the Imperial Guard who were actively involved 
have been tried and punished. The Crown Prince has been absolved of 
any complicity. The significance of the short-lived revolution was that, it 
demonstrated the vulnerability of Ethiopia’s Westernizing oligarchy to 
the type of political unrest which has been sweeping the rest of Africa 
and the Middle East. 

IV. PROSPECTS AND OUTLOOK 

The examples of revolutionary activity cited above and those discussed 
in the following parts of this section suggest the pattern of revolutionary 
activity which may be expected to develop in Black Africa in the coming 
decade. With the end of European colonial rule, revolutionary activity 
will be directed against the indigenous African regimes which take the 
place of colonial administrations, and in those parts of south and east 
Africa in which European settlers dominate the political scene, a pro¬ 
tracted campaign of guerrilla warfare and terrorist operations by an 
African nationalist underground organization may develop. The post¬ 
independence military coup in Congo, the unsuccessful palace revolt in 
Ethiopia, .md the continued guerrilla war against the newly independent 
government of Cameroun illustrate the forms of revolutionary activity 
with which the emerging nations of Africa can expect to have to deal. 
The Mau Mau activity in Kenya and the Angolan revolt are significant 
portents for South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, and Kenya. 

A. Independent African Territories 

The two oldest independent states in Black Africa, Ethiopia and Liberia, 
ace particularly vulnerable to revolution because of their conservative 
political structures and narrowly based ruling elite. Ethiopia’s form of 
government is an autocracy embodied in the persm of the emperor and 
political participation is strictly limited to a small group. In an attempt 
to modernize his tradition-oriented and economically underdeveloped 

* See pp. SOI ff. 
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country, Emperor Haile Selassie has sent a number of young Ethiopians 
from the Amharie oligarchy abroad to study. On returning to Ethiopia 
these Western-educated cadre3 represent a possible source of danger to 
the traditional elite, which includes the hierarchy of the Coptic Church, 
the palace functionaries, and the emperor himself. Frequent - ’ministra- 
tive transfer's about the country are thought to be one of the emperor’s 
ways of preventing the formation of centers of opposition to his regime. 

Liberia’s Government is patterned after that of the United States, but 
in practice the political process is almost exclusively in the hands of a 
few thousand English-speaking and coastal-dwelling descendants of the 
American Negro slaves who founded the country. The interior i3 in¬ 
habited by tribal peoples who long have been treated as colonial subjects 
by the coastal population. The development of nationalism in west Afrr 
has forced the ruling elite, headed by President William Tubman, to 
devote more attention to the political and social integration of the tribal 
interior with the Westernized coastal elements. In September 1961 the 
Liberian Government was faced with widespread stnxea «»nd demonstra¬ 
tions, which government sources attributed to Communist influences among 
the tribesmen in the interior. 

The states of sub-Saharan Africa which have recently emerged from 
what was British, French, Belgian, and Italian Africa are particularly 
vulnerable to revolutionary activity. In the first place, these countries 
lack national unity. Secondly, they are confronted with what has aptly 
been called “the revolution of rising expectations.’’ Moreover, as time 
passes, a “generational cleavage” will develop between the younger genera- 
tior and the generation which came to power at the time of independence. 
Finally, many of the political elite came to power virtually without a 
struggle and through very little effort of their own; consequently, they 
lack the organizational support, the political experience, and the emotion¬ 
al appeal among the masses that a prolonged nationalist struggle confers 
on its leaders. The Congo’s political elite, for example, which came to 
power precipitately, has demonstrated extreme instability in the post¬ 
independence period. 

All these states face severe economic difficulties; all of them are 
underdeveloped and heavily dependent cn a few key agricultural exports 
for the revenue to pay for the technical equipment and manufactured 
goods they must import in order to modernize their economies. They 
face inflation in the midst of poverty, which seems to be the price of the 
rapid economic de\ olopment to which Black Africa’s political leaders are 
irrevocably committed. An already narrow range of economic alterna¬ 
tives is further limited by political and psychological factois. For in¬ 
stance, economic logic would dictate the retention of financial and com¬ 
mercial ties with the West; however, for psychological reasons, many of 
these links with the former colonial powers have been broken. The 
political elite of these countries must find ways of satisfying the social 
and economic aspirations of the masses if they are to remain in power. 

National independence has invariably widened the scope of popular 
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participation in the political process; consequently, the “revolution of ris¬ 
ing expectation?” is likely to result in political revolution. 

Unfortunately, the new states of Africa are peculiarly lacking in the 
kind of national unity which older states can usually invoke for political 
stability in times of crisis. Tribal boundaries seldom correspond to J he 
frontiers inherited from the colonial period, yet tribal ties are usually 
the strongest loyalties. Rival political factions may identify with rival 
tribal groups and thereby gain the advantage of a definite geographic 
base of operations. Also, in a society where even the urban population is 
less conscious of belonging to .socio-economic groups (i.e., in Marxist termi 
nology “lacks class consciousness”) than of belonging to different tribal 
groups, politics naturally tend to be less ideological and nationa'l-based 
and more personal and tribr.l-based. 

The advantages of a geographic base of political support range from the 
conventional advantages typified in our country by the “Solid South” to 
the availability of such a territorial base for guerrilla operations against 
the central government. For example, in Cameroon the .haionary 
movement has been centered in the Bamileke trbal district, and in Kenya 
the Mau Mau movement was exclusively based on the Kikuyu tribe 
and centered in their rural districts and urban quarters. In the Congo 
rival political factions have taken geographic positions which have at¬ 
tracted both tribal popular support and international diplomatic support. 
Thus, the Lumumba faction is based in Stanleyville and Orientale Province, 
has wide support among local tribes, and has received diplomatic backing 
from f uinea, Ghana, and the Soviet bloc. Tahombe is based in the rich 
min' ^ province of Katanga and is supported by the Baluba and other 
local tribes and by the European settlers. The central government under 
President Kasavubu is based in Leopoldville among the Bakongo tribe 
ana has the diplomatic support of the United Nations and the Western bloc. 


B. European-Dominated Areas 

Colonial revolutions on the order of those in French North Africa may 
be expected in the coming decade throughout the European-dominated 
areas ot eouth and east Africa. They may be violent, as in Algeria, or 
they may be accomplished with a minimum of violence, as in Tunisia. It 
is difficult to imagine, however, that the political, economic, and social 
domination of the European minority over the non-European majority can 
continue without changes in the power relationships among these ethnic 
groups. These, in turn, may take on the proportions of a pol'*ical revolu¬ 
tion. The situation in the more important of these areas is briefly dis¬ 
cussed next. 

In Kenya, such changes have been going on since 1960, when the emer¬ 
gency proclaimed during the Mau Mau revolt was officially ended and 
African politics returned to legal channels. In 1061, the British colonial 
authorities permitted a nationally-elected legislative assembly with an 
African majority; however, the African majority was not so Isrge as it 
would have been under the formula of “one man, one vote,” which is the 
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unanimous demand of African politicians. A delicate balance prevails 
in Kenya between conservative European settlers; a moderate European 
element organized as the New Kenya Group and led by Michael Blundell; 
the Indian minority, which is larger than the European but considerably 
smaller than the African population; and the African nationJ'tfs, who 
are divided chiefly into the Kenya African Nationalist Union (KANU), 
led by Tom Mboya and supported by Kikuyu and Luo tribesmen, and the 
Kenya African Democratic Union (KADU), led by Ronald Ngala and 
supported by the Masai and several minor tribes. The British Govern¬ 
ment has played the role of “honest broker” and intermediary between 
these factions in the interest of achieving a peaceful transition from a 
European-dominated society to a multiracial one. Since 1858 there have 
been reports of a clandestine movement organized as a successor to th<- 
Mau Mau, known as the Kiama Kia Muingi (KKM); its relationship, if 
any, to African nationalist political organizations is not known. 11 

Southern Rhodesia, a self-governing dominion in the British Common¬ 
wealth, is another area dominated by European settlers. Along with the 
British protectorates of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Southern 
Rhodesia is part of the Central African Federation. Although the three 
territories are economically complementary, African nationalists in Nyasa¬ 
land and the Rhodesias have been unanimously opposed to the federation, 
because its practical effect has been to extend the strong European settler 
influences of Southern Rhodesia over the other two territories. Since 
19G0 there has been increased political unrest and violence between Afri¬ 
can nationalists and white authorities in the Federation. African na¬ 
tionalists in Nyasaland, led by Dr. Hastings Banda and the Malawi 
Congress Party, have been most successful in obtaining political conces¬ 
sions, and this country seems to be taking the course of other British 
African territories toward eventual independence. African nationalists in 
Northern Rhodtsia have had more difficulty, since this territory is the 
center of large-scale copper mining and border * on the politically un¬ 
settled Katanga Province of the Congo. Son.' l >’r.a Rhodesia may either 
follow the multiracial pattern which seems «/> be emerging in Kenyan 
polAics, or the dominant whites may turn to Sc jth A .rica’s racial policies. 
In any event, Southern Rhodesia is highly vulnerable to the type of na¬ 
tionalist revolution which has developed in Angola. 

Since the Sharpesville riots in April 1860 and the police repressions 
which ensued. South Africa’s vulnerability to g rerrilla warfare and ter- 
rorist activity Isd by African and Indian nation^ist-s " ■ ■ ^ bprornc evident. 
South African authorities have reacted to non-European opposition by 
increased police repression and surveillance. The official doctrine of 
apartheid (separateness), which calls for separate economic, social, and 
political development for each ethnic group in South Africa, has been 
further implemented by introducing segregation along racial and even 
tribal lines in institutions of higher education. The development of the 
“Bantuatans,” as they are called, is regarded by critics of apartheid as 
economically unfeasible and certain to lead to eventual political fragmen- 
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tation of the country along tribal lines. Although both English-speaking 
and Afrikaner-speaking whites are o\ erwhelmingly opposed to altering 
the dominant role of the European in South African society, the Afrikaner 
element is particularly unprepared to accept changes in the power rela¬ 
tionships among the European and non-European elements of the pop:, 
lation. Afrikaner resentment against criticism of apartheid by other 
members of the British Commonwealth led in 1961 to the withdrawal of 
South Africa from the Commonwealth and the proclamation of a repub¬ 
lic. Independent Black African states have added stimulus to the grow¬ 
ing opposition of world opinion to South Africa’s racial policies. At 
present there is no independent Black African territory on the borders of 
South Africa, but an independent Angola, for example, would provide a 
base of operations for South African non-European guerrilla bands. 

Portuguese Angola on the west coast of southern Africa and M<>;.... 
bique on the east coast both have sizable European minorities. There 
are around 200,000 Europeans permanently resident in Angola, and 
around 60,000 in Mozambique; Angola has a total population of about 4.5 
million and Mozambique of 6.2 million. Illegal African nationalist organi¬ 
zations are active in both countries, and the Portuguese have had to resort 
to large-scale military operations against guerrilla bands in northern 
Angola. A prolonged struggle similar to the Algerian conflict might be 
expected in Angola if Portugal were militarily ar.d economically prepared 
for it. The Government of Portugal is a dictaiorship, headed since the 
1930’s by Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, and the Salazar regime has 
recently lost some support in Portugal and among Portuguese settlers in 
Africa. Portuguese settlers have traditionally been more ready than 
other Europeans to accept Africans on equal terms, and for this reason 
the chances of arriving at a workable multiracial system would seem to 
be much better in Portuguese Africa than in the other European- 
dominated territories of south and east Africa. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN FRENCH CAMEROUN 

1958-1960 


SYNOPSIS 

In 1955, the Union des Populations Camercunaises (UPC), a militant 
nationalist political organization in French Cameroun, was outlawed for 
its part in the nationalist agitation and violent. anti-European demonstra¬ 
tions and riots which occurred in May of that year. The UPC’s open 1 / 
admitted connection with the French Communist Party was cited as a rea¬ 
son for banning it. Leaders of the UPC either went underground or into 
exile, and from 1956 to 1960 they conducted an intense campaign of terror 
and guerrilla warfare against both the French colonial administration 
and the African leadership to which the French were gradually trans¬ 
ferring governmental authority. That the UPC revolutionaries were not 
successful was largely due to France’s decision to relinquish control ovjr 
the country voluntarily, leaving behind an indigenous administration 
strong enough to contain the revolution by a combination of military force 
and political concessions. After French rule came to an end early in 1960 
there were sporadic outbreaks of violence led by UPC factions still 
operating in one tribal area; however, a major part of the UPC had re¬ 
turned to constitutional politics and was functioning as a legal opposition 
party which solved the demands of the southern tribes and opposed con¬ 
tinued reliance on French military support. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 

CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

At the end of World War I, Germany's West African colony of Kamerun 
was divided into British and French zones, which were administered by 
-nose powers as mandate territories under the League of Nations. In 
practice, these territories became colonial possessions, British Cameroons 
being integrated into the British colony of Nigeria and French Cameroun 
being integrated into French Equatorial Africa. 

French Cameroun, comprising aVmt four-fifths cf the former German 
colony, was more highly developed economically and culturally and more 
politically conscious than other parts of French Equatorial Africa. The 
memory of their past association with German, British, Dutch, Portu¬ 
guese, and other European traders, missionaries, and adventurers stimu¬ 
lated an awareness of the outside world among the tribal peoples of the 
southern part of the territory that was not shared by the more isolated 
peoples of the northern interior regions. 

After World War II a nationalist movement developed in this southern 
region, and Camerounian trade union leaders and intellectuals established 
ties with the nationalist leadership of other African territories and with 
French leftists, who were then the only European political group sympa¬ 
thetic to African nationalism. The most celebrated expression of this 
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nationalism was the Bamako conference held in French West Africa in 
1946. From this meeting of African nationalists and European leftists, 
many of whom were Communists, came the Reassemblement Dcmocra- 
tique Africaine (RDA), a comprehensive interterritorial nati 'alist or- 
ganization with-local affiliates in every French African colonial territory. 
The Camerounian UPC was such an affiliate until 1951, when it broke with 
the RDA over the expulsion of Communist members and influence from 
the RDA. 

II. the environment of the revolution 

A. Description of Country 

1. Physical characteristics 

Located on the west coast of Africa, just north of the Equator, the 
territory which prior to 1960 was known as French Cameroon was bounded 
on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, the British coicinui territories of 
Nigeria and the British Cameroons, on the north by Lake Chad, and on the 
east and south by French Equatorial Africa and the small Spanish colony 
of Rio Muni. Its triangular-shaped territory is somewhat larger than 
the state of California. The terrain is characterized in the southern and 
coastal regions by lowlands and a gradually rising plateau, which gives 
way in the northern and inland regions to mountain ranges up to 8,000 
feet in elevation. The climate in the southern and central parts of Cam- 
eroun is tropical, and the annual rainfall is weli over 100 inches; there 
are dense forests with heavy tropical undergrowth. Farther inland and 
in the northern region, generally known as the “savannahs," rainfall is 
considerably lighter, and the characteristic vegetation is tall graases and 
small trees. There are four river systems, emptying into the Atlantic, of 
which the largest is the Sanaga River. 1 

2. The people 

The population of French Cameroun was estimated in 1951 to be just 
over 3 million; of these, only about 12,000 were Europeans. Population 
do: :ity was greatest in the coastal region around Douala, Cameroon’s 
leading seaport and commercial center. Douala had a population in the 
1950’s of almost 100,000, or whom about 5,00l) were Europeans. The 
administrative capital, farther inland, is Yaounde, a city numbering 
around 30,000 in 1951, of whom some 3,000 were European. The native 
population is divided into more than 200 separate tribe*' speaking as many 
separate languages and dialects. The majority of the Camerounians 
speak languages belonging to the Bantu family: for instance, the impor¬ 
tant Douala, Basa, and Bamileke tribes in the southern region are Bantu. 
The Bamileke, numbering a half million, are the leading tribe in the 
southern regions and their language is often referred to as “Bantoid” 
because it varies so markedly from other Bantu dialects. The nor'hern 
tribes speak languages related to the Sudanie family; for instance, the 
important Hausa and the Fulani tribes, whose kinsmen are found 'hrough- 
out West Africa, are Sudanie. There are also a few thousand pygmies 
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in Cemeroun, bat these people have not taken an active, n&rt in the socio¬ 
political life of the country^ 

3. Communications 

Although primitive by European and American standards, French 
Camcroun’s communication facilities were not inferior by West. African 
standards. Transportation and communication facilities were most high¬ 
ly developed in the coastal region between Douala and Yaounde. The 
German-built railway system in the Douala area, designed to serve Eu- 
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ropean banana plantations, wa3 extended by the French to Yaounde in 
the interior. In 1956 there were 323 miles of railway. The French con¬ 
structed over 6,000 miles of roads, of which 343 were paved. Internal 
river transport was negligible; however, the harbor facilities at Douala 
were well equipped for external water transport. There weio urge air¬ 
ports at Douala and Yaounde, and a number of smaller fields (22) through¬ 
out the country.* 

4. Natural resources 

Other than fertile soil and tropical climate, the country’s only impor¬ 
tant natural resources are its extensive bauxite deposits, in the coastal 
region along the Sanaga River, and large but unexploited iron deposits on 
the coast near Kribi. 4 


B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

The economy of French '"‘ameioun ,vas based primarily on agricul¬ 
ture. The country was self-sufficient in foodstuffs. The leading agricul¬ 
tural export crops were cocoa, coffee, and bananas, followed by timber, 
tobacco, rubber, and peanuts. Most of the banana production came from 
European-owned plantations in the Douala area. Industry was limited, 
although at Edea, on the Sanaga River, there was a modern aluminum 
plant, with a capacity of 45,000 tons per year, and at Eseka there was a 
large modern sawmill. Electricity for the Edea aluminum plant was pro¬ 
vided by a large hydroelectric dam and power plant on the Sanaga. There 
were also such small industries as a brewery, a cigarette factory, a 
small factory producing aluminum pots, soap factories, and palm and 
peanut oil mills. 5 

After World War II, the Camerounian economy became heavily depend¬ 
ent on French public and private financial assistance. The costs of 
industrialization and modernization of agriculture could not he met by the 
country’s agricultural and mineral exports, which before World War 11 
had netted a surplus of exports over imports. During the period from 
1947 to 1959 French financial assistance to Cameroun amounted to about 
77 billion francs (?1 equals 247 francs, Colonies Francaiim Afriqttes). 

2. Class structure 

There was a small European elite, composed of plantation owners 
and French administrators. Of greater social significance was the native 
traditional elite, composed of tribal chieftains and th'-ir families, many of 
whom had profited by European rule by becoming p-;ui civil servants of 
the French colonial administration or by engaging in agricultural and com¬ 
mercial enterprises. European settlement in West Africa never reached 
the proportions attained in Algeria, South Africa, and Kenya, due to the 
severity of the climate and the prevalence of tropical diseases. As a 
result, the native traditional elite was not destroyed as a social group, 
although individual members were often replaced by ethers more accept¬ 
able to the European authorities. Ra’her. the West African tribal elite 
survived under colonial rule as an economic and social, if not political, 
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elite. Tribal chiefs became, in many cases, the leading planters and 
merchants of their areas, particularly in the coastal regions. 

European influence led to the creation of a Western-educated and 
oriented middle class, antagonistic toward both the foreign colonial ad¬ 
ministration and the native tribal structure. In French Cameroon ;..is 
emerging middle class was composed of small traders, small farmers, 
professional people, skilled industrial workers, minor civil servants, and 
students and intellectuals. Tb‘s middle class was, to varying degrees, 
detribalized and Westernized in terms of education, cultural pattern, and 
political consciousness. The mass oi the population remained in a tribai 
or semi-tribal state and was not politically conscious, although detrihaliza- 
tion and recruitment into the emerging middle class was proceeding 
rapidly in the southern coastal region, where economic activity was 
concentrated. 

The socio-economic structure was characterised by an unequal distribu¬ 
tion of v/ealth which greatly favore,’ the European and indigenous tra¬ 
ditional elite groups. Although “Africanization” of the administra¬ 
tion and economy had proceeded further in French Cameroun than in other 
territories of French Equatorial Africa, the emerging Camerounian 
middle class found their upward social mobility impeded by the indigenous 
traditional elite, who, together with the Europeans, dominated the com¬ 
manding heights of the country's socio-economic and political structure. 

3. Literacy and education 

French Cameroun had a higher level of literacy and education than 
most parts of French Africa. Education was the largest single item in 
the territory’s budget during the terminal period of French rule. In the 
southern coastal section nearly every child of school rge was attending 
either a mission or government primary school; in the northern part of 
the country, however, the number of children in school was negligible. 
In the south the literacy rale was high by African standards—about 50 
percent of the population below the age of 40. There were over 1,000 
Camerounians studying abroad, mostly in France, in institutions of higher 
education 6 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

In 1956 it was estimated that there were 500,000 Protestants and 
622,500 Catholics in French Cameroun, concentrated primarily in the 
southern coastal regions, and 600,000 Muslims, living for the most part in 
the northern interior. The remainder of the population, aboi-' 1 Ve million, 
adhered to various primitive tribal religions and were classif-ed as pagans 
or animists. Protestant (British Baptist) missionaries were active along 
the coast of Cameroun as early as the 1840’s, and after 1890 Catholic 
zdssions were established in the southern region. The dominant Fulani 
and Hau3a tribes of the north have traditionally been adherents of Islam, 
although the subject tribes in the north have generally not been converted 
to Islam. The dominant tribes and most outstanding public figures in the 
country have been for the most part, either Muslim or Christian, despite 
the relative numerical inferiority of these world religions. 7 
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C. Government and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

French Cameroun was governed directly by France as a colonial 
territory from 1916 to 1967 and indirectly as a semicolonial territory with 
local autonomy from 1967 to 1960. In 1957, France permilfru the Cam¬ 
erounian National Assembly, an elected legislative body established in 
1946, to select a prime minister and cabinet. During the terminal stage 
of French rule, Cameroun had a parliamentary system of government 
patterned after the French Government. This Camerounian “govern¬ 
ment” was responsible to Parliament and had charge of a large share of 
the country's domestic affairs, although France retained control of for¬ 
eign affairs and, through the French High Commissioner and colonial 
administration, continued to exert a decisive influence over the affairs 
the country. 

The fully independent Camerounian Government which was set up early 
in 1960 is likewise patterned on the French governmental system. The 
Camerounian constitution adopted February 21, 1961, provides for a na¬ 
tionally elected legislative body and President. The President appoints 
the Prime Minister and Cabinet, who are then responsible to the legisla¬ 
ture. The judiciary is independent of the executive and the legislature. 

2. Description of political process 

French Camerounian politics have been guided more by personalities 
and ethnic identifications than by ideological, economic, bp social issues. 
This is typical of sub-Saharan African politics. However, French Cam¬ 
eroun is unique among the countries of French Africa in not having de¬ 
veloped at least superficial and formal ties with political groupings else¬ 
where in French Africa. By 1959, there were 84 legally constituted 
political parties, all of which advocated complete independence and the 
reunification of the British Cameroons with Cameroun. 9 

The first Camerounian Government, under Prime Minister M'Bida (May, 
1957-February, 1968) and the succeeding government ox Prime Minister 
Ahidjo, which effected the transition to full independence in 1960, were 
little more than personal coalitions of legislators loyal to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. Most of Prime Minister Ahidjo’s supporters were organized into the 
Union Camerovnaise (UC), but the Ahidjo government also drew support 
from an unorganized and unstable bloc of independents and tribal-based 
politicians. 

Opposition to the government, under both M’Bida and Ahidjo, came pri¬ 
marily from the Union des Population Cu-meivuntiive:; (UPC). The UPC 
has been described as the only real political party in the country. Al¬ 
though it too was tribally and regionally brsed, its leaders evidenced 
definite ideological and social motivations. 

The UPC was outlawed by the French authorities in July 1955, and for 
the next three years it operated illegally as a terrorist organization. Be¬ 
tween the fall of 1958 and the spring of 1960 the UPC passed gradually 
from terrorism to legal political opposition to the now fully independent 
government of Prime Minister Ahidjo. Another source of opposition to 
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the Ahidjo regime after 1958 was former Prime Minister M’Bida, who 
went into voluntary exile in Guinea and opposed the government on the 
grounds that it refused to hold new elections before the country became 
fully independent. 

8. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing em¬ 
inent institutions 

Prior to I960 Cameroun’a governmental institutions were creations of 
the French Government in Paris and as such could be changed only 
through the regular workings of tin French political system. During the 
terminal stage of French rule (1957-60) Cameroun was governed in ac¬ 
cordance with the French Loi-Cadre of June 23, 1956; although this 
document served the usual functions of a constitution, no amending pro¬ 
cedure was provided. 

The 1960 Constitution recognized the amendment and revision initiative 
as belonging, concurrently, to the President of the Republic, the Council 
of Ministers, and the National Assembly. 

Every revision and amendment proposal had to be endorsee ny at least 
one-third of the members of the National Assembly before being con¬ 
sidered. To become law. the proposal had to be ratified bv at least a 
t’co-thirds maiority of the members of the National Assembly. If it 
failed to receive the required two-thirds maiority. but received a maiority 
of the voles in the National Assembly, it was then submitted to a national 
referendum. 

Amendments and revisions intended to alter the republican form of 
government, Cameroun’s territorial integrity, or the democratic principles 
that govern the Republic could not be considered. 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

French Cameroun was entirely dependent on France with respect to 
the political, military, and economic control of its territory. Even after 
Cameroun became fully independent on January 1, 1960. France retained 
close economic and financial ties with the country, and French African 
military forces were called unon to help the small Camerounian militia 
restore order during the early months of independence. 

Cam: .-oilmans have been very conscious of their German affiliation prior 
to World War I. There were many German planters and merchants in 
the country during the interwar period, and many Camerounians received 
a German education, some of their, in Germany. Particularly in the 
southern region, ties with the British Cameroon? remained close through¬ 
out the period of French colonial rule. Consequently, Camerounians 
tended to be more aware than other French Africans of non French for¬ 
eign influences. 

6. The hie pf mjlitary and police powers 

During French mle there was a police force (gendarmerie) of not 
more ffiafl 2,000 officers and men. The men and come of the officers 
were African, but the senior police officials were French. In addition 
to this local force, the French had access to French African troops from 
neighboring colonial territories of French Equatorial Africa. Several 
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thousand of these African troops from neighboring Cnad were called in 
during the 1956-60 military campaigns against the UPC guerrillas; the 
Ahidjo regime likewise made use of two battalions of these French Afri¬ 
can troops, since the Camerounian Army proved insufficient to deal with 
remnants of the UPC guerrilla bands still holding out in I^mileke dis¬ 
trict after independence. 

D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 

There were no serious tribal uprisings and no breakdown in French 
colonial authority prior to the outbreak of violence in 1965-58. After + he 
military defeat of the German colonial authorities in 1916 the French . 
cupation proceeded without serious incident. In 1940 the French general 
in command of the colony declared his allegiance to General de Gaulle 
and the Free French Forces. No military engagements took place in 
Cameroun during World War II. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

In common with other countries in tropical Africa, French Cameroun 
has been increasingly dependent on foreign technical and economic assist¬ 
ance for its industrialization and modernization programs. For this rea¬ 
son, Cameroun has had to maintain a close political relationship with 
France. The distribution of wealth within the country has posed a 
serious problem and has exacerbated social tensions. 

3. Social tensions 

A major source of social tension is the traditional antagonism be¬ 
tween the Muslim-dominated non-Bantu tribes of the north and the 
Christian and pagan Bantu tribes living along the coast in the south. The 
coastal peoples, through their long association with the Europeans, have 
become the most literate and politically conscious group in Cameroun. 
This part of the country is more developed economically and, in general, 
is more advanced culturally than the northern interior regions. The 
north has long been dominated by the historically powerful Fulani tribal 
elite. The French left this group in local control, ruling "indirectly” 
through them. The masses of northern Cameroun were not politically 
conscious enough to become actively involved in the nationalist move¬ 
ment, which originated and was based primarily in the southern coastal 
region. The conservative Fulani elite tended to side with the French 
authorities. 

In the southern and western regions, there are social tensions within 
and among the various Bantu and Bantoid triual communities. The most 
serious social situation is in the overpopulated Bamileke tribal area on 
the western border, where the UPC has been able to exploit social and 
economic grievances “directed not against the government but against a 
traditional authoritarian system within the tribe which concentrates 
wealth, power, and eligible women in the hands of the chiefs.” 9 The 
Bamileke district is the only area in the south which is still ruled by 
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powerful hereditary chiefs, and “some of their administration is by all 
accounts harsh and corrupt.” lu Attempts to democratize local govern¬ 
ment have been halfhearted and unsuccessful, paHly because the dangers 
of the situation were not fully realized, but partly because the Bamileke 
themselves have been ambivalent as to the changes they would to 
effect. For example, most of the Bamileke are attached to the institu¬ 
tion of chieftainship, but they oppose chiefs who abuse their authority. 
Thus the essential problem among the Bamileke nas been that of a dis¬ 
integrating tribal structure. “Land hunger and an autocratic and some¬ 
times corrupt administration have shackled an energetic people and pro¬ 
duced a simmering discontent which needed very little to spark it into 
explosion.” 11 

4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 

The French certainly recognized the north-south conflict in Cameroun, 
and the charge has often been made that they intentionally did nothing 
to discourage this regional antagonism in the rope that it would delay the 
spread of Camerounian nationalism from *he southern coastal sec'ion. 
Camerounian nationalists, on the other hand, attempted to draw progres¬ 
sive young northerners into the nationalist movement. The intratribal 
social antagcnisms of :be south and west, if recognized at all, were 
approached by both the Fiench authorities and the Camerounian na¬ 
tionalists as problems to be solved primarily by industrialization and 
economic development. Political solutions were advanced only reluctantly, 
as in 1957-60, and there was frequent resort to military force and police 
action, both by the French and the Camerounian authorities. Ahidjo 
made a serious effort in the spring of 1960 to attract mass political support 
from the Bamileke tribal areas by organizing a “People’s Front for Peace 
and Unity” composed of deputies from those areas. The Front was given 
three ministries in the government. 

3L FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 
A. Actors in the Revolution 

1. The revolutionary leadership 

The leading actors in the UPC-directed revolution were Ruban Um 
Nyobe and Dr. F41ix-Roland Moumie. The UPC’s first leader when it 
was still a legal political party, Ruben Um Nyobe, was an African trade 
union official, who allegedly had received paramilitary training and politi¬ 
cal indoctrination in Prague at a Communist center for Airo-Asian fade 
unionists. In 1952, he went to the United Nations to make certain na¬ 
tionalist dema ds on the French administration before that world body. 
After the UPC was banned in 1955, Ruben Um Nyobe, who bad become 
Secretary-General of the revolutionary organization when Dr. Moumie 
became President, hid out in the jungles of Sanaga-Maritime District. 
From there he directed guerrilla operations against the French and 
Camerounian authorities from July 12. 1956 untii September 1958. when 
he was killed by a French military patrol. 12 The sen of a Bassa witch 
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doctor and educated by Protestant missionaries, Ruben Um Nyobe com¬ 
bined traditional tribal rituals with modern guerrilla warfare tactics. He 
was probably not a doctrinaire Communist, but he was a militant na¬ 
tionalist and was willing to utilize Communist material and moral support 
to the fullest in the fight for independence. 13 

The most widely known ieader of the UPC was Dr. Pelix-Roland 
Moumie, who served as President and leader-in-exile of the organization 
from the time it was banned in 1955 until his death in 1960. Born in 
1926, Moumie became a Marxist as a young medical student in France. 
When he returned to Cameroun he came under the influence o' Ruben 
Um Nyobe and the nationalist movement. Along with several other 
leaders of the UPC, Moumie fled across the border into British Cameroons 
in 1955. Later he headed the UPC-in-exile organization, first in Cair- 
and later in Conakry, Guinea. Moumie became the leading international 
spokesman for the UPC, writing in leftwing international journals and 
appearing at Afro-Asian conference? and in Soviet bloc capitals. He 
maintained that he was a Marxist and a nationalist, fcui a Communist; 
his reliance on Soviet support and material assistance was probably dic¬ 
tated by political expediency rather than by ideological conviction. He 
died in a Geneva hosnital, in October 1960, of thallium poisoning, admin¬ 
istered, according to Moumie, by a French ultraconservative terrorist 
organization known as the “Red Hand.”* 14 
2. The revolutionary following 

The UPC had wide mass support both in the urban centers of Douala 
and Yaounde, among the newly emerging African middle class and the 
large African proletariat, and in the rural districts of Sanaga-Maritime 
and Bamileke. The Basa and Bamileke tribes indigenous to these districts 
were well represented in the urban areas, ana this provided a link between 
rural and urban branches of the UPC organization. French authorities 
estimated in 1958 that as much as 80 percent of the population in Sanaga- 
Maritime and Bamileke districts supported the UPC. 1S In these rural 
areas all elements of the population except those closely identified with the 
French, such as the Bamileke tribal hierarchy, supported the nationalist 
onrauization. From these elements were drawn the several thousand 
combat personnel whom the UPC organized into guerrilla bands. 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 
1. Internal organization 

The UPC was first organized in 1947 as ar. affiliate the Rassemblc- 
ment Democratique Africain (RDA), an interterritorial nationalist politi¬ 
cal organization with branches throughout French Africa. The Camer¬ 
ounian branch left the RDA in 1951 in protest against the nationalist 
organization’s decision to break its links with the French Communist 
Party.** The UPC remained n militant but legal nationalist political 
party until the spring of 1955, when it convened .. mass meeting of trade 

* See p. 227 in the North Africa section. 

** See General Discussion, p. 276. 
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unions affiliated with the French Communist Trade Union Federation, 
the Union Democraiique deti Femmes Kamerunaises (UDFK), the 
Jeunesse Democratique du Kamerun (JDK), and the UPC. The mili¬ 
tant nationalist speeches and propaganda that emanated from this mass 
rally, held on April 22, 1955, set off a wave of anti-French demonstrations 
and violence tc life and property. French countermeasures caused sev¬ 
eral thousand deaths. Finally, in July 1955, the French outlawed the 
UPC and its affiliated feminist and youth organizations, the UDFK and 
the JDK. 

From 1955 to 1958, the UPC existed as an illegal underground organiza¬ 
tion. Based in the districts of Bamileke and Sanaga-Maritime, guerrilla 
banns carried on sabotage, terrorist, and paramilitary operations against 
both the French and the Camerounian officials whom the nationalist mili¬ 
tants accused of collaborating with the French. In September 1958, in 
response to the Ahidjo government’s offer of amnesty, Mayi Matip, one of 
Ruben Urn Nyobe’s lieutenants in the Sanaga-Maritime District, returned 
to constitutional politics. Since 1958 Matip’s wing of the UPC has oper¬ 
ated as a legal opposition party. A militant wing of the UPC remained 
loyal to Moumie, however, and guerrilla operations continued in the 
Bamileke district. Since Moumie’s death this wing has reportedly split 
into two or more guerrilla bands, led by Ernest Ouandi and Abel Kingue, 
both former lieutenants of Ruben Um Nyobe. I,) 

These splits within the UPC reflect the impact which the environment 
of the revolution had on its leadership. First of all, there were always 
conflicts between the exiled leadership abroad and the guerrilla leaders in 
the jungles at home. Secondly, the countermeasures of the government, 
which combined military repression with liberal offers of amnesty, the 
rapid progress of the country toward complete independence, and the 
death of the most capable guerrilla leader, Ruben Um Nyobe, contributed 
to the disintengration of the UPC organization in 1958-60. 

2. External organization 

After going underground in 1955, the UPC depended heavily on for¬ 
eign bases of operation and foreign moral and material support. After 
remaining for a few months in British Cameroons, the UPC shifted its 
headquarters-in-exile to Cairo. There Moumie and his staff were in con¬ 
tact with both Egyptian and Soviet representatives, and the UPC re¬ 
ceived wide acclaim in both the Nasserist and the Soviet press. Accord¬ 
ing to French reports, UPC guerrillas have received Czech arms and war 
materiel, as well as propaganda material published in th;. Soviet bloc. 
When French Guinea became independent in October 1952, Moumie 
moved UPC headquarters to Conakry in order to be closer to Cameroun. 

Goals of the Revolution 

1. Concrete political aims of revolutionary aders 

In 1952, the demands of the UPC leadership included: the reunifica¬ 
tion of British Cameroons with French Cameroun; the establishment of 
an elected legislative assembly for the reunified territory; the estabhah- 
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ment of a Governing council with an African majority in the proportion of 
five to four; and the fixing of a date for full independence. The UPC’s 
major political demand, which precipitated the nationalist riot3 in the 
spring of 1955, was a call for U.N.-supervised elections to a constituent 
assembly by December of that year. The agitation, in turn, led to the 
outlawing of the UPC. When the UPC began guerrilla warfare in 1956 
the leadership announced four minimal demands: reunification, an elected 
constituent assembly, amnesty for the guerrillas, and freedom of ex¬ 
pression. When the French finally held elections in December 1956, the 
UPC called for a boycott of these elections, claiming that they would be 
rigged. Refusing to accept the results of the elections, the leaders of all 
factions of the UPC—Moumie, Matip, and the guerrilla leaders—demanded 
that the United Nations hold “free elections” in the country prior 
the granting of complete independence on January 1, I960. 17 The United 
Nations refused to hold new elections, and the UPC refused to recognize 
ihe legitimacy of the Ahidjo regime. 

2. Social and economic goals of leadership and following 
Although Moumie frequently expressed the desire to found a “social¬ 
ist state” 18 patterned after those of the Soviet bloc, once the French 
had been expelled, the UPC was much too concerned with merely winning 
independence to prepare a detailed program of social and economic reform. 
The UPC’s following probably expected land reform, rapid Africanization 
of the civil service, and a higher standard of living after the political 
objectives had been won. 

D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

1. Methods for weakening existing authority and countermeasures 
by government 

In the period when the UPC was a legal political party it organized 
mass demonstrations and distributed inflammatory nationalist propaganda 
protesting French rule and articulating its political demands. This phase 
of operations reached a crescendo in April and May 195-5, when the UPC’s 
nationalist agitation set off large-scale riots in Douala and Yaounde in 
which a number of Europeans, as well as many Africans, lost their lives. 
T3 v French reacted with severe police repression in the African quarters 
of these cities, and on July 13, 1955, the UFC was outlawed. Thereafter, 
the UPC operated as a clandestine organization and distributed propa¬ 
ganda advocating its political demands, such as the holding of national 
elections to an All-Cameroun Constituent Assembly by the end of the 

tronv 19 
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The next phase of UPC operations began in 1956, when guerrilla warfare 
broke out in two provinces: Sanaga-Mariti.r.e, between Douala and 
Yaounde, and Bamileke, on the* western border of the country- adjoining 
British Cameroons. The UPC leaders, some of whom were abroad while 
others stayed on in the country, were apparently in complete control of 
the paramilitary operations, which continued during the next few years. 
The UPC guerrillas, to whom the French conceded the name “Maquis,"* 

* Name given to the French guerrillas during World War II. 
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sabotaged transportation and communication lines, burned plantations, 
and attacked villages believed friendly to the French, often killing un¬ 
popular tribal chieftains in the Bamileke areas. The heavy concentration 
of Bamileke tribesmen in Douala and Yaounde provided the UPC w u h 
urban bases for terrorist operations in these cities. 20 

The UPC’s guerrilla operations slackened off considerably toward the 
end of 1958. This was due, first of all, to the loss of their capable under¬ 
ground leader, Ruben Um Nyobe, on September 13, 1958, and, secondly, 
to the effective combination of countermeasures adopted by the French 
and Camerounian political authorities in 1958. In February 1958, the first 
African Prime Minister of Cameroun, Andre-Marie M’Bida, was suc¬ 
ceeded by Prime Minister Ahmadou Ahidjo, who adopted a markedly dif¬ 
ferent policy towards the UPC and the entire nationalist movement. 
Apparently with French approval, Ahidjo came out strongly for complete 
independence and reunification with British Cameroon.?, thus stealing the 
UPC's thunder. Moreover, Ahidjo offered amnesty to all memb v of the 
UPC who “returned to legality”; for those who continued to resist he 
threatened vigorous military countermeasures. After Ruben Um Nyobe’s 
death in September, Mayi Matip, one of his trusted lieutenants, returned 
to constitutional politics and guerrilla activities virtually ceased in the 
Sauaga-Maritime District, leaving only the Bamileke area still unpacified. 
Malip's followers, calling themselves at first the Force de Reconcilia¬ 
tion (as the UPC label was then still illegal in Cameroun) have functioned 
ever since as a legal opposition party. In 1948-49, Ahidjo called in addi¬ 
tional military forces from Chad and other French African territories 
and undertook a determined military campaign against the terrorisis and 
guerrillas of the various UPC factions. By December 1959, over 2,000 
guerrillas had laid down their arms and accepted amnesty, and the French 
were sufficiently confident of the situation to withdraw most of their 
troops. 21 Two or more guerrilla bands continued to operate in the Bami- 
L-ie district after 1960. These are apparently under the command of two 
of Moumie’s lieutenants, Ernest Orandie and Abel Kingoe. The strength 
of these B mileke guerrillas has been estimated to be around 2,000.-“ 

2. Methods for gaining support and countermeasures taken by 
government 

The UPC rapidly gained a mass following, especially in the southern 
coastal region, during its legal phase from 1947 to 1955. It was the first 
political organization in French Cameroun to espouse nationak.'t demands 
which, although in retrospect they appear moderate, were considered 
quite revolutionary at the time. The UPC also drew support from labor, 
youth, and women’s organizations affiliated with it. When the UPC went 
underground in 1955 it retained most of its mass following and, as an 
illegal guerrilla organization, it may have attracted certain subversive and 
outlaw elements. 

During this phase the nationalist organization actively enlisted the 
support of dissatisfied elements among the Bamileke and Basa tribes, 
both in the cities and in their tribal areas. Ruben Um Nyobe, himself a 
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Basa and personally familiar with tribal rituals and superstitutions,* 
made extensive use of traditional tribal beliefs to insure the loyalty and 
security necessary to the functioning of a modern guerrilla organization. 
For instance, UPC guerrillas were, according to some sources, •"'juiretl tc 
take an oath of secrecy, known among the Basa as the “Turtle Oath,” and 
were told that Ruben Um Nyobe had direct communion with certain 
animistic spirits of tribal lore. 23 

When the French permitted the Ahidjo government to promise com¬ 
plete independence by 1960, the UPC sought to attract support by coming 
out for immediate independence and new elections. The northern-based 
Ahidjo regime was widely unpopular among southerners, and the UPC 
was able to attract considerable mass support in the south by thesf 
demands. Also, the UPC in-exile was able to claim the support of Ahidjo's 
parliamentary opposition, when former Prime Minister M’Bida joined 
Moumie in Conakry and also demanded new elections before independence. 
In the United Nations the UPC had the support of C c- Soviet bloc and 
an Afro-Asian bloc of new states led by Guinea. The Western states 
and the more conservative Afro-Asian delegations, however, upheld the 
Ahidjo regime’s refusal to hold elections until after independence. UPC 
influence on Guinea, Ghana, and Liberia led these countries to withhold 
diplomatic recognition of the Ahidjo government for several months. 
Since independence the Ahidjo regime has taken effective measures to 
counteract the UPC’s appeal to nationalist and southern sentiment. These 
measures are discussed in Part IV as institutional effects of the revolution. 

E. Manner in Which Control of Government Was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

Although UPC’s revolutionary goals were achieved in substance by the 
accession to full sovereignty of the Ahidjo government on January 1, 
I960, the revolutionaries did not themselves come to power, and in that 
sense the 5-year-old revolution against both the French and the Cameroun¬ 
ian authorities was not successful. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

The UPC-led nationalist revolution resulted in the establishment of a 
sovereign state, patterned after the French political system. In February 
1960, in order to accommodate the demands of antig: v’emment political 
forces and provide a wider base of popular support, the Ahidjo regime 
replaced the French Loi-Cadre of June 23, 1956, with a Camerounian Con¬ 
stitution, under which Ahidjo became President and Charles Assale Prime 
Minister of a national coalition Cabinet. A southerner and a supporter 
of Ahidjo, Assale has been described a “middle-of-the-road uncontrover- 
sial figure [who] gives Ahidjo, whe'e support is almost entirely in the 
North, a useful foothold in the South of the country.” 24 In April 1960 


* See pp. 291-292 of this summary. 
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new elections were held, in which Matip’s legal faction of the UPC was 
permitted to participate freely. It won 22 seats in a rational legislature 
of 100 and Matip was offered a Cabinet post. He refused on the grounds 
that one ministerial post did not constitute adequate recognition of the 
UPC’s political strength. 25 

B. Major Policy Changes 

Owing to the Ahidjo regime’s close ties with France and its vigorous 
suppression of the UPC, which enjoyed wide popularity among radical 
elements in several of the newly independent African states, the new 
republic of Cameroun at first had the reputation of being a French puppet. 
It was not until after the Ahidjo regime had legalized the UPC that 
Cameroun entered into diplomatic relations with all of its West African 
neighbors. Since that time, Cameroun has pursued a moderate and gen¬ 
erally pro-Western foreign policy. It is significant that as late as the 
summer of 1961 the Soviet bloc had not sent ar.y diplomatic repersent?- 
tives to Yaounde, apparently expressing the bloc’s continued contempt for 
the Camerounian Government. 28 

C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

It is too early to discern any long range socio-economic effects of in¬ 
dependence. The country has continued to receive French capital and 
technical assistance, and the economy is gradually being industrialized 
and modernized. There has been no serious attempt to solve the prob¬ 
lems of overpopulation in the Bamileke District, other than to provide 
additional economic opportunities for those who migrate to urban areas. 
Urban problems will probably be among the most serious social weak¬ 
nesses facing the country in the next few decades. 

D. Other Effects 

The immediate problem facing the Ahidjo-Assale regime concerns the 
r ntinued tribal unrest in the Bamileke District. An encouraging factor 
has been the formation of the Front Populaire pour L’UnitS ei la Paix 
(FPUP), 'omposed of 18 members of Parliament from Bamileke and other 
southern constituencies, which cuts across party lines and seeks to artic¬ 
ulate Bamfieke and other tribal demands by constitutional processes. 
The FPUP, working closely with many members of the Matip faction of 
the UPC, stands for the removal of all foreign troops and the formation 
of a strong national army; the surrender of rebel bands and heir accep¬ 
tance of the government’s offer of amnesty; and participation in the 
national coalition government of Prime Minister Assale. The FPUP was 
given three ministerial posts in this government. 27 After October 1, 
1961 the southern part of British Cameroons will be reunified with Cam¬ 
eroun as a federal region with a certain degree of local autonomy to 
accommodate the historical differences that separate this formerly British- 
administered territory from the former French Cameroun. The Political 
effect will be to increase greatly the political strength of the southern 
region relative to the north of the country. 
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THE CONGOLESE COUP OF 1960 


SYNOPSIS 

On September 15, 1960, the Congolese Army Chief of Staff, dissatisfied 
with the political disintegration of the Congo, staged a bloodless coup 
d’etat against the regime of Premier Patrice Lumumba with the help of 
some elements of the national army stationed in the capital city of Leo¬ 
poldville. Congolese troops seized control of ihe country’s only radio¬ 
broadcasting station and surrounded the Parliament building, preventing 
all members of Parliament from entering. The President of the Republic 
was not affected by the coup. The Prime Minister was placed under 
house arrest, but was able to escape. There was r.o resistance, and the 
action was completed in less than 24 hours. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

The relative stability which had prevailed in the Congo during more 
than 70 years of Belgian rule gave way, in January 1959. to a wave of 
civil unrest. On January 5, 1959, 30,000 unemployed Congolese, led by 
some of the political elite, rioted in the capital city of Leopoldville. Al¬ 
though these riots were precipitated by economic conditions, they soon 
took political overtones, when the Congolese political parties united in 
their demands for economic and social reform, and eventual independence. 
This pattern of violence was to mark the last one-and-a-half years of the 
Belgian administration. 

Faced with mounting internal and external pressures, resulting from 
the inability of the Belgian administration to cope with the agitations of 
the Congolese elite, and the increasing criticisms of independent African 
states and ether countries, King Baudouin of Belgium expressed, on Janu¬ 
ary 13, 1959, his resolution to lead the Congo to independence. In Octo¬ 
ber 1959 the Belgian Government indicated its desire to grant the Congo 
some mep.^ure of independence in 1960. It called for the election of Con¬ 
golese political party representatives in December 1959. These delegates 
would then represent the Congo «l subsequent talks with the Belgian 
Government. 

At the Brussels Round Table Conference on January-February 1960, 
the Congolese delegates presented a unanimous demand fi-' immediate 
and total independence. An agreement was concluded providing for na¬ 
tional elections in April and May 1960 to ..choose a legislature, the forma¬ 
tion of a Congolese Cabinet by June 10, 1960, and independence on June 
8", 1960. 

It is too early to assess fully the motives of the Belgian Government 
in precipitately granting the Congo full independence. Fear of the conse¬ 
quences of not acceding to Congolese demands undoubtedly contributed 
to the decision. There was great pressure everywhere against the con¬ 
tinuation of “colonialism” in any form and the Belgians were unwilling 
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to face the bloodshed and high cost of a war which would make them very 
unpopular in international circles and which would still not allow them to 
maintain a secure hold on their possessions. Belgian business too may 
have felt that there was a better chance for salvaging some of ?*'■ interest’s 
by granting independence and thereby gaining some good v/dl from cer¬ 
tain Congolese leaders. 

In the elections, none of the political parties achieved a plurality. Thus, 
the Congolese Government which was formed on June 24, 1960, wa3, 
essentially, a coalition of the Congo’s two major political groupirgs: the 
federalists, represented by the Association of the Bakongo (ABAKO) 
party, and its allies, ana led by Joseph Kasavubu; and the centralists, 
represented by the National Congolese Movement. (MNC) party and it.- 
allies. and led by Patrice Lumumba. 

On July 8, 1960, elements of the Congolese National Army in Leo¬ 
poldville mutinied against their white officers, and took to mob violence. 
The mutiny spread throughout the Congo in less r.a.; three days. On 
July 11, Belgian paratroopers occupied Jiopoldville and other major Con¬ 
golese cities. On that same day, Katanga Province proclaimed its inde¬ 
pendence; Kasai Province followed suit in August. On July 12, 1960, 
Patrice Lumumba called on the United Nations to eject the Belgian para¬ 
troopers, and to help restore order. 

In the weeks that followed the arrival of U.N. troops, Lumumba's fol¬ 
lowers made repeated attempts to reimpose the Government’s rule on 
Katanga and Kasai. These attempts precipitated a power struggle with¬ 
in the central government, between the centralists and federalists, culmi¬ 
nating in a reciprocal dismissal by Joseph Kasavubu and Patrice Lumumba 
of one another. The legislature refused to accept either dismissal, and 
the jostling for power continued until the coup d’etat of September 15, 
1960. 

On that date, the Chief of Staff of the Congolese National Army, Col. 
Joseph Mobutu, announced that the army was taking over the government. 
He placed Premier Lumumba under house arrest, dismissed the Cabinet 
an- suspended Parliament, and set up a caretaker regime, to be known 
later as the Council of Commissioners-General. No attempt was made to 
unseat the President of the Republic, Joseph Kasavubu; and it appeared 
that Colonel Mobutu had thrown his support to the federalists. Little 
is known about the prior planning of the coup; spontaneity seems to have 
been its major characteristic. 

H. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Description of Country 
1. Physical characteristics 

The Republic of the Congo is in central Africa, and is crossed by the 
Equator in its north central region. It has an area of 905,380 square 
miles, one-third of the size of the United States, and is divided into six 
provinces: Leopoldville, Equateur, Orientate, Kivu, Katanga, and Kasai. 
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Built around the basin of the Congo River and its tributaries, the Repub¬ 
lic of tne Congo has a low-lying central plateau surrounded by higher 
land, with mountain ranges in the east and southeast. Half of the land 
area is covered with equatorial forests, and the rest is mainly scrub and 
savannah. Hot and humid weather prevails in the lower western ;;:id 
central regions, with heavy rainfall. The higher regions in the east and 
southeast have a temperate climate. 

2. The people 

As of December 31, 1958, the population of the Congo Republic 
amounted to 13,658,185 Congolese, and 118,003 non-Congolese, 85 percent 
of who.were Belgians. The population density was approximately 13 
persons per square mile. One-fourth of the total population are urban¬ 
ized, and live in and around Leopoldville—the capital—Bukavu, Elisa- 
betnville, Jadotville, Matadi, Stanleyville, and Luluabourg. The Congo¬ 
lese are basically of the Bantu family, roughly divided into more than 
70 ethnic groups, and subdivided into hundreds of tribes and clans. Of 
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the more than 400 languages and dialects spoken, the principal ones are 
Swahili in the east and south, Tshiluba in Kasai, Kikongo in the Lower 
Congo, and Lingala along the Congo River. 

3. Communications 

The main outlets to the sea are the ports of Banana, Buma, and 
Matadi, all situated on the estuary of the Congo Rivei. The Congo and 
its tributaries provide the Congo Republic also with its main channels of 
internal communication. Although they constitute a widespread system 
of communication, the many waterfalls and cataracts make frequent trans¬ 
shipments necessary. 

Of the 87,412 miles of roads, only 20,890 miles are main roads, covered 
predominantly with sand, gravel, or laterite. Most of the hard-surfaced 
roads are in and around the major cities. As of 1957, there were 3,18~ 
miles of railways. Some of these connect with the railways cf Angola 
and Northern Rhodesia.* 

4. Natural resources 

The Congo Republic is blessed with immense mineral deposits, a rich 
topsoil suitable for agriculture, and timber-producing forests. 

The most important mineral products are copper (in Upper Katanga 
Province), diamonds, tin, gold, and uranium. Others include cadmium, 
coal, cobalt, germanium, lead, manganese, niobium, palladium, silver, tan¬ 
talum, tungsten, wolfram, and zinc. In the agricultural field, the Congo 
Republic produces cocoa, coffee, copal, copra, rice, rubber, and sugar 
cane. 1 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

The economy of the Congo Republic, prior to June 30, 1960, was 
based primarily on mining and agriculture.** Copper and diamond mining 
formed the industrial basis of the countryand local industries were being 
established to supplement the processing of mineral products. Agricul¬ 
ture is practiced throughout the Congo, and is geared to local require¬ 
ments, although a few cash crops are raised for export. 

Luring the Belgian administration, the economy of the Congo was ex¬ 
panded through a combination of private and government-owned enter¬ 
prises. Mining enterprises were largely private concerns, while utilities 
were, as a rule, government-owned. 

The main products for domestic consumption include textiles, cement, 
shoes, metal drums, soap, cigarettes, beer, vegetable csl, and cottonseed 
oil. The Congo, however, is not self-sufficient in any of these consumer- 
goods industries, and imports foodstuffs as well as vehicles and transpor¬ 
tation equipment, machinery, fuels, lubricants, clothing and footwear, iron 

' For further information sec The Worldmark Encyclopedia of the hlnt-ons (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1960), 204-205. 

** The civil unrest which erupted after June 30, 1960, and still persist*, makes it 
difficult to describe the economy. If Katanga became independent, then the whole 
economic structure of the Congo Republic would be drastically altered. Much of the 
economic wealth is concentrated there. 
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and steel products, pharmaceuticals, and chemicals. 2 Its chief exports 
are copper, diamonds, and uranium. Copper exports in 1960 represented 
7.4 percent of the total world production, and diamond exports 15-18 
percent of the total world value of diamond production. The Congo is , .’.e 
of the world’s leading producers of uranium; however, the volume of pro¬ 
duction is not made public. 

2. Class structure 

The Congolese can be divided into two main groups: tribal and urban¬ 
ized. The tribal group, comprising about three-lourths of the population. 
lives in rural areas, under primitive conditions, and provides the country 
with cheap unskilled labor. The urbanized group is beginning to form the 
nucleus of a modem society. It now includes a large lower class com¬ 
posed of semi-skilled labor, a small middle class of bureaucrats, shop¬ 
keepers, clerks, and army noncoms, and an even smaller upper class of 
professionals. Prior to 1960, the Belgian administrators and business 
people comprised the Congo’s social-economic and political ei:te, with an 
average per capita income of $2,973, compared to that of $44 for the 
Congolese. The present Congolese elite, or tlvolues (those who have 
progressed), who replaced the departing Belgians, is composed of a small 
number of high school and college graduates, the skilled craftsmen of the 
middle class, and the army noncoms some of whom are now officers. 
These &volues are, for the most part, missionary-trained, and form, as 
a whole, an emancipated westernized middle class. 

The growth of Congolese urban society in the past decade seems to 
indicate great social mobility. This is due mainly to the policies of the 
Belgian administration and the mining enterprises. The colonial adminis¬ 
tration discouraged the mass immigration of Belgian nationals, and re¬ 
cruited Belgians only for the upper echelons of its civil service. The 
mining enterprises, on the other hand, limited their hiring of non- 
Congolese to technicians. The Congolese wer? encouraged to move to the 
vities by offers of higher pay, houses, a.id plots of land. They were then 
trained to fill the requirements of the Belgian administration and the 
mining er :arprises for semiskilled and skilled labor. 3 

3. Literacy and education 

Prior to 1957, there were separate schools for Belgian nationals and 
for the Congolese, with a total enrollment of 1,533,314. The majority of 
the schools for the Congolese were, however, inferior to those for Bel¬ 
gians. This, more than anything else, contributed to the ej ,-vmely low 
level of literacy. In 1958, the school system was revised, and better 
schools and higher education were provided for promising Congolese. The 
two universities, the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Crundi Government Uni- 
v. loity and Lovanium University, had, in 1958, a total enrollment of 194 
Congolese. 4 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

Catholicism, Protestantism, and Islam are the three main religions 
of the Congo Republic. In 1958, there were 4,546,160 Catholics, 825,625 
Protestants, and 115,500 Muslims. Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
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began work in the Congo in the latter part of the 19th century. They 
took the initiative in establishing schools, medical clinics, hospitals, and 
welfare centers. 

Today, however, there is no established church. The Republic is secu¬ 
lar, but the influence of the Catholic Church is especially strong since 
most of the Congolese elite are mission-trained, and most of the political 
parties trace their origin back to mission school associations. The 
Conscience Africaine, a Catholic-sponsored newspaper, was the first to 
advocate nationalism. Sorae of tha civil unrest which erupted after Juno 
30, 1960, was aimed at these missionaries because of the apparent cooper¬ 
ation between the Belgian Administration and the missions. However, 
this has now ended, and the missionaries have been encouraged to resur's 
their educational work. 

C. Government and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

The provisional constitution which was adopted at the Brussels Round 
Table Conference of January-February 1960 and is still in effect set up 
the basic structure of the Congolese Government. Central and provi¬ 
sional institutions were to be defined by June 30, 1960. 

The provisional constitution provided for a legislature of two houses, 
with identical legislative competence—a Senate of 84 members and a 
House of Representatives of 137. The members of the Senate were 
chosen by provisional assemblies on the basis of 14 for each province, 
including at least three tribal chiefs. Members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives were elected by universal male suffrage on the basis of one 
representative for every 100,000 inhabitants. 

The executive branch of the government was composed of tho Council of 
Ministers, headed by a Prime Minister, and was responsible to the Parlia¬ 
ment in all policy matters. The first Prime Minister, Patrice Lumumba, 
was appointed by King Baudouin of Belgium. 

The President of the Republic, Joseph Kasavubu, was elected by a joint 
session of the two houses of Parliament. His functions are meant to be 
mainly honorary, and include the convening of Parliament. 

The Cabinet assumed all powers relating to foreign affairs, army and 
national police, national finance, currency, customs, taxation, education, 
transportation, communication, postal services, national security, and set¬ 
tlement of legislative-judiciary conflicts. 

The Parliament convened as a constituted assembly to draw up a new 
constitution which would define the central and provincial institutions, 
the relationship between executive-legislative and judiciary, the legal 
means of amending the constitution, and establish a judiciary and judicial 
system. However, because of disagreement between federalists and cen¬ 
tralists, it adjourned without achieving its purpose. 

2. Description of political process 

In the May 1960 general elections, three major political parties 
emerged, headed by Patrice Lumumba, Joseph Kasavubu, and Albert 
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Kolondji. None of them, however, achieved the majority which would 
enable them to form a government. These elections clearly indicated the 
need for a coalition government. 

To prepare for independence and preserve the unity of the Congo, all 
the political parties represented in the Congolese Parliament joiner, to 
elect a coalition government, with Lumumba as Prime Minister and Kasa- 
vubu as head of state. This coalition was maintained until September 5, 
1960. 

On that day, President Kasavubu dismissed Premier Lumumba, and 
nominated Joseph Ileo instead. Lumumba, rec procated by dismissing 
Kasavubu as President. The Parliament refused to consider these dis¬ 
missals, and reinstated both men, but the coalition had, in effect, ceased 
to exist. The political parties polarized into two major groupings—the 
centralists, supporting the government, and the federalists, making up 
the opposition. 

The centralists were composed of the follow : ng parties: the National 
Congolese Movement (MNC) headed by Lumumba, with support through¬ 
out the Congo; the African National Unity Party (PUNA) headed by 
Jean Bolikango, with strength in the provinces of Equateur and Leo¬ 
poldville; and National Progress Party (PNP) headed by Paul Bolya, and 
centered in the provinces of Equateur and Leopoldville; the Balubas of 
the BaKatanga (BALUBAKAT) headed by Ja3on Sendwe, and composed 
of a cartel of three tribally-based parties in Katanga Province; and the 
People’s Party (PP), a Marxist party led by Alphonse Nguvulu. These 
parties, as a whole, supported the theory of a strong centralized state, 
which would rise above tribal loyalties. 

The federalist opposition comprised two parties; the Association of the 
Bakongo (ABAKO), headed by Kasavubu, and centered in Leopoldville 
Province; and the Confederation of the Association of the Tribes of 
Katanga (CONAKAT), headed by Moise Tshombe, and located in Katanga 
^'•ovince. The federalists were also supported by prominent Congolese 
politicians, such as Joseph Ileo, President of the Senate, Thomas Kanza, 
and Justin Bomboka. These parties and politicians advocated a federal 
state composed of the five provinces, along tribal lines. 5 

The opposition parties were handicapped because news media were 
virtually closed to them. Some of the parties, both pro-government and 
opposition, issued newssheets, but these, as a whole, were not effective 
because of the high rate of illiteracy, and because distribution failed to 
extend beyond the major cities. Radio broadcasting war centralized 
under the control of the government. Most of the political leaders relied 
on word-of-mouth as a means of rallying their supporters. 

3, Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

The provisional Constitution of 1960 contained only one clause relat¬ 
ing to its amendment. This dealt with secession. Secession by any prov¬ 
ince, or of part of the national territory, could be achieved legally only if 
it received a two-thirds majority in Parliament. Legal procedures for 
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amending the Constitution were to be included in a new constitution, to 
be enacted at a later date. 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

At the Brussels Round Table Conference of 1960, agreements were 
concluded between the Belgian Government and the Congolese leaders 
concerning the future relations of their respective countries. It was 
decided that, on June 30, 1960, the Belgian civil servants in the Congo 
would come under the authority of the Congo Government. Similarly, the 
judicial system of the Belgian Administration was to continue to function 
until such time as the Congo Parliament enacted a new system. General 
treaties of friendship, assistance, and cooperation were provided for; and 
a Belgian technical mission was to ha sent to the Congo after June 30 
I960 However, the mass exodus of Belgian personnel from the Congo i,. 
the wake of the July 8-11 riots, and the arrival of Belgian paratroopers 
on July 11,1960, made the ratification <u\d implementation of these agree¬ 
ments impossible. 

The Lumumba government then sought economic and technical assist¬ 
ance from neutral nations, and accepted the proffered help of the Com¬ 
munist bloc. The Western bloc, with the exception of Belgium, refused 
to take unilateral action vis-a-vis the Congo outside the United Nations. 
Katanga Province seceded on July 11,1960, and declared its independence. 
Since then it has strengthened its ties with Northern Rhodesia, and the 
Union Miniere du Haut-Katanga (Mining Union of Upper Katanga) has 
provided Tshombe, the secessionist leader, with technical personnel, Bel¬ 
gian officers for his army, and weapons. The independence of Katanga 
Province has not, however, been recognized by any state. 

6. The role of military and police powers 

The Force Publique (Home Guard) was established by the Belgians 
in 1891 to defend the frontiers of the Congo against tribal raids and to 
maintain internal order, prevent tribal wars, and put down rebellious 
tribes. Composed of volunteers, it was “a native army, almost entirely 
illiterate, poorly paid, and officered entirely by Europeans.”' 1 Mutinies 

:.i-e not uncommon. 

On June 30, 1960, the Congolese Government changed the name of this 
26,000-man force to “National Army.” It maintained the above-mentioned 
purposes for its new army, and kept the white officers. On July 8, 1960, 
the central government, in an effort to pacify the mutiny, dismissed the 
white officers and replaced them with Congolese nonL.nns, who were pro¬ 
moted to officer rank. 

Because of the unruliness of the Force Publique the Belgian Administra¬ 
tion set up the gendarmerie (constabulary) during World War II as a 
parallel organization. Smaller in number, more effective and manage¬ 
able, the gendarmerie was given the task of maintaining the internal 
security in and around the major cities, white the Force Publique was 
relegated to the barracks and to the maintenance of order in remote 
rural areas. The Congolese central government maintained this force, 
and used it effectively to quell the mutinous Force Publique in July 1960. 
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The gendarmerie is recruited from the elite of the Force P^^blique, and 
its units represent the most reliable force at the disposal of the central 
government. 

D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 

Lumumba’s government, which took over on June 30, 1800. inherited 

grave political, social, and economic problems. These became increasing¬ 
ly acute, because of the government's lack of trained administrative 
personnel to replace the Belgians and because of its inherent weakness. 

The July 8-11 mutiny left the Lumumba government without an ad¬ 
ministration, and without an effective law-enforcing agency. The Bel¬ 
gian civil servants, who were supposed to train the Congolese had fled 
or were >n the process of fleeing, and could not be replaced immediately. 
The national army lost its effectiveness when it mutinied against the 
central government, and subsequently broke r.p into factions of varying 
allegiances. 

The Lumumba government was, essentially, a coalition government 
The centralist-federalist compromise which had brought him to power 
limited the efficacy of his government. The effective powers which would 
have enabled him to meet the immediate problems were denied him by 
the federalists, because they would have enabled him to establish the 
strong central government which he advocated. Nor could he circumvent 
this parliamentary opposition and appeal directly io the masses, because 
his policies also struck at the tribal structure of the Congolese society. 

The masses, per se, were politically unconscious and inarticulate. They 
were still in a tribal state of organization, and gave their allegiance to 
their tribal leaders. These tribal leaders opposed a strong central gov¬ 
ernment because it threatened to relegate them to inferior status. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

The Lumumba government faced two immediate economic problems 
which it could not solve. It had come to power with practically no liquid 
assets in the Central Bank, and in a protrae'ed state of chaos the sub¬ 
sistence-type agriculture of the Congo could not support the masses. 

The 1959-60 uprisings had resulted in a flight of capital which the Cen¬ 
tral Bank has not checked, and the withholding of private international 
e.-ipital investments. 7 The Lumumba government found itself in the 
unenviable position of not being able to pay its employees sod its army, 
thereby losing control over both. 

With no visible means of paying for its import-: of foodstuffs, the 
government found itself equally unable to supplement the food require¬ 
ments of some of its tribes, thereby losing their support. 

3. Social tensions 

To establish the stability required for instituting reforms, the Bel¬ 
gian Administration had adopted two social measures: the creation of a 
Congolese middle class of tvolues, and the formation of tribal associa- 
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tions in the rural areas which would carry over when tribesmen moved to 
the urban centers. It was hoped that both groups would become the 
aiiies of the Belgian Administration. Both these measures, however, 
failed. 8 

The tvoluea soon found themselves the subjects of Bel$- : paternal¬ 
ism. They were encouraged to rise above tribal loyalties, and, at the 
same time, they were denied real power or significant roles. The segre¬ 
gationist attitudes of the Belgian nationals further enraged them, and, 
in their frustration, they turned against the Belgian Administration.® 

The formation of tribal associations tended to disrupt the amalgamation 
of the Congolese into a homogeneous society. It reemphasized the tribal 
structure of the Congolese society, resulting in the rekindling of tribal 
jealousies, enmities, and wars. 10 

With independence, the tlvolues, who had risen above tribal loyalties, 
found themselves shunned and suspected by the tribes, and unable to 
lead. 

The large number of tribesmen who had recently moved to the cities in 
search of food swelled the ranks of the unemployed, adding to the uneasi¬ 
ness of the situation. 

4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 
Patrice Lumumba recognized the weaknesses of his regime. By 
calling for the intervention of the United Nations, he had hoped to eject 
the Belgians, maintain security, retrain and reorganize the national army, 
train a civil service, and restore the authority of the central government 
over Kasai and Katanga Provinces. His followers succeeded in retaking 
Kasai, but the campaign destroyed hi3 coalition government. In dealing 
with Katanga, he had hoped that the United Nations would either compel 
it to submit to the central government, r -r allow him to reconquer it while 
upholding him as Premier in spite of the breakup of his coalition govern¬ 
ment. The United Nations refused to accede to his demands, and sug¬ 
gested negotiation with Tshombe. He refused to negotiate on the grounds 
that negotiations could only lead to a federal solution, and that a federal 
solution would strengthen the hand of the federalists. 11 

Instead, he turned against the United Nations, accepted the economic 
and technical aid offered by the Communist bloc, and threatened to ask 
for the direct intervention of the Soviet Union. 12 

III. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 

A. Actors in the Revolution 

1. The revolutionary leadership 

The leader of the coup d’etat was Col. Joseph Mobutu, Chief of Staff 
of the Congolese National Army. He had first enlisted in the Force Pub- 
Uque in 1949, and had been discharged 7 year« later as a sergeant major. 
In Leopoldville, he took up writing and journalism, eventually becoming 
editor of L’Avenir, and, later on, editor in chief of the MNC’s newspaper, 
ActualiUs Africaines. 
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In January 1960, he attended the Brussels Round Table Conference as 
a delegate of the MNC. He was appointed State Secretary for Defense 
by Lumumba after the Congo had been granted its independence. Short¬ 
ly after the mutiny of the national army, on July 8, 1960, he was 
appointed Chief of Staff with the rank of colonel. 

Colonel Mobutu began his political career as a centralist, closely asso¬ 
ciated with Lumumba’s MNC. In the 1959-60 events, he remained in 
the background, and was a relatively unknown figure in Congolese politics. 
He seems to have enjoyed the complete confidence of Lumumba, and the 
split appears to have been the result ol Mobutu’s own personal conflicts. 
He is a devout Catholic, is anti-Comraunist (he ejected all the Communist, 
diplomats and technicians), and is not anti-European. He seems to have 
no political ambitions, as is attested by the fact that he immediately 
appointed a Council of Commissioners, and promptly stepped down as 
strong man when President Kasavubu named a provisional government 
in February 1961 composed of members of the suspended P*r 1 iameni.” : 

2. The revolutionary following 

The military coup d'etat was carried out with the support of that 
part of the national army stationed in Leopoldville. The population, as 
a whole, was apathetic. The federalists, however, who were not dis¬ 
placed by this military exercise of power tended to back Mobutu. 

B. Organization of Revolntionary Effort 

1. Internal organization 

The military coup d’etat seems to have resulted from a spontaneous 
agreement between Colonel Mobutu and the officers of the elements of the 
national army stationed in L4opoIdville in the afternoon of September 14, 
1960. 

2. External organization 

There is no evidence that Colonel Mobutu had the support of foreign 
Gentries. However, in the days preceding the coup d’etat, he visited 
cne American Embassy frequently, 14 a fact which leaves the door open 
to speculation. Implied support was granted by the United Nations after 
the coup ci ciat, when the U.N. command in the Congo accepted the cooper¬ 
ation of Colonel Mobutu in discharging its mission. 

C. Goals of the Revolution 

In removing Lumumba, Colonel Mobutu appears to have been prompted 
by a desire to end the Kasavubu-Lumumba power struggle which was 
furthering the constitutional disintegration of the Congo. 15 The restora¬ 
tion of Kasai Province by Lumumba had resulted in the massacre of a 
large number of Baluba tribesmen. This campaign had destioyed na¬ 
tional unity and weakened the effectiveness of the government. Subse¬ 
quent attempts by Ghanaian troops of the U.N. command to disarm the 
national army, and Communist machinations in the Congo, were inter¬ 
preted by Colonel Mobutu as direct interference by Ghana and the Com¬ 
munist bloc in the internal affairs of the Congo in support of a Lumumba 
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dictatorship. The continued absence of an effective government, in such 
a situation, would have played into the hands of Lumumba and his 
supporters. 18 

D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

The Lumumba-Kasavubu power struggle had resulted in a chaotic stale¬ 
mate. The protracted state of chaos was indicative of their iespective 
weaknesses. Both leaders lacked the support of the masses, and neither 
had control over all the elements of the national army. It weald have 
been impossible for either man to gain the upper hand without outside 
assistance. Therefore when Colonel Mobutu seized control of the govern¬ 
ment, the Lumumba regime had already been critically weakened. T 1 ■ 
elements of the national army stationed in Leopoldville proved to be 
stronger than cither the centralists or the federalists, and were thus able 
10 dominate. 

E. Manner in Which Control of Government Was Transferred 
to Revolutionaries 

On September 15, 1960, elements of the national army in Leopold¬ 
ville, loyal to Colonel Mobutu, seized control of Radio Congo, the govern¬ 
ment radio. Colonel Mobutu then broadcast an announcement that the 
national army was taking over until January 1961, but that his action did 
not constitute a coup d’etat. Parliament, however, was to be suspended 
until further notice. Nothing was said about the fates and future roles 
of Lumumba and Kasavu'bu. When some members of Parliament refused 
to obey Colonel Mobutu’s orders, soldiers surrounded the Parliament build¬ 
ing and barred entry to everyone. 

Lumumba reacted first by trying to discredit Colonel Mobutu on Radio 
Congo. However, U.N. troops, who had taken over control of Radio Congo 
from Mobutu’s forces, refused him entrance. Lumumba then proceeded 
to Camp Leopold in an effort to sway the rebellious; soldiers. He was 
immediately seized and placed under house arrest by the soldiers. These 
b-'-diers were Baluba tribesmen, and bore a grudge against Lumumba for 
the Kasai campaign which had resulted in the death of a large number 
of their fellow tribesmen. Subsequently, Lumumba escaped to the pro¬ 
tection of the U.N. troops and the Ghanaian embassy. 
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A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

The military coup d’etat by Colonel Mobutu did not change any of the 
governmental institutions. Parliament was suspended, but it w r as not dis¬ 
solved. The replacement of the Lumumba Cabinet and the dismissal of 
the Premier proved to be the only changes in personnel. A Council of 
Commissionerr-General was appointed by Mobutu. It was a nonpolitical 
cabinet composed of university professors, graduates, and studer.tr. Their 
task was to restore effective government. 
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B. Major Policy Changes 

Colonel Mobutu’s internal and foreign policies reflected major changes. 
His internal policy was one of moderation aimed at restoring national 
unity through negotiations, and the reconciliation of the political rival .' 7 
This is borne out by the fact that Colonel Mobutu made very limited 
attempts to extend his control beyond the provinces of Leopoldville and 
Eauateur, to the Lumumbist stronghold of Orientale, Nor did he, initially, 
attempt to incarcerate Lumumba or any of his followers. He finally im¬ 
prisoned Lumumba when the latter intrigued to regain his former status. 

The foreign policy of Colonel Mobutu aimed at isolating the Congo from 
foreign interference until the internal situation could be normalized. He 
immediately ordered the Communist bloc diplomats and technicians out 
of the Congo, and threatened to demand the withdrawal of Ghanaian and 
Guinean troops of the U.N. command on the grounds that they were inter¬ 
fering in the affairs of the Congo. He resumed cooperation with the U.N. 
command, in the hope that the United Nations would prevent ti c out¬ 
break of violence, and thereby provide the Congo with internal stability 
which would be conducive to negotiations. 

C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

It would be impossible, at this moment, to assess the long range eco¬ 
nomic and social effects of Colonel Mobutu’s coup d’etat. The economic 
and social situation of the Congo was in a state of flux when he took over, 
and no efforts were made, during his tenure, to change it. Colonel Mobutu 
concentrated on the political situation, and left the immediate and long 
range economic and social problems to the United Nations. 

D. Other Effects 

When Lumumba was removed, his second in command in the Cabinet, 
*vnteine Gizenga, retired to the Province of Orientale and declared his 
C. :net to be the legal Cabinet of the Congo Republic. He was recognized 
as the legal Premier of the Congo by the Communist bloc, a number of 
neutrals and a number of independent African states. 

The coup d’etat failed to reconcile the secessionist provinces of Katanga 
and Orientale with the Congolese central government. On February 9, 
1961, President Kasavubu announced the end of the military regime of 
Colonel Mobutu. President Kasavubu stated that Colonel Mobutu had 
restored public order, and Colonel Mobutu said he had accomplished his 
political role, and wouia henceforth devote his time to ine national army. iS 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF AREA AND 
REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENTS 

». DESCRIPTION OF AREA 

A. Geography 

The Middle East, as defined in this discussion, extends from Egypt in 
northeastern Africa to Iran in southwestern Asia and from Turkey on the 
fringe of southern Europe to the Sudan in East Africa. The countries 
included in this region are: Egypt, the Sudan, Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Iraq, Iran, Turkey, Afghanistan, Yemen, Saudi Arabia, and Israel. There 
are also several semiauionomous oil sheikhdoms. prominent among which 
is Kuwait. It extends over portions of two continents—Airies r.n 1 -Ysia- - 
and its common denominator is the predominance of the Islamic religion 
and the Arabic language and culture; there is also a similarity in the 
economic, social, and political patterns in the political divisions of the re¬ 
gion. The so-called “Northern Tier” of the Middle East, comprising 
Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan, share the Islamic religion and a consider¬ 
able body of social and cultural influences derived from the Arabs, but 
these countries have preserved their non-Arabic languages and historical 
traditions. The Arabian peninsula, the so-called “Fertile Crescent” (com¬ 
prising Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq), and the two Nile Valley coun¬ 
tries, Egypt and the Sudan, represent the Arab core of the Middle East. 

Geographically, the Middle East includes the state of Israel. However, 
politically and culturally her problems are unique and do not fall into the 
general pattern as do those of the Muslim states. For this reason, Israel 
has not been included in this discussion, except insofar as her existence 
cud the events of the Palestine War have contributed to the revolutionary 
ferment of the area. 

B. Socio-Economic Factors 

The Middle East, although it contains more than half the world’s pe¬ 
troleum deposits, is not otherwise heavily endowed with either mineral 
resources or arable land. It serves as a communications hub between 
Europe, Africa,. Southeast Asia, and the Soviet bloc Walt 1 ’ - Laqueur, 
an authority on the Middle East, citing the findings of a U N. research 
unit, summed up the socio-economic situation in the region in 1955 as 
characterized by: 

u rapidly growing population, which in some countries is pressing heavily 
on the means of subsistence; . . . high mortality, widespread disease, and low 
literacy rates; a paucity of mineral resources [other than ] oil; a marked con¬ 
centration on agriculture; a marked shoitage of capital. 1 
As a result, the countries depend on foreign sources for investment. Tech¬ 
nological development is primitive, productivity and national output are 
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low, and wealth and income are unequally distributed. In the 1950’s over 
100 million people were living in the Middle East as here defined. A 
small number for so vast a territory, the population was actually quite 
dense in the few parts of the region which were arable through natural 
or manmade irrigation. 

C. Religion 

The role that Islam has played in the political, social, and cultural life 
of the Middle East is obviously of great importance. There are many 
different points of view and opinions on the specific nature of Islam’s role. 
Abdul Aziz Said, a Middle Eastern scholar, considers Islam an important 
factor in the authoritarian tradition of Muslim states, in the reluctance 
of the Muslim to take any interest or any active role in his government 
and in bis indifference to corruption and mismanagement. 

Doctrinaire Islam conceives cf man as being created solely for the service 
of God, and . . . this has produced iu tha Moslem mind the implication that 
Social welfare is not the concern of the government. The , •• dorn concept of 
the state is alien to traditional Moslem political theory. 2 
The attempts of reformers to bring Islamic doctrine into line with mod¬ 
em political, economic, and social theory, he believes, have been hampered 
by ignorance both of Western civilization and of their own heritage and a 
characteristic incapacity for self-criticism. 

II. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

A. The Impact ot the West 

The modern period in the political life of the Middle East began in the 
early 19th century when the Ottoman (Turkish) Empire, which had 
exercised control over the Arab world for several hundred years, began 
to disintegrate. Simultaneously, the leading states of Western Europe, 
then in the midst of a technological revolution and an unprecedented out¬ 
pouring of energy, began to extend their cultural, economic, and finally 
their political influence in the area. European manufactured goods com¬ 
peted with the products of native handicraft; Western education weak¬ 
ened Islamic traditions and values; and British, French, and Russian polit¬ 
ical control replaced Turkish and Persian political hegemony in the Middle 
East. In the 19th century the Arab world experienced non-Islamic rule 
for the first time in its modern history, for while political ascendency had 
long since passed from Arab to Turkish hands, the Turks were not con¬ 
sidered alien in the sense that European “Unbeliever.-' - were alien. The 
psychological shock caused by the decline of the Muslim power in the 
contest with the Christian West, and the theological implications of this 
decline for the Muslim Believer, were to have a definite impact on Middle 
Eastern attitudes in the 20th century. “Power belongs to God, and to 
His Apostle, and to the Believers,” the Koran had promised. Yet here 
were European “Unbelievers” who clearly had access to greater power 
than the Muslim “Faithful.” This undeniable fact threatened to under¬ 
mine the Muslim’s traditional conceptualization of the universe. Asians, 
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Africans, and Latin Americans were psychologically and culturally better 
prepared for their encounter with the West than were the Muslima of 
the Middle East. 

By the end of the 19th century, England had outdistanced both her 
French and Russian rivals in the area to become the dominant Webern 
power in the Middle East; however, France continued to exert strong 
cultural influences throughout the Middle East, especially in Lebanon and 
Syria, and in Egypt, where nationalistic Egyptians frequently sent their 
children to French schools as a means of counteracting British influence. 
British strength in the Middle East was consolidated between the time of 
the occupation of Egypt in 1882 and the conclusion of World War I in 
1918, and during the period between World War I and World War II, the 
British continued to control the area through an interlocking system of 
economic and commercial ties, military bases, and influence over the na¬ 
tive ruling elite. During the interwar period France controlled Lebanon 
and Syria through having been given a League of Nations Mandate over 
these countries. France ruled her mandate terr itOi' iO vL-ruaVy as colon¬ 
ial possessions; as a result, there was considerable nationalist agitation 
and violence during the interwar period, particularly in Syria. 

Critics of imperialism have observed that the European presence 
strengthened the hand of certain landowning elements of Middle Eastern 
society, at the expense of both the mass of the population who were land¬ 
less and the traditional ruling elite. The introduction of the Western 
concept of private property and the establishment of parliamentary in¬ 
stitutions—both tep priorities in British colonial policy—had the effect 
of creating a native landed aristocracy who were more closely tied to the 
European authorities than to their traditional rulers, 3 and were armed 
with legal and political rights incommensurate with those of the peasant 
population dependent upon them for their livelihood. Most critics agree 
that the Middle East’s encounter with European imperialism was too late 
and too brief for the area to have derived the Denefita generally asso¬ 
rted with colonialism. As Bernard Lewis of the Un : versiv,y of London has 
expressed it: 

There : s a case to be made for and against imperial rule as a stage in political 
evolution. . . . But there is little that can be said in defense of the half¬ 
hearted, pussy-footing imperialism encountered by most of the peoples of the 
Middle East—an imperialism of interference without responsibility, which 
would neither create nor permit stable and orderly government. 4 

A pro-British expert of the area has stressed, on the other hand, the 
"positive community of interests between England the Mlddii' East”He 
credits the English with bringing security, domestic and external; invest¬ 
ment capital and technical skill to irrigate the desert and exploit its pe- 
tioleum resources; administrative competence and integrity; schools, 
..juris, commerce. "For the dominant groups,” he sums up, “—land- 
owners, tribal ieaders, merchants, religious leaders—the presence of Eng¬ 
land was usually of positive advantage, and rarely harmful.” 

World War II shattered the delicate machinery of British control in the 
area. It is true that, as Hourani writes, “England had enough strength 
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to beat back the enemy from outside, and enough support to be able tc 
use the resources and communications” 8 of that area in spite of a rising' 
tide of nationalist sentiment. 

As a result, however, England made enemies, particularly in Egypt and 
Iraq, who could cause more trouble in the postwar period t?- m the chat¬ 
tered might of the British Empire could contain. British occupation 
of Vichy France’s outposts, in the French mandates of Lebanon and Syria, 
eliminated the last vestiges of French control in the Middle East and 
brought nationalists to power in those two countries. 

The dominant fact in the international relations of the Middle East in 
the postwar period has been the deciine in British influence and the rise 
of Arab nationalism as a major international force. British impotence 
was dramatically demonstrated to the Arabs, whose cause the British x d 
undertaken to champion before the world organization, when Great Brit¬ 
ain suffered defeat in 1948 before the United Nations on the Palestine 
question, at the hands of a temper" ry Ameriean-Russian coalition. No 
longer could England pose as the Anal arbiter of the i,r:.b’a fate. There 
were also social and political forces wnich made cooperation with England 
less advantageous and which gave power to people who could obstruct 
the pro-British policies of the indigenous elite. 

Egypt took the lead in the post-World War II revolt against Western 
domination of the Arab-Islamic world. The emerging social and political 
forces which, in the case of Egypt, were successful in removing British 
influences from their country early in the postwar period were not so suc¬ 
cessful in such countries as Jordan and Iraq. Here England retained her 
acquired prestige and many of the symbols of imperial power. “The 
rulers of Jordan and Iraq would still ask British advice on major matters, 
and still give special weight to her wishes, even when she had lost the 
means to enforce them . . . Thus, England remained for 10 years the 
strongest power in the Middle East, but by default and on borrowed 
strength.” 7 The partial and uneven withdrawal of British influence from 
the area had the serious effect of creating antagonisms between ultra¬ 
nationalist regimes born of postwar conditions, such as the Nasser regime 
in Egypt, and the older pro-Western nationalist regimes, such as the Nuri 
as-Said regime in Iraq. Too often in the postwar period British influ¬ 
ence in the area was sufficient only to antagonize people rather than to 
guide the course of events. 

B. The Impact of Israel 

The defeat of the Arab states in Palestine in 1948 at the hand of Jewish 
irregular forces, the establishment of the stale of Israel in 1948, and 
the Anglo-Franco-Israeli expedition against Egypt in October 3956, have 
had disruptive and constructive repercussions that still reverberate ir, 
the Arab states of the Middle East. The intensity of these repercussions, 
however, has varied from country to country. 

The immediate effect of the Palestinian War of 1948 was marked by a 
wave of revolutionary ferment in the Arab world, and contributed to suc- 
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ceasive coups d’etat (1949-51) in Syria, the coup d'etat in Egypt in 1952, 
and led directly to the assassination of King Abduliah of Jordan in 1951. 

The Palestinian War, moreover, led to three major and related develop¬ 
ments: it strengthened Arab nationalism, it contributed to the further 
decline of Western influence, and it changed the political outlook of ’-ns 
Arab states, away from the West and toward closer relations w:.th the 
Communist bloc. 

Arab nationalism generated a political force in the Middle East which 
transcended political boundaries, and which forced the Arab governments 
into closer relationships and a community of action. Nationalism gen¬ 
erated a hatred for Israel and the West, and impatience with the evolu¬ 
tionary methods which characterize Western civilization, advocating revo¬ 
lutionary socialism as a means of solving the socio-economic problems of 
the Arab world. 

The Arabs blamed the West for their defeat, and held the West respon¬ 
sible for the establishment of the state of Israel. England, especially 
because of the Balfour Declaration, was made to bear the brunt of Arab 
wrath—a factor which hastened her complete withdrawal from Iraq and 
Egypt. Arab hatred for the West precipitated the eventual removal of 
most Arab politicians traditionally associated with the West. This factor 
contributed to the political reorientation of the Arabs, in that it removed 
the vital link between democratic evolution and the political development 
of the Arab states. 

The Arab defeat in Palestine, and the consequent hatred and fear of 
Israel which followed, culminated in the adoption of two major goals: 
social and economic reform, and military armament, with the latter taking 
precedence. 

In order to preserve the status quo and prevent the resurgence of vio¬ 
lence in the Middle East, the West had placed an embargo on arms ship¬ 
ments to either the Arab states or Israel. Since Israel could manufacture 
’"'st of its military requirements, and the Arabs could not, the Arabs 
turned to other sources for military requirements. Early in 1956, Egypt 
announced an arms deal with the Soviet Union, and promptly proceeded 
to build up its armies. The Anglo-Franco-Israeli attack on Egypt in Octo¬ 
ber 1956 crystallized this hatred and fear of Israel; and similar arms 
deals were concluded in 1957 between the Soviet Union and Syria, and in 
1958 between the Soviet Union and Iraq. Communist bloc economic and 
technical pacts followed in all three countries. 

C. Political Developments 

The political environment in which the events described in this section 
occurred has been likened to "a vast cloud of popular political feeling 
compounded of national self-assertion, religious solidarity, social idealism, 
and a consciousness of weakness and dependence.” 8 The major ideo¬ 
logical force in the Middle East today is nationalism, and every Middle 
Eastern political leader professes to be an ardent and sincere nationalist. 
Some, whose nationalism is expressed in antiforeign terms, may be re- 
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ferred to as ultranationalists. Iran's Mosaddegh, Egypt’s Nasser, and 
Iraq’s Kassem have rivaled one another at various times as the leading 
exponent of militant ultranationalism in the area. 

Laqueur, a Middle East scholar previously quoted, concludes that this 
new nationalism must be faced and should be studied and . ‘derstoud. 
Its most outstanding features, he writes, are chauvinism and xenophobia. 
“The fact that xenophobia appears now as anti-Westernism, not anti- 
Easternism, has of course to be explained by . . . the circumstance that 
the West has been ‘in* for many years and the Soviet bloc has been ‘out* 
. . . .” tt Laqueur explains ‘■he xenophobic element, which is so promi¬ 
nent in Arab nationalism, more on the basis of the impact of foreign rule 
of the Arab nations than on the basis of Islam’s alleged antiforeign bias. 
Xenophobia seems to be less pronounced in the non-Arab countries 
Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan, which have never experienced long pe¬ 
riods of alien rule. 

The emphasis on religious solidarity and social and economic reforms, 
invariably associated with Middle Eastern nationalism, appears to be 
closely related to the political aspirations of the elite. Political unifica¬ 
tion of the Islamic community has been a historic ideal in the Middie East, 
especially among the Arabs. The foreign policy implications of Pan- 
Islttmism, like Pan-Arabism, for a nationalist leader such as Nasser are 
obvious. 

The Western-educated and secular-oriented new Middle Eastern elite 
who head the nationalist movements find in Islam one of the most effective 
means of communicating with the broad masses of their people. Koranic 
invectives are poured out against the Unbelievers, whom the nationalists 
identify as the foreign imperialists and their pro-Western “stooges.” 
3ut the influence of Islamic customs and social attitudes works both ways, 
so that the nationalist elite is constantly obliged to accommodate its secu¬ 
larizing policies and attitudes wdth the traditions adhered to by the broad 
masses of the “Faithful.” 

To the urban middle class, the nationalist elite appeals less through 
religious than through nationalistic symbols, such as progress. Public 
works projects, such as steel mills, hydroelectric dams, and irrigation 
systems, serve the dual function of raising the living standard and the 
national confidence of the middle class, who throughout the Middle East 
is sensitive to limited industrialisation of the area. National pride in tech¬ 
nological and material achievements is an important ingredient in the 
nationalism of the middle-class Middle Easterner. 

Arab nationalism has been confronted with an organizational dilemma: 
whether to organize into national units within borders inherited from the 
colonial past or to organize into one Pan-Arabic union embracing the entire 
Arab world. “By what may seem a paradox,” remarks Hourani, “the 
area of Arab unity is itself a cause of disunity.” 10 Not only does each 
state think of itself as the logical nucleus around which the rest should 
coalesce, but the concepts of union differ widely in different sections. In 
northern Africa, including Egypt, the existing states have a long history 
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and a strong sense of national identity. In most of Asia, however, na¬ 
tionalism is a relatively new concept arid the sense of a single Arab iden¬ 
tity is much stronger. Pan-Arabist agitation was a facior in the Syrian 
Coups of 1949, the Iraqi Coup of 1958, and the Sudanese Coup of 1958. 

All revolutions in the Middle East have been carried out by elite groups 
or by those close to the elite. The underlying cause of the Middle East’s 
elitist revolutionary tradition, and indeed the cause of elitism itself, has 
been sought in a variety of historical, cultural, social, and economic fac¬ 
tors. Throughout the history of the region governments have usually 
been alien, hostile, and divorced from the mass of the governed. The 
people have traditionally regarded their government as the tax collector, 
conqueror, and the dispenser of privileges to its favorites; they have had 
little experience with the positive side of government. Recently, how¬ 
ever, there v ave been certain positive aspects of government in the Middle 
East; but the benefits resulting have not been distributed equally and 
consequently have served in some states such as Iraq* to increase rather 
than reduce existing social tensions. 

Already backed by historical precedent and substantially aided by reli¬ 
gious attitudes, elitism in Middle Eastern political activity received strong 
support in the 20th century from the cultural, economic, and political 
impact of the West on the area. The rapid progress of Westernization, 
secularization, and urbanization which resulted from this contact created 
a fragmented and antagonistic society in an area which was already so¬ 
cially malintegrated. Since the ruling elite was most affected by contact 
with the West, the traditional alienation and hostility between the rulers 
and the ruled was greatly intensified. As the traditional hold of Islam 
over the mass of the population weakened, the legitimacy of the tradi¬ 
tional elite was undermined and their place was taken by Western- 
educated nationalists who attempted to reconcile their policies of modern¬ 
ization with the traditional structure of Islamic society. The nearest 
. jproach to a common ideology between this new nationalist elite and the 
masses was their common antagonism toward European domination. 

The nearest thing in the Middle East to a mass political party occurred 
in Egypt in the 1920’s, when the nationalists formed the Wafd Party 
which enjoyed real mass support for many years; however, this bold 
experiment came to an end in the 1940’s when collaboration with the 
British, and failure to incorporate ; 'new blood” into the party from the 
rising urban lower-middle class, contributed to its downfaii. It was re¬ 
placed by the rule of an elitist military-socialist junta. The ‘iaih (Arab 
Resurrection) Party, with a nationalistic-socialistic bent, and the ultrana- 
ticnalist and fundamentalist politico-religious Ikhwan al-Muslimim (Mus¬ 
lim Brotherhood) are also examples of parties whose ideology appealed 
to the masses. The brotherhood was doomed to failure, however, by its 
inability to come to terms with the realities of life m th<s type of modern¬ 
ized society which the overwhelming majority of Middle Easterners have 


* See Discussion of the Iraqi Coup of 1958, p. 393. 
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come to desire. The Ba’thists still remain a significant political force in 
Syria and, to a lesser extent, in Jordan. 

III. REVOLUTIONS AND THE EMERGENCE OF 
NATION STATES 

A. Kemalist Revolutions 

The genesis of the modern revolutionary tradition in the Arab world 
occurred in non-Arab Turkey in 1922, when Kemal Ataturk, an officer in 
the Turkish Army, led a revolution against the Ottoman Sultan. An en¬ 
lightened dictator, Kemal introduced drastic reforms into the- country’s 
social, economic, political, and administrative structure designed to trans¬ 
form Turkey into a modern, secular, and "Westernized” state. The in¬ 
fluence of the Kemalist approach to the social and economic problems ol 
the region was keenly felt throughout the Middle East; “Kemalist” revo¬ 
lutions occurred in two other countries of the Northern Tier—in Iran in 
1923 and in Afghanistan in 1928-29. The Arab countries were '•ontrolled 
by the British and French, who administered the former provinces of the 
Ottoman Turkish Empire either as protectorates or as mandates under 
the League of Nations. Consequently, the Kemalist type of revolution was 
confined by historical conditions to the independent non-Arab states of 
the Northern Tier and to the decade of the 1920’s. The spirit of the 
Kemalist revolution, however, was not so narrowly confined, as events 
were to prove in later years. 

B. Military-Socialist Revolutions 

A highly significant revolution occurred in Iraq in 1936, when some 
of Iraq’s Turkish- and British-trained army officers, influenced by events 
in Turkey and Iran, allied with the left-of-center political opposition to 
stage a successful coup against the only independent Arab government in 
the Middle East at that time. The Iraqi Coup of 1936 represents a 
bridge between the Kemalist revolutions of the 1920’s and ihe Nasser type 
of revolutionary situation that has prevailed in the postwar period 
throughout the Arab world.* 

Thus was established a pattern of revolutionary coalitions, referred to 
by some students as “military socialism,” which has been present in most 
of the revolutionary situations which have occurred in the Middle East 
since World War II. Military-socialist revolutions occurred in Syria in 
1949 and 1051, in Egypt in 1352, in Iraq in 1958, and in Turkey in 1959. 
Like the Kemalists, these revolutionaries looked to changes in the socio¬ 
economic structures of their countries and to better exploitation of their 
natural resources and production capacities. In thia respect, the under¬ 
lying motivation for reform and modernization in the Middle East has 
remained unchanged since the Turkish Empire first began sending its 
army officers to Western military schools in the last century. Today’s 
Middle Eastern revolutionary elites have merely broadened the base of 


* See the summary of the Iraqi Coup of 1936, p. 339, for details of this revolution. 
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this policy to include and involve the emerging masses in the process of 
modernization. Military-socialist revolutions often contain an extreme 
anti-Western theme that was not a dominant characteristic of the Kemalist 
revolution of the 1920’s. 

C. Post-Independence Revolutions 

The Iraqi Coup of 1936 is also an early example of a revolution directed 
against the independent government set up after the withdrawal of direct 
foreign control. An important factor “prompting the rash of Near East¬ 
ern military coups in the last two decades has been the feeling of frustra 
tion caused by the inefficiency, weakness, disorganization and corruption 
of civilian regimes—a feeling accentuated by the high hopes which were 
earlier attached to independence as a universal panacea.” 11 The Syrian 
coups in 1949, the Egyptian coup in 1952. and the Iraqi, Sudanese, and 
Pakistani coups in 1958 all occurred within 2 to 10 years after the with¬ 
drawal of foreign troops from the country. The Syrian and Egyptian 
coups, and the near-revolutionary situations which developed a. Lebanon 
in 1952 and 1958, may also be described in terns of their relationship to 
the feeling of general frustration that pervaded the Arab countries follow¬ 
ing their unsuccessful military encounter with Israel in 1948-49. 

The Iranian Coup of 1953 is the only important counterrevolution in the 
Middle East in recent decades. The Iranian revolutionaries restored the 
delicately balanced oligarchical system composed of the Shah, the military 
elite, and the parliamentary clique of politician-landlords which had been 
upset by a dissident elite politician, Mosaddegh. That a countercoup of 
this nature was possible was probably due to the fact that Iran was, 
and to some extent remains today, more tradition-oriented, less urbanized, 
and less anti-Western (partly as a result of its historical enmity towards 
Russia) than the Arab countries in the area.* 

The five revolutions summarized here are representative of the more 
than 20 military coups d’etat which have taken place in the area since 
1-20. In selecting specific revolutions for inclusion, such factors as avail¬ 
ability of research material, distinctiveness of revolutionary type, and es¬ 
timation - f military-strategic interest were taken into consideration. 
These revolutions as a group are analyzed below in terms of certain func¬ 
tional aspects: the actors, motivations, and techniques of revolution. 

IV. GENERAL DISCUSSION OF REVOLUTIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 

A. Actors in the Revolution 

Following the tradition of Kemal Ataturk, military men have been the 
prime movers in every instance of revolutionary activity in the Middle 
East. Indeed, there is no lack of historical precedent for the interven¬ 
tion of the military in the political affairs of the region. The Mamlukes 
and the Janissaries before them are historical examples of a military 

* See the summary of the Iranian Coup of 1953, p. 375, for furtnei details. 
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elite who came to dominate their political overlords. The reform attempts 
initiated by Middle Eastern rulers in the last century were often prompted 
by military defeats and hence began with the army. “The officer corps 
thus came to have early and privileged access to social and political ideas 
and organizational techniques taken over from Europe." 12 C"?;:sequentiy, 
the military elite became the earliest spokesmen for constitutionalism, 
social and economic reforms, and nationalism. The prominent role player! 
by military leaders in the political life of the area has been explained in 
terms of socio-economic factors and political characteristics prevailing in 
Middle Eastern countries. Unlike many of the Western countries, where 
the officer corps has traditionally been identified with the upper classes, 
the Middle Eastern army officer is likely to come from more humble socM 
origins, and bis political and cultural identification is often with thp ri*i., 
urban middle classes rather than with the traditional upper classes. The 
upper class has been largely discredited in the eyes of today’s politically 
conscious Middle Easterners, being regarded, at best, as n tradition- 
bound and nonprogressive group, and, at worst, as a puppet subservient 
to foreign interests. Since the !04G's many high school teachers, law¬ 
yers, doctors, and other professional people, becoming disillusioned with 
their role in society as civilians, have joined the army. 1 * To this group, 
opposition to European rule and patriotism provided an avenue to social 
advancement." When European rule ended and indigenous rule was 
set up. this important avenue was closed. The only way to reopen it was 
through revolutionary activity directed against the native ruling elite. 
Hence, an additional cause for military intervention in the political ».-oce**. 

The political situation in Middle Eastern countries has often been cn«; 
ncterized by a vacuum in real leadership and th* absence of a sustaining 
link between the ruling elite and the mass of the politically conscious 
population Confronted with the realities of administering the econom¬ 
ically underdeveloped and culturally ill-prepared political units which they 
have come to control, many Middle Eastern political lenders rapidly be¬ 
came discredited in the eyes of the general public, which expected much 
more than it received from national independence. Middle Eastern politi- 
cui leaders have lacked the political party structure which in the West¬ 
ern world provides a necessary link between the man in the street and the 
politician in the government. Because of this, military lenders often frit 
compelled to intervene in the political process. Their political notions 
generally were rather vague. They usually called themselves “liberals” 
"reformers," or "socialists." Most military leaders were sincerely in¬ 
terested. at least at first, in creating an efficient governmental structure 
to Increase the nation’s material strength and political prestige in the 
world. At the same time, they strove for a more equitable distribution 
of the economic product* among the population. Lacking the proper train¬ 
ing and background, a "military-become-politic"!" elite finds it difficult 
to direct its energies and implement its good intentions. When an attempt 
was made to transform the public and private sectors of society into 
military camps, while giving lip service to civilian values and attitudes. 
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there were obvious conflicts. The resolution of these conflicts has usually 
come through another military coup d’etat by a different sort of military 
leader. 

Relations between the civilian politicians and the military person! el 
who collaborate tc carry out a revolution have varied in each o-, try. 
In Egypt there was apparently no collaboration between the two groups 
before the event and very little after the coup; in other countries the 
political opposition knew of the coup prior to the event and was asked to 
play a role of varying cooperation in the postrevolutionary regime. In 
the Iraqi Coup of 1936 the military g* , oup stayed in the background af<.er 
the coup and maintained a civilian opposition politician as their “front 
man”; however, in the Iraqi Coup of 1968, as in the Sudanese Coup of 
1958, the military leader of the revolution assumed the premiership and 
headed a government composed of both friendly politicians and military 
personnel. In the case of Iran, in 1953, the military leader, General 
Zahedi, was also a politician; nevertheless, his government was composed 
of more military figures than civilian. 

B. Motivations: Political and Ideological Orientation and Goals 

While there have been some significant variations from the general pat¬ 
tern of revolutionary motivation in the Middle East, there have been more 
similarities than dissimilarities in the revolutionary goals and political 
orientation of the revolutionary actors in the region. Such things as com¬ 
plete national independence—whether from a European power or from 
some other Arab country—social and economic reforms along Western 
lines, and a secularized Islamic community arc regularly included among 
the principal revolutionary goals of Middle Eastern revolutionary move¬ 
ments. 

These revolutionary goals appeared in their most extreme form in the 
Egyptian Coup of 1952 and in the Iraqi Coup of 1958; they had been 
vaguely present in the first Iraqi Coup of 1936, but they were not so well 
articulated then as in 1958. The Egyptian and Iraqi revolutionaries 
identified the Alawi (King Farouk’s) and Hashemite dynasties and their 
politic^ 1 minions with British influence in the area, and in the interest of 
establishing what they considered the complete independence of their 
countries from foreign domination the revolutionary actors overthrew 
these native ruling elites. As a foreign policy corollary to national inde¬ 
pendence, both the Egyptian and the Iraqi postrevolutionary regimes 
adopted anti-Western "neutralist” foreign policies and established diplo¬ 
matic ties with the Soviet bloc. At the same time social and economic 
reforms were initiated, and a large portion of the former privileged class, 
especially the largest landowners in the country, were subjected to severe 
political and economic sanctions. A number of Islamic institutions were 
either abolished or nationalized, although the revolutionary regimes 
scrupulously avoided any open clashes with the religious authorities and 
constantly sought to identify the new regime publicly with Islamic 
traditions. 
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The leaders of the Iranian and Sudanese revolutions made certain 
departures from the general pattern of revolutionary motivation in the 
region. The Iranian military coup was led by conservatives against 
Mosaddegh’s radicalism. In the Sudan, too, the leaders were less moti¬ 
vated by demands for social and economic reform than by Suuanese na¬ 
tionalism and secularism. 

C. Techniques of Revolution 

The range of revolutionary techniques employed in the Middle East ha3 
naturally depended upon such factors as the time period of the revolution, 
the number and type of participants in the revolution and their control of 
the armed forces of the country, and the extent of foreign support of the 
revolution. There neve* has beer, a successful revolutionary moveme. 
in the Middle East which was organized on a mass basis and existed over 
a long period of time, with propaganda directed at the general public and 
a protracted campaign against the regin; s in power. Instead, there have 
been narrowly based and clandestinely organized conspiratorial groups, 
invariably drawn from among the military elite and usually including 
elements of the political opposition, who conspire over a short period of 
time to overthrow the government in power. Of the five military coups 
summarised in this section, only the Egyptian revolution was the work of 
a revolutionary organization that had been in existence for move than 5 
years; the other revolutionary organizations were temporary and ad hoc, 
existing for the sole purpose cf overturning an objectionable government. 

Under such conditions, the only propaganda activities engaged in by the 
revolutionaries have been the distribution of leaflets and radio broad¬ 
casts at the time of the coup. The Egyptian revolutionary organization 
carried on a vigorous propaganda campaign prior to the coup, but the 
circulation of this propaganda was limited to members of vhe military and 
selected members of the political elite. Foreign support of Middle East¬ 
ern revolutions has usually been in the form of radio broadcasts and 
printed material smuggled into the country. Other foreign support has 
been of a clandestine nature which is difficult to ascertain and describe. 

V. RESULTS AND OUTLOOK 

A. Highlights of the 195Q’s 

In the past decade revolutionary activity was centered in Syria, Egypt, 
and Iraq. The process began in Syria in March 19i9. when, beginning 
with Col. Husni al-Zaim and followed by Col. Sami ul-IIinnawi and later 
Col. Adib Shishakli, a series of three military ct ups during the course of 
that year swept from power the older generation of nationalist politicians 
who had led the nationalist movement against the French in the 1930’s 
and had guided independent Syria since 1945. Pan-Arabist agitation for 
the Greater Syria scheme (incorporating Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq) 
and inter-Arab rivalries, combined with frustrations growing out of the 
Palestine War, produced a breakdown in the Syrian political system and 
brought to power in December 1949, a regime of younger, more nationalis- 
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tic and leftist-oriented politicians and army officers. The new regime 
lacked personal dynamism and popular appeal, and it remained for the 
Egyptian Coup of 1952 to produce an Arab leader who could project him¬ 
self beyond the confines of his own country to capture the imagination of 
Arab nationalists and exert an influence throughout the Arab world and 
Middle East. 

The Egyptian revolution has been compared to tin French Revolution 
for its far-reaching impact on the Middle East’s political development. 
At the time of the revolution, Egypt was already the most politically 
advanced and highly industrialized of the Arab countries and Yv rto cue 
cult.-cal leader of the Arab world in the Middle East. By 1S55 Colonel 
Nasser had attained something like a Napoleonic aura in the Arab world; 
he had identified himself with the most progressive features of the resolu¬ 
tion, he had wrested control of the revolutionary movement away from 
the older and more conservative General Naguib, and he had obtained 
Soviet aims—a feat which, to the Arab’s, dramatically pwlriwofj Egypt’s 
independence from the Western powers. 

The period between the nationalization of the Suez Canal in 1956 and 
the annexation of Syria in 1958 represents the highwater mark of what 
came to be known as “Nasserism.” The military encounter with British, 
French, and Israeli forces in the fall of 1956 cost Nasser a considerable 
amount of his newly purchased Soviet military hardware, but the dip¬ 
lomatic support he gained from the United States-Soviet alliance in the 
United Nations bolstered Egyptian prestige in the face of military de¬ 
feat. Early in 1958 pro-Nasser elements in Syria, particularly the 
Ba’thisit, agreed to merge that country with Egypt to form the United 
Arab Republic, and it appeared to be only a matter cf time before Nas- 
serist elements in Jordan, Lebanon, and Iraq would follow suit, bringing 
about an Egyptian dominated Arab union extending from the Niie to the 
Euphrates. But the Iraqi Coup of July 14, 1958, brought to the scene of 
Arab politics Nasser’s first revolutionary rival. Col. Abdul Kerim Kas- 
sem, and, instead of following Syria into Nasser’s realm, Iraq emerged 
as the f'v?l point of opposition to Egyptian "imperialism” in the region. 

Colonel Kaosem has challenged Nasserism on its own terms—ultrana- 
timalism and social reforms. Pre;jnt-uay bitterness between Cairo and 
Baghdad is nevertheless remarkably similar to the antagonism that form¬ 
erly prevailed between the Nasser regime snd Nuri as-Said’s "feudalistic” 
regime and stands as a reminder of the practical difficulties involved in 
the Pan-Arabist idea. Mitigating strongly against the demands of the 
Pan-Arabist ideal is the fact that Iraq is a wealthy oil-producing area, 
while the rest of the Fertile Crescent and certainly Egypt are “have-not” 
countries. Nasser’s anti-Communist police measures have caused the 
Communist organization throughout the Middle East to rally behind Iraq’s 
Kassem. Kassem depended heavily on the Communist ;, against Nasserist 
elements during the first year of his regime, but in recent years he has 
become more wary of Communist "support.” 
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B. Prospects for the 1960’s 

The revolutionary movements led by Nasser and Kassem represent the 
most significant development in the Middle East. The moderate revolu¬ 
tions which have taken place in Iran, the Sudan, Turkey, and elsewhei e in 
the region are no guarantee that these countries are permanently immune 
to revolutionary activity. Even such politically unsophisticated and rather 
backward areas as Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Kuwait, and other “oil sheikh¬ 
doms” of the Arabian desert will very likely become involved in the 
revolutionary ferment going on in the Fertile Crescent. 

Particularly subject to revolutionary activity are 3uch countries as 
• Lebanon, Jordan, and Iran. Jordan has an unstable government and a 
heterogeneous population of traditionalist Bedouin tribesmen and urbai 
ized, pro-Nasser refugees from Palestine. Iran has not solved the socia, 
and economic problems which were already pressing ones before the 
Mosaddegh era a decade ago; the Shah holds his throne by counterbalanc¬ 
ing rural-traditicnalist, military, and u.-barv Tm'ridK”!"'^ elements, and 
the conditions for steering this tortuous course are becoming increasingly 
difficult. In the summer of 1961 pro-Mosaddegh rallies were being held 
both in Teheran and by Iranian student groups in England and the United 
States, and conservatives in Iran were looking to the ultra-nationalist and 
even the extreme left for support against the present reformist, pro- 
Western regime. 

Finally, Egypt, Syria, and Iraq are by no means free frem continued 
revolutionary ferment. Nasser has already earned the active opposition 
of the Communist organization, and it may be only a matter of time before 
Kassem too will become a prime target of Communist intrigue. The im¬ 
portance of the Communists in the Middle East :r. not dependent on their 
numerical strength but on their organizational strength. In spite of the 
intraparty factions and dissention which plague Arab Communists, they 
are generally admitted to possess the best political organization in the 
region. The Communists may provide the organizational framework with¬ 
in which the various opponents of Nasser and Kassem will operate. The 
non-Communist opposition includes rightwing elements, religious tradition¬ 
alists, such as the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt; tribal elements who 
resent the urban-based revolutionary regimes; national minorities, such 
as the Kurds in Iraq and the various sects in Syria; and, most important 
of all, the new social forces which the Nasser and Kassem revolutionary' 
m .vcments have introduced into the political arena. When the social and 
economic aspirations of the people are not met in the v ays they have been 
led to expect, there is likely to be another outbrust of bitterness and frus¬ 
tration which may turn against the revolutionary regimes. 

On 28 September 1961, elements of the United Arab Republic's First 
Army (Syrian in composition) in the Syrian Province rebelled against 
the government of President Gamal Abdul Na.-’er in conjunction with 
Syrian politicians. With the apparent support of the people, the rebels 
declared their independence from the U.A.R., thus breaking up the union 
of Syria and Egypt which had come into being in 1958. The economic: 
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reforms ot' July 1961 (see section on Egyptian revolution), and the resig¬ 
nation of Abdul-Hamid al-Sarraj, Vice President in charge of Internal 
Security and the last Syrian in the U.A.R. Cabinet, seem to have been 
the immolate causes which precipitated the rebellion. 

The Syrian Rebellion of September 28, 1961, appears to have been 
carried out primarily by rightwing elements in the local government and 
in the armed forces, in coalition with other Syrian political elements, 
alienated by Nasser’s drastic social and economic policies. The successful 
introduction of these social and economic policies preconditioned a cen¬ 
tralized union, rather than a loose association of equal and semi-independ¬ 
ent states: Egypt and Syria. The successful implementation of these 
policies demanded the subserviency of Syria’s higher economic standard 
to that of Egypt. Both measures necessitated the elimination of Syria’s 
bourgeoisie which had previously played a dominant role in determining 
the economic and political future of Syria. As a result, the role of Syria 
in the affairs of the U.A.R. was slowly, but assuredly, minb-i-sd • Syrian 
politicians were dropped from successive U.A.R. Cabinets and replaced 
with Egyptian officials, until the greater majority became Egyptian; and 
Syria’s economy reflected the change in the purchasing power of the 
Syrian pound in relation to that of the dollar. At the time this account 
is being written (October 1961) the new Syrian leaders are urging the 
Egyptians to eliminate Nasser and establish a new government. It is too 
early to predict the precise effects of the Syrian coup, but it will almost 
certainly result in continuing unrest and possible new revolutions in the 
Middle East. 

In conclusion, it seems safe to assume that elitism in political activity 
—and especially in the making of political revolution—will continue in 
the Middle East, until there has emerged an integrated national society in 
each of the Middle Eastern countries. Such a society would fust have 
to come to terms with both its Islamic heritage and the Western content 
its national life and would have to arrive at a generally accepted politi¬ 
cal consensus of goals and values. Political leaders may then be able to 
attract v,r : - a support and participation in a revolutionary movement on a 
scale comparable to that in other parts of the world. In Tunisia, for 
ins-tance, also Arabic and Islamic, <■. genuine mass movement has func¬ 
tioned successfully. That country, since it achieved independence in 1956, 
has not been subject to elitist coups d’etat. 
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THE IRAQI COUP OP 1936 

SYNOPSIS 

In October 1936 a coalition between army officers, dissatisfied with 
corruption and incompetence in high places, and a political group of left- 
of-center intellectuals, staged an almost bloodless coup d’etat against 
the authoritarian government that had ruled Iraq. A popular general 
ordered the at my to march on Baghdad and issued an ultimatum to the 
King demanding the dismissal of the existing government and the forma¬ 
tion of a new government- composed of the political group that was an 
accomplice to the coup. There was no resistance, and in less than 24 
hours the King acceded to the demands. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

In October of 1936, a coalition between army officers dissatisfied with 
corruption and incompetence in high places and a political group of left- 
of-center, liberal intellectuals, called the Ahali group, staged an almost 
bloodless coup d’etat against the authoritarian government which had 
ruled Iraq for the past 19 months. The army wanted to set up a Kemalist 
dictatorship, based on nationalism and social and economic progress. The 
Ahali group also wanted to effect socio-economic reforms, but based on 
democratic, parliamentary procedures. Lacking the opportunity to re¬ 
place the authoritarian regime in power by parliamentary methods, this 
political group agreed tc cooperate with the army officers in their goai 
of overturning the government. 

Utilizing the temporary absence of the loyal chief of staff, Bakr Sidqi, 
a popular general, ordered the army to march on Baghdad and issued an 
i "-'matum to the King demanding the dismissal of the existing govern¬ 
ment and the formation of a new government under the Akcli politician, 
Hikmat Suleiman. There was no resistance, and in less than 24 hours the 
King accepted the formation of a government by the revolutionary coali¬ 
tion Jjroup. 

The coup is an early example of a coalition between a leftist political 
group and the army; in this sense it resembled the Syrian coups cf 1949- 
51 and other Socialist-military revolutionary liaisons in the Middle East 
since 1945. Despite its avowed a-m? and intentions, the new government 
was no leas authoritarian than the one it replaced. The social and politi¬ 
cal content of the revolutionary goals was not realized. 

II. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Description ef Country 

1. Physical characteristics 

Situated ir, the Middle East between the Arabian desert and the 
Iranian mountains. Iraq shaies extensive common herders with Iran to the 
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east, Saudi Arabia to the south, and Syria to the west. None of those are 
“natural” frontiers but are the results of diplomatic compromise fol¬ 
lowing the fall of the Ottoman Empire at the end of the First World War. 



Iraq’3 171,000 square miles—the country is the size of California—can 
be divided topographically into three main zones: the desert, the river 
valley, and the highland. 1 Typical desert climate pr~-v-ai!s over most of 
the country, except for the very humid region adjacent to the Persian 
Gulf. Tiie summer months (May to October) are extremely hot and dry, 
though blessed with cool nights. Winters are mild in the south, but may 
be very cold in the northern highlands. Rainfall occurs only in winter, 
when it averages over 12 inches in about 60 days north of Baghdad and 
somewhat more in the northeastern hills and considerably less in the 
southwestern desert. 2 Torrential and unpredictable rainfall makes the 
Tigris-Euphratea River system less manageable than the Nile, for in¬ 
stance, and alternating floods and droughts pose a major problem. 2 
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2. The people 

Iraq’s first official census, taken in 1947 and of dubious reliability, 
showed a sedentary population of more than four and a naif million per¬ 
sons, to which must be added at least a quarter million nomads. 4 In ' s e 
1030’s, the population must have been around four million. Iraq has not 
experienced any serious population pressures, for with five times as much 
arable land as Egypt, Iraq has only a quarter of Egypt’s population. 1 ' 
The areas of greatest population density are along the Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates and in the northern mountain valleys. At least two-thirds of its 
population live in rural villages; Baghdad, Iraq’s capital and largest 
metropolitan center, had in 1956 less than one million inhabitant® 

The people of Iraq are not split along racial lines, but rather along those 
of religion, language, and cultural tradition. Eighty percent of the popu¬ 
lation are Arabic in language and cultural identification; the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of these are Muslim. The largest—and traditionally the 
most difficult to assimilate—minority community in Iraq are the Kurds. 
Comprising around 17 peicent of the total population, the Kurds are con¬ 
centrated in the northern and northeastern highlands along the Turkish 
and Iranian borders where they lead for the most part an agricultural- 
pastoral existence, their mountain warrior days now only a part of their 
traditional lore. The homeland of the Kurds lies within the borders of 
Iran, Iraq, Turkey, and the U.S.S.R. Kurdish nationalism has been a 
threat to Iraq national unity, held in check both by the disposition ef the 
Great Powers and by the absence of any articulate and unified pattern of 
loyalty to a Kurdish nation. Lesser minorities are the Assyrians, and the 
Yezidis, a much despised Muslim sect called “Devil Worshippers,” who, 
along with Arab Christians and Kurds, are concentrated in Mosul prov¬ 
ince and speak a Kurdish dialect. 

3. Communications 

Iraq’s communication routes and the centers they served were not 
.cry different in the 193G’s from the caravan routes and bazaar cities of 
the past thousand years. Easra, located within 100 miles of the Persian 
Gulf on t'.a Shatt al-Arab, formed by the confluence of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, served as Iraq’s only seaport and as Hie center of the date 
industry; Mosul in the north, connected by rail and highway with Syria, 
served as a point of entry from the Mediterranean ports and as a center 
of the wool industry. Baghdad was connected by rail with Basra, Kirkuk, 
and other parts of central Iraq, but not until 1939 were rail connections 
with the Mediterranean coast established. Highways and river trans¬ 
port were important supplements to rail connections during this period. 
International civil airports were established in Basra and Baghdad in the 
early 1930’s. In general, however, internal transport and communication 
facilities remained in an underdeveloped state. 

4. Natural resources 

Iraq’s natural resources include extensive oil deposits and fertile 
alluvial soil, together with the all-important Tigris-Euph rates River sys- 
tem. However, “with the exception always of its phenomenal richness in 
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petroleum . . and its agricultural potential, Iraq is a country sadly de¬ 
ficient in natural wealth.”* Iraq's poverty in the 1930’s contrasted sharp¬ 
ly with the country's past prosperity and the area’s natural potential. 
Mesopotamian agriculture depends on irrigation and elaborate manipula¬ 
tion of the river system for its success; however, the canal ^id-dike 
system that had made Baghdad a major city in the medieval world was 
never restored after its destruction by the Mongols in the 13th century. 7 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

By the 1939’s, British and Iraqi efforts to improve the state of agri¬ 
culture were taking effect in a general way, but the material benefits of 
their activities—building bridges, irrigation projects, railroads, and high¬ 
ways. fighting locusts and pests—went only indirectly to the peasants, 
for the tribal sheikhs and landlords received the direct benefits. In 
1930, five-sixths of the arable land in Iraq was either sta+e property or 
collective tribal property; after 1932, the Government began in earnest 
the distribution of land among the sheikhs.* Thus, the tribal sheikh- 
landlord class emerged as a powerful social and economic group. 

Oil has been Iraq’s leading export since the 1930’s, when the petroleum 
industry became the country’s first modem industry. Msjor discoveries 
were made in 1923 near the Iranian frontier and in 1927 in the vicinity 
of Kirkuk by European and American oil companies to which the Iraqi 
Government had entrusted the development of its oil resources. The 
extraction of petroleum does not require a large labor force, conseawe- 
ly no real working class had developed in Iraq as a significant social <' 
before 1986. In 1928-29, the first modem trade unions were <• 
among such occupational groups as taxi drivers, barbers, an' 1 
When they allegedly engaged actively in politics in 1931 
closed these unions, and until 1943, no trade union a«*' 
wide scale was pexmltted.* 

2. Class structure 

Iraqi social structure before the Seer 
that found in most underdeveloped n^ 
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eminent I 

*.953, Iraq was officially a constitutional optional 

*. constitution was formulated in the 1921-24 J>21-24 

-ndate which was never formally suspended. In |d. In 

.mated their mandate in exchange for a treaty which '(which 

.itain military concessions. When this treaty became became 

ctober 1932 Iraq had achieved full independence. The Iraqi s Iraqi 

..on provided for a limited monarchy with a King to function as fion as 

of state and a cabinet-type executive to serve as head of the gov- fe gov- 

. ament, a bicameral national legislature, and an independent judicial .jidicial 

system. King Faisal I of the Hashemite dynasty came to the throne in |t>ne in 

1921, as a result of British influence and the support of the leading families fmilics 

of the country, in response to a popular plebiscite. Faisal was succeeded deeded 

on his death in 1933 by his son, Ghar.i I, who was the ruling monarch ir. arch in 

1936. § 

The Iraqi Crown performed the usual duties of a constitutional mon- 1 mon¬ 
arch, and, in addition to these ceremonial duties, had powers of decree JJecree 
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when Parliament was not in session and the power to confirm orpower to confirm or reject 
legislation within 15 days to 3 months. The Crown prorogued as Crown prorogued and dis¬ 
solved Parliament on the recommendation of the Prime Minister. Ie Prime Minister. In prac¬ 
tice, only Faisal I had sufficient personal prestige to exercise fiestige to exercise fully the 
constitutional powers of the Crown. A major weakness in the Cr weakness in the Crown’s 
position, in relation to the government, was its inability to dismiss ainability to dismiss a Prime 
Minister who refused to be responsible to the will of Parliaments will of Parliament. The 
parliamentary government was circumscribed purposely by constitpurposely by constitutional 
provisions calculated to give the final word to the executive \ to the executive branch. 
This w>s considered necessary to safeguard foreign interests and to-cign interests and to enable 
the King to fulfill foreign obligations of Iraq. 

The Prime Minister and his six or more ministers, all meml ministers, all members of 
Parliament, were in theory responsible to the Ch' '.ber of Deputie Chamber of Deputies both 
individually and collectively. In actual practice, however, the Prime, however, the Prime Min¬ 
ister and his coterie dominated Parliament and exercised undue ind exercised undue influence 
in the judicial and administrative systems. The Constitution pro'dte Constitution provided for 
a Senate, one-fourth the size of the lower house, appointed by the 3e, appointed by the Crown 
on the recommendation of the government. Senators were usually mators were usually former 
holders of high political office. 18 Consequently, the Senate tended, the Senate tended to be 
more independent and critical of the government than was the Cient than was the Chamber 
of Deputies, but the Senate was without power to censor the govern to censor the government. 
The Chamber of Deputies was, until 1952, elected indirectly, and;cted indirectly, and it was 
to this body alone that the government was constitutionally respoonstitutionally responsible. 
In practice, however, governments were able to dominate Parliamto dominate Parliament by 
frequent dissolutions and manipulation of elections to such an exterions to such an extent that 
a vote of no confidence was never passed in the history of the the history of the Iraqi 
Constitution. 

2. Description of political process 

a. Political parties and power groups supporting governmouppezting government 

The real power group in Iraq was the landlord class. Closeljndlord class. Closely allied 
to this group and to a large extent overlapping it, were the bureag it, were the bureaucrats 
and wealthy middle class, who sought respectability and economic anlity and economic advant¬ 
age alike in absentee commercial farming. Debate over such th Debate over such things as 
the fine points of British-Iraqi relations, carried on in a highly emid on in a highly emotional 
and nationalistic tenor, kept Iraqi political leaders at a safe distanciers at a safe distance from 
the economic and social issues around them. The eight Iraqi g The eight Iraqi govern¬ 
ments that were in power from 1932 (the beginning of full indepenoning of full independence) 
to the Coup of 1936 rose and fell in response to the shilling persona the shifting personal alli¬ 
ances and cliques within a small circle of professional office holders, sional office holders, devoid 
of any substantive political content or any real popular support art popular support and par¬ 
ticipation. In the 1932 36 period, the lives of the first seven Caf the first seven Cabinets 
ranged from 2 weeks to 6 months and the last Cabinet, headed by. Cabinet, headed by Yasin 
al-Hashimi, lasted for an unprecedented 19-month period. Consiionth period. Considering 
that there were only five different Prime Ministers in this period, aners in this period, and that 
such Cabinet posts as Foreign Minister were held by the same i held by the same person 
through all eight governments, there was in actuality less instabllittuality less instability than 
one might think. Nuri as-Said, the veneiable Iraqi political lead* Iraqi political leader and 
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perennial member of the Cabinet, made a classic comment on the Iraqi 
political situation: “With a small pack of cards, you must shuffle them 
often.” 14 

b. Character of opposition to government and its policies 

A basic cause of Iraq’s governmental instability has been, on the 
one hand, the acute competition among its politicians and, on the other, the 
absence of strong political parties. In the 1920’s there had been three 
main parties with the same objective—termination of the British Mandate 
and full independence. In 1930, when the government concluded the 
Anglo-Iraqi Treaty, whereby Iraq would obtain full independence in 1932 
in return for becoming a British Ally in time of war, rival politicians 
organized the Ikha’aLWatani Party (National Brotherhood Party) out of 
old political groups to oppose tfc" treaty with Britain on the grounds that 
it compromised Iraqi national aspirations. In defense of the treaty, the 
AM Party was formed, taking its name from a pre-1920 nationalist 
group. After ratification of the treaty and termination of the Mandate 
in 1932, its raison d’etre disappeared and the AM was dissolved. 

The lkha survived as a political party until 1934-35. However, Ikha 
politicians had completely compromised the ultranationalist principles on 
which their party was founded when for 7 months in 1933 they partici¬ 
pated in the government under the conditions of the treaty. The party 
finally dissolved itself in 1935. After that there were no organized politi¬ 
cal parties through which the intense personal rivalries of the politicians 
and the latent feelings of social discontent among the masses might 
have been channeled and accommodated. 

In the absence of political parties as such, the Ahali group performed 
the function of a political opposition party during the Yasm-Rashid regime 
(March 1935-October 1936). Formed in 1931-32 by enthusiastic young 
Iraqis imbued with liberal ideas, the group was characterized at first by 
it- vouthful membership—mostly recent graduates of British and Ameri¬ 
can colleges and the Baghdad Law School—and by its democratic ideologi¬ 
cal orientation, ranging from advocacy of the principles of the French 
Revolution over to those of modern socialism. The Ahali newspaper, 
the group’s org .n from which it took its name, was first published in 
January 1932, and became at once the most prominent daily papers in 
Iraq. In 1934, the group adopted socialism as its first article of faith, but 
for practical reasons they prefen ed to call their ideology Sha’biyah (Popu¬ 
lism). Sha’biyah called for sweeping social reforms to be carried out 
by tdie state, through a parliamentary system of government based on 
functional representation. It advocated a kind of collectivism, but did 
not admit the existence of a class struggle in society or revolutionary 
procedures in social change. Also, in contrast to orthodox Marxism, 
Sha’biyah recognized the family and religion. The Ahali manifesto re¬ 
pudiated nationalism but recognized patriotism. 15 

Opposition from Arab nationalist elements and conservative politicians 
in tbe government forced the closing of the group’s Baghdad Club, p. 
social circle for the propagation of Sha’biyah, and compelled further tac- 
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tical retreats from the principles of socialism. In 1934-36, with the 
addition to the group of a number of the more liberal elder politicians, 
who had for various reasons broken with the regime in power, definite 
plans were made to work towards achieving power. An ex ; , five com¬ 
mittee was set up and secret meetings were instituted. "But Ska'biyah 
was no longer preached ..... and only the demand for reforms, in a 
general way had become [the Ahali group’s] chief slogan." 16 

Within the group, however, there was a ieftwing who cherished more 
radical ideas; of these, only Abd al-Qadir was a Communist, and the rest 
were Populists. There was also a split between the leftwing which wanted 
to make the group into a mass political party and others v/ho opposed this 
type of organization. The politicians, who had come to dominate f 
group, had little faith in legal channels in the pseudo-parliamentary sys¬ 
tem they knew so well. Consequently, the idea of a publicly cr^Muizsd 
political party lost out, and the Ahali. group continued as a conspiratorial 
clique. 

The main form of overt opposition to the regime carried on by the 
Ahali group was through their press, until government censorship silenced 
that form completely in April 1936. The group petitioned the King 
several times in May 1936, in protest over the government’s ruthless 
suppression of tribal disorders and curtailment of civil liberties, and these 
petitions were published in Syrian and Lebanese newspapers and smug¬ 
gled into Baghdad for distribution. 

3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

The Iraqi Constitution of 1926 could be amended by a two-thirds vote 
in both houses of the legislature, provided that the Chamber of Deputies 
should have been dissolved after its approval of the amendment and a 
newly-elected Chamber returned for a second and final vote on the amend¬ 
ment. Before 1936 this procedure was only used once, in From 

1936 to 1941, the normal functioning of this Constitution ’-as interrupted 
by the intervention of the military in the selection of the executive. 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

The bedrock of Iraqi foreign policy was the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 
1930 which bound Iraq to have "full and frank constitution” with Britain 
in foreign policy matters, to be Britain’s Aliy m time of war, and t per¬ 
mit British use of transportation and communicatic i during v.„i. This 
alliance was regarded as the 1 ,'uarantee oi Iraq, ...uepen -ence by ino 
moderates and as just the opposite by the ultranationalists. British com¬ 
mercial interests were much in av?deT.ce, r.i.d this may have been the 
cause of some anti-British sentiment, ftn. ,-eal air.oulty in Anglo-Iraqi 
relations, however, urose out of the frop\z. L, '"n felt by Pan-Arabists over 
Britain’s failure to support a united Arable -«te. British support of 
Jewish immigration into Palestine and F*e*»cb re,-.- lance to give up Man¬ 
date control over Syria and Lebanon caused Pan-Arabists to look to the 
Fascist bloc for support of their cause. Iraqi nationalists were torn be¬ 
tween the attractions of Pan-Arabism—a kind of horizontal and cultural 
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their discontent was expressed only indirectly—through tribal revolts led 
by feudal sheikhs ostensibly for religious reasons, and through the malaise 
of the middle classes. The educated classes in the urban areas, and 
especially the younger generation, were to various degrees ’^contented 
with Iraq's general lag behind the economic and cultural level of Europe 
and Turkey.. The example of the Kemalist reforms in Turkey stood in 
sharp contrast to the inept and ineffective policies of Iraq’s pseudo¬ 
parliamentary government, and this tended to alienate the younger gen¬ 
eration from the parliamentary system of government. 

2. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 

The weaknesses recognized by the Yasin-Rashid regime included the 
disaffection of certain political figures, such as Hikmat Suleiman, and * a 
perennial discontent of certain Shi’i and minority tribes. General dis¬ 
content among the masses, even among the literate and politically con¬ 
scious segments of the population, was not of critical importance to the 
government, »u long as it controlled the army and the police. The Yasin 
Cabinet included two Shi’is, a Kurd, and a few elder politicians not con¬ 
nected with Ikha. By these moves, the Prime Minister believed he had 
constructed a strong government ir. the classic Iraqi manner of reconcil¬ 
ing all factions in a vast personal coalition. He held hopes of a reconcilia¬ 
tion with his old colleague Hikmat Suleiman, who had refused the post of 
Finance Minister when he was passed over for Interior Minister, until 
the very day of the coup. As for the tribal sheikhs in the middle Eu¬ 
phrates area who continued to riot as they had done under previous gov¬ 
ernments, Yasin was in a position through his control of the army to put 
them down with dispatch and efficiency. The gradual alienation of key 
persons in the military hierarchy from the government was completely 
unknown to the Prime Minister. When in the spring of 1936, the Ahali 
press began criticizing the government, the regime reacted by suppressing 
these organs and arresting and deporting certain suspected Communists. 
Sensing their loss of popular support, the Yasin government stepped up 
Pan-Arabist propaganda both at home and abroad, including cultural and 
diplomatic exchanges among Iraq, Egypt, and Syria. 17 In addition, all 
political parties were abolished by Yasin, closing the door for parliamen¬ 
tary change and leaving forceful change as the only alternative. 

III. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 
A. Actors iq the Revolution 

1. The revolutionary leadership 

The leadership of the coup was provided by Hikmat Suleiman of the 
Ahali political opposition group and Gen. Bakr Sidqi, a national hero and 
a favorite among the younger officers as a result of his leadership of the 
army against the Assyrians in 1933 and in subsequent tribal disorders. 
Hikmat broke with the regime when he was refused the Interior Ministry 
on account of his ties with the Ahali movement, which to nationalists and 
conservatives like Yasin al-Hashimi and Rashid Ali was nothing less than 
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communism under another name. In point of fact, Hikmat was not even a 
Socialist but declared himself a Kemai-type “reformist/’ which brought 
him into agreement with enough of the Ahali ideology (in the less radical 
form it had assumed by 1935) to permit his joining the movement. He 
was an admirer of Mustapha Kemal and his brother had participated m 
the Young Turks revolution of 1908. 

Hikmat’s counterpart in the army, Gen. Bakr Sidqi, shared his Kemalist 
sentiments, although Bakr’s chief concern was a military dictatorship 
which would carry out these Kemalist reforms. Both Hikmat and Bakr 
enjoyed wide popularity among the younger generation; both called them¬ 
selves Kemaiists, and both of them were politically ambitious and oppor¬ 
tunistic. Bakr’s political ambitions were not, however, known to the 
Prime Minister, who trusted h*m con-pLUsh*. as attested by the fact that 
Bakr was made Acting Chief of Stan: a few weeks before the coup. The 
real goal of Hikmat Suleiman and Bakr Sidqi. the instigators and organiz¬ 
ers of the revolution, was nothing more than personal aggraru’vement: 
Hikmat wanted to be Prime Minister and Bakr wanted to be Chief of 
Staff, and the al-Hashimi brothers stood in their way. 

2. The revolutionary following 

The October coup enjoyed considerable popular support among both 
the younger army officers and the urban intellectuals of the Ahali move¬ 
ment. This mass support was, however, not organized, and its effect on 
the revolution was passive rather than active. There was no active par¬ 
ticipation in the coup, except by the rank and file of the Armed Forces 
who merely obeyed the military orders of their officers. 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

There were two dissimilar opposition groups ranged against the Yasin- 
Rashid regime: the Ahali political opposition group and the army officers* 
group. The only contact between these two centers of opposition was a 
r -mdestine personal relationship between the Ahali politician, Hikmat 
Suleiman, and Gen. Bakr Sidqi of the Iraqi Army. There were no joint 
meetings and no overlapping of personnel between the two groups. In 
the authoritarian environment of 1936 Iraq, no overt opposition to the 
government through the press and public communications media was 
feasible; consequently, opposition must have taken the form of secret 
“cell” meetings. Overt opposition was possible only through the Syrian 
and foreign presses, which might be smuggled into the couni > / and dis¬ 
tributed clandestinely; however, such operations were incidental to the 
success of the revolution. In fact, there was a minimum of organizational 
structure and activity, as is to be expected in the case of a coup d’etat. 
The nucleus of the revolutionary organization was nothing more than a 
personal conspiracy between Bakr Sidqi and Hikmat Suleiman. In the 
summer of 1936, these two leaders decided to seize the first opportunity 
for a military coup and, in the meantime, to prepare their followers for 
the roles they were to play in the revolution. When Chief of Staff Tahp 
al-Hashimi left for a visit to Turkey in late October, leaving Bakr Sidqi 
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in charge of the army, the latter decided that the opportunity had arrived. 
Ha first confided in Gen. Abd al-Latif Nuri, probably promising him the 
post of Defense Minister in the revolutionary Cabinet. He then contacted 
a number of other officers in whom he had confidence and secured their 
cooperation. With the army firmly behind him, Bakr infoun..d Hikmat 
of the impending coup and asked the Ahali group to draw up a petition 
to the King calling for the dismissal of the Yasin Cabinet and the installa¬ 
tion of another government under the leadership of Hikmat Suleiman. 
Hikmat informed the Ahali leaders that the array had resolved to stage 
a coup and wanted them to form a new government. After seme hesita¬ 
tion, the Ahali leaders drew up a proclamation to the King, which was 
then signed by General Bakr as “Chief of the National Reform Force” 
and given to Hikmat to deliver to the King on the day of the coup. Be •• 
contacied Gen. Abd al-Latif Nuri on the 23rd and the coup took place on 
ihe 29lh of October: thus, the entire organization of the revolutionary 
effort appears to have transpired in less than a week. The Ahali leaders 
were informed of the conspiracy in which they were to figure so prominent¬ 
ly only a few days before the coup. 

C. Goals of the Revelation 

The concrete political aims o f the instigators and organizers of the 
revolution, and of many of their followers, went no further than the attain¬ 
ment of high positions in the revolutionary government. Beyor.d the 
immediate goal of governmental seizure, the leaders of the coup ascribed 
only to the vague slogan of “reforms,” which presumably would involve a 
rise in living standards among the masses, enlarged opportunities for the 
urbanized middle class, and less corruption in high places. No specific 
system of government or institutional changes were proposed for the 
implementation of these reforms, but it was generally assumed that the 
role of the military hierarchy in the revolutionary government would be 
more active than in previous governments. On this question, there was an 
area of major disagreement between the Ahali group and the military 
hierarchy. Pan-Arabism did not figure prominently in the avowed aspira¬ 
tions of the revolution; the Ahali leaders were primarily concerned with 
domestic reforms and Gen. Bakr Sidqi was more interested in a military 
dictatorship in Iraq than in Pan-Arabist foreign ventures. The revolu¬ 
tionary folic” g in both the army and the Ahali movement were more 
susceptible l. the appeals of Pan-Arabism than was 'he leadership of the 
revolution. 

D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

The seizure of the machinery of government was achieved in a vir¬ 
tually bloodlessicoup d’etat in the space of a few hours, after only a week’s 
prior planning for the operation. The government was taken completely 
by surprise. On the morning of the 29th at 7:30, Br.kr’s Second Division 
started the march on Baghdad. At 8:30, five planes tiew over the city 
dropping copies of the Proclamation, which called on the King “to dismiss 
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the Cabinet and form a new one composed of sincere men under the leader¬ 
ship of Hikmat Suleiman.” This was the only specific example of the 
use of propaganda as a method of weakening the existing government’s 
authority. A more significant communication, which gained the revolu¬ 
tionaries the support of the Crown, was a telegram from the two rebel!;; s 
generals which assured the King of' the army’s loyalty to him personally. 
A letter from the generals, delivered by Hikmat Suleiman to Zuhur Palace 
just after 8:30, gave the King until 11:30 a.m. to form a new government. 

The King, the Cabinet, and the British Ambassador (who remained 
neutral in the crisis) met at once. 1 asin wanted to resist, but the King 
refused to authorize any government action to counter the coup. Ap¬ 
parently, King Ghazi was no* an accomplice to the coup, although when 
it came he felt no compulsion to risk civil war for the sake of Yasin- 
Rashid government,* with which he had often had personal clashes. The 
King’s qualified support together with the British Ambassador’s n»«oive 
support of the coup, was of decisive importance. Yasin’s only 
was to resign, which he did at that time, and the King then cailed on 
Hikmat to form a new government. 

At this point, the crisis might have been concluded without the use of 
violence, but Hikmat refused to form his government until the King had 
drawn up a formal request in writing; also, the Minister of Defense in 
the Yasin government, Ja’far al-Askari, insisted on going out to meet the 
army personally to persuade it not to enter the city, since the Yasin gov¬ 
ernment had “voluntarily resigned." This action was the only counter¬ 
measure taken by the legitimate government during the coup and this was 
more personal than governmental. Ja’far’s action reflected the general 
willingness on the part of the King, the British, and moderate elements 
of society to accept the Hikmat government, but without open interven¬ 
tion of the military. Ja’far was nonpartisan, despite his being in the 
deposed Cabinet, and had great prestige in army circles as one of its 
’ ,-unders. Bakr feared he would turn the army against the coup and so 
had the Minister assassinated en route. This was a political error on the 
part of B?kr, for not only was it unnecessary for the success of the coup, 
but it alienated friends and relatives of a renowned popular figure in 
Iraqi political and social circles. The only other violence occurred at the 
expiration of the 3-hour ultimatum, when four bombs were dropped over 
public buildings in Baghdad, injuring about seven persons. 

E, Manner in Which Control of Government was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

At 6:00 p.m., the army entered Baghdad, with Bakr at the head of his 
victorious National Reform Force, amidst the enthusiastic applause of 
the populace. Proceeding to the Ministry of the Interior, General Bakr 
met with Hikmat and the Ahali politicians to form the new Cabinet. The 
Cabinet formed the next morning included Hikmat as Prime Minister and 

• There have been unconfirmed reports that the King was an accomplice to the 
coup and knew about it in advance. 13 
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Bakr Sidqi as the Chief of Staff. Nuri as-Said and Ja’far al-Askari would 
undoubtedly have been in the Cabinet, but for Bakr’s assassination of the 
latter, a relative and friend of Nuri as-Said. Thus, an important seg¬ 
ment of Iraq’s social and political elite were implacably alienated at the 
outset of the revolutionary regime. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

The vugoie slogan of “National Reform’’ under which the unlikely coali¬ 
tion of liberal Intellectuals, frustrated professional politicians, and authors 
tarian military leaders had united for the seizure of governmental power 
in October, was not to be translate'! into political results in the months 
that followed. The Ahali land reform program alienated the tribal land¬ 
lords and was never put ir.tc effect. Under pressure from both trl i 
leaders and the military, Hikmat Suleiman dissolved the Ahali and exiled 
some of its leaders. Gen Bakr Sidqi became increasingly unpopular be¬ 
cause of the ruthlessness with winch he crushed tribal disorders ana the 
arrogance with which he injected the army into governmental affairs. 
In August 1937 a band of dissident officers assassinated him and over-' 
threw the government. As the historians Longrigg and Stoakes note: 
“Although the government had adduced the despotism of its predecessor 
r.s justification for its own coup d’etat, it had itself respected civil liberties 
uo more, had intervened no less in elections and administrative appoint¬ 
ments, and had quelled tribal unrest with equal severity.” 19 Its only 
accomplishments were the launching of some irrigation and communica¬ 
tions projects, and the conclusion of a treaty of alliance with Saudi Arabia, 
a mutual defense pai. t with Persia, Turkey, and Afghanistan, ana an agree¬ 
ment with Persia settling an ancient waterways dispute. 

In summary, beyond -,’hanges in governmental personnel, there were no 
significanv changes either in foreign policy orientation—the negotiation 
leading up to the treaties mentioned above had been initiated under pre¬ 
vious governments—cr in domestic socio-economic policies. The only 
immediate effect of the October coup was in the area of political proce¬ 
dures: the army had discovered its power. From August. 1937 to April 
1541 there were six changes of government; in each case, the army 
was either directly oi indirectly responsible for the changes. “The old 
pattern of personal rivalries and intrigue was restored, with the differ¬ 
ence, that the army, having once tasted power, constantly interfered with 
political developments.”" 

In 1941 the army, under prc-Gcmsan influences, oeuune smbroiied in 
military hostilities with British forces. The defeat of the Iraqi Army 
by the British dealt a serious blow to the army’s morale, and since lts41, 
it has not been the prime mover in Iraqi pobtics that it was from Ifi-SC 
to 1941. 41 

The positive effects of the October ’936 Coup in Iraqi politics may be 
summed up as follows: (1) The army entered into a new role in which 
its leaders regarded themselves as tne supreme arbiters of the political 
fate of the nation; (2) Iraq concluded internet'r.nal treaties with its Arab 
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and non-Arab neighbors for the first time since achieving fuli independence 
in 1922. Negative effects of the coup were; (1) the complete failure of 
the revolutionary government, either by dictatorial oi parliamentary 
methods, to effect any noticeable economic and social reforms, and (2) 
the failure of the Ahali group to become a permanent organized polii-* -1 
force in Iraqi politics. 
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THE EGYPTIAN COUP OF 1952 


SYNOPSIS 

The Egyptian Coup of 1952 was in the Middle Eastern tradition r ' e the 
Turkish revolution of Kemal Ataturk. It represented a Socialist -military 
liaison and was characterized by a strong emphasis on nationalism, social 
and political reform, and economic development. Unlike similar military 
coups in the area following the defeat of the Arab states in the Palestine 
War of 1948-49, the Egyptian conn d’etat resulted in important, chanrss 
in the economic and social structure. To a far greater extent than other 
military juntas, the Society of Free Officers, who engineered the coup 
d’etat, have been able to institutionalize their political control over Egypt. 


I. BRIEF HISTOI.Y OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

In July of 1952 a secretly organized group of junior officers in the 
Egyptian Army seized control of the army, overthrew the government, 
and ordered the abdication and exile of King Farouk. The conspira¬ 
torial group, called the Society of Free Officers, had been in existence 
since World War II, but had been reorganized after the Palestine War for 
the specific purpose of intervening in the political processes of the coun¬ 
try. The group acted alone and without active collaboration with other 
political and subversive groups; however, much of the work of the opposi¬ 
tion was done by political elements operating parallel to but not in liaison 
with the Free Officers’ organization. The political and ideological orien¬ 
tation of the revolutionary group was ultranationalist and left-of-center. 
The revolutionists’ avowed aims included the elimination of foreign in¬ 
fluences from Egypt and a social and economic revolution directed pri¬ 
marily against the landowning class. 

The military phase of the revolution was accomplished with speed and 
efficiency; the entire operation was carried out in a few hours during the 
night of July 22-23 with almost no bloodshed and in complete secrecy. 
A popular independent politician was elected on the 23d to replace the 
Prime Minister and the King was expelled on the 26th leaving the military 
junta, called the Revolutionary Command Council, in full power. General 
Naguib, not himself an active member of the conspiratorial group but 
sympathetic to its aims and popular in the country, was selected as a 
figurehead, but real power was in the hands of Col. Gama! Abdul Nasser, 
President of the Free Officers Society and one of its charter members. 


U. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 
A. Description of Country 

1. Physical charR'’teri«itic? 

Egypt is situated in the northeastern corner of Africa and in the 
Middle Eastern desert belt. It is about the size of Texas and New’ 
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Mexico combined, and its desert areas are similar in climate and appear¬ 
ance to desert regions of those states. The country owes its very 
existence to the Nile River, which flows out of Central and East Africa 
and into the Mediterranean by way of Egypt. The 3 percent of Egypt’s 
territory which is habitable today is located along the Nile in - narrow 
strip, in the Nile Delta (155 miles wide at its Mediterranean base and 100 
miles long), and in isolated cases along the Mediterranean l'ttoial. The 
Nile’s seasonal flood occurs between July and December, when water for 
irrigation and fertile alluvial soil is brought down from the Nile's African 
headwaters. 



- .2. The people 

Modern Egyptians are not racially differed from the population of 
ancient Pharaonic and early Christian Egypt. “The bulk of the popula¬ 
tion, with some Negroid admixture in the southern part of the Nile Valley, 
are of the same brunet-white physical type which is found from northern 
India to Gibraltar and on both sides of the Mediterranean.”* There has 
been no racial problem in Egypt and no language problem; the official 
language (spoken by 99 percent of the people) has been Arabic. Indig- 
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enous minorities include the Copts, an Arabic-speaking Christian com¬ 
munity of two to three million, a cultural relic from Egypt’s pre-Islamic 
days; several hundred thousand dark-skinned Nubians, and some nomadic 
Bedouins. 

Egypt’s population density is one of the highest in the world. A popu¬ 
lation of over 20 million is confined tc less than 14,000 square miles of 
inhabitable territory in the Nile Valley and Delta and the Canal Zone. 
Egypt has one of the world’s highest birth and death rates. Since 1939, 
the death rate has been declining, while the birth rate has remained high. 
Consequently, by 1947, the country’s population had outgrown its income. 
In recent years, Egypt has experienced rapid urbanization’.; in 1947, 19 
percent of the population were living in cities of more than 100,000. Ma¬ 
jor urban areas include: Cairo, the capita), with over two million; Alexan¬ 
dria, chief seaport, with one million; Port Said, Suez, Tanta, Mahalla 
al-Kubin, A1 Mansura (located in the Delta and Canal Zone) and Assiut 
(200 miles south of Cairo), each with lOO.GOo or more irlv*b’tanis. 

3. Communications 

Through the Mediterranean seaport of Alexandria and the Suez Canal 
ports of Port Said on the Mediterranean side and Suez on the Red Sea 
side, Egypt has excellent facilities for communication with the outside 
world by water. By land the situation is less favorable: ihe extensive 
rail and highway connections built by the British to the east remain 
blocked by the political impasse of the Arab-Israeli conflict; the railroad 
south along the Nile stops at Aswan, and is linked through a desert road 
with the Egyptian and Sudanese rail systems; connections with Libya are 
via coastal highway. The best communication is in the Nile Valley, and 
the Delia, and the Canal Zone, where rail mileage approaches European 
standards. Since i945, Cairo has become a major center of international 
air traffic. 

i. Natural resources 

The Nile is Egypt’s most important natural resource. Besides fer¬ 
tilizing and irrigating the soil of the Valley and Delta, the river serves as 
an arto of internal communication. Little hydroelectric power is de¬ 
rived from the Nile, however. There is little mineral wealth in the 
country. Oil exists in limited quantities in the Sinai and Suez regions, 
but there is no coal in the country, a factor which has impeded the 
exploitation of the iron deposits known to exist around Aswan. 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

Egypt is predominantly an agricultural country; its industrial labor 
*erce is only about one million. The major cash crop is cotton which 
makes up 85-90 percent of experts. The country imports wheat and 
other foodstuffs. Egyptian industry is concentrated i., Cairo and Alexan¬ 
dria, where it is centralized in a few large plants. These large enter¬ 
prises, owned before the revolution by Egyptian and European capitalists, 
exist alongside of a plethora of small-scale, inefficient firms which stay in 
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business as a result of a system of fixed prices and protective tariffs. 
Textile manufacturing is the leading industry, followed by food processing, 
cotton ginning, cement manufacturing, and petroleum refining. Egypt is 
more highly industrialized than the other Arab countries m f he Middle 
East. 

2. Class structure 

The social elite of pre-1962 Egypt were the large landholders. 
Through a mutually reinforcing combination of economic affluence and 
political power, a group of about 10,000 landlords owned 37 percent ox 
the arable land in Egypt. Social status traditionally depended less on 
occupation than on wealth in land. This group, composed largely of non- 
Egyptian (Turkish and Albanian) Pashas and Beys, scorned Egyptian a* 1 
Arabic culture and affected a great interest in all things French or other¬ 
wise European; they were conspicuous for their lavish spending and dis¬ 
play of wealth and were closely associated with King Farouk and the 
royal court. 

The next most important social class in terms of the distribution of 
wealth, and, more importantly, political consciousness was the middle class. 
This group included professional people, journalists, businessmen, indus¬ 
trialists, intellectuals, and the clergy in its upper echelons, and in a lower 
echelon—the growing urban lower-middle-class element—minor civil serv¬ 
ants, small businessmen, skilled workers, elementary schoolteachers, etc. 
That this group was not culturally and socially homogeneous is obvious, 
and the Egyptian middle class did not take an active part in the political 
life of the country before 1952. The lower-middle-class element was 
closest to the rural peasant in manners and attitudes; this element has 
also been the inost nationalistic and anti-Western. 

The overwhelming majority of Egyptians (about 70 percent) were and 
still are rural peasants, called fellahin. This group lived in rural isola¬ 
tion and extreme poverty. Bents and interest rates were exorbitant and 
wages low. 2 An urban proletariat, numerically small and composed of 
unskilled workers, domestic servants, and petty traders, stood between the 
fellah in the village and the lower-middle-class element of the city. Both 
the urban proletariat and, even to a larger extent, the rural proletariat 
were but vaguely conscious tf the events carried out in their name during 

revolution of July 23, 1952. 

Social mobility in prerevolutionary Egypt was noticeable only in the 
upper echelons of the middle class. The army and the clergy were 
avenues of social advancement open to more humble individuals, but the 
landowners’ dominance of the political scene precluded a high degree of 
social mobility in these directions. Nevertheless, a certain degree of 
mobility was inherent in the process of urbanization and industrialization 
which prerevolutionary Egypt was undergoing. 

3. Literacy and education 

Despite Egypt’s great concern with the problem of illiteracy since 
1925, as late as 1956 about 75 percent of the popolaticn was iUiterate. 
This was largely due to the extreme poverty of the mass of the population 
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and the difficulty of the Arabic language. The spoken or colloquial lan¬ 
guage was almost never written or used in mass communications media 
before the 1952 revolution. In addition to the government’s secular pub¬ 
lic schools, the traditional religious schools—the village kuttabs a);-- Ai 
Azhar in Cairo—continued to exist. Al Azhar, the world center of Islamic 
learning, offered courses in the humanities and sciences as well as religi¬ 
ous and Arabic studies and awarded degrees in law and theology. 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

Over 90 percent of the Egyptians were adherents to Islam: the 
ancient Coptic Christian Church claimed most of the re3t, but the Coptic 
Church had no political significance and seemed to be dying out. The 
Egyptian Government, both before the revolution and after, has main¬ 
tained the mosques and appointed and paid the imams who preach in them, 
as well as other officials of the Islamic hierarchy. The imams and the 
ulema (teachers) and Sheikh (rector) of Ai Azhar University had not 
been opponents of the government in power, although some tensions ex¬ 
isted between the secularist politicians and the traditional religious leaders. 


C. Government and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

a. General 

The Constitution of 1923 under which the Egyptian Government 
operated before 1952 reflected in its contradictory provisions the irrecon¬ 
cilable conflict between Western democratic ideals and the authoritarian 
traditions of Egypt’s governmental structure. Although the Constitution 
stated that all power resided in the people, the Crown was given, in addi¬ 
tion to extensive executive authority, legislative power cojointly with the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies. Moreover, the King had a strong 
suspensory veto. He could prorogue and adjourn Parliament for as long 
a month, during which time he had powers of decree. Cabinet ministers 
in theory were collectively responsible to Parliament, but in fact they 
were only responsible to the King. The Senate was selected partially by 
royal appointment on the advice of the Prime Minister and partially by 
the body itself. The Chamber was elected through an indirect ballot on 
the basis of universal suffrage for a term of 5 years. 

b. Responsibility of executive to legislature and judiciary 

In theory, Cabinet ministers were responsible to Parliament for 
their actions and policies, but they were also appointed by an a responsible 
to the King. In actual practice, the executive branch of the Egyptian 
Government was not responsible to the legislative; moreover, it intervened 
arnitrarily in the working of the judiciary and local administration. The 
Fiime Minister was in fact the creature of the King. “Elections were 
usually controlled; and the reasons for the frequent rise and fall of 
cabinets had little connection with Ineir relative strength in parliament.” 3 
King Farouk was influenced in his selection of Prime Ministers only by 
pressures from the landlords and the conservative religious leaders; pe¬ 
riodically, as in 1942, British influence determined the choice. 
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2. Description of political process 

a. Political parties and power groups supporting government 

Prerevolutionary Egyptian political processes must be described in 

terms of an interplay of three forces: the British, the King, and the 
Wafdist politicians. In almost every election between 192S and 1950 a 
Wafdist majority was returned to Parliament, more often than not, how¬ 
ever, the King formed a government composed either of non-Wafd mem¬ 
bers or Wafdists amenable to royal influence. If a government became 
anti-British, the British intervened in behalf of its opponents in Parlia¬ 
ment. Although elected by a wide majority in 1950, the Wafd Party was 
no longer representative of and responsive to the realities of the social 
situation. Its previous success was primarily due to general discontent 
with the non -Wafdist bloc previously in power which had been respc. 
sible for Egypt’s part in the Palestine War (1948-49). Originally a 
broadly based, nationalist- political movement, the Wafd Party became 
completely discredited in the postwar period. This was due tc its history 
of accommodation, compromise, and finally de facto alliance with the 
British; moreover, in the postwar period new social classes had emerged 
with which the Wafd, as a bourgeoisie-oriented group, had little in com¬ 
mon. Rustow observes that “the Wafd movement gradually was con¬ 
verted from a comprehensive-nationalist movement into a party machine 
for the pursuit of patronage, nepotism, and graft.” 4 

b. Character of opposition to government and its policies 

The only real competition to the Wafd came from the Muslim 
Brotherhood (al-Ikhwan al-Muslimin). Founded in 1928-29 by Hassan 
al-Banna, a schoolteacher in the Canal Zone city of Ismailia, the move¬ 
ment began as a religious lay organization and a 4 first enjoyed the support 
of the ulema in Cairo. Its xenophobic, anti-Western, antimodern, funda¬ 
mentalist brand of religion soon alienated modern-thinking Muslims, but 
among the semiliterate and illiterate masses, recent recruits to the city 
from fellahin villages, the Brotherhood flourished. It served their social 
needs in a strange environment and provided an outlet for their economic 
and political frustrations. A fundamentalist sect, the Brotherhood was 
more negative than positive in its ideology; its positive content consisted 
only of the vague slogan: “Back to Islam a3 preached by Mohammed” 
and called for the establishment of a theocratic state and denounced 
Western influence. After 1945, the Brotherhood had attracted a num¬ 
ber of educated but bitterly anti Western Egyptians 5 Hassan al-Banna 
then had around a half million followers and, “start mg a prolonged cam¬ 
paign of terrorism against all those whom he accused of collaboration 
with the British,”® he definitely aimed at acaieving political power. In 
1948-49 there occurred a series of terrorist acts in which the Frime Min¬ 
ister and other officials, as well as Hassan al-Banna, were assassinated 
and the Brotherhood was outlawed. It continued as a subversive organi¬ 
zation with wide support. 

The other leading subversive political group in prerevolutionary Egypt 
was the Communist movement. Egyptian communism—developing from 
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Marxist study groups during World War II—has been particularly beset 
by factionalism. At the time of the revolution, the leading faction was 
called the Democratic Movement of Nations! Liberation (MOLa French 
and HADITU in Arabic). There were around 7,000 Communists in 
Egypt at this time, and they were better organized than either the W- 'f 
Party or the Muslim Brotherhood, though by Communist standards party 
discipline was weak and factionalism a serious threat to the group’s unity 
of action. Never a mass party, the Communists were subjected to fre¬ 
quent arrests and imprisonment by both Wafdist and non -Wafdist gov¬ 
ernments. 7 

The revolutionary organization which overthrew the government of 
Prime Minister al-Hilaly during the night of July 22-23, 1952, included 
none of the above but was a secret organization in the Egyptian Army, 
officially called the "‘Society of Free Officers” (Zubat al-Ahrar). Political 
opposition groups, such as the Wafdists, the Muslim Brotherhood, and the 
Egyptian Communist factions, took no active part in the events surround¬ 
ing the seizure of power, but they did give their passive support to the 
revolutionaries. There was an especially close collaboration between 
individual members of the Free Officers’ movement and the Muslim 
Brotherhood. Both movements were ultranationalistic and both favored 
some type of radical social reform; however, the fundamentalist ideology 
of the Brotherhood ruled out any real merger of the two movements. 
The various manifestations of overt political opposition to the government 
(which for the last 6 months meant Wafdist opposition) had no connec¬ 
tion with the Free Officers’ movement. In December 1951. the Free 
Officers, according to one of the revolutionaries, had made their last 
effort to collaborate with this political party and were rebuffed. 

3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

According to the 1923 Constitution, a two-thirds majority in each 
h _se of the legislature was necessary for a revision of the constitution, 
subject to approval by the Crown. As in most Middle Eastern political 
systems, constitutional forms did not significantly affect the actual func¬ 
tioning of the Egyptian political organism. 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

Foreign relations have long been inextricably involved in Egyptian 
domestic affairs. As a strategic outpost of the British Empire, Egypt 
has been closely associated with Great Britain since 1882. After 1922, 
Egypt became nominally independent, but British economic invests and 
military forces in the country, confined only after 1947 to the Canal Zone, 
gave little substance to this fact. In the post-World War II period, 
relations with Britain worsened and in October 1951, the Wafd govern¬ 
ment abrogated the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 which permitted 
British occupation of the Sudan and the Canal Zone. The nationalistic 
agitation accompanying this act and the British refusal to withdraw from 
the canal and the Sudan set off a series of terrorist and guerrilla activities 
in the Canal Zone and led to anti-Western demonstrations and riots in 
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Cairo and Alexandria which directly affected the course of domestic 
politics. 

The most significant factor in Egyptian foreign relations after troubles 
with Great J3ritain was the question of Pan-Arabism in general and rela¬ 
tions with Israel in particular. Pan-Arabism came to the political scene 
in Egypt later than in the Fertile Crescent, but after 1945 both i-arliament 
and Palace showed an interest in asserting Eygptian leadership of an 
Arab bloc. The menacing appearance of Israel, together with a sense of 
declining Western influence in the area and perhaps a desire to divert 
attention from pressing social problems within Egypt, led Wafdist politi¬ 
cians to adopt a vigorous Pan-Arabist foreign policy. The Wafdists bit¬ 
terly attacked the government for its alleged mishandling of the Pales¬ 
tinian conflict in 1948-49. Intra-Arab rivalry, especially that betwee* 1 
Jordan and Egypt, was a source of considerable embarrassment to pi- 
ponents of Pan-Arabism. As a result of the deterioration of relations 
with Britain and being angered with the United States for its support of 
Israel and Britain, Egypt assumed a posture of “positive neutrality” dur¬ 
ing the Korean conflict. Egypt refused to join either NATO or the 
Baghdad Pact, which would have satisfied British demands for defense of 
the Suez Canal. Overtures to the Soviet bloc were also initiated during 
the prerevolutionary regime. 

5. The role of military and police powers 

After independence, Laqueur remarks, the police became a personal 
agency of the King and one of the most effective instruments of repres¬ 
sion. It was strengthened, the administration was centralized, and the 
force took on a paramilitary character. This made the transfer of au¬ 
thority to the Revolutionary Command Council relatively easy.* 

D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 

On January 26, 1952, a major riot occurred in Cairo during which 
mobs burned approximately 700 commercial, social, and cultural estab- 
Si- r.ments, mostly foreign-owned or associated with foreigners. Twenty- 
six persons were killed and many wounded. The Wafdist government 
failed to use the police to check the disturbances, and King Farouk seized 
this opportunity to dismiss the Wafdist government. During the next 6 
months there was continual mob violence and a procession of Palace- 
appointed anti -Wafdist Prime Ministers who had to faoe cither a hostile 
Wafdist Parliament or, after its dissolution in March, a dangerous political 
vacuum. King Farouk’s open intervention in the selection of the govern¬ 
ment was especially obnoxious to enlightened Egyptians. A descendant 
of an alien and unpopular dynasty, Farouk I became unpopular in his own 
right on account of his personal excesses and his arbitrary political activ¬ 
ities. By 1952 the prestige of the dynasty of Mohammed Ali had reached 
its nadir, so that the continued existence of the monarchy constituted a 
major weakness in the governmental structure. 
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2. Economic weaknesses and social tensions 

The Census of 1947 revealed for the first time that Egypt's popula¬ 
tion had outrun its income—and this income was dependent on the vulner¬ 
able cotton economy. The fellahin masses and the urban proletariat were 
subsisting at a standard of living just above famine conditions but not 
high enough to protect the mass of the population from the effects of 
undernourishment and poor health." Inflation was a major problem in 
postwar Egypt; while the cost of living increased 400 percent, wages for 
urban workers rose only about 100 percent in the 1945-50 'riod. 1(l 

3. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 

In addition to the usual suppression of subversive political activities 
by its police and military power, the Wafdist government, in power from 
1950 to January 1952, instituted certain positive reforms. Outstanding 
Egyptian intellectuals were appointed to head the newly created Ministries 
of Social Affairs and Education. The establishment of Rural Social Cen¬ 
ters in the villages was the most significant result of these reforms: how¬ 
ever, far from solving the agrarian problem, these Cent:" probably 
stimulated in the young Egyptian social worker cadres (who were spe¬ 
cifically selected for their fellahin social origins) a strong desire for a 
more revolutionary approach to the problems of the fellahin. 11 There 
were also certain reforms in labor legislation; labor unions had been al¬ 
lowed to form as early as 1942 by a previous Wafd regime, apparently 
in an attempt to control the industrial workers through a government- 
supervised union structure. Aware of growing discontent among the 
junior army officers, the government attempted to stem this dissatisfac¬ 
tion by a wave of promotions, according to one of the leading revolution¬ 
aries. 13 Finally, there was a halfhearted attempt to ally middie-class 
criticism of corruption in government by the appointment as Prime Minis¬ 
ter in March 1962 of Ahmed Naguib al-Hilaly, popular former Minister of 
Education, who claimed “he would carry on a comprehensive ‘purification’ 
campaign.” 13 

HI. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 
A. Actors in the Revolution 

1. The revolutionary leadership 

The instigators, organizers, end leaders of the Free Officers’ move¬ 
ment came from a group of junior officers in the Egyptian Army, most 
of whom were below the rank of colonel. In social origins, f;.ost. of them 
were of middle or low-middle-class backgrounds. Their generation had 
come to maturity in the anti-British atmosphere of the late 1930’s and had 
seen the Allies fight for their lives in World War II. British interferences 
Egyptian politics during the war and the continued presence of British 
troops and civilians in large numbers in Egypt after the war had wounded 
their national pride, and the frustration caused by Arab defeats in Pales¬ 
tine in 1949 had left ’ts mark on their personalities. These young officers, 
most of them around 30 years of age, were Egyptian nationalists in 
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ideological orientation; more socialistic than were the Kemal-type na¬ 
tionalists of the intenvar period, they were nevertheless following in the 
Middle Eastern pattern of “military socialism” first established by Kemal 
Ataturk in Turkey in the 1920’s. Their complex of goals and aspirations 
was based on a desire for what Nasser called “an Egypt free and ' 4 rong.' 14 
To implement this simple desire they looked to the elimination of remain¬ 
ing British and Western influences in Egypt and, at the same time, to 
the elimination of “feudal” landlord economic interests. 

Tue leading figure in the Egyptian revolution and tie. facto head of the 
Free Officers’ group was Garra! Abdul Nasser. He was born ir. upper 
Egypt in 1918, “the son of a good middle-class family.” 15 He studied in 
Cairo from the age of 8, and In 1937 he entered the Military College. 
In 1939, as a young graduate, he served in the Egyptian Army with Hakim 
Ataev, Anwar al-Sadat, and others of the conspiratorial group, with whom 
he shared a similar social background and similar views on politics. Nas¬ 
ser has been described as a passionate nationalist, but one who was, at 
the same time, methodical and intelligent and possessed of an utliactive 
personality. He was later an instructor at the Military College in Cairo, 
along with most of the other Free Officers, and he served in the Pales¬ 
tinian Campaign of 1948-49. 

The president of the military junta which ruled Egypt, after the revolu¬ 
tion, was Mohammed Naguib. His participation in the prerevolutionary 
developments was limited, but he played an important role immediately 
after the coup. Naguib was born in Khartoum in 1901, the son of a 
graduate of the Egyptian Military Academy and an officer in the Anglo- 
Egyptian military forces in the Sudan. Naguib’s large family of nine 
brothers and sisters all became professional or middle-class people, and 
he rose to the rank of major general in the Egyptian Army. Naguib 
attended Gordon College in the Sudan and later the military academy 
there; in his relations with the Egyptian military hierarchy, Naguib was 
often frustrated, and he frankly admits that this bitterness contributed 
to bis participation in the Free Officers’ movement. 1 ® 

2. The revolutionary following 

As a secret conspiratorial group within a specific element of society, 
the following of the Free Officers’ movement was necessarily limited to 
those officers whom the leadership of the movement came in contact with 
and felt they could take into their confidence. Not essentially different 
in social origins and political orientation from the leaders of the move¬ 
ment, the following numbered more than a thousand in 1947, before the 
reorganization that followed the Palestine War Membership in the or¬ 
ganization was limited to military personnel* however, the movement 
enjoyed considerable sympathetic support in civilian quarters. 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

1. Internal organization 

The revolutionary organization, later known as the “Free Officers’ 
Movement,” had its origin in a group of officers who began tc discuss 
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politics together in 1938. One of these officers was Gamal Abdul Nasser. 
By early 1939 a secret revolutionary society was formed within the army 
dedicated to the task of freeing Egypt from British influence. From 
this small nucleus the organization expanded. Each member formed a 
new cell around him and the society gained adherents, primarily -v. hin 
the army, but also among civilians. “Soon there was a militant organi¬ 
zation covering the entire country. Members used secret signs and pass¬ 
words. Military rank was observed inside the society as it was in the 
Army.” 17 

By 1942 the society was organized into sections, each of which was 
composed of several cells. Control over the organization was exercised by 
a Central Committee. During the war the society established informal 
liaison with the Muslim Brotherhood, also a secret revolutionary organiza¬ 
tion that operated with a much wider popular base. Liaison was also 
established with the German Army in Egypt and plans were made to uti¬ 
lize the opportunity of British weakness in 194? to stage an uprising within 
the army in collaboration with the German forces. However, tne events 
of World War II—the German threat to Egypt and the Suez Canal— 
increased the influence of the British Army and the vigilance of its intelli¬ 
gence system in Egypt. The attempts at collaboration with the Germans 
came to naught and resulted in the arrest of many members of Lite society 
who were also known to be favoring a German victory over British forces. 

Toward the end of 1944 and the beginning of 1945, a reorganization of 
the society occurred. A military group under the leadership of Nasser 
was established along with a parallel civilian group under the leadership of 
Anwar al-Sadat. A Supreme Committee coordinated the activity of the 
two groups, which, otherwise, were kept completely apart. It was, how¬ 
ever, the military which was the decisive factor in the revolutionary or¬ 
ganization and little is known about the function or organization of the 
civilian or “popular” group, as it was called.'’' 

By 1945, a definite organization had been established, which issued 
clandestine circulars and had an inchoate revolutionary administrative 
system. Anwar al-Sadat, one of the leaders, attributes to Gamal Abdul 
Nasser ti;e institution of this system, which consisted of five subcommit¬ 
tees: (1) Economic Affairs, which collected and administered revenues of 
the group (derived in part from contributions from the members amount¬ 
ing to up to 2 months’ salary and spent lor arms and dependents’ allow¬ 
ances) ; (2) Combat Personnel, which recruited, indoctrinated, and as¬ 
signed new members to the appropriate cell (only Nasser and Abdul 
Hakim Amer knew the exact number and names of all the members); 
(3) Security, the elite committee which “supervised recruits, making 
sure of the orthodoxy of their revolutionary belief”” and dealt with all 
,'.utters relating to secrecy; (4) Terrorist, described by al-Sadat as 
“largely theoretical,” since the group did not generally approve of terror 
as a tactic; and finally (5) the Committee of Propaganda, which issued 
circulars and operated through word-of-mouth communication. The 
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leaders constituted the Supreme Committee and also served on ..he five 
subcommittees. 

During the Palestine War, many of the officers in the secret society 
were killed and activities had to be curtailed to light the war Howwvar. 
also as a resellt of the war, the political climate had become such that 
army officers were much more ready than in the past to support a revolu¬ 
tionary organization. In 1250, another reorganization took place, “to pre¬ 
pare for direct action.*’ 20 The organization now came to be ceiled the 
“Society of Free Officers” and the vertical structure was tightened. Ths 
Free Officers’ £roup control was delegated to jn Executive Committee 
composed of 9 or 10 members; most of these had been members of the 
old Superior Committee, and later they were to constitute the ftevolutioi 
ary Command Council. Nasser, at tho age of 29 and with the rank Oi 
major, was elected president of the Executive Committee in 1950; re- 
e'ected in lt/31, he was president at the time of the coup, according to 
al-Sadat. Naguib claims in his autobiography, however 4 bai Nasse* was 
secretary general and that he was president. According to his account 
Naguib was unable to play as active a part in the planning of the coup on 
account of government surveillance of his activities. 21 

After 1949, the propaganda circulars issued by the group became a real 
force in Egyptian politics and the name of ine group became widely 
known. The cell-type of organization was used. A cell was composed 
of five members, each of whom formed a fresh cell whose members 
remained unknown to the other members of the parent cells, ihereby limit¬ 
ing for security purposes, the individual’s knowledge of the whole organi¬ 
zation. 22 Members were required to make monthly payments into a 
savings account, to build up an emergency fund. The officer in eha.-ge of 
the section (which before the reorganization had consisted of 20 cells) had 
power to expul or admit new memoers, though subject to review from the 
Executive Committee. As a clandestine conspiratorial group, the mem¬ 
bership of which was known only to the leadership and not tc the rank 
and file members, the Free Officers’ organization was not democratically 
controlled. Real power resided in the Executive Committee, and in this 
group Nasser played the dominant role. 

2. External organization 

Although much of its organization took place in Palestine, the move¬ 
ment had no foreign connections except briefly during World War II. 

C. Goals of the Revolution 

1. Concrete political aims of revolutionary leaders 

The immediate aim of the revolutionists was the overthrow of the 
monarchy and the establishment of a democratic parliamentary republi¬ 
can system of government. The Free Officers confidently—and, as it 
turned out, naively—believed that with Farouk out Ox the picture there 
would come forth on the Egyptian political ccene a new type of political 
leadership, one revitalized and “purified” (a recurrent word in the lan¬ 
guage of the times), which would carry out the Free Officers' goals and 
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aspirations for an Egypt free from the twin evils of foreipi domination and 
feudal-capitalist oligarchy. Nasser himself wrote later-' 1 that the officers 
had supposed that their role would be no more than that of a "commando 
vanguard,” and that as soon as Farouk was overthrown, a united nation 
would be ready to take up "the sacred advance towards the great ;> jec- 
tive.” The reality, he found, was quite different. 

The military junta, called the Revolutionary Command Council, ap¬ 
parently intended to relinquish their power to civil authorities as soon as 
they could find a body of political leaders whom they could trust to ad¬ 
minister and execute the social and economic reforms the Free Officers 
deemed necessary to Egypt’s regeneration. Their initial choice was Ali 
Maher, an independent politician popular with the masses for his recent 
price reductions (he was Prime Minister in February 1952) and known to 
the Free Officers both for his liberal inclinations and for his having been 
deposed by the British in 1942. 

2. Social and economic goals of leadership and following 

The social content of the revolutionary goals of the military junta 
reflected the middle-class origins of the leading participants in the move¬ 
ment. Lenczowski notes that the revolutionists claimed to be “animated 
oy the unselfish desire to see Egypt emancipated from imperialism and 
feudalism and served by an honest government that would ensure social 
justice, economic progress, and dignity to all citizens.” 24 The feudalistic 
and capitalistic oligarchy associated with King Farouk bore the brunt of 
the social criticism. Tangible social and economic goals of the Free 
Officers’ movement included, first of all, agrarian reform, and then indus¬ 
trialization, tax reform, and wage-price adjustments. 

O. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

1. Methods for weakening existing authority and countermeasures 
by government 

The Free Officers group carried on a vigorous anti-Govemment propa¬ 
ganda campaign through the mails “not only to military men but also to a 
large number of civilians known for their free and progressive tendencies 
and their opposition to corruption.” 25 These pamphlets served to publi¬ 
cize the group and to galvanize public attention around the specific goals 
and aspirations of the opposition group within the army. During the 
war at least some of the members conspired with German forces in North 
Africa, but these attempts proved fruitless, as they were uncovered by 
British intelligence agents. After the war, the group became well known 
as a secret organization in opposition to the regime, but the individuals who 
belonged to the movement were almost never found out. Other than 
this, the Free Officers’ organization carried on no overt activity against 
the government. It engaged in no terrorist or guerrilla activity, although 
it did apparently encourage the attacks on the Brit* sh in the 1951-52 
period, especially in the Canal Zone. Operating parallel to the Free Of¬ 
ficers’ movement in o pposition to the government were such major terrorist 
groups as Hussein’s "Socialists” and the Muslim Brotherhood; also, the 
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Communist organization and the Wafd (in opposition to the government 
after January 1952) carried on an active campaign, botii legally and 
illegally, to discredit the government. In such an atmosphere of terro*- 
and intrigue against an already crumbling governmental system, the Free 
Officers had only to conspire among themselves and decide on ti.-j timing 
of the revolutionary act. They exercised effective control over the army, 
although the High Command and Chief of Staff were loyal to the govern¬ 
ment. Their greatest asset lay in the secrecy which surrounded their 
organization. Many of the leaders were trusted by the regime, and en¬ 
joyed the confidence of high government officials. 

2. Methods for gaining support and countermeasures taken by 
government 

During the earlier phases of the organization, the members relieu 
almost completely on word-of-mouth means of influencing fellow officers or 
civilians. It was decided that each member should go into the streets, 
cafes, mosques, and other public places k meet ppoplo and talk politics. 
But there was never an attempt to rival the more popular opposition 
movements such as the terroristic Muslim Brotherhood, with which 
some liaison was established. The tactic adopted seems to have been to 
let these organizations spread discontent with the status quo among the 
masses and thereby prepare the people for revolutionary developments. 
The real power lay in the army, and the Free Officers group did not 
contemplate a violent revolution with mass support. If they could gain 
control over the army they could successfully dispose of the government. 
The propaganda circulars and manifestos that were issued were c.esigned 
to gain support for the ideas of the Free Officers. They were, not meant 
as appeals for action. 

The only attempt to collaborate with an existing political group occurred 
in December 1951, when the leftwing of the Wafd was contacted and in¬ 
formed that the Free Officers would support the Wafdist government 
then in power in >ts dispute with Farouk. Had the Wafdist politicians 
agreed to this, the Free Officers had planned to act in January 1952, 
when Farouk dismissed the Wafdist government. The King would have 
been expelled by the military junta and the Wafdist government might 
have remained under a republican system of government. 

E. Manner in Which Control of Government was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

The original plan was to stage a coup in March 1952; cnis was changed 
when a key figure hesitated to go through with his part in the move. 
Action was postponed until the night of July 22-23. The immediate 
cause of the revolution was the King’s decision, on the 15th of July, to 
dissolve the Military Club’s executive committee on which the Free Officers 
held a majority. In the Club’s annual election, General Naguib, openly 
supported by the secret organization of Free Officers against the King’s 
choice, had been elected President. This allied Naguib with the move¬ 
ment, although he was not an active conspirator and did not know more 
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than five members of the group before the coup, arid it served as a li ial 
of strength which enabled che Free Officers to demonstrate publicly their 
opposition to Farouk. Alter July 15, the Free Officers believed that the 
government was about to arrest Naguib and that their own safety w: In 
jeopardy. A Cabinet crisis on the day before the coup had no influence 
on the course of events. The die had been cast between the lGth and 
20th of July. 

The chief conspirators were all in Cairo and they had the support of key 
figures in the provinces. With the ^nops under their command, the Frc _■ 
Officers marched on the General Headquarters, seized the High Com¬ 
mand meeting there in emergency session, and then took possession of 
government buildings, telephone exchanges, radio stations, and other stra¬ 
tegic points throughout the country. Notes were sent to foreign envoys, 
especially the British, to warn them against interfering in what was “o 
purely internal affair”; armored and infantry units were stationed along 
the road to Suez as an additional precaution. Tne coup vas .it nnpiished 
swiftly and almost bloodlessly, while most of Cairo slept and the streets 
were silent, as one of the participants recalls. 26 In the morning, Gen¬ 
eral Naguib, who had remained at home during the coup, was informed 
that he was to be Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces; Nasser, in 
control of the Revolutionary Command Council, was the real power in the 
revolutionary regime about to be set up. The leaders of the coup de¬ 
scribed three distinct stages in their revolutionary process: seizure of the 
army, which they achieved around midnight; overthrow of the govern¬ 
ment, which they achieved during the morning oi the 23d; and expulsion 
of the King, which was not accomplished until the 26th. Before his ab¬ 
dication, Farouk served to provide a tirge of legality to the revolutionary 
regime, in that Ali Maher, the choice of the military junta for Prime 
Minister, had been duly invested by the King as Prime Minister. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

A sex: of drastic changes in both the personalities and the institu¬ 
tions of Egyptian Government resulted from the 1952 coup. Most sig¬ 
nificant among these were: the removal of King Farouk and members of 
al-Hilaly’s government, along with numerous palace and government 
appointees; the abolition of the 1923 Constitution in December 1952; the 
abolition of political parties in January 1953; and in 1955-'0, the aboli¬ 
tion of the Sharia and non-Muslim religious courts. Purges took place in 
the armed forces and in government-controlled economic enterprises, as 
weii as in local administration of the government. The dominant power 
group in Egypt since the July coup has been the Revolutionary Command 
Council, composed of around 10 former members of the Free Officers’ 
movement, who at the outset administered the revolutionary regime’s pro¬ 
gram collectively. In 1954-56 an intragroup power struggle took place 
in which Colonel Nasser, the younger and more radical member, supplanted 
the elder and more conservative figurehead, General Naguib. The Egyp- 
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tian Constitution of 1956, and that of the Egyptian-Syrian union in 1958, 
reflected the dominant political role of the military junta and the mass 
organization that they br . y into being. Nasser was elected President, 
first of Egypt and later of ,.ie larger political union, the T.'. ited Arab 
Republic. 27 

B. Major Policy Changes 

Revolutionary Egypt has undertaken a vigorous foreign policy, which 
is not so different in general orientation from that of pre-1952 Egypt as 
it is different with respect to the intensity and degree of its application. 
The revolutionary regime early distinguished itself for its ultranation¬ 
alist and anti-Western stands; it aspired to—and to a large extent achiev 
—the goal of leadership of the Arab world; beyond this, Nasser looked to 
the Islamic community throughout the world and to sub-Sahara Africa as 
a>i outlet for Egyptian energies. 28 The regime became closely aligned 
economically with the Soviet bloc in its first few years, ami there has been 
a large degree of foreign policy aiignment with the bloc, especially on 
matters involving the colonial powers vis-a-vis Afro-Asian and Latin 
American states. The regime emerged successfully from its nationaliza¬ 
tion of the Suez Canal and the ensuing military encounter with the British, 
french, and Israelis. 

C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

The most significant impact the coup of 1952 had on Egyptian society 
and economic relationships was its attack on the landlord-Pasha class. 
This group was effectively removed from power, and the social elements 
immediately below came to the fore. The poorest of the peasants have 
not benefited from the much-publicized agrarian reform of September 8, 
1962, as have the "middle" and "upper" peasantry. Less publicized but 
of more immediate benefit to more people have been the improvements in 
social services which the regime has been able to achieve. 29 In general, 
the lower-middle and middle-class elements have benefited from the 
•poiv-ies of the revolutionary government; there is today considerably more 
social mobility than was the case before 1952 in Egypt. 

The effect of the revolution on religious institutions is also interesting to 
note. One authority notes that Nasser maintains the tradition of Friday 
worship but that this appears to be political expedience rather than an 
expression of genuine piety. ‘ Realizing that the mas, c-f the population 
has little understanding of . . . politics, Egypt's leaders are seeking sup¬ 
port for government policy from the pulpit by appeals couched in the 
language of the Islamic faith.” 30 In June 1961, the revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment nationalized A1 Azhar University, the leading religious academic 
institution in the Islamic world. 

On the ninth anniversary of the revolution (July 1961) sweeping eco¬ 
nomic and political reforms were introduced which transformed Egypt 
into a Socialist state and served to concentrate ail effective political power 
within the United Arab Republic in the hands of a centralized government.. 
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All bunks and insurance companies were nationalised; ail major companies 
and business firms were taken over by the state; maximum landholding 
was limited to 100 instead of 200 acres; and maximum individual income 
was limited to 15,000 Egyptian pounds (about $40,000) a year. On 
political plane, separation between federal and regional governments in 
the United Arab Republic was eliminated and a new central government 
with 37 executive ministers (of whom 16 were Syrian) was established, 
and Cairo wa3 made the official seat of government, though a provision 
was made to have it convene for 4 months every year in Damascus, 

D. Other Effects 

In addition to the drastic changes in governmental personnel and insti¬ 
tutional structure, the vigorous participation in foreign affairs, and the 
effective beginnings of a social revolution which the coup of 1952 brought 
short, the Egyptian revolution contained a charismatic quality that dis¬ 
tinguishes it from the ephemeral military coups and ruling that 

have long been associated with the Middle East. The flavor of this revolu¬ 
tionary charisma or mystique is readily discernible in the writing and 
speeches of Nasser, al-Sadal, and other leaders of the movement. Its 
appeal is strong throughout the Midiiie East and Islamic community, so 
that the Egyptian revolution is not solely a domestic development. John 
Badeau, a Middle East specialist and the current U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Arab Republic, has likened it to the French Revolution, which also 
“had its self-seeking leaders, its power cliques, its political nationalism, 
but [which] let loose forces that finally changed the pattern of social 
life in most of Europe.’’ 21 He believes the Egyptian revolution is doing 
the same in the Middle East. 

In view of the recent events during which Syria severed her connec¬ 
tion with Nasser and the U.A.R., this statement seems to attribute more 
f - -"e to the Egyptian revolution than is warranted. The Syrian rebellion 
was basically a conservative move to save that country from the radical 
reforms which Nasser is attempting to introduce. 
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THE IRANIAN COUP OF i%'S 


SYNOPSIS 

The Iranian coup of August 1953 was counterrevolutionary and con¬ 
servative in political orientation. The Shah had dismissed Prime Minister 
Mosaddegh and appointed General Zahedi in his place several days before 
the coup d’etat took place. Mosaddegh had refused to give up the reins 
of government and turned against tb«» Shah who fled the country. General 
Zahedi, the legal head of the government, went into hiding, and Mosaddegh 
attempted to stay in power with the support of the Coinmunist-front 
Tudeh Party, ultranationalist groups, and the police and army. The 
Iranian Army, however, remained loyal to the monarchy, turned against 
Mosaddegh and staged a coup to return political conditions to pre-Mosad- 
degh normalcy. Although left-ox-center political support was also present 
in the anti-Mosaddegh coalition, it was essentially a umsi-r. dive and 
pro-Western counterrevolution. 


I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

In August of 1953 the government of Prime Minister Mohammed Mosad¬ 
degh was overthrown by units of the Iranian Army loyal to the Shah and 
Gen. Fazlullah Zahedi. Mosaddegh had come to power legally in 1951. but 
during the summer of 1953 he set up a personal dictatorship based pri¬ 
marily on the support of the lower-middle class and unemployed elements 
of Teheran, organized and directed by members of the Communist-front 
Tudeh Party and certain ultranationalist groups. The Shah, Iran’s con¬ 
stitutional monarch, dismissed Mosaddegh and appointed General Zahedi 
r. ime Minister in his place on the 13th of August. Mosaddegh defied 
the Shah, and the monarch fled the country. General Zahedi went into 
hiding, and the Tudeh organized a series of riots and street demonstra¬ 
tions in support of Mosaddegh and in denunciation of the monarchy; 
these lasted until the 18 th, when regime became a’armed over their 
excesses and called out the army. Elements of the army and the civilian 
population speedily quelled the anti-royalist demonstrations and then 
turned on the Mosaddegh regime. Little is known aboi ’ the prior 
planning and organization of the coup, and the element of apparent spon¬ 
taneity was a significant characteristic of this coup d’etat. 

The arrest of Mosaddegh on the 20th of August marked the end of the 
rniwt nationalistic and anti-Western government Iran had ever experienced. 
Trie two-and-a-half-year period of Mosaddegh’s rule has often been de¬ 
scribed as one of internal disorder and political demagoguery, and, in 
foreign relations, a period of isolation and hostility growing out of Iran’s 
sudden nationalization of foreign oil company holdings in 1951 and the 
ensuing Anglo-Iranian oil dispute. 
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II. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 
A. Description of Country 
1. Physical characteristics 

A strategic land bridge between India, Central Asia, an*) he Mediter¬ 
ranean world, Iran borders the U.S.S.R. on the north, Afghanistan and 
Pakistan on the east, and Iraq and Turkey on the west. In area, the 
country is slightly smaller than Mexico and about one-fifth the size of the 
United States. The terrain is mostly that of a mountainous plateau, from 
°,000 to 5,000 feet above s:a level. Only about one-tenth of tne land is 
arable; two-tenths is in forest and grazing lands, and the remaining 
seven-tenths is in mountains and deserts. 1 



2. The people 

The population of Iran, according to U.N. estimates in 1954, was 
slightly above 20 million. Most of these people live in only 30 percent of 
the country, population density being highest in the valieys of the north¬ 
western Elburz Mountains and in the Caspian lowlands. The average 
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density of population in inhabited areas was approximately 106 persons 
per square mile. Teheran, the capital of Iran, had a population of over 
600,000 in 1950 and was a rapidly growing urban center; there were seven 
smaller cities of 100,000 to 200,000 inhabitants. About two million Iran¬ 
ians were nomadic, or semisettled; around three million lived in cities or 
more than 20,000 and could be considered urban dwellers. Iran’s birth 
rate is high (about 45 per thousand); however, there has been no official 
concern over population increases. 2 

The dominant ethnic group in Iran is the Persian, who together with 
closely related subgroups make up more than two-thirds of the population. 
Persian language, culture, and historical traditions give the Iranian na¬ 
tional image its characteristic stamp. 

Around the rim of the central plateau, which is the historical home¬ 
land of the Persians, live numerous tribal and nomadic peoples. In the 
western Zagros Mountains live the Kurds, Bakhtiari, and Lurs, semi¬ 
settled, seminomadie pastoral tribes, who are closely related ir *be Per 
sians and tend to identify with them. Iranian Kurds, numbering around 
one million, have assimilated better than the Kurds in Iraq and Turkey. 
Turkic and Dravidian peoples live along the northern frontier, a most 
important group being the 2 million Azerbaijani on the border of Soviet 
Azerbaijan, who have a culture of their own despite strong historical 
ties with the Persians. Finally, there are several hundred thousand 
Arabs living along the Persian Gulf, who neither identify with the Per¬ 
sian national image nor consider themselves an oppressed minority. De¬ 
spite its heterogeneous population, Iran has remained relatively stable 
through the prestige and energy of the Persian core of Iranian society. 
Due to the interplay of power politics it has preserved itc ierritoral in¬ 
tegrity despite Soviet-inspired separatist movements. 3 

3. Communications 

Persian caravan routes fell into disuse and ill-repair after the 16th 
ce«.i,ury when navigation supplanted overland routes. Reza Shah, founder 
of the present dynasty, initiated an ambitious railroad plan to link Teheran 
with all p." : Ls of the country. By the 1950’s rail connections had been 
established with the Caspian Seaport of Bandar Shar in the north and 
the Persian Gulf ports of Bandar S’.iahpur and Khorramshahr in the 
south. Reza Shah's efforts and those of the British and Russian Amies 
during the Second World War produced an extensive system of high¬ 
ways connecting all major points in the country. There were a number 
of small ports on the Caspian, but for political reasons these ports were 
not so important in external communication as the ports on the Persian 
Guk which also served the petroleum industry. Large international air 
terminals were located at Teheran and Abadan on the Persian Gulf. 
Smaller airdromes, suitable for internal air traffic, were located in all 
larger cities of the country. In 1953 Iran’s communication with the out- 
■'-eide world was better developed than its internal communication—a 
situation not at all uncommon in underdeveloped areas.'' 
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4. Natural resources 

Except for oil and natural gas deposits, for which it ranked as the 
world’s fourth largest o ; l producing country, Iran had little mineral or 
agricultural wealth. Recent geological surveys have reported a wide 
range of mineral wealth in the northern mountains, but these resources 
had not been exploited to any significant extent. Mountainous terrain 
and scanty rainfall throughout most of the country precluded the exploi¬ 
tation of its otherwise fertile soil. 5 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

In 1953 Iran was an underdeveloped country with only one mai r 
industry—petroleum and natural gas. Petroleum products were tne 
country’s major export and chief source of foreign capital. In 1951, the 
T ra-iian Government nationalized the industry, and British technicians left 
the country, causing output to decline drastically. The state already 
owned most of Iran’s modern industrial enterprises, since Reza Shah 
initiated an industrialization campaign in the 1920’s. In 1946, a 7-year 
economic plan was begun which was financed entirely by oil revenues. In 
addition to modern and semimodern state-owned industrial plants produc¬ 
ing textiles, cement and bricks, ceramics and pottery, there were numer¬ 
ous small handicraft shops, which turned out the traditional Persian rugs 
and handwover. goods. These traditional industries employed more than 
half of the country’s very small industrial labor force. 

Primarily an agricultural economy, about four-fifths of Iran’s population 
were peasants. They were, for the most part, landless tenants or at be«t 
owners of small, poor tracts of land, and they piOduced a variety of crops 
for subsistence and limited domestic distribution. Iran was not a sig¬ 
nificant exporter of any agricultural products, but there was no food short¬ 
age within Iran. 

2. Class structure 

As an economically underdeveloped agrarian society, Iran had the 
same general type of tradition-oriented social structure found elsewhere 
in the Middle East, although for historical reasons Persian class structure 
exhibited greater rigidity and internal stability. At the apex of the 
social pyramid was the small but powerful urban elite, whose members 
owned most of the land and water resources of the country and the para¬ 
mount means of production. Through a mutually enforcing combina¬ 
tion of land ownership and high governmental or religious position, this 
group, variously estimated to comprise from 200 to 1,000 families, com¬ 
pletely dominated Iranian society. There was a greater sense of historical 
continuity and perhaps more consciousness of noblesse oblige among these 
landlords than in the case of their Arab counterparts; a great number of 
the present elite came into power in the 1920 .-, with Reza Shah and the 
Pa'hlavi dynasty. 7 

Of considerable social significance were the urban groups immediately 
below the landed gentry. Traditionally, this group, called the “Bazaar 
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group,” was made up of merchants, artisan., and craftsmen, and members 
of the lower clergy. In modern Iran, however, this class has given rise 
to three new classes: the moderately well-to-do modern industrialist type, 
"the nouveau riche, who associate with each other in Western-style clubs, 
but who remain highly visible as social climbers and are largely avoided 
by the older elite”; 8 the semiliterate shilled industrial workers, few in 
number but subject to Western—and Communist—influences and increas¬ 
ingly conscious of their rights and special interests; and the educated 
white-collar workers, many of them civil servants, who are probably most 
symbolic of the gradual differentiation of the new middle groups from the 
bazaar. These groups tended to emulate the elite, and adopted Western 
habits.® These middle groups had little group consciousness or cohesion, 
and they presented a concerted front only in their resistance to foreign 
domination anc rural conservatism. They also represented the strongest 
force for progressive social action. 

T'ne urban proletariat often played a part in modern Irani;.: politics, 
mostly by providing the participants for the street demonstrations which 
bazaar agents would, for a price, organize and train to march through the 
streets or riot, in support of or in opposition to, almost any issue. 10 

3. Literacy and education 

The level of general education and literacy was low among the vast 
majority of the population of Iran; only the traditional elite and upper 
strata of the new middle classes wore well educated. Literacy estimates 
for the Teheran areas ranged up to 20 percent among adult males. Wom¬ 
en and rural inhabitants were the least literate elements of the population. 
There was a modern University of Teheran and university colleges of 
Isfahan, Meshed, Shiraz, and Tabriz. The University of Teheran had a 
student body of around five thousand, 5 percent of whom were women, and 
most of these came from the rising middle class. “Politics [was] the 
V** blood of the students. Most [took] jobs in government when they 
[graduated]. Nepotism and family connections [played] an impor¬ 
tant role in getting some of them into and through the school as well as 
placing them in positions.” 11 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

"Nine out of ten Iranians were members of the Shi’i sect of Islam. 
For a thousand years influential Persians have favored this sect and for 
four and a half centuries it has been the state religion and bulwark of 
Persian nationalism.” 12 Shi'isiv. is the Persian national varirr.t of Islam. 
The only Sunni Muslims in Iran were the Kurds, some oi the Turkic 
groups, and the Arabs. The Baha’i, a deviationist group from Islam, has 
been the cause of some serious civil disturbances in recent yeais. 

Fundamentalist and antiforeign politico-religious organizations have 
played a major role in Iranian politics. During the Mosaddegh era, the 
most important of these was the Fedayan Islam (Devotees of Islam), 
associated with the Sni’i religious leader and politician, Ayatolah Sayyid 
Abd al-Kasim Kashani. The motto of this Muslim action group bespoke 
its militant anti-Western orientation; “Death to all who follow Western 
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customs.” 13 Members of this group figured prominently in political assas¬ 
sinations and threats and acts of violence during times of political crisis. 
In 1951 members of Fedaj/an Islam assassinated General Razmara, the 
Shah’s military strong man and Prime Minister; the organization v.as 
banned by the government in 1955 after another attempted assassination. 
During the first part of Mosaddegh’s rule, the Fedayan Islam, under the 
influence of Kashani, was one of Mosaddegh’s chief sources of support. 
Later, when Kashani broke with Mosaddegh, the Fedayan Islam threat¬ 
ened Mosaddegh’s life and made an attempt on the life of his Foreign 
Minister, Fatemi. 


C. Government and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

a. General 

Since 1906, when enlightened elements of the Teheran “bazaar 
bourgeoisie,” supported by the British, forced the declining. Rus' !o n- 
backed Qajar dynasty to accept a Western constitution, Iran has been in 
theory a constitutional parliamentary monarchy. Patterned after the 
French Constitution of 1875, the Constitution vested executive power in 
the Shah, a Prime Minister, and a Cabinet responsible to Parliament; 
legislative power in a Parliament ( Majlis) of two houses, called the Senat 
and the Shora; and judicial power in an independent judiciary system. 
The powers of the Shah included the usual Crown prerogatives such as 
command of the armed forces, power to convene and dissolve parliament, 
to appoint and dismiss Cabinet ministers, to introduce legislation and 
issut decrees, to declare war and make peace, and absolute veto power 
over legislation; moreover, the ruling Pahlavj dynasty has taken these 
constitutional powers very seriously, especially those relating to the armed 
forces. The lower house, elected for a term of 2 years, was composed of 
136 members (prior to 1956), between the ages of 30 and 70, most of 
whom were elected on a geographical basis. Since the representative 
was not required to reside in his electoral district, about a third of the 
members lived in Teheran; these were usually absentee landlords, how¬ 
ever, who did'not necessarily represent urban interests but their own 
conservative, rural-traditiono 1; st interests. Although called for in the 
1906-07 Constitution, the upper house did not become operative until 1950. 
The Shah appointed half of the GO member Smat, the other half being 
elected on the basis of universal male suffrage; half of he Senators came 
from Teheran and half from the 10 provinces (ostans; . M 

b. Responsibility of executive to legislature and judiciary 

The Iranian executive was not responsible in the Western European 
sense to the legislative and judicial branches of government, both of which 
it often dominated and manipulated to its own ends; however, there has 
developed under the present Shah what one w.iter calls “an informal 
political equilibrium ... between the executive and legislative branches.” 15 
The Majlis and the Senate on the one side, the Shah on the other, re¬ 
spected the “invisible and indeed elastic boundary” that protected the 
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prerogatives of the other. When Mosaddegh and part of the legislature 
attempted to overthrow the Shah, the rest of the legislative branch and 
the army came to his defense and the balance was reestablished, 
c. Legal procedure for changing executive and legislature 
Only the Shah had the constitutional power to select the riime 
Minister, and in practice he also selected the other ministers of the cabi¬ 
net ; however, this was not done without reference to the- political climate 
of tfte Majlis, to which the government must lock for support of its pro¬ 
gram. Legally, the Prime Minister and his government served at the 
pleasure cf the Shah, until there was a vote of no confidence in the lower 
house of the Majlis, or until they resigned of their own accord. Accord¬ 
ing to a constitutional amendment passed in 1949, the Majlis could be 
dissolved by the Shah and new elections held within 3 months. 

2. Description of political process 
a- Political parties and power groups supporting government 
The Mosaddegh regime had. at the cutset, the political support of a 
loose coalition called the National Front, organized around the personality 
of its founder and leader. Dr. Mohammed Mosaddegh. Such personal 
political groupings have frequently occurred in Iranian politics, which like 
that of many underdeveloped societies is characterized by an embryonic 
political party system in which personalities are more important than 
issues. Political parties were first permitted in 1941, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of the well-organized Communist-front, the Tudeh Party, the politi¬ 
cal parties which were then formed were invariably organized around 
prominent members of the ruling elite who were already in the Majlis. 
Their party programs were expressed in nationalistic platitudes and were 
indistinguishable from one another. 

A strong deterrent to tht development of issues, and consequently of 
political parties ;n the Western sense, was the fact that the government 
controlled the elections in the urban areas, and in the villages the local 
1 ..dlord, himself usually a candidate, controlled the vote f « the peasants. 
The dominant power group was the landowning elite, whe controlled the 
Majlis; the urban groups attempted sporadically in the r940’s to chal¬ 
lenge the domination cf the ruling elite but ended by coalescing with it in 
Mosaddegh’s National Front emphasizing nationalism over divisive social 
issues, 

At the peak of his power. Mosaddegh's political supporters included 
ulcranationalist elements, such as the Iran Party and the Fe-.r'yan Islam, 
most of the students and intellectuals, the socialists, the Tudeh Party, the 
bazaar merchants, and some nationalistic landowners. Mosaddegh’s iden¬ 
tification with the nationalization of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company gave 
him the widest popular support. “Although his National Front Party had 
a delegation of only 8 out of 136 in Parliament when he became leader 
of the government, his following and influence was widespread in all 
classes.” 19 

So great was Mosaddegh’? popular support from extraparliamentary 
forces that he was able to dominate both the Majlis and the Shah long 
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after his parliamentary support had collapsed. This personal coalition 
held together so long as Mossddegh aimed at. relatively simple and nega¬ 
tive objectives, such as the expulsion of the British, but when economic 
chaos resulted from the disruption of the oil industry and when Mosad- 
degh became too dictatorial even by Iranian standards, '• ■ support 
started to decline. 

In January 1953 Kashani turned against Mosaddegh, and in July a bloc 
of his erstwhile allies in the Majlis resigned in protest, so that the body 
no longer had a quorum. In August 1953, Mcsaddcgh held a referendum 
on the question of dissolving the Majlis, a power constitutionally held only 
by the Shah. Winning the referendum, as everyone expected, the Prime 
Minister dissolved Parliament and ruled the country in defiance of the 
Shah’s order dismissing him. Only the Tudeh Party and extr-.. ~ r 
tionalists then remained in Mosaddegli’s camp. 

Mosaddegh is a member of the landowning elite and was educated in the 
West. He was elected to the Majlis m 1341, after Reza Shah’s abdica¬ 
tion, and in 1946 forged a number of splinter groups into a so-ca/ I 
“National Front’’ in opposition to Qavam. A superb orator, he played 
upon the latent and inflammable nationalism and xenophobia to build up 
a following. The Anglo-Iranian oil dispute gave him his great opportun¬ 
ity. As chairman of the Majlis oil committee, he drafted the Oil Na¬ 
tionalization Law of 1951. In a politically immature country, as one 
author notes, eloquence and the appearance of sincerity can quickly raise 
a man to a position of power. “To all of Iran ho was a Messianic pro¬ 
tagonist of the forces of good engaged in a self-sacrificing struggle with 
the forces of evil.” 17 

b. Character of opposition to government and its policies 

Mosaddegh’s National Front coalition began to disintegrat e in Jan¬ 
uary of 1953, when Mullah Kashani and another leading figure in the 
National Front went over to the opposition and other defections followed. 
The causes of these defections were varied and included such factors as 
perscnality clashes over appointments and retirement of personnel, Mosad- 
degh’s loss of charismatic appeal among the elite if not among the masses, 
aim, ironically enough, the growing suspicion that Mosaddegh had be¬ 
come too moderate in his dealings with the British over the oil crisis. 
The most important organized opposition group was the Toiler’s Party, 
formed in 1950 by Dr. Bagha*, a former supporter of Mcsaddcgh and 
member of the National Front. The party was nationalistic and left-of- 
center in the spoct’-um of Iranian politics; it was loyal to the Constitution 
and the institution of the Shah, however, and had wide support among the 
oil workers. The Toiler’s Party left the Mosaddegh government in 1953 
when he violated constitutional procedures. The Baghai group also dis¬ 
approved of his increasing reliance on the Tudeh Party and objected to 
Mosadaegh’s retention of certain Iranian officials suspected of being pro- 
British. 

The decisive factor in the opposition, however, was the army. Initially, 
it supported Mo3»udegh wholeheartedly for his nationalistic posture, but 
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the officer elite turned against him when he attempted to wrest control 
of the army from the Shah and retired several generals. When the issue 
betiveen the Shah and Mosaddegh came to a head during the summer of 
1953, the army went over to the opposition, which now included all con¬ 
servative elements of Iranian society. 18 

3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions. 

The Constitution of 1906 permitted constitutional amendments by a 
two-thirds vote in a specially elected constituent assembly; the Iranian 
Constitution was written in such general terms, however, that most of its 
subsequent constitutional development has come about through regular 
acts of Parliameut. Moreover, the Shahs have not felt bound by its pro¬ 
visions and have often ignored it, as when Reza Shah selected a foreign 
princess and Sunni Muslim to be the first wife of his son and heir, although 
this was specifically contrary to the provisions of the Constitutional 
Amendment of 1925 which sanctioned the Pahlavl dynasty's overthrow of 
the Qajar ruling family. 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

Iran was never a colonial dependency of any foreign power; however, 
t was divided into Russian and British spheres of influence in the 19tli 
century, and the current conflict between its northern neighbor, Soviet 
Russia, and the Western powers has directly influenced Iranian domestic 
politics since the Second World War. Relations with Iran’s Muslim and 
Arab neighbors have been reasonably friendly despite minor border dis¬ 
putes. These relations were governed in 1953 by the Sa’adabad Treaty of 
1937 between Turkey, Afghanistan, Iraq, and Iran. 

Relations with Britain were traditionally close and re?sonably friendly 
until the oil crisis developed in 1950-51, when failure to obtain economic 
aid from the United States for the 7-Year Economic Development Plan 
initiated in 1946 spurred Iran to ask for more favorable terms. The 
.anians pointed to the more generous terms given by American oil com¬ 
panies in Saudi Arabia and Latin America. In the ensuing quarrel, 
which wi” taken before the World Court and the Security Council of the 
United Nations, Iran nationalized the holdings of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company in March 1951. British technicians left the country in October 
1951, vhen negotiations over compensations broke down, and in October 
1952 Mosaddegh’s government broke off diplomatic relations with Lon¬ 
don. British influence in the world oil market prevented Iran from selling 
oil abroad. 1 * 

The United States continued to lend Iran limited aid under the techni¬ 
cal assistance programs already in existence, lest the country collapse 
completely and slip into the Soviet orbit. At the same time, the United 
States was rnwilling to ally itself with Mosaddegh by buying the country’s 
oil or granting aid in any iarge-scaie amounts. U.S. policies toward the 
Mosaddegh regime, appearing inconsistent to some observers, reflected 
the American dilemma over support of an uncommitted but strategically 
situated country against a reliable and important European ally. The 
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Middle East historian Sidney Nettleton Fisher sees evidence that the 
change of administrations in 1953 brought a change in U.S. policy. In 
the spring of 1953, he contends, “Secretary of State Dulles changed the 
American tune and helped to pull out the rug from under Mosaddegh.” 20 
In support of this thesis he notes that on his swing through he Middle 
East that spring Dulles omitted Teheran from his itinerary, on the plea 
of insufficient time, although he visited every other capital in the area. 
The following month President Eisenhower informed Mosaddegh that Iran 
could expect no further aid until the dispute with Britain was settled, 
and shortly afterward Secret? ry Dulles openly accused Mosaddegh of 
tolerating and apparently cooperating with Tudek. 

5. The role of military and police powers 
The Iranian Army has been a decisive force in the political life of t’ 
country since Reza Shah, a military man, came to power in the 1920’s. 
Those who were progressive young junior officers in those days were by 
me 195G’s conservative retired people who had merged with the tradi¬ 
tional elite. 21 The younger officers were attracted at first to Mosaddegh 
on account of his vigorous nationalistic leadership, but when he attempted 
to wrest control of the army from the Shah, they were divided in their 
loyalty. The police, composed of the provincial gendarruerie and the 
municipal division, were under the control of the Minister of the Interior 
and were more subject to the influence of the government of the day. 

D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 
Tran had not experienced any revolutions or coups d’etat in its recent 
history. On the other hand, pre-Mosaddegh governments had not been 
particularly stable. In the past, political instability had been counter¬ 
acted by the institution of the Shah and order had been maintained by his 
military strong men in times of crisis. 

The equilibrium of Iranian politics was upset when Mosaddegh was 
appointed Prime Minister in May 1951. His rule was characterized by 
valence and civil discord. In 1952, Mosaddegh demanded and obtained 
power to rule by decree for a period of 6 months. When he asked for a 
year’s extension of this power in January 1953, opposition developed in 
the ranks of his own National Front, and the Mosaddegh coalition began 
to crumble, although he obtained his immediate goal of dictatorial powers. 
Conflict over government appointments and retirsme.s also undermined 
Mosaddegh’s regime. 

Toward the end of his regime, Mosaddegh was himself engaged in a 
revolution. His refusal to relinquish his power and recognize General 
Zahedi as the new Prime Minister and l:is attempt to abolish the institu¬ 
tion of the Shah were, in effect, revolutionary acts against the do jure 
government., nte greatest wen&ness or Mcsaddcgh's government and 
the reason for his fall lay in his overestimation of his own power. He 
defied the institution of the Shah and Iranian political traditions, relying 
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on extraparliamentary support from the masses. At the time of crisis 
this support proved insufficient to sustain him in power. Mosaridegh’s 
main line of communication with the urban masses who were his chief 
supporters lay through the organization of the Communist-front Turf eh 
Party; however, while the Tudeh had supported Mosaddegh on the ra¬ 
tionalization question, they were not reliable on other issues. Mosaddegh 
found himself in the position of many other Middle Eastern extreme na¬ 
tionalists : definitely not a Communist himself, he. nevertheless was depend¬ 
ent on the Communist organization for marshalling the support of the 
urban masses, since there was no non-Communist mass political parly 
upon which he could base his regime when he lost the confidence of the 
narrow clique of politicians and officers who supported him initially.* 

2. Economic weaknesses 

Iran had no pressing food shortage, and the country never experienced 
anything comparable to Egypt’s economic troubles. By the summer of 
1933, however, the stark reality of an oilless, end Ihcref-wo cashless, 
economy posed a serious threat to domestic stability. Iranian currency 
declined in value as the demand for foreign currency drove the exchange 
rate from around 60 rials to the U.S. dollar to around 120 in the summer 
of 1953. 23 Lcnczowski writes: “Fed for a year and a half on patriotic 
slogans, the populace could not live forever in a frenzy of enthusiasm 
while basic goods became scarce and the gap between prices and incomes 
increased.” 24 The urban groups, rather than the largely self-sufficient 
peasants were the ones most directly affected by this economic crisis. 
“The army was short on supplies; and the wealthy landowners who gov¬ 
erned the country soon discovered that loss of the royalty revenues on 
which their corrupt governmental practices battened v. as forcing them to 
change their ways.” 25 

3. Social tensions 

Social tensions between rural-traditionalists and urban elements were 
a contributing factor in the downfall of the Mosaddegh regime. The 
more conservative bazaar businessmen and the landowning elite bad be¬ 
come imed during the summer of 1953 over the state of the economy 
and the growing influence of the Tudeh among the urban masses. While 
the conservative elements lacked, at this time, the power required to 
oppose Mosaddegh outright, they were nevertheless significant as a po¬ 
tential base of political support for whatever effective opposition to the 
regime would later emerge. Like the Shah and Mossadegh’.- opponents in 
the Majlis, the conservatives were intimidated by mob violence and the 
police power of the regime, but when the army turned against Mosaddegh, 
these elements rallied around it. A large part of the “bazaar bourgeoisie” 
•oiitinued to support Mosaddegh, however, after his overthrow. 28 


‘There is considerable disagreement on the nature and exi/nt of Mosaddegh’s de- 
peuuente on tils Tvdfh Charles Issawi. a well-known Egyptian student of the Middle 
East who is not considered anti-Western, has described Mosaddegh as one “who pas¬ 
sionately fought the British but refused to make much use of Soviet support or of 
that of the Ttuich party.” 25 
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4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 
Mosaddegh turned to the urban masses of Teheran when he saw his 
Parliamentary support slipping away. He resorted more vigorously than 
before to his powers and skills as a political orator. The August referen¬ 
dum was supposed to be a further demonstration to the world r.. 1 to hie 
domestic opponents that the masses of the people were behind him. 
His fellow politicians were well aware, however, of the corruption of Iran¬ 
ian electoral practices. This referendum was conducted in such an obvi¬ 
ously controlled fashion that it was discredited even in a country where 
elections were customarily rigged. Finally, when he became alarmed over 
the excesses of the Tudeh -led street demonstrations, Mosaddegh called in 
the army to support the police in putting down the demonstrations against 
the Shah. He trusted in his charismatic personal qualities as the cham¬ 
pion of Iranian nationalism to insur-" the army’s loyalty to him, but was 
disappointed. 


III. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 
A. Actors in the Revolution 

1. The revolutionary leadership 

The personnel of the leadership instigating and organizing the coup 
d’etat which overthrew Prime Minister Mosaddegh on August 18-19, 
1958, is not generally known. The kev figure in the movement was Gen. 
Fazlullah Zahedi, whom the Shah had appointed Prime Minister in place of 
Mosaddegh on August 13. Zahedi, an Iranian officer and politician, had 
been in the Senate in 1950. He became Minister of Interior in 1951 before 
Mosaddegh came to power and had remained in the government during the 
early months of Mosaddegb’s premiership. In July 1953, Zahedi left the 
Parliament Building where he had been taking sanctuary for 10 weeks 
under a guarantee of personal safety. He was by this time an acknowl¬ 
edged opponent of Mosaddegh. 27 

The political and ideological orientation of those who combined to over¬ 
throw Mosaddegh may be regarded primarily as traditionalist and conser¬ 
vative. Their go*I was to restore the constitutional balance between the 
Shah, the Majlis, and the army, which Mosaddegh had upset. The left- 
of-center Baghai group, Mullah Kashani’s religious followers, and the few 
conservative bazaar business people and the landowners were opponents 
of Mosaddegh’s regime who supported the countercoup 

2. The revolutionary following 

Those who supported the Zahedi coup, either by turning physically 
on the antiroyalist demonstrators in the streets or by giving their loyalty 
and moral support to the Zahedi regime after the arrest of Mosaddegh 
on the 20th of August, included the leaders discussed above as political 
opponents of the Mosaddegh government and the conservative and mod¬ 
erate elements of the general puoiic. The peasants were largely un¬ 
touched by the events of the resolution. Large segments of the urban 
proletariat, such as the oil workers who supported the Baghai politicians, 
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were loyal to the Shah and resented the Tudeh as the agent of a foreign 
and traditionally hostile power. 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

As indicated above, nothing is known of the precise nature of 'he 
organization that must have preceded the outbreak of hostilities between 
the army and the Mosaddegh authorities. It is known, however, that 
there was a secret conspiratorial clique among a group of anti-Mosaddegh 
officers associated with General Zahedi and loyal to the Shah. Liaison 
with political and social groups sharing their loyalty to the Shah and 
opposition to the Prime Minister may have existed, but nothing definite is 
known. There were no ostensible ties with foreign powers, a’though the 
Zahedi group could not have been unaware of the regime's widespread 
unpopularity in the Western world.* 

C. Goals nf the Revolution 

There is no evidence that the revolutionary group had any social 

and economic goals which they hoped to achieve by their action against 
Mosaddegh, other than a general desire to return to a state of normalcy 
To achieve this aim, they intended to remove Mosaddegh and his asso¬ 
ciates from their position in government, and to return to the inst : tutlon 
of the Shah. 

D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

The revolutionary events surrounding the Iranian Coup of August 18- 
20. 10K8, are unlike the events in most revolutionary situations in that to 
a large extent the techniques customarily associated with the revolution¬ 
aries were in this instance being used by the government in power In 
a sense, the Mosaddegh government was itself engaged in a revolution. 
The Shah had dismissed Mosaddegh and appointed General Zahedi in his 
place, as the Constitution empowered him to do, so that after August 15 
tV Mosaddegh government was a de facto regime and the Zahedi gov¬ 
ernment the de jure government. In such a situation, the Mosaddegh 
regime made use of street demonstrations, riots, and acts of terrorism 
directed gainst the opponents of the regime. The de facto goveiiunein 
also used the usual police methods to silence political opposition. When 

* There have been persistent reports, neither denied no* confinred, that the U.S. 
Central Inte.ligence Agency was instrumental in the organization ard planning of the 
Zahedi coup d’etat. The Middle East historian Sydney Nettkton Pit' •>» mentioned 
that Allen Dulles, tie head of the CIA, met with Princess Ashraf, the Shah’s sister, 
In Switzerland during the Mosaddegh crisis in 1953, 58 and newsman Richard Dark¬ 
ness discussed the r Oic Oi Hit: CIA in the Mosaddegh overthrow in an aritcle in 
the Saturday Evening Poet. According to Ilarkness’ account, Allen Dulles, Princess 
A diraf, and LeRoy Henderson (U.S. Ambassador to Iran) met in Switzerland, os¬ 
tensibly on vacations but actually to plan the overthrow of Mosaddegh. Brig. Gen 
H. Normsn Schwarzkopf, an American police official who jiad be° i detailed In ia!Z-48 

essiot Hie Shah in reorganizing the Iranian gendarmerie and became a close friend 
of Zahedi, returned to Iran in August of 1953 supposedly “fust to see old friends 
again.” According to Darkness, ScTwarzkopf was involved in the detailed planning 
of the operations. 25 
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these techniques appeared to be getting beyond control—and possible 
because they were causing an unfavorable reaction to his regime abroad 
—Mosaddegh turned to the classic countermeasure available to the gov¬ 
ernment in power: he sent the army against the street demonstrators, who 
ironically represented his strongest support in the country,' 

This military action, which started as a countermeasure of the govern¬ 
ment in power, was transformed—to some extent spontaneously and to 
some extent in response to prior planning—into a revolutionary tech¬ 
nique used by the revolutionists against the government in power. This 
turn of events occurred during the day in which the army mo/ed against 
the Tudeh-le d mass demonstrations hi the streets of Teheran. Once the 
anti-Shah demonstrators had been dispersed, the officers and rank and 
file persons who took part in this operation continued the assault ag. st 
the Mosaddegh government and delivered the reins of power into the 
hands of the de jure Prime Minister, General Zahedi, who was in hiding. 

E. Manner in Which Control oi Government Was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

After 2 days of antimonarchist demonstrations, culmihating in a tank 
battle that lasted for several hours, the army got the upper hand. Ac¬ 
cording to the historian Lenczowski, 30 the identity of the officers who 
defied Mosaddegh and his Foreign Minister, Hussein Fatemi, who had 
been active in the demonstrations, is not certain, and it is not known to 
what extent they were in communication with General Zahedi in his hiding 
place. It appears clear, however, that he did not direct the actual fight¬ 
ing. Public opinion, meanwhile, had turned against the antirnyalists, and 
when the rioters were dispersed on August 19, Zahedi emerged from 
hiding and assumed the office to which the Shah had called him earlier. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

There were no changes in governmental institutions, this having been 
essentially a revolution to restore constitutional government to the 
country. The most importart change connected with the coup was the 
removal from power of Mosaddegh and his body of ultranationalist asso¬ 
ciates. They were given varying prison sentences and his foreign min¬ 
ister, Hussein Fatemi, was condemned to death. Mosaddegh himself was 
sentenced to a prison term of 3 years. 

B, Major Policy Changes 

In foreign policy, the Zahedi government moved quickly to normalize 
relations with Britain, entered into negotiations with the Anglo-Iranian 


* At this time, U.S. Ambassador LeRoy Hender=o>? conferred with the Prime Min¬ 
ister and warned him that the United States was undecided whether it should continue 
to recognise his government or not, in view of his clot'; dependence on the Communist 
elements in the country. This may have contributed to his decision to use the army 
against the antiroyalist demonstrators. 
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Oil Company, obtained considerable financial aid from the United States, 
and won several concessions from the Soviet Union. In the winter of 
1953-54, an international consortium was set up to process and distribute 
Iranian oil. Iran agreed to pay compensation to the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company for its property 3eized in 1951, and the consortium agre* ’ to 
return to the Iranian Government half of its profits. 

C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

No immediate change in social and economic relationships within the 
country could be perceived, although the return of normal relations with, 
the outside world and the return of oil revenues had a positive effect on the 
national economy. 

D. Other Effects 

After the Zahedi coup, Iranian politics resumed their pre-Mosaddegh 
pattern. General Zahedi’s military dictatorship, like General Razmara’s 
regime before Mosaddegh. was not oppressive t<y traditional Iranian stand- 
- ards, although civilian elements in the cities '"ere less than fuiiy satisfied 
with the enlarged influence of the army in the government. In the spring 
of 1955, after having concentrated on the restoration of internal order 
and security (Communist activities were sharply curtailed, as were, inci¬ 
dentally, the activities of the Shah’s political opponents who v/ere not 
Communists), Zahedi resigned and was replaced without incident by a 
more reform-minded political leader, the venerable Iranian statesman and 
close advisor to the Shah, Hussein Ala. 

By 1960, Iranian politics showed signs of increasing unrest. Student 
demonstrations in Teheran anu by Iranian students in London demanded 
the return of Mosaddegh; politicians from the Mosaddegh era began to be 
heard from; and there was a general breakdown in relations between the 
Shah, who dominates the government and is interested in economic and 
social reforms in order to stave off revolution, and the landowning elite, 

ho dominate the Majlis and oppose the Shah’s reforms. In 1961, Mosad¬ 
degh, who best personifies the tradition of militant opposition, remained an 
important rallying point for all shades of opposition to the Shah and the 
status quo in Iran, and it seemed highly possible that ultraconservative 
members of the elite might join forces either with leftist, nationalist and 
middle class opponents of the Shah under the leadership of a Mosaddegh- 
type politieian, or with the army under a military strong man to overthrow 
the liberal reformist and pro-Western government installed by the Shah 
in May of 1961. Sl 
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THE IRAQI COUP OF 1958 


SYNOPSIS 

On the morning of July 14, 1958, Brig. Gen. Abdul Kerim Kassem L.’ a 
coup d’etat againBt the pseudo-parliamentary monarchy of Iraq. After a 
day of mob violence and limited military action, in which the royal family 
and the pro-Western “strong man” of Iraq, Nuri as-Said, were killed, a re¬ 
public was proclaimed under the leadership of a military and civilian 
junta. The immediate cause of the revolution was the government’s 
decision to move Iraqi troops under Kassem’s command into the allied 
Kingdom of Jordan to protect that country from pro-Nas3er elements 
within its borders. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

The long range cause of the revolution was the general discontent with 
the prerevolutionary regime’s pro-Western, anti-Nasser foreign policy, its 
repressive internal policy, and its failure to identify with the rising 
middle-class elements and the urban masses. The groups allied against 
the old regime included right wing ultranationalists, leftwing intellectuals, 
military personnel, pro-Nasser Pan-Arabists, and the Communists. The 
group which emerged on the day of the revolution and comprised the 
cabinet of the new government was made up of the leaders of all the 
above groups except the Communists. The Communists were informed 
of the coup just prior to the event, and their assistance in organizing mobs 
and street demonstrations was used by the revolutionary clique; however, 
no actual Communists were included in the governing junta set up after 
the coup. 

The revolutionary goals included a strong emphasis on a neutralist 
'rreign policy with close ties with Nasser and the Soviet bloc, and a 
general program of wider social and economic reforms than the prerevolu¬ 
tionary regime had pursued, including agrarian and fiscal reforms, anti- 
inflationary measures, and increased social welfare activities relative to 
economic development. Political party activity, which had been in abey¬ 
ance in Iraq since 1954, was restored and a variety of political groups 
sprang up in the wake of the revolution No centralized mass move¬ 
ment in support of the revolutionary regime was organized, as was the 
case in Egypt. 

II. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Description of Country 

There were no significant differences in the physical characteristics, 
racial and linguistic structure, population density and urbanization, com¬ 
munications, and the natural resources of Iraq between the time of the 
1936 revolution and the one in 1958. Iraq wa3 still underpopulated in 
1958, with a total population of around six million. (See map on o. 3<to.) 
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R. Socio-Economic Structure 

Much of the socio-economic structure of Iraq in 1058 was still what it 
had been in 1936 (see preceding discussion on the Iraqi Coup of 1936). 
There were, however, significant changes within the ruling elite as well as 
among the lower classes. The position of the tribal chiefs wcs some¬ 
what weakened. The older generation of tribal chiefs or large landhold¬ 
ers had become closely identified with the 1920 rebellion against the 
British and with the subsequent achievement, of independence. For this 
reason, many of them had been almost national heroes. The 1958 gen¬ 
eration did not command the same respect. Moreover, many of the 
tribal chiefs had begun to move to the cities together with their families, 
thus becoming absentee landlords. ’Hiis trend to the city had begun 
before World War II, but accelerated during and after the war. 

Another important change took place as a result of the government’s 
economic development plan in the erne- pence of small but important 
privately-owned industry. Tens of thousands of rtnV workers migrated 
to the cities. They received higher pay, but their expenses too were much 
higher. Separated from the traditional social controls they had experi¬ 
enced while they were working the land, they became easy recruits for 
various opposition movements. The government concentrated on long 
range economic programs, but did not meet the problems created by this 
new social group. 

The middle classes too experienced important changes. Between 1936 
and 1968 the number of educated people increased tremendously. There 
were not enough jobs for intellectuals, especially not in the traditional 
government service. Thus intellectuals also became easy recruits for 
opposition groups. In addition, many of the civil servants had become 
demoralized because they had changed from a fairly well paid satisfied 
group to an underpaid dissatisfied group. This trend started during the 
war and continued. Bribery and competition became even more accepted 
than they had been previously. 

Another noticeable difference between Iraqi society in the 1930 : s and 
that of the 1950’s is the fact that after World War II, and especially as a 
result of the Palestinian conflict in 1948-49, the Jewish and foreign minor¬ 
ities were allowed to emigrate and lost some of their erstwhile positions of 
dominance in the commercial sector of the Iraqi economy, their places 
being taken by both Sunnis and Iraqi Shi’is. Thus, the socio-economic 
position of this long-suppressed element in Iraq’s sod- tv has been on the 
rise in the postwar period. 

C. Government and the Ruling Elite 
1. Description of form of government 

Until July 14, 1958, Iraq’s form of government was that established 
by the 1926 Constitution, a constitutional parliamentary monarchy. See 
the summary referred to above for a discussion of the form and working 
of this government system. 

A major change in the Iraqi Constitution occurred in 1943, when an 
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amendment was passed empowering the Crown to dismiss the government. 
It had been found that in practice the Prime Minister was not responsible 
to the Chamber of Deputies; hence, this amendment to provide for the 
removal of an unpopular and irresponsible Prime Minister and Cabinet. 
Although never used by the Crown, this royal prerogative existed a* a 
shadowy threat. 1 Another significant constitutional development took 
place in 1952, when the indirect electoral system was replaced by direct 
elections. 2 The Crown was not as popular in 1958 as it had been dur¬ 
ing the 1930*s. Indeed, the relationship of the Hashemite dynasty to the 
people of Iraq was never comparable to that between modern European 
monarchs and their subjects. The 23-year-old King, Feisal II, was not 
an unpopular figure, but neither was he a national hero among the masses, 
and his uncle, Crown Prince Abdul Illah, was the object of considerable 
hatred. Abdul Hlah served as Regent during Feisal’s minority from 1939 
to 1953, and it was thought that he continued to exert influence over the 
King and the government after Feisal came of age in 1953. The Regent 
had called on the British to support him against the anti-British crime of 
Rashid AH in 1941, and Iraqi nationalists have never forgiven Abdul Illah 
for this. Consequently, the Crown was discredited in the eyes of most 
Iraqis and offered no hope of becoming a popular national institution. 

2. Description of political process 

The working of the political conditioned by the social 

situation in the country. As in the 1930’s, the dominant interest group 
in postwar Iraq was the landlord class. Closely allied to this group and to 
a large extent overlapping it, were the government bureaucrats and 
wealthy middle class, who sought respectability and economic advantage 
alike in absentee commercial farming. The changes in government that 
occurred during this period were more often the result of shifting personal 
alliances and cliques within a narrow circle of professional officeholders 
than the result of a real political disagreement. Popular 3Uprort of the 
government and participation in the governing process was limited to the 
r„;ing elite, said to include around four hundred wealthy landlord families. 
In such circumstances, political parties in the usual sense could not be 
expected *<■ function, although from 1948 until 1954 the organization of 
political parties was permitted by the government. Throughout the post¬ 
war period, Nuri as-Said, a venerable statesman and astute politician, and 
an enlightened conservative and friend of the Western bloc, governed the 
country either directly as Prime Minister or indirectly through his in¬ 
fluence over the members of the government. 

a. Political parties and power groups s,. ./porting government. 

The “Government” Party was organized in 1949 by Nuri as-Said 
ami was called the Constitutional Union Party (Ittihad aUDosiur ). Into 
th:r grouping were gathered the dominant conservative landowning ele¬ 
ments, especially the tribal sheikhs of the Middle Euphrates provinces. 
In 1954, when the ruling elite felt themselves threatened oy the rising tide 
of popular discontent expressed as Nasserism and co .nunism, Nuri de¬ 
cided to abolish all political party organizations, his own "Government” 
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Party included. The group continued as an informal organization held 
together by the personality of Nuri as-Said. 

b. Character of opposition to government and its policies 
In 1954, a crucial year in Iraq’s political history, opposition to the 
government was composed of the following groups: (1) a “loy.u'' opposi¬ 
tion, made up of the Socialist Nation Party, headed by a conservative 
Shi’i dissident from Nuri’s group, and the loosely organized United Popular 
Front, led by a respected elder politician; (2‘) a militant opposition, which 
included the Istiqlal (Independence) Party, an ultranationaiist group, and 
the National Democratic Party, a leftist group containing a number of 
former members of the Ahali movement; and finally, (3) the Communist 
Party, a subversive organization. After 1954, the Istiqlal group and the 
National Democratic Party went underground along with the Communisv 
movement, and an active collaboration among these three groups ensued. 3 
In 195G they were joined by the Ba'th Party, a Pan-Arabist “Socialist” 
movement based in Syria but with branches throughout the Fertile Cres¬ 
cent. Ba'th elements in Iraq opposed both the Nuri regime and the Com¬ 
munists and favored union with Syria and Egypt under Nasser. 4 These 
subversive opposition forces drew popular support from middle-class 
urban intellectuals and semi-intellectuals who objected to the authoritari¬ 
anism and nepotism of the Nuri reprime, as well as the regime’s pro- 
Western foreign policy; from the urban and rural proletariat’s economic 
discontent in the face of inflationary pressures caused by oil wealth and 
industrialization programs of the government’s Development Board; and 
from the Shi'is and Kurds’ traditional resentment of the Baghdad govern¬ 
ment. Criticism of the regime in the press and other domestic news 
media was severely limited, and the electoral system was thoroughly 
rigged by the government so that the opposition forces turned increasingly 
to covert means of opposing the regime. 

3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

There had been no change in amending procedures under the Iraqi 
Constitution of 1925. (See preceding discussion on the Coup of 1936, p. 


339.) 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

The Conservative clique who ruled Iraq in the postwar period feared 
Ihe military might of the Soviet Union, assisted as it was both by geog¬ 
raphy and by the presence of an organized Communist underground within 
the country; thus, the clique looked to the Western bioc, along with 
Turkey and Iran, for its defense. The Baghdad Pact of 1955 replaced 
the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1930, which had met with the opposition of in¬ 
volving Iraq’s non-Arab, but Islamic neighbors, Turkey and Iran as osten¬ 
sible equals with Britain and Iraq. The fallacy of this equality was 
pointedly revealed in 1956 when Britain proceeded to attack Egypt without 
prior consultation with Iraq and other Baghdad Pact partners. Ultra¬ 
nationalists, Pan-Arabists, and pro-Nasser elements in Iraq and through¬ 
out the Middle East attacked the Nuri regime after 1956 with renewed 
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vigor as an accomplice and stooge of Western imperialism. The identifi¬ 
cation of the Iraqi Government with the Western bloc and the acrimoni¬ 
ous attack on Nuri as-Said personally which the propaganda organs of the 
Egyptian, Syrian, and Saudi Arabian Governments assisted by the Soviet 
bloc, conducted in the 1956-58 period contributed significantly to i.*:-' 
atmosphere of violence in which the July 14 coup took place. 

Iraqi attitudes toward Egypt—and vice versa—reflected the traditional 
hostility between the Mesopotamian and Egyptian centers of civilization 
and power. However, in recent times, it has been primarily a struggle for 
leadership of the Arab world and AraD nationalism. Iraq lost face when 
Egypt attracted Syria away from its sphere of influence. The Arab Union 
between Iraq and its “poor relation,” Jordan, effected in the last months 
of the Nuri regime, was an effort to offset the prestige gained by Nasser 
through the merger ox Egypt and Syria. 

Relations between Iraq and the West had never undergone the difficul¬ 
ties experienced in Egypt’s relations with the ‘West. This was largely 
due to the fact that the British had only a small contingent at Habaninah 
Airfield and not the sizeable force they had maintained in Egypt. The 
continued dependence of Iraq’s oil economy on Western European mar¬ 
kets also contrasted with the declining Egyptian cotton trade with Western 
Europe. 6 The participation of France and Israel in the British attack 
against Egypt made the position of pro-Western Iraqis extremely difficult. 
5. The role of military and police powers 
In the 1950’s as in the 1930’s, the life of the regime in power de¬ 
pended ultimately on the army and police. On the surface both of these 
forces appeared to be loyal to the ruling elite mail the day of the coup. 
They had long been used to suppress the political foes of the regime, and 
the army was being used to strengthen the Jordanian regime at the time 
of the revolt.® 

D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 
After the chaotic period before the Second World War (1936-41), 
when Iraq experienced a series of s°ven military coups d’etat, there was 
a long period of what appeared on the surface to be political stability in 
the country. Nuri as-Said held together a personal coalition of the lead¬ 
ing Iraqi families and politicians that lasted from 1941 down to July 14, 
1958. There were frequent riots and demonstrations, especially during 
the Palestinian trouble, and in 1952 after the Egyptian revolution, and 
again in 1956 during the Suez crisis, but the government kept these in 
check by its use of police and military power. The period of 1952-f>4 
was of crucial importance to the political development of Iraq; after 
some tentative "reforms from above” a return to repressive policies oc¬ 
curred in 1954. After that, subversive activity against the regime 
flourished. In the absence of institutional criteria for qualification to 
political office, nepotism and personal favor became the deciding factors. 
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This led to intense jealousies even among the most favored political ap¬ 
pointees. Serious frictions in the inner circle around Nuri arose often 
on personal grounds and contributed to the weakening ol his authority. 
Others objected vehemently to the repeated appointment of • 'rtain in¬ 
dividuals to cabinet posts on the basis of purely personal favor. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

Iraq had a comparatively sound economy. With no population pres¬ 
sures and plenty of fertile soil, Iraq had a ready supply of capital. Its 
oil revenues were sufficient to finance both the current needs of the state 
and the government’s long range program of agricultural and industrial 
development. The economic weakness of the system must be sought in 
the distribution of this national wealth. The government's Developmen 
Board, “a well-considered and systematic utilization of 70 percent ot 
Iraq’s oil revenues for development of the national economy,” 7 functioned 
competently and led to some improvement in the real wages of urban 
workers despite inflationary pressures. The government achieved sub¬ 
stantial improvements in public health and education among the rural 
peasants. But these achievements were not able to overcome the tradi¬ 
tional alienation of government from the masses, and the mercantile and 
entrepreneurial middle class in the cities, who reaped the immediate 
economic benefits of the government’s Development Board activities, were 
outside the ruling elite and so felt no identification with the regime. 8 
Nuri’s solution to the problem of land tenure, worse in the 1950’s than in 
the 1930’s, was to change and enlarge the area of arable land by irriga¬ 
tion projects. This was a slow process, but it satisfied the landowning 
elite on whom Nuri depended for his political support. It definitely did 
not satisfy the rising middle class nor the majority of the peasants.* 

3. Social tensions 

Social tensions present in the 1930’s were greatly intensified by 
1950. Differences between Iraqi social conditions in 1958 and in 1936 
were more a matter of degree than of substance. Yet the increased social 
tensions had.an important bearing on the 1958 revolution. Iraqi society 
ir "958 was torn by all those social antagonisms it had inherited from the 
past—the Suuni-Shi’i rivalry, Arab-Kurd hostility, and urban-rural an¬ 
tagonism. To these were added the social cc lflicts engendered by urbani¬ 
zation and economic development; an urban proletariat, hard pressed by 
economic conditions (housing and living costs were inflated) and socially 
uprooted from a rural background; a lower-middle class of semi¬ 
intellectuals who suffered the economic and social plight of the working 
class but with the difference that they were politically conscious and 
articulate (especially in ultranationalistic groups); and an upper-middle 
class of wealthy contractors, merchants, entrepreneurs (who shared in 
the economy but not the governing of the country), and intellectuals, and, 
finally, at almost all social levels, the younger generation of Iraqis. The 
social group of the ruling elite was largely closed to these elements, being 
based on kinship and possession of land and influence in the regime.™ 
The ruling elite, itseif, was torn by personal jealousies and opportunistic 
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tactics. Even some of the old politicians whose interests rested on the 
maintenance of the regime indulged occasionally in bitter attacks on Nuri 
as-Said either to ingratiate themselves with the opposition or to force 
Nuri to make concessions to their personal demands. 

4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 
The Nuri regime certainly recognized the fact that it lacked popular 
support, either among the masses or the middle-class elements, but it 
depended first upon the use of force and second on its manipulation of key 
figures within the ruling elite—the tribal-based landowning families—and 
finally on its gradual development of the national economy which would 
mollify both the middle class and the working class by providing im¬ 
proved working conditions and even great wealth to some among the 
middle class. Nuri looked to Western economics, not to Western politics, 
to secure his power in Iraq. One observer of the prerevolutionary regime’s 
methods Ci control writes: 

... It bound tribal chiefs, business men, and rriiglou'’ leaders ,'oUe»tivcly 
with ties of economic interests and social pr-stige. . . . The army was purged 
and wooed, mob action anticipated by police techniques. .. . . The apparatus 
of state . . . expanded with the injection of oil revenues . 11 
Meanwhile a facade of political democracy was maintained through rigged 
elections, and labor and agrarian arrest was countered with palliatives 
rather than with genuine reform. 

Shortly before the revolution Nuri embarked on an extensive purging 
of the administration. Hundreds of officials were dismissed from their 
jobs by the decision of a special committee, including a large number of 
police commissioners and officers. Although most of them probably de¬ 
served the treatment, personal feelings and predilections played a role in 
the treatment of some. Moreover, some other officials, equally deserving 
of dismissal, were not touched because they were protected by dominant 
political influence. This disparity created a large body of disgruntled per- 
s A »>s who were eager for vengeance. The feeling of grievance was en¬ 
hanced because of the social stigma attached to the less of a government 
position. Hence a large number of this group joined the mob which ap¬ 
plauded the revolution at the outset. 

HI. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 

A. Actors in the Revolution 
1. The revolutionary leadership 

The leadership of the revolution was provided by an infoimal organi¬ 
zation of army officers and opposition political leaders. It included: Brig. 
G«i. Abdul Kerim Kassem, Commander of the 19th Brigade in the Iraqi 
Army; Col. Abd al-Salam Arif, Commander of the 20th Brigade; Moham¬ 
med Mahdi Kubba, head of the subversive ultranationalist and rightist 
IstiqUd (Independence) Party, the scion of a prominent Shi’i family in 
Baghdad; Gen. Nijib al-Rubai, conservative conspirator whom Nuri 
as-Said had "exiled” by appointing him Ambassador to Saudi Ar. bia: 
K'naiia Naqshababandi, a Kurd and former governor of the northern « ,ov- 
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ince of Erbil; and an indeterminate number of other leaders of the under¬ 
ground elements involved in the coup. There was no definite agreement 
among these leaders as to the political and ideological orientation of the 
revolutionary movement, other than that it stood for the ove-*brow cf the 
Nuri regime and the Hashemite monarchy and the establishment of a 
regime composed of themselves and oriented away from the Western bloc, 
which would pursue a vigorous program of social and economic reforms. 
Opposition to the Status quo was sufficient as the group’s raison d’etre 
and this alone served as its political and ideological touchstone. The goals 
and aspirations, never announced prior to their coming to power, included 
the usual nationalistic and neutralist slogans on foreign relations and the 
usual reformist and “socialistic” slogans on domestic matters. 

2. The revolutionary following 

The revolutionary following included the members of the Istiqlal, the 
Ba’tk, the Communist, and the National Democratic Parties; the latter 
group apparently had not possessed advance knowlvcl.’S of tne coup but 
welcomed it. The National Democrats, heirs to the Ahali group of the 
1330’s* and the only non-Communist leftist party, supplied several cabinet 
members in the revolutionary regime. The Istiqlalists were rightwing 
ultranationalists, in the Ikha tradition of the 1930’s, and they attracted the 
support of enthusiastic students and professional people. The Ba’th 
attracted support from pro-Nasser elements; it was militantly anti¬ 
communist. No estimate of the number of people in these groups is 
available, although according to a leading student of communism in the 
Middle East, the Communists claimed to have as many as 17,000 in 
1950. 12 The revolution also enjoyed wide popular unorganized support, 
for the prerevolutionary regime was genuinely unpopular with the masses 
and the middle class, as well as support from the majority of the army 
officers and from some of the Kurdish tribesmen. 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

1. Internal organization 
a. Type of organization 

The conspiratorial group was an informal organization among the 
army officers and the leaders of the political opposition groups. General 
Kassem has said that he first got the idea of forming an officers’ grouo to 
stage the coup d’etat from Syrian officers whom he met in Jordan at the 
time of Suez. He organized the group a few mont-s before the coup. 
Colonel Arif apparently formed a separate officers’ group, but the two 
collaborated in the July coup. 13 The political opposition groups with 
which Kassem and Arif conspired**—the Istiqlalists, Ba’thists, and Com- 


* Sec discussion of the Iraqi 1936 Coup, p. 339. 

** Although the presence of a conspiracy between Ka- sem’s military clique and the 
opposition Istiqlal 8nd Ba’th parties prior to the revolution, on July 14, 1958, cannot 
be documented in this study, the formation of a cabinet on that same day, comprised 
of members of the above parties, indicates strongly the presence of some form of 
understanding between the military and the civilian groups. 
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munists—were all three subversive organizations by virtue of the 1954 
decree forbidding political party activity in the country, 
b. Relationship between leadership and following 
In a conspiracy such as this, the number of persons actively ! n- 
volved before the outbreak of the revolution—and therefore qualifying as 
members of the leadership—must have been limited to few more than 
those named above. The rank and file members of the political groups 
and the other officers in the armed forces provided the following and 
became engaged in the revolution during the morning of the 14th and 
thereafter. The leadership, and certainly the following, of this revolu¬ 
tionary coalition movement was not homogeneous as to final social and 
economic goals, and especially were they divided on foreign policy. The 
Ba’thisia, and Colonel Arif, as was later disclosed, favored Iraq’s annexa¬ 
tion to or federation with Nasser’s United Arab Republic. The Com¬ 
munists, aware of Nasser’s anti-Communist and dictatorial regime, were 
stout defenders of Iraqi independence. The Isttqlalists were- uy-osed to 
Nuri's pro-Western regime, but they were not interested in socialistic 
reforms. 14 Some Kurds were hesitant about joining the revolution, al¬ 
though they did not like the old regime’s union with Arab Jordan. 15 

2. External organization 

The only revolutionary group actually organized outside the country 
was the Ba’th, a Pan-Arabist and pro-Nasser movement based in Syria 
with branches in Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq. The Communist organiza¬ 
tion was indigenous to Iraq, but, like its rival, the Syrian Ba’th, it had 
substantial support from outside the country. The Nuri regime was the 
object of violent propaganda attacks emanating from both the Soviet bloc 
and its Arab neighbors (Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Syria). Press and 
radio were used in the attack on the regime, the attacks becoming espe¬ 
cially vehement after 1956. According to one source, one effect of the 
Nasser -Ba’th and Communist propaganda attacks on Nuri was to strength- 
-n his government in the eyes of Iraqi nationalists who were opposed to 
Nasser. 10 Going beyond mere propaganda, the Egyptian and Syrian 
military . ttaches in Baghdad in 1955-56 conspired with Iraqi Army 
officers to arrange a pro-Nasser coup d’etat; in 1956, after the Suez 
crisis, Nasser secured the formal alliance of Rashid Ali al-Gailani, an 
important Iraqi politician in exile in Saudi Arabia since his unsuccessful 
anti-British coup in 1941; thereafter Egyptian liaison with Rashid Ali’s 
teiiqlaXist friends in Iraq improved. King Saud of Saudi A.-abia hired 
Gen. Najib al-Rubai to assassinate Nuri in 1957 and the Syrians attempted 
to apply economic pressure in 1956 by sabotaging the Iraq Petroleum 
Company's main pipeline. 17 These propaganda, terrorist, and conspira- 
tc rial activities by foreign powers were not the decisive factors in the 
July coup but they did contribute to the violent emotionalism that accom¬ 
panied the revolution. 

C. Goals of the Revolution 

The leadership on the day of the revolution agreed on the following 
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concrete political aims: (1) the overthrow of the Hashemite Monarchy 
and the Nuri regime and that clique of politicians, (2) the establishmen* 
of a republican form of government in which they would hold the key 
positions, Slid (3 ) the realignment of foreign policies along " o utralist lines 
and away from the pro-Western orientation of the prerevolutionary re¬ 
gime. In addition, the leadership and their followers looked to the revolu¬ 
tion for the attainment of the following social and economic goals: (1) 
a rise in industrial and agrarian productivity, together with fairer dis¬ 
tribution of the social product; (2) an expansion of education.vl, medical, 
and housing facilities; and (3) agrarian and fiscal reforms. The rightist 
elements of the revolutionary coalition, the Istiqlaliats, were less interested 
in these longrange goals than they were in the immediate political aim of 
the movement. 

P. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

In the months immediately preceding the coup u'elui -here was a notice¬ 
able increase in antigovernment propaganda and Iatiqlaiist activities. 
Since 1956, such activity had been normai in Iraq, but events in Lebanon 
and Jordan following Nasser’s annexation of Syria made the situation in 
the Fertile Crescent more tense than at any time since Sues. When Egypt 
and Syria formed the United Arab Republic (U.A.R.) in Febiuary 1958, 
6,000 Iraqis descended on the post office in Baghdad to send Nasser con¬ 
gratulatory messages and when the authorities refused them, the mob 
delivered them to the Egyptian Ambassador in person. 1 * In .April, Nuri 
attempted to strengthen his regime by joining with the Hashemite King¬ 
dom of Jordan to form the Arab Federation and to act as a counterweight 
to Nasser’s U.A.R. In June, Nuri urged the West to send troops to Leb¬ 
anon and Jordan to prevent their being carried by the Sa’thisis into the 
U.A.R. Hashim Jawad, Iraq’s U.N. representative, dealt a blow to the 
prestige of the government when he voted against h*s instructions and 
with the Nasser bloc on the question of Cypriot Greek self-determination. 
Against all signs of political opposition to this government, Nuri used the 
usual, tried and true methods—police arrests and censorship—while he 
called upon the West to intervene in the area militarily. These final ac¬ 
tions did not serve to endear the Prime Minister to Iraqi nationalists. 

Trusting the army to the end, Nuri ordered General Kassem, Colonel 
Arif, and another commander to take their brigades (the 19th, 20th, and 
8th) to Jordan to shore up that Kingdom’s defenses. When these troops, 
supposedly on the way to Jordan, reached Baghdad before dawn on July 
14th, they surrounded the King’s Palace, the home of Nuri as-Said, and 
the radio station. The King and royal family were assassinated at once, 
probably to prevent their escaping and becoming a rallying point for oppo¬ 
sition to the coup, as had happened in 1941. 19 

Nuri as-Said escaped but was hunted down and assassinated on the 16th. 
Other members of the old regime disappeared from public life. The 
British Embassy was sacked and partially burned, and violence continued 
throughout the day. Apparently, the revolutionary leadership intended 
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violence to be directed only against the royal family and possibly against 
Nuri as-Said; however, the mobs, organized and directed by the Com¬ 
munists, went further than originally intended. 

The coup had apparently been planned some months earlier, and the 
first opportunity to carry out these plans came on July 14. The r. ove- 
ment of Iraq troops to Jordan whs rumored to mean that the Nuri regime 
planned to attack the U.A.R. in support of the Western powers. This may 
have contributed to the fact that none of the troops opposed the coup. 
The 12,000 Iraqi troops already in Jordan returned on the lSih, not to 
restoi 2 the old regime and monarchy, as reported by the Jordanian radio, 
but to support the Xassem regime. The Communists were undoubtedly 
informed of the impending event a short time before, for early on the 14th 
“they were busy organizing crowds, painting slogans, distributing leaflets 
and interpreting the revolution in their own terms.” 20 Though net 
among the leaders who actually instigated and organized the coup, the 
Communists were apparently used by the revu’utionary group to organize 
the urban masses in support of the revolution. 

E. Manner in Which Control of Government Was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

The transfer of power was accomplished by violence. There was no 
attempt to maintain the appearance of a legal and orderly transition from 
the Hashemite Monarchy to the revolutionary republic. The Baghdad 
radio simply announced during the morning of the 14th that the Monarchy 
and government had been overthrown and a republic established by a mili¬ 
tary’- and civilian junta. Free elections and thd restoration of constitution¬ 
al government were promised. 


IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

In place of the Crown, the revolutionary group set up a three-man 
Council of Sovereignty, composed of Gen. Najib al-Rubai, Mohammed 
Mahdi Kubba, and Khalid Naqshababandi, and representatives of the 
three major national and religious subgroups of the country (Sunni, Shi’i, 
and Kurd). Real power was vested in the Council of Ministers, where 
General Kassem berame Prime Minister, Minister of Defense and Interior, 
and Commander in Chief of the Army, with Colonel Arif second in com¬ 
mand as Deputy Prime Minister. Other Cabinet posts went to members 
of the Istiqlal, Ba’th, and National Democratic Parties; the Communists, 
though active in organizing street demonstrations and mob violence in 
support of the revolution, were not offered an official place in the revolu¬ 
tionary government. Institutional changes that followed in the wake of 
the coup included the withdrawal of Iraq from the Arab Federation with 
Jordan, the abolition of tribal judicial systems, and the coordination of 
the Development Board under closer Cabinet control. 
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B. Major Policy Changes 

Foreign policy under the new regime differed from that of the old 
regime in that it was no longer pro-Western and at least temporarily not 
anti-Nasser. One of the surprises of the revolution, however, ""as f':e 
moderation and the “embarrassingly proper” 21 attitude towards Iraq’s 
prerevolutionary commitments to the West which characterised the Kas- 
sem regime in its first few days. Later, the Baghdad F act was declared 
ineffective though not immediately renounced. Good relations with all 
nations, including the Western states, based on mutual interest and not 
on any form of dependence, was the avowed policy—indicated in an inter¬ 
view by Kassem on July 22—of the new Government. Jordan was assured 
of Iraq’s military assistance in the event of attack from Israel, although 
Nuri’s federal union between Jordan and Iraq, established a few months 
earlier, was dissolved. Diplomatic relations with Tied China, the U.S.S.R., 
and other Soviet bloc states were entered into, although not with East 
Germany out of deference to the Bonn Government. T*.--- tions with the 
U.A.K. remained cordial for the first few months, although in August 
Kassem was observing that any union with the U.A.R. would necessarily 
be slow. 22 In the winter of 1958-59, the old antagonism between Egypt 
and Iraq returned and the air waves were once more full of bitter denuncia¬ 
tions. The Communists in Iraq took the lead in denouncing Nasser, his 
Ba’thist sympathizers, and Colonel Arif; Arif and Ba’th had disappeared 
from the revolutionary coalition by the end of the year. 

C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

In the early days of the revolutionary regime, rents were reduced by 
10 to 20 percent, and in September limitations on land tenure were en¬ 
acted. These v/ere not as drastic as the Egyptian limitations, but Iraq 
has more land relative to population; in any event, extensive lands had 
come into the possession of the new regime through confiscation of royal 
and royalist holdings and this was available for distribution to the land¬ 
less ffUahin. Social services have been extended (including a system of 
marJage leans) and less money was spent on long range development 
schemes than before the revolution. Early in the new regime assurance 
was given to the Iraq Petroleum Company that nationalizations were not 
intended, despite goadings from both Nasser and the Communists. Nego¬ 
tiations have gone or., but no serious threat of nationalization has yet 
arisen. 

B. Other Effects 

The Kassem regime, unlike the Nasser-Naguib government, has made 
no attempt to institutionalize into a progovernment pa>iy, and thereby 
control, the revolutionary enthusiasm created by the revolution. This 
may be due to Kassem’s distrust of political pai'.y activity, or to the in¬ 
ability of the civilian politicians who make up the majority of the new 
regime’s Cabinet to agree on permanent political goals. The result has 
been only a loosely organized National Liberation Front, involving the 
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leaders of the various parties but not the mass following. In the first 
year of the new regime, this decentralization of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment, and the freedom of political organization under the regime, was 
exploited by Istiqlaiista and Ba’thists, and also by the Communists who 
gained control over mobs of peasants and urban workers and thie8t-:.;;d 
the government. The Ba’th was put down first and later the Istiqlal, 
and by the first anniversary of the coup the Communists, at least for the 
time being, had retired from the field. In 1960, after a year of self- 
imposed dissolution, the National Democratic Party returned as an or¬ 
ganized group in support of the Kassem regime. 23 
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SYNOPSIS 

On 17 November 1958, a military junta composed of senior officers » 
headed by the Commander in Chief of the Army, Gen. Ibrahim Abboud, 
overthrew the Sudan’s parliamentary government of Prime Minister Ab¬ 
dullah Khalil. It was a nonviolent revolution, in which the members of 
the prerevolutionary regime rather willingly acquiesced, out of a desire 
to head off a more radical solution io the social, economic, and political 
impasse in which the country found itself. It was a conservative move 
designed to prevent a radical, Nasser-type revolution; it was directed 
against a British-modeled parliamentary system of government which had 
broken down under the social tensions and economic difficulties confront¬ 
ing the country. The Sudanese revolution has been called a “sham” 
revolution by some Western observers, and by some Sudanese dissatisfied 
with the military regime’s conservative orientation; however, Uui coup is 
important as a specific type of conservative leaction to a revolutionary 
situation. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

Between the 1820’s and the 1880’$ the Sudan, then little more than a 
vague geographic concept, was administered by the Egyptians. When, in 
1882, the British Empire engulfed Egypt, the Sudan passed under British 
control, although to accommodate Egyptian claims to the country the area 
was administered as a “condominium” and was called th rt Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Egyptian cultural influences remained strong in the Sudan; how¬ 
ever, opposing these influences was a strong sentiment, of local Sudanese 
patriotism, which found expression in the various mystical sects of the 
• -iamic religion which flourished throughout the area. It was an account 
of a violent Sudanese uprising against the Egyptians, led by one of these 
religious mystics, called the Mahdi, that the British came into the Sudan 
in the 1880’s. After violently suppressing the Mahdist rebellion, _the 
British supported the followers o* the Maitdi, whose Ansar sect has 
ever since been regarded as pro-British, against its rival sects which tended 
more towards assimilation with Egypt. The history of the Sudan has thus 
revolved around the rivalry of religious sects identified with British and 
Egyptian influences. 

The British, who dominated the condominium, advanced the interests of 
the Sudanese natives at the expense of Egyptian interests. Britain 
s«-r,t some of its best talent in colonial administration to the Sudan, and it 
has generally been acknowledged that the Sudan was one of the best- 
administered colonial territories in the British Empire. Against these 
positive features in the Sudan’s colonial background there are such nega¬ 
tive factors as the striking lack cf cultural homogeneity and the general 
socio-economic primitiveness on the part of most of its population. The 
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Sudan emerged in 1952-53 from the old Anglo-Egyptian condominium as a 
semisovereign state with local autonomy, and in 1956 it gained full sov¬ 
ereignty and complete independence from both Britain and Egypt. There 
was little national consciousness to provide the necessary substance to the 
form of political independence. Ironically, the relative ease with which 
independence had been achieved, and the well-administered paternalistic 
system which the country had lived under, may have been contributing 
factors to the difficulties which the Sudan encountered in its postindepend¬ 
ence period. For instance, there was in the Sudan, unlike mos J newly 
independent states, no nationalist political organization and no nationally- 
known leader of the independence movement. 

II. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Description of Country 

1. Physical characteristics 

Situated in northeastern Africa, ;,he Sudan i» a ',<< : >ige between the 
Middle East and Africa. It is tne world’s ninth largest country in area 
and is nearly one-third the size of the continental United States. The 
most important geographical feature in the Sudan is the Nile River, which 
flows through the Sudan for more than two thousand miles of its course; 
the life of the country is concentrated along the banks of the Nile’s two 
branches. To the north and west are sparsely populated desert areas; 
in the south are dense forests and tropical swamplands typical of central 
Africa, and along the Red Sea const is a rugged mountainous region. 

2. The people 

According to the official census of 1956, the population of the Sudan 
was then above 10 million. Around half of the population were Arabic¬ 
speaking Muslims who lived in the northern and central regions of the 
country. Ethnically akin to the Egyptians and racially a mixture of 
Mediterranean and Negroid types, these Arabic-speaking Sudanese are 
still the dominant group in the Sudan. Moving from north to south in 
the Sudan the population becomes more Negroid and less Mediterranean. 
The remaining half of the population are seminomadic tribesmen living 
either in the southern region or in the mountains along the Red Sea. 
Racially akin to the Negroid cribes of central Africa, the southern tribes 
are in various stages of primitive social development and speak hundreds 
of separate dialects. Their participation in Sudanese developments has 
been minimal. 

The capital city of Khartoum, situated at the confluence of the White 
and Blue Niles, is the political, cultural, and commercial hub of the Sudan. 
In 1956 over a quarter million Sudanese were living in the urban complex 
of Khartoum, Khartoum North, and Omdurman, the populous suburb on 
the west bank of the Nile. The vast majority of the population were 
either living in rural villages or in a seminomadic state. 1 

3. Communications 

In 1958 the Sudan haa almost three thousand miles of railroad, lo¬ 
cated for the most part along the Nile and the Blue Nile; this line is 
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connected with the Red Sea port of Port Sudan. Port Sudan, the country's 
only major seaport, has been desciibed as a “modern harbor with ex¬ 
cellent berthing, fueling, and handling facilities.’’* River transport is 
naturally a vital component of the country’s internal communication sys¬ 
tem. In iS58 highways supplied the most numerous hnes of communica¬ 
tion; in most cases these roads are only graded earth tracks. Both 
international and domestic air transport had been developed in the Sudan, 
and there was in 1958 "a domestic state-owned air line which [provided] 
reasonable coverage for passengers, mails, and freight for the principal 
centres in the country. The postal and telegraph network [was] wide¬ 
spread and efficient.” 3 
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4. Natural resources 

The Sudan’s foremost natural resource is the country’s fertile soil 
along the valley of the Nile and its branches and tributaries. No impor¬ 
tant mineral deposits have been found and the country is without a fuel 
supply adequate for the needs of modern industry. Sudan’s waterways 
reveal very little hydroelectric potential, although they have considerable 
potential for irrigation purposes and have already been put to good use in 
that connection. 4 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

The Sudanese economy is based almost entirely on cotton. Cotto' 
in 1958, accounted for about 70 percent of the country’s foreign exchange 
earnings and supplied the government with more than half its revenues. 
A State Department survey on the Sudan reported in 1958: 

Owing largely to its administrative heritage from the eeiuh* .vniuni, the Su¬ 
danese Government dominates the economy. It is the largest employer of 
labor in the country. It owns and operates some of the principal enterprises 
such as the railroads, communications systems, and other public utilities . . . 
about half the output [of cotton] is produced by Government-controlled coop¬ 
eratives, and the Government markets about 75% of the crop. The Sudan is 
self-sufficient in most basic food-stuffs. 5 

Industrial development in the Sudan has been extremely limited and con¬ 
sists principally of industries processing agricultural "products—cotton 
weaving, tanneries, soap manufacture, and vegetable oil presses. 

The most striking economic enterprise in the Sudan is the government- 
controlled agricultural cooperative located in the triangle of land between 
the White and Blue Niles. The project was staried around the beginning 
of the century as a joint enterprise among the British Government, two 
private British firms, and native tenant farmers. In 1950, the private 
firms were replaced by an official Sudanese Board and, in 1956, the Brit¬ 
ish administration by the Sudanese Government. The government pro¬ 
vided land and specified its most economic and efficient uses. The Board 
toJministered the project and promoted social services among the tenant 
farmers. All grain and fodder grown according to the government’s spe¬ 
cifications belonged exclusively to tl e tenant farmer. The Sudan derived 
around 40 percent of its total export revenue from this project.® 

2. Class structure 

The Sudan represents a prime example of a poorly integrated society, 
characterized by differences between the Arab Muslims in the north and 
the Negroid pagans of the southern region, conflicts between the Islamic 
sects within the Arab core, and clan loyalties within these religious sect3. 

The Negroid tribesmen of the southern region live in a panopiy of sepa¬ 
rate societies, and even members of the dominant Arab core of the popu¬ 
lation are often more conscious of status within their local clans and religi¬ 
ous sects than on the national Sudanese level. Thus, the country’s social 
elite consists of both the various tribal and sectarian elite and the new 
Westernized administrative elite who held positions in the government 
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and the army, There is no large landowning elite in the Sudan as had 
generally been the case in the Arab world. Small landowners arc numer¬ 
ous, and the tenants on the government-controlled lands of the Gezira 
project enjoy “the highest standard of living of any peasant grou; in 
Africa or Asia.” 7 There were also the beginnings of an urban prole¬ 
tariat, especially around Khartoum. 

Social mobility in modern Sudan has been associated with the rapid 
development of the country’s colton-dominated agricultural economy 
under the British after World War t and with the “Sudanization” of thr 
civil service and the army after 1924, when the British dismissed large 
numbers of Egyptian military and civil administrators. Sudanization at 
the expense of the Egyptians continued down to the 1950’s, after which 
time many positions held by the British were made available to qualified 
Sudanese applicants. Thus, for a variety of reasons, a relatively high 
degree ot social mobility prevailed throughout the British colonial period.® 
Apparently, this condition continued into the period under ..ov-'iteration 
in this study. 

3. Literacy and education 

It has been estimated that a mere 6 percent of the entire population 
were literate at the time of the revolution;* however, literacy standards 
were higher in the Khartoum province, where, according to the 1956 cen¬ 
sus, half of the male population claimed to have attended school. 10 The 
independent Sudanese Government embarked en an ambitious program 
to expand greatly the educational facilities established under the British. 
In 1957 the government nationalized British and American missionary 
schools in the southern region in a move designed more to strengthen na¬ 
tional unity than to discriminate against the Christian religious training 
provided by these institutions. 11 The Sudan’s leading institution of 
higher education is the University of Khartoum, developed in 1956 from 
the old Gordon Memorial College. The educated, elite cadres are almost 
«U graduates of this institution, which is held in high esteem by both the 
government and the opposition. The first Sudanese political party was 
fittingly ’iimaed the “Graduates Congress.” 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

Islam is the dominant religion in the Sudan, although the three 
million Negroid tribesmen of the southern provinces are predominantly 
pagan. There are only a few Christians and Muslims in the entire south¬ 
ern region. 12 The Islamic community is divided into man-- rival fac¬ 
tions or sects. The two leading sects, each with a following of more than 
three million, are the Ansar sect and the Khatmiya sect. 

C. Government and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

The government before the coup d’etat operates under a transi¬ 
tional constitution adopted in 1956. This instrument provided for a parlia¬ 
mentary system of government, with a prime minister and cabinet respon¬ 
sible to the popularly elected lower house of the national legislature. 
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There was a Supreme Commission, composed of five persons selected by 
Parliament, which served as nominal head of state, with supreme com¬ 
mand of the armed forces and many of the constitutional functions of the 
British Crown. The Supreme Commission was also respond ’e for the 
conduct of national elections, and it appointed 20 of the 50 members of the 
upper house. Legislation required the approval of both legislative 
bodies. The Prime Minister’s Cabinet consisted of from 10 to 15 minis¬ 
ters and of these at least 2 were required by the constitution to be from 
the southern region. The judiciary comprised two divisions, the Jvil and 
the Sharia court systems, and was, according to the Sudanese Constitu¬ 
tion, a separate and third branch of government. The legal procedure for 
changing the executive and legislative branches followed closely t* - 
British pattern. 15 

2. Description of political process 
a. Political parties and power groups supporting government 
The prerevolutionary government of Prime Minister Abdullah Khalil 
was a coalition government headed by the dominant Umma Party, which 
had won 63 of the 173 seats in the national legislature in the February 
1958 elections, and participated in by the minority People’s Democratic 
Party (PDP), and an unstable bloc of Southern Liberals representing the 
non-Muslim southern constituencies. The term “liberal” in this case car¬ 
ries no ideological significance. The distinguishing characteristic of the 
Sudanese Southern Liberals is their advocacy of a decentralized federal 
system of government which would allow the non-Muslim southern region 
greater political autonomy. The Umma Party, founded in 1915 to cam¬ 
paign for complete Sudanese independence without any links with Egypt, 
was associated with the nationalistic Ansar sect and its venerable religi¬ 
ous leader, Sayed Abe-al-Rahman al-Mahdi. Because of the Umma’s 
emphasis on political gradualism and its pro-British rather than pro- 
Egyptian foreign policy orientation, the Umma Party appeared conserva¬ 
tive in the Sudanese political spectrum. 

The People’s Democratic Party (PDP) was formed in July 1956 by 
dements of the rival Khatmiya sect who broke away from the National 
Unionist Party (NUP). The Khatmiyas, more urbanized than the Ansars 
and heavily concentrated in the east of the Sudan, were pro-Egvptian; 
they opposed the Ansars both on religious grounds and out of traditional 
rivalry. They favored a multiple, commission-type, instead of a single, 
head of state, since they feared that the position migh- !>e captured by the 
leader of the numerically superior Ansar sect. The i DP, led by Ali Abdul 
Rahman, also favored closer ties with Egypt and a “neutralist,” anti- 
Western foreign policy. The unifying bond between the Umma and the 
PDP, both political manifestations of traditionally antagonistic religious 
sects, was their common fear of the secular-oriented and urban-based Na¬ 
tional Unionist Party. The Southern Liberal oloc was loosely organized 
and was never a dependable supporter of the Khalil regime; they 
favored a federal system in which the southern region would enjoy sepa¬ 
rate and equal political status with the Muslim north. 
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b. Character of opposition to government and its policies 
Opposition to the Khalil government came from three general 
sources: dissident elements of the PDP within the governing coalition; 
the parliamentary opposition politicians of the National Unionist T'. rty 
(NUP); and extraparliamentary subversive elements such as the Nas- 
serists and the Communists. Of these three general areas of discon¬ 
tent. only the first—the PDP played a decisive role in the November 
coup. The Khatmiya-dominated PDP feared a coalition between the 
Ansar-dominated Vmma and the oarliamentarv opposition group, the 
urban-based and secular-oriented NUP. Such a coalition was indeed being 
considered in some quarters of the Vmma governing party as a means of 
broadening base of the regime in the race of rising opposition from 
urban, secular-minded elements among whom the Communists and Nasser- 
ista were increasingly active ’> the curr.—.cr of 1958. This was the year of 
Iraq’s Nasserist revolution and Western intervention in the Lebanon crisis; 
public opinion throughout the Middle East was running slrnugiy in favor of 
Nasserism and violently against identification with the Western powers. 

The other two sources of opposition which, taking advantage of prevail¬ 
ing popular discontent, might have joined forces to stage a Nasserist 
revolution, were the NUP and the Communists. The Communist Party 
was officially banned; however, it had always operated more through front 
organizations—particularly through the Sudan Workers’ Trade Union 
Federation—than through a regular political party structure. Nasserist 
influence was strongest in the NUP, and it remains unclear why this 
group, the only real political opposition group in the country, acquiesced in 
the conservative revolution staged by the PDP and elements of the Umma. 
Apparently, the NUP decided its influence would be greater in a military 
regime than it had been in a parliamentary regime; at least ore of the 
army officers prominent in the coup represented NUP political sentiments. 
The NUP may have believed that subsequent military coups would in- 
icase their influence over the regime. 

Sudan had inherited from its colonial days a relatively free and articu¬ 
late pres- In the months preceding the November coup the Sudanese 
press accurately mirrored the sharp decline in the regime’s popularity. 
The independent Khartoum daily al-Ayam expressed the general tenor of 
public opinion among politically conscious Sudanese when it wrote, a few 
days before the coup: “Nobody will be sorry to see the present govern¬ 
ment go. It has been the worst government the Sudan h-.s ever wit¬ 
nessed. It has given the country instability, misrule, disunity, and eco¬ 
nomic disaster . . . But what is the alternative? . . . Some people 
are in favor of a coalition between Vmma and NUP, others support a 
coalition of PDP, NUP, and Southern Liberals. But none of these will 
give the Sudan the stability it aspires for. . . .” H 

3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

The Sudan’s transitional constitution contained no amending provi¬ 
sions, since a special committee was in the process of drafting a perma- 
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nent organ of government, for the Sudan. The activities of this constitu¬ 
tional committee were suspended, along with the parliamentary system of 
government, by the military jUiltcl ’which came to power in November 1858. 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

The Khalil government of the Sudan was pro-Western m foreign 
policy orientation, although the Sudan was not formally aligned with any 
Western power by treaty obligations or political ties of any kind. The 
Sudan was a member of the Arab League, and the Khalil government 
gave lip service to the neutralist slogans currently popular in the Middle 
East. In June 1958, the regime agreed to accept a U.S. loan of $30 mil¬ 
lion, but only after a long and acrimonious debate in which Khalil was 
accused by members of his own coalition of delivering the Sudan back 
into the hands of the colonialists. Radio Gario repeated these accusa¬ 
tions and even went so far as to compare Khalil to Iraq’s pro-Western 
Nuri as-Said, the most hated man in +he Arab nationalists’ vocabulary. 
Opponents of the Khalil government looked to Egypt tvs the leading expon¬ 
ent of the type of vociferous anti-Western foreign policy orientation which 
was noticeably absent from the Sudanese Government’s foreign policy. 
Relations between the Khalil government and Egypt grew worse during 
the events of 1958. Sudanese and Egyptian national interests conflicted 
over disLibuuon of the waters of the Nile, marketing of cotton and live¬ 
stock, and disputed territories along the Red Sea; however, the Egyptian 
High Dam at Aswan, as Cairo announced in October 1958, would back 
water over parts of the Sudan. Egypt has traditionally looked upon the 
Sudan as an extension of Upper Egypt and has regarded Sudanese na¬ 
tionalism as a British creation. 15 

5. The role of military and police powers 

The Sudanese Army evolved from the Sudan Defense Force, a colo¬ 
nial constabulary which the British organized in 1925 from purely Suda¬ 
nese units of the Egyptian Army evacuated that year from the condo¬ 
minium as a result of political conflicts between the British and the Egyp¬ 
tians. Prior to the November coup, the Sudanese Army was regarded as 
a thoroughly nonpolitical force, though it was generally recognized that 
the ties of individual officers and men under their command to one of the 
two dominant religious sects could bring the army into a political contest 
involving sectarian interests. A contributing factor in the army's inter¬ 
vention in the political affairs of the country was che high degree of 
public pride in the army and the high morale among Sudanese military 
men. In February of 1958 the army had demonstrat ’d its usefulness to 
the country, when Sudanese troops were dispatched to the disputed Halaib 
area on the Eygptian border.. It has also been noted that the Sudanese 
troops, who fought well with the British during World War II, have 
never been on a losing side. 1 * The police were not involved in politics 
and played no significant role aside from normal vwlice duties. 
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D. Weaknesses of the Sodo-Economic-Political Stricture of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabiiitier 

A brief but violent mutiny occurred in 1955, on the eve of the 
Sudan’s complete independence, when noncommissioned officers of i:~a 
Latuka tribe rebelled against their Northern Muslim officers. The mu¬ 
tiny quickly spread to other southern Negroid contingents of the army, 
which at that time was organized along tribal lines and was under north¬ 
ern Muslim officers. After the government had put down the mutiny, 
the army was reorganized on a nationally integrated basis and some south¬ 
erners were commissioned as officers; however, antagonisms and distrusts 
continued to separate northern and southern Sudanese. 

During the summer and fall of 1958 Sudanese political parties became 
increasingly irresponsible. The parliamentary opposition group, led by 
ex-Prender Ismail al-Azhari as leader of the Nationalist Unionist Party 
(NUP), disagreed with the government on virtually every issue, making 
constructive legislation an impossibility. “We are the opposition,” de¬ 
clared Al-Azhari, “and the Opposition must oppose everything the govern¬ 
ment does.” 17 Members cf the PDP, itself a participant in the governing 
coalition, joined the NUP in opposing almost every government measure. 
Opposition to Khalil’s government centered primarily around his identi¬ 
fication with the West. Paralyzed by a three-way split between the un¬ 
compromising forces of the Ultima, the PDP, and the NUP, the parliamen¬ 
tary system had broken down completely and become publicly discredited 
by November of 1958. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

The Sudan was experiencing severe economic difficulties by the fall 
of 1958. As a result of the overpricing of Sudanese cotton during the 
Suez Crisis of 1956, at a time when the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
was making available on the world market large quantities of American 
cotton, much of Sudan’s cotton crop for the years 1956-68 remained un¬ 
sold. Egypt’s unofficial boycott of Sudanese livestock further aggravated 
the economic crisis facing the Sudan. Sudanese gold and foreign cur¬ 
rency reserves had shrunk from $178 million in 1966 to $80 million in 
May of 1958. This shortage of res°rves compelled the Khalil government 
to seek foreign loans. 18 

3. Social tensions 

In the face of economic difficulties which were beginn* 'g to be felt 
by the urban population and with the ruling political elite bi'teriy divided 
among itself, the Sudan's social tensions had deveioped to the point where 
a violent Nassevist revolution might have occurred. There was growing 
antagonism between urban-middle and lower-middle-class elements and the 
rural-based traditional elite who monopolized Sudanese politics. The 
election to Parliament of 45 members of the urban-based and secularly 
oriented National Unionist Party demonstrated the emerging political 
strength of the detribalized nonsectarian urban population of the country. 
But the NUP still did not have enough parliamentary strength vis-a-vis 
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the sectarian bloc to exercise an influence in the political affairs of the 
country commensurate with the political aspirations of the urban popu¬ 
lation, which was becoming increasingly alienated from the governing 
sectarian bloc. The Sudanese labor force was more politically conscious 
and better organized than that of most other Middle Easter : ountrics; 
both Communist and Nasserist influences were reported to be widespread 
among the Sudanese working class. 19 Added to the social tensions in 
the cities were the traditional hostilities between Arab Muslims of the 
north and Negroid tribes in the south, and the antagonisms between Ansar 
and Khatmiya Islamic sects. 

4. Government recognition of the reaction to weaknesses 

The Khalil government was under no illusions as to the impact of the 
Sudan’s economic difficulties and social tensions on the country’s politic 
system. One of the advantages of a relatively free press is, as British 
expedience has shown, that the government is better able to assess its 
public support. The ruling political out? realized that the parliamentary 
system did not command sufficient respect among politically conscious 
Sudanese' to survive a continuation of the type of political stalemate and 
interparty feuding whicn had gone on since the election in the spring of 
1958. They also realized that the most likely outcome in such a situation 
was a radical, Nasserist revolution, led by some popular junior officer in the 
army and supported by the detribalized and nonsectarian urban elements 
of the population. 

Correctly or not, the Sudan’s ruling elite considered the social and politi¬ 
cal situation in the country to be ripe for revolution. To the ruling group, 
it was only a matter of choice between a radical revolution, wmch would 
cost most of them their lives and political fortunes, and a mild revolution, 
which would permit the ruling elite to continue its former influence over 
the government under a different guise and would incorporate some of the 
revolutionary demands of the discontented urban elements. Thus, there 
were in reality two revolutionary sources in the Sudan: one characterized 
as radical and Nasserist which never developed into an overt revolution¬ 
ary movement, and the other, a conservative revolution designed to ward 
od the radical revolution before it occurred by replacing a vulnerable 
parliamentary regime with a strong military regime, which would neutral¬ 
ize revolutionary ferment and preserve the status quo. 

The leaders of the two rival religious sects and their political arms, the 
Umma and the PDP, reacted by staging a sham revolution against their 
own creation, the Khalil government, Dne knowledgeable observer of 
Sudanese politics has written, “When confronted with the alternative of 
cooperating in a military truce or continuing the roller coaster ride to¬ 
ward an unknown and possibly radical end, both the ‘ins’ and the ‘outs’ 
acquiesced in the plan to set parliamentary government aside in the in¬ 
terests of establishing order and insulating the country against a non- 
Sudanese solution of its coming-of-age probl»r.m.’' 20 
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III. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 

A. Actors in the Revolution 

1 * The revolutionary leadership 

It has been generally concluded that the behind-the-scenes iiiatij, 
tors and organizers of the Sudanese coup were the two politico-reiigious 
ieaders who headed the Ansar and Khatmiya Islamic sects (Sayed Aba- 
al-Rahmnn al-Mahdi and Sayd Ali Mirghani) and certain Umma and PDF 
political leaders associated with these sects. Their political ana ideologi¬ 
cal orientation was conservative and traditionalist, and their revolutionary 
goal was to anticipate and ward off a radical social upheaval in the coun¬ 
try. The overt leaders of the revolution were Gen. Ibrahim Abboud, Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the Sudanese Army, Mai. Gen. Ahmad Abd al-Wahab, 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the Army, Gen. Hassan Beshir Nasr, and other 
generals of the Sudanese Army High Command. 

The key figure in the coup, General Abboud, was a member of the 
Khatmiya sect and, though not active politically, was inclined toward 
the PDP. Born in 1900 in Suakin, a small town on the Red Sea, Abboud 
studied engineering at the Gordon Memorial College and was graduated 
from what later became the Sudanese Military College in Khartoum. Dur¬ 
ing World War II, he served with distinction in the Ethiopian-Ericrean 
and Libyan campaigns; after the war he rose rapidly to become a full gen¬ 
eral and Commander in Chief of the Sudan’s Army by 1956. In 1955, 
Abboud beaded an arms-purchasing mission to Britain and, in 1957, toured 
Europe and Asia on a similar mission. General Abboud has been de¬ 
scribed as having a “pleasant, gregarious manner, but also a reputation for 
toughness in a military situation that had made him a respected but not a 
beloved general.” 21 The New York Times assessed Abboud’s political 
philosophy soon after the November coup as “likely to be west of neutral 
and right of center.” 22 

Other members of what has sometimes been called “the revolutionary 
triumvirate” were Generals Wahab and Nasr. Wahab, born in 1915 and 
graduated from the Sudanese Military College in 1936 at the top of his 
class, had an impressive army career, serving in World War II campaigns 
and taking charge of the suppression of a mutiny in the southern region 
in 1955. Wahab was a son-in-law of Prime Minister Khalil, a member of 
the Ansar sect, and was associated, though not actively, with the Umma 
party. General Nasr, reportedly sympathetic to the NUP, was the triumvi¬ 
rate’s most outspoken advocate of closer relations with Egyp*. Thus, the 
personnel of the military junta which served as the overt leadership of 
th? revolution represented the three contending factions in the country, 
but with the greater emphasis on conservative and traditionalist interests. 23 

2. The revolutionary following 

There was never a mass revolutionary following either before or 
after the coup d’etat. The population remained passive throughout the 
transfer of power. It may be assumed that those whose interests were 
closely identified with the conservative, traditionalist leaders responsible 
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for the coup were its most enthusiastic supporters; however, there were 
no public manifestations either supporting or opposing the coup. 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

1. Internal organisation 

The smooth conduct of the revolutionary effort bespoke effective prior 
planning; the organization of the revolution was accomplished through in¬ 
formal meetings among the participants prior to November 17. Nothing 
is generally known of the details of these conspiratorial meetings. 

2. External organization 

There has never been any suggestion of foreign involvement in the 
November coup d’etat. Foreign influences were very definitely present 
in the general revolutionary environment in which the November coup 
occurred. In the months preceding the coup the Egyptian radio de¬ 
nounced the Khalil regime as a “Western stooge"’ and a “traitor to Arab 
rationalism.” In October the leader of the PDP had met in Cairo with 
the leader of the NUP, former Prime Minister Ismail ::!• Vh;.ri, who was 
then returning from a visit to the revolutionary regime in Baghdad. Ibis 
meeting between the two most pro-Egyptian Sudanese political groups 
was viewed with considerable alarm among the Umma politicians and 
hastened their decision to replace the PDP with the NUP as the junior 
partner in their governing coalition. 24 

C. Goals of the Revolution 

1. Concrete political aims of revolutionary leaders 

The primary political aim of the revolution was the suspension of 
political activity and the parliamentary system of government and their 
replacement by a nonpolitical, military-dominated junta. 

2. Social and economic goals of leadership and following 

There was no significant socio-economic content in the revolutionary 
goals of the Sudanese military junta, despite General Abboud’s vague 
references to national prosperity and welfare in his first proclamation to 
the nation. Abboud declared: “In changing the prevailing state of affairs, 
we are not after personal gain nor are we motivated by any hatred or 
malice towards anyone. Our aim is the establishment of stability, pros¬ 
perity, and welfare of this country and its people.” 25 

He listed as faults of the previous regime, which the army intended to 
correct, such things as "bitter political strife, instability, failure to safe¬ 
guard independence, and misuse of the nations! resources.” 2 ® Essential¬ 
ly the goals were conservative and aimed at the preservation of the 
status quo. 

D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

1. Methods for Weakening existing authority and countermeasures 
by government 

Since this was a coup staged by one part of the ruling elite against 
another part of itself, there we,e ,no government countermeasures, and 
the only revolutionary technique employed was the use of the army to 
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make what, was actually a sham revolution appear to be a genuine use of 
force to overthrow the legal government. 

2. Methods for gaining support and countermeasures taken by gov- 
eminent 

There were no appeals for mass support, and the principals an . - g 
the ruling political elite were in basic agreement concerning the military 
coup. The nature and extent of Prime Minister Khalil’s participation in 
the planning of the revolution is not clear. He may not have had advance 
notice of the specific details of the coup, for example; however, hr had 
recently expressed a desire to retire from the political scene, and it 
appears likely that the instigators of the revolution informed Khalil that 
provision would be made for his retirement with a pension after the mili¬ 
tary came to power. If such wa3 the case, this constituted the revolu¬ 
tion's only technique to gain support. 

E. Manner in Which Control of Government Was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

On November 17,1958, in a swift and bloodless action before dawn, the 
army took control of all public buildings and communication centers in 
Khartoum. General Abboud broadcast a proclamation to the nation an¬ 
nouncing that a military junta headed by himself had seized control of the 
Government, suspending the Constitution, dissolving Parliament, and dis¬ 
missing the Khalil government. The parliamentary system came to an 
end without a shot being fired; there were no street demonstrations. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

The 18-man military junta formed itself into a Supreme Military 
Council, headed by Abboud as president of the council, which governed 
the country through a Council of Ministers, headed by Abboud as Prime 
Minister and composed of senior officers in the junta and in Sudanese 
political parties. The only member of the Khalil cabinet who remained in 
the government after the revolution was the Minister of Education and 
Justice, Ziyadeh ’Uthman Arbab, who held the same post in the postrevo¬ 
lutionary Council of Ministers. He was an active Umma politician and 
member of Parliament.* 7 While parliamentary politicians were removed 
from the reins of government and were replaced largely by the military, 
civil servants and nonpolitical administrators continued to r>‘n the coun¬ 
try as before. 

B. Major Policy Changes 

The revolutionary regime continued Sudan’s “west of neutral” policy 
orientation; however, it had to withdraw from the exposed and too openly 
pro-Western position taken up by the previous regime. In April 1959, at 
the Accra conference in Ghana, the military regime’s Foreign Minister 
enunciated the broad outlines of the Sudan’s foreign policy: neutrality in 
the East-West conflict of interests; nonalignment with any of the Arab 
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blocs; support of African independence movements; avoidance of military 
pacts except for defense of the Sudan against overt aggression; and ac¬ 
ceptance of foreign economic assistance which does noi compromise Su¬ 
danese independence and sovereignty. 28 The military regime accepted a 
longstanding Soviet offer to barter timber, cement, and light machinery 
for Sudanese cotton and other agricultural goods, valued at about $7 — ' 1 - 
lion in 1959 and about $8 million in I960. 29 

Sudan’s relations with Egypt improved considerably after the military 
coup. General Abboud was no more pro-Egyptian than Prime Minister 
Khalil had been; however, while Khalil had needed the dispute with Egypt 
to maintain his shaky political coalition, Abboud was free to negotiate with 
Cairo without worrying about parliamentary support. Nasser enjoyed a 
similar freedom. In the year following the coup most of the major dl 
agreements with Egypt were settled through negotiations. 

C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

While the Sudanese revolution changed the faces oi effieehoiders fiom 
civilian politicians to army generals, it did not challenge the basic internal 
or external policies of the previous regime, and it did not, at least directly, 
change the political and social fabric of the country, which had been de¬ 
scribed as one “in which family and sectarian loyalties tend to carry more 
weight than party, ideological or national considerations.”* 9 It is likely, 
however, that the longrun effect of the military coup will be to weaken the 
power of traditionalists and conservatives. Military personnel in the 
Middle East have invariably been less tradition-oriented and socially 
conservative than the political leaders of the region. 

D. Other Effects 

A significant result of the Sudanese coup d’etat has been tb“ military’s 
increasingly strong hold over the reins of political power in country. 
Having come to power more or less at the behest of two of the three 
rival political factions, the military regime has been reluctant to “return 
to the barracks” and restore parliamentary government as the politicians 
intended them to do after a time. The Abboud regime put down four 
attempted coups during 1959, led by dissident Army officers, most of them 
iunior officers, wh) accused <he regime of being too similar to the previous 
Khalil regime; the Supreme Military Council dealt with these distur¬ 
bances by reorganizing itself to exclude General Wahab, Khalil’s Vm.na- 
Ansar son-in-law, and to include some of the dissident officers. 

By 1961, there was increasing opposition from 'he ousted political 
leaders, who now were demanding a return to parliamentary government. 
In June 1961, a railway workers’ strike coincided with the politicians’ 
appeal for the reconvening of Parliament. The Abboud regime replied by 
arresting the Sudan’s only two ex-Premiers, NUP leader Ismail al-Azhari 
and Umina leader Abdullah Khalil, on July 11. The only remaining cen¬ 
ter of opposition to the regime is Saved Abe-al-Rahman al-Mahdi, 
politico-religious leader of the Ansar sect, whom the Abboud govern¬ 
ment has not dared to arrest for fear of the effect this would have on the 
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many Ansar adherents in the army. “The crucial political question still 
unanswered,” Sudan expert Helen Kitchen writes, “is whether the many 
Ansars in the army would remain loyal if the regime were to come into 
open conflict with Mahdi.’’ Jl 

Having once experienced the wider participation in government "hat 
the parliamentary system permitted, politically conscious Sudar.ess are 
not likely to remain content with their present military dictatorship, even 
though it may provide more efficient and more socially progressive gov¬ 
ernment than did the previous regime. The military regime has recent¬ 
ly taken steps to accommodate these political aspirations with the goals A 
the regime by establishing institutions of local government on a limited 
scale. 
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FAR EAST 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF AREA AND 
REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENTS 

I. GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITION 

Generally speaking, the Far East is the east central portion of the Asian 
continent. As used here, the Far East consists of: Mainland China, in¬ 
cluding Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, and Sinkiang; Tibet; Outer Mongolia 
(Mongolian People’s Republic); Formosa (Taiwan); Hong Kong and Macao 
the Korean peninsula; and Japan. Close to one billion people occupy the 
coastal areas and alluvial plains on the Far East. China, the largest 
country, claims control over 650 million of these people, and its population 
continues to grow at approximately 15 million ?. year. Japan’s population 
has also multiplied rapidly, but it has a very limited land arc.; L r> absorb 
the growth: here there are over 93 million people occupying an area 
smaller than California. Birth control has recently been effectively ad¬ 
vocated by the government. 

Much of the Far East is composed of vast mountain ranges and barren 
desert plains, such as the Himalayas, the Greater Khingans, the Altais, 
and the Gobi and Takla Makan deserts. The climate varies from north 
to south and from mountains to plains. Tropical monsoons in South China 
result in much rainfall and moderate temperatures. North China and 
Manchuria L.ve less rainfall and a greater temperature range. 

II. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

A. China 

From the second half of the 17th century until the second decade of the 
I ILh, China was ruled by the Manchus. who established the Ch’ing dynasty. 
Under Manchu rule, China experienced almost 150 years of peace and 
economic prosperity. By the beginning of the 19th century, however, the 
Ch’ing dynasty had lost its vigor and China showed signs of decay in every 
field. One important factor in the growing economic difficulties was a 
phenomenal increase in population. Toward the end of the 17th century 
there were about 100 million Chinese; by the middle of the 19th century 
the population exceeded 400 million. Landholdings decreased in size to 
an average of less than half an acre per capita and unemployment became 
widespread. 

Simultaneously with the decline of the Ch’ing dynascy, Western powers 
expanded their influence. The Chinese, at first, rejected Western over¬ 
tures for trade and economic concessions because they considered the for¬ 
eigners uninvited guests and ignorant barbarians. Furopeans, on the 
other hand, regarded the Chinese as backward and decadent. The West¬ 
ern powers, particularly Great Britain, were able to impose economic 
treaties and obtain concessions from the Chinese by virtue of their superior 
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technology and military strength. A major war broke out in 1839 be¬ 
tween Great Britain and China after the Chinese Government imposed 
severe restrictions on the opium trade conducted by Great Britain. The 
Chinese were defeated and forced to acquiesce to British demands. “The 
patterr by which foreign powers kept China subjugated ha:.; been set: 
each time the Chinese stirred to resist foreign pressure, their inevitable 
defeat by overwhelming military force was used by the foreigners to 
demand more concessions.” 1 The “treaty ports” along the coast became 
more and more dominated by the West and China ceased to to com¬ 
pletely sovereign. 

In addition, the countries on the fringe of China which had acknowledged 
Chinese suzerainty were taken over by European powers. Russia ad¬ 
vanced into Mongolia, Manchuria, and Turkestan; France, after a she 
war with China, established her rule in Indochina; Great Britain took 
over Burma; and Japan took possession of Korea and Taiwan, also defeat¬ 
ing China in war. 

China was impoverished from within and humiliated from without: the 
Manchu government was impotent to solve her problems. Unrest, riots, 
banditry, and rebellion were the natural consequence. In l&ii, the Ch'ing 
dynasty was overthrown and replaced by a republic, and China entered 
into a transitional stage when factional power struggles and revolutionary 
efforts went side by side to formulate a new political pattern. Thus, 
2,000 years of monarchial rule came to an end. After the establishment 
of the Republic, Outer Mongolia became “independent” through Russian 
manipulations. Although Chinese suzerainty was still recognized by Rus¬ 
sia and Outer Mongolia, the latter became, in effect, a Russian protectorate 
during the remainder of the tsarist period. Similarly, Tibet became a 
British protectorate, while China, nominally, retained her suzerain status. 

B. Japan 

The history of Japan during the same period is in sharp contrast. 
While China desperately but unsuccessfully clung to her old ways, Japan 
decided to adopt Western methods and Western technology. Within a 
short time Japan became the leading Asian nation and a contender for 
world power. Having defeated China in 1895, Japan challenged Russia in 
Manchuria in the beginning of the 20tb century. War ensued in 1904-5. 
and Japan emerged victorious. Her gain in prestige was enormous and 
far outweighed the territorial concessions she secured. As a result of 
World War I, Japan was able to consolidate her position f arther by taking 
over Germany’s former spheres of influence, over Chinese protests, de¬ 
spite the fact that China too had declared wai on Germany. 

In the postwar period, Japan expanded into Manchuria, where she 
established the puppet state of Manchukuo in 1932. After several lesser 
“incidents,” a full-scale war with China began in 1937 and did not end 
until 1945. Japan succeeded in occupying the entire coastal area and 
taking over 95 percent of Chinese industries. Meanwhile, Japan had chal¬ 
lenged the Western powers also, and had made clear her intention to evict 
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them from China. The outbreak of World War II prevented Japan from 
defeating and occupying China completely, but her conquests in Indochina, 
the Philippines, Burma, and Indonesia effectively isolated China from her 
Western allies. 

******* 

Two Western powers have retained a precarious hold on port cities in 
southeast China; Great Britain in the Crown Colony of Hong Kong and 
Portugal in Macao. Both places were occupied by Japan during World 
War II, but were returned to British and Portuguese authorities after the 
War. 

m. REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPM ENTS 

A. China 

According to the "theory of the Heavenly Mandate,” a Chinese ruler 
may be faced with a rebellious force which could end his rule if he fails 
to follow the heavenly patent drawn for him by the Chinese deity. By 
the same token, the failure of an attempt to end his rule by a rebellious 
force is proof that his rule is approved by heaven. Thus, China's long 
history of rebellions, some successful but most unsuccessful, is justified 
by thi3 “unwritten Chinese constitution.” 2 * 

According to one scholar of Chinese history, China’s traditional rebel¬ 
lions fall into two classes: “great peasant uprisings, often associated with 
religious movements, and the insurrections of powerful generals . . 
Most of the peasant uprisings were defeated,** but “In each case the 
weakened dynasty a few years later succumbed to some military adven¬ 
turer who had risen either in the ranks of rebellion or in the armies raised 
to suppress the rebels.” 4 

There was widespread revolutionary ferment in China throughout the 
Manchu rule. The factors contributing to it were many. The Manchus 
were foreigners who ruled over a large and populous country. They found 
in Neo-Confucianism a philosophy which preached the “right of the 
superior to rule and the duty of the subjects to obey and be content . . 
Civil service examinations favored the Manchus and official appointments 
discriminated against the men from southern China. Intellectual life be¬ 
came stagnant. Thus, unemployment and discontent were not confined to 
peasants and poorer people. “Men of ability, finding the way to govern¬ 
ment service blocked, became, in resentment, the leaders of the popular 
movement against the dynasty.” 6 An ideological justification for a revo¬ 
lutionary spirit was found in the older forn of Confucianism. The three 
main causes of the unrest that prevailed in the 10th century and the 


1 One study concludes that the “basic justification for ihe ruler’s power manifests 
itself only through the acceptance of a ruler by his people; if the people kill or depose 
him it is clear that he has lo3t heaven’s support’’ 5 

** Some peasant uprisings were successful. The most striking examples are those 
which led to the establishment of the Han dynasty in the third century B.C. and rhe 
Ming dynasty in the 14th century A.D. 
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revolution that overthrev/ the dynasty in 1911 appear to have been: (1) 
widespread unemployment and poverty, caused by a tremendous increase 
in the population and unrelieved by governmental measures; (2) the dis¬ 
satisfaction of many scholars and intellectuals with Manchu rule; and (3) 
resentment and hatred of the Westerners who had humiliated China and 
did not recognize the right of China to be master in its o wn house. 

The disintegration of the Ch’ing Empire was accompanied by insur¬ 
rections which, beginning early in the 19th century, broke out from Taiwan 
to Turkestan. Secret societies gained ground, and “embattled farmer*, 
driven by social inequities co take up arms, formed organizations ani¬ 
mated by nationalism and religious ideologies. By the middle of the 
century, anti-Manchu insurrections reached a fioodtide . . . .” 1 

Only one rebellion, the Taiping Rebellion between 1850 and 1864, reac.. i 
really large proportions. It was based on an ill-assorted blend of mis¬ 
understood Christianity and native Chinese beliefs. The revolutionary 
force was composed of thousands of Chinese peasants and supported by 
Protestant missionaries. Its short-lived success was due to the social 
reforms which the revolutionaries instituted; these gave way to wide¬ 
spread terror as the leaders lost their reforming zeal. The revolutionary 
leadership had r.a unified command and the revolt was crushed mainly by 
the Han-Chinese forces of the Hunnanese army and the Huai Valley army, 
with some support from British and American officers. 

Two other rebellions in the same period resulted from discriminatory 
practices against Chinese Muslims in western China. The Yunnan upris¬ 
ing lasted for 18 years, from 1855 to 1873; its defeat is attributed to 
the large Muslim faction which sold its services to the Manchus. The 
Sinkiang revolt beginning in 1862 was successful in establishing a Muslim 
state and conquering areas in Kansu, Shensi, and Hopei provinces. It 
was defeated by a strong Chinese Army which drove the Muslim tribes 
out of China proper and regained all of Sinkiang except Hi Province, a 
large portion of which was returned to China by Russian occupation 
troops in 1881.* 

The Boxer Movement, concentrated in northern China, led to the Boxer 
Rebellion of 1899-1901 ;** it was an expression of popular hostility toward 
the Western powers and the Christian religion. The movement was 
strengthened by resentment over foreign demands for more economic 


* However, the defeat of the Muslims in Sinkiang did not >ing an end to Muslim 
unrest in China. A similar revolt took place in 1932 when Muslim elements in Sin- 
ktang again nearly succeeded in breaking away from China. Fearing that Muslim 
ir dependence in Sinkiang would have serious repercussions in Soviet Central Asia, 
Soviet troops supp-ossed the revolt and established a Soviet protectorate but left 
the administration in Chinese hands. This state of affairs lasted until 1942, when 
Soviet troops were withdrawn and China reestablished her authority. 5 

** The Boxer Movement was not really revolutionary. Its violence was directed 
against foreigners rather than against the regime. Boxer hostility to aggressive 
foreign powers was encouraged by the antiforeign Manchu clique, at court, which 
hoped to use them as auxiliaries to expel ail foreigners from China. The Boxer Re¬ 
bellion is an example of the unrest that prevailed during thi3 time. 
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concessions and the military and moral defeat China suffered at the hands 
of the Japanese in 1895. Secret societies were organized and supported 
by reactionary Chinese officials. These engaged in widespread terrorist* 
nets against Chinese Christians and foreigners alike. The British inter¬ 
vened by sending naval detachments against the Boxers. In relH\Ul~n, 
the Chinese attacked the foreign legations in Peking, and the Kmpres* 
Dowager declared war on all foreigners In China. An Allied expeditionary 
force brought Boxcrism to an end. 

By the beginning of the 20th century, more and more Chinrse had came 
to the conclusion that the only hope of improving conditions lay In out¬ 
right revolution and elimination of the Ch’ing dynasty. The leader of the 
revolutionary movement was Sun Yat-sen, who later organized the Kuom- 
intnng, China’s first political party. The revolutionaries were greatly 
aided by the unrest that prevailed throughout the country. The nation¬ 
alist Xuomfntang had succeeded in infdtrating the army and In obtaining 
strong support in south and central China ar.d particularly among Chinese 
overseas who had absorbed Western ideas. A general uprising, ltd by 
the military, was touched off by a rather insignificant bombing incident 
in 1911 and dealt the Ch'ing dynasty its coup de grace. During the fine* 
days of the dynasty, the government called on Yuan Shih-k’ai to negotiate 
with the revolutionaries, who had set up a republican government with 
Sun Yat-sen as President. As a result of these negotiations, the Ch’ing 
dynasty abdicated, and, to maintain national unity. Sun resigned the Presi¬ 
dency Ir. favor of Yuan. Yuan’s own ambitions made him a virtual dicta¬ 
tor thereafter until his death in 1916. 

The overthrow of the dynasty did not lead to the establishment of 
orderly government. Monarchists attempted to reestablish the Manchu 
dynasty, constitutionalist* wanted to create a constitutional empire, repub¬ 
licans tried to set up parliamentary government, and self-styled war lords 
struggled to retain control over their own little empires in the various 
•-ovinces. 

This again was In accord with tradition: In Lite past, fallen dynasties had 
not been replaced immediately by new dynasties. In another particular 
history repeated itself. The founders of enduring regimes had been care¬ 
ful to relieve some of the peasant distress end to enlist the backing of the 
scholar class. The Manchus fell because they had alienated the scholars 
and the peasants. Nationalist rule was to fall eventually for the same 
reason.* 

During World War 1 and immediately aftenvard, Weston. ideas con¬ 
tinued to penetrate China. With them came some industrialization, Euro¬ 
pean liberalism, snd Marxism. Sun Yat-sen again became the dominant 
personality. His Idea was to rebuild China with Western help, but the 

attorn powers seemed interested only in keeping their colonial advan¬ 
tages and regaining their economic concessions. Sun thereupon turned to 
Russia. The new Soviet (Jr ion, having just experienced a revolution and 
a civil war, was unable to help materially, but was able and willing to 
treat the Chinese as equals and to send them advisers. Thus, com- 
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munioii began to develop in China shortly after World War I while the 
national * evolution v/as still in progress. A bitter struggle began between 
the Communist-oriented forces and the other Nationalist forces which 
kept China in a constant state of turmoil until the victory of the Com¬ 
munists on the mainland in 1949.* 

B. Other Areas 

1. Tibet 

Attention has been drawn to Tibet again recently by increased re¬ 
sistance among the local hierarchy and some sections of the population 
to Chinese domination. Armed uprisings were reported throughout 1956, 
1957, and 1958, but all were suppressed by the Chinese Communists. T s 
Chinese retreated temporarily in 1957 after a number of reversals, but 
returned 6 months later in an attempt to establish absolute control. The 
offensive provoked a general Tibetan uprising in March 1959. Red Chi¬ 
nese military superiority quickly crushed the reVrlMcis Tibetans. An 
estimated 10,000 rebels withdrew to the remote valleys and mountains in 
east and southeast Tibet. 

The revolutionary force in the mountains has split into several factions. 
The Khambas, a Tibetan ethnic mountain tribe, are not interested in politi¬ 
cal intrigues to the same extent as the Tibetans, and only demand some 
representation in a new government should the Chinese Communists be 
defeated. 10 The Khambas themselves are split into two major groups, 
a fact which undoubtedly weakens their position. 

2. Korea 

The principle of self-determination popularized during World War I 
aroused enthusiasm for democracy in Korea an 3 stimulated a serious re¬ 
volt against Japanese domination in 1919. Nonviolent mass demonstra¬ 
tions throughout Korea caught the Japanese by surprise. They were 
quelled by rather brutal police methods, but some concessions to self- 
rule resulted. A “Provisional Government of Korea” was established in 
Shanghai; it appealed unsuccessfully to the powers at the Paris Peace 
Conference. 

Japanese authority over Korea was terminated by the Second World War. 
In accordance with Allied "greements, northern Korea was occupied by 
Russian troops and southern Korea by American troops pending the estab¬ 
lishment of a national government. The division was perpetuated, how¬ 
ever, by inability to agree on the makeup of. that government, and the 
38th parallel became the fronter between rival regimes. In South Korea 
a pro-Western government was headed by Syngman Rhee; in North 
Korea a Communist regime established itself under the tutelage of Com¬ 
munist China. In 1950 North Korea forces struck southward in an at¬ 
tempt to take over the entire country; driven back by U.N. troops—chiefly 
American—they were reinforced by powerful Chinese armies. The truce 
signed in 1963 left the border much the same as before. 


* For details of the Chinese Communist Revolution see p. 463. 
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In I960 a revolution toppled the Rhee government and replaced it 
with a new government which brought power to different people of the 
same traditional ruling elite.* A military coup d’etat followed in May 
1961. The military junta which hus ruled since the coup is definitely 
rigiitwing and while governing by decree, has promised to restore demo¬ 
cratic government sometime in the future. 

3. Japan 

Japan's expansionist program in the 20th century increased greatly the 
importance of a military elite which was taking an active part in the 
political process. In February 1936 a military Fascist organization 
formed by a group of young officers joined with other extremist dements 
in the army in an attempt to overthrow the government and abolish the 
party system. Before dawn on February 26, groups of 30 soldiers each 
quietly moved into Tokyo public buildings, assassinated political dignitaries 
and took ever the buildings. The next day, the government declared mar¬ 
tial law and brought in troops of unimpeachable loyalty to suppress the 
rebellion. Three days later the insurgents capitulated. The coup d'etat 
technically had failed. However, the army’s prestige, rather than de¬ 
creasing, increased to a point where extremist military leaders became 
dominant in Japan. A military totalitarianism was established and 
brought Japan into war against the Western Allies in 1941. 

IV. RESULTS AND OUTLOOK 

The outlook for political stability in the Far East and southeast Asia 
will depend largely on developments within Communist China and its 
attitude toward the rest of the world. Moreover, the situation will con¬ 
tinue to be affected by the conflicts between the Nationalists and the Com¬ 
munists. The Nationalists are threatening to renew the civil war by 
invading the mainland, simultaneously with a hoped-for internal revolu¬ 
tion against the Communists, while the Communists have announced their 
intention of incorporating Taiwan into the Chinese People’s Republic. 
Each of the adversaries is being restrained by its major ally: the Com¬ 
munist^ by the Soviet Union and the Nationalists by the United States. 
Because of the Communist-Nationalist rivalry and the impact of this 
rivalry on other countries, Communist China and the Nationalists on Tai¬ 
wan will be discussed rather fully in the following section. Should Red 
China succeed in eliminating the Nationalists, other Far East countries 
would have great difficulty in withstanding the internal and external 
Communist pressure. 

A. China 

1. International policies 
a. Ac a bloc country 

The "monolithic structure” of the Communist world has been threat¬ 
ened by recent ideological differences between China and the Soviet Union. 


* See summary of Korean Coup of 1960 p. 446. 
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The differences arise mainly from the varying interpretations of the revo¬ 
lutionary rules laid down by Marx and Lenin. China’s special problems 
have prompted Communist leaders to promote a more “Trotskyite” concept 
of “permanent revolution” and to interpret it as constituting a mandate to 
work actively for the “liberation movements” in Afro-Asian countries. 
China believes that Communist countries should not only furnish the ideas 
behind revolutions, but should instigate revolutions and furnish the arms 
and supplies with which to conduct them. The Soviet Union is equally 
interested in promoting national liberation movements, but advocates a 
“gradualist” strategy of rewiution and holds to the belief that com¬ 
munism will inevitably triumph without risking the high cost of a thermo¬ 
nuclear war. Contradictions between the Soviet Union and Communis* 
China as of 1961 are probably more in the nature of an intraparty docti. 
nal dispute than an international power struggle. The gradualist strategy 
appears to have been adopted in some areas, 11 and in these, the Soviet 
Union may maintain its leading position as an exporter of revolution¬ 
ary ideology. 

Sino-Soviet differences on revolutionary ideology may continue for a 
long time; but mutual recognition that China and the Soviet Union can 
differ only so far without harming bloc relations may tend to preserve 
their close ties. There are four factors which tend to preserve the alli¬ 
ances: (1) both countries share a belief in the historical inevitability of 
their success; (2) they share similar aspirations and enemies; (3) they are 
striving to reconstruct their societies along similar patterns; and (4) they 
share similar operational concepts and organizational devices. 12 

b. As a model for revolution 

Communist China has presented itself wi+b some success to Afro- 
Asian and Latin American countries as a model for revolution. Although 
the basic social, political, and economic systems of the undeveloped areas 
do not necessarily duplicate conditions that previously existed in China, 
the Chinese Communists are exerting a strong influence on many of these 
countries. 

c. As an Asian country 

Communist China’s status as an important power became evident 
during the J.N. negotiations to stop the Korean War. Small Asian coun¬ 
tries cannot afford to ignore Communist China's position as a power in 
Asia. To some Asian countries China appears not only as a Communist 
state but also as a leader of Asian progress. Since 1 f\54, China has an¬ 
nounced its intention of following a “good neighbor” ooiiev and has per¬ 
suaded some countries of its sincerity. This is shown, for example, by 
India’s response to some of China’s actions. Chinese conquest of Tibet 
was accepted by India; and during the Tibetan revolution in 1959, India 
was determined not to intervene in the “internal affairs” of China, although 
Communist officials in Peking have made continued accusations that India 
was intervening. 13 

China concluded boundary treaties and treaties of friendship with 
Burma and Nepal to implement the theme of peaceful coexistence. Pe- 
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king hoped that these friendly gestures would convince India of its sin¬ 
cerity in seeking a settlement of all differences. However, Chinese claims 
to border areas between China and India and Chinese occupation of some 
of the territory have, in 1960-61, given rise to heated disputes between 
the two governments. China’s attitude toward other Asian eon.tJes 
varies considerably. China fears Japan’s alliance with the United States 
and has constantly pressed the Japanese Government to take a neutralist 
position and increase its trade with China. The Japanese leftist opposi¬ 
tion to the alliance, which has caused disturbances in Japan, is strongly 
supported by China. China has friendship and mutual assistance agree¬ 
ments with the government in North Korea and the Ho Chih Minh govern¬ 
ment in North Vietnam which are identical with treaties signed with the 
Soviet Union. There appears to be a tendency on the part of North Viet¬ 
nam, however, to aide with the Soviet Union in the “intraparty struggle.” 

The existence of a rival Chinese government on Taiwan (Formosa) 
presents Red China with a problem that has been difficult to resolve. The 
main issue is that the Nationalist Government on Taiwan and the Com¬ 
munist regime on the mainland both claim to be the legal government in 
China, and both agree that the offshore islands, as well as Taiwan, are an 
integral part of China. Taiwan’s position has been strongly supported by 
the United States and a dwindling number of other nations. A number 
of newly emerging African nations have sided with neutralist and Com¬ 
munist bloc countries and have attacked Nationalist China’s right to con¬ 
tinued membership in the United Nations and a seat on the Security 
Council. Mao Tse-tung’s ultimate goal is to seize the offshore islands, the 
Pescadores chain, and Taiwan. 14 

The Nationalist Government on Taiwan bases its hone of returning to 
power on the mainland on the belief that the Chinese people will eventual¬ 
ly rise against the Communist regime in Peking and, with the help of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces, will overthrow the so-called “People’s Republic” 
'”d reestablish nationalist rule. Such a general uprising, to he success¬ 
ful, would require support by the peasants, leadership from the intellec¬ 
tuals, and massive defections of Communist military forces to the Na¬ 
tionalist cause. The question therefore arises whether Communist domes¬ 
tic policies are likely to alienate these three classes to such an extent that 
they would attempt to overthrow the regime. 

The peasant class suffered its worst blow from the Communist gov¬ 
ernment in 1958, when the “Great Leap Forward” was announced. This 
was a program of intensive industrialization which was tj change the 
appearance of China within 3 years. The “Leap Forward” led to the 
introduction of communes—a system representing the most extreme ap¬ 
plication of Communist revolutionary theory in the rural areas of Chin,-..* 
.approximately 98 percent of the peasants were organized in these com¬ 
munes, which consolidated all local controls under a tightly-knit, semi- 


* From the beginning, plans were aiso made for urban communal units, although 
their establishment has been much slower and their scope narrower. 15 
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military authority. 14 The commune system on the whole destroyed the 
last vestiges of Chinese family traditions. Ancestral graves were plowed 
up; children were moved into government nurseries; old people were moved 
into government homes; men and women lived in barracks, ate in mess 
halls, and owned nothing; even the clothes on their backs we. <. not their 
own. Peasants were forced to work long hours to increase productivity.” 

Coupled with the natural calamities which caused crop failures in 1859 
and 1960, communication had such a disastrous effect on agriculture 
that the regime had to halt and even reverse parts of the program. Since 
then there have been considerable variations in the implementation of the 
agricultural program in various areas. Yet even during the worst months 
of this crisis, in the winter and spring of 1961, there was no general 
revolt. Rumors circulating in Hong Kong of peasant riots and oper" 
fcions by guerrilla units in Kiangsi cannot be confirmed. Some uprisings 
do anpear to have occurred since the imposition of the People’s Communes, 
but only on a small scale. “Peasants have thrashed or killed their fore¬ 
men on many occasions; they have attacked commune and party offices 
and sacked food stores. Workmen have refused to work and cadres have 
ignored government directives.” 1 * However, another source concludes, 
“All evidence so far indicates that the instruments of control—party, 
army, bureaucracy—are firmly in the hands of the regime.” 1 * 

The regime has also made cautious overtures to China’s intellectuals. 
In May 1956 the policy of the “100 flowers” was announced, permitting and 
even inviting criticism of Communist Party policies. Effective response 
by the intellectuals did not begin until after Mao’s February 1957 speech 
"On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the People.” Less 
than 4 months after the speech was made the policy was reversed, and 
all those who had ventured to criticize the party became "right deviation- 
ists” and enemies of the party. The Hungarian and Polish episodes in 
1956 served to intensify the regime’s advocacy of the “100 flowers” policy 
as a means to alleviate any unrest similar to that which took militant 
forms in those countries. 10 But when the antagonism of the intellec¬ 
tuals gained momentum, Peking decided to suppress the movement and 
launch a rectification drive. 

In 1961 a decision to “encourage academies to go their several ways 
in research” was reported in the party's theoretical journal, Red Flag .*> 
The regime appears desirous of giving the impression that intellectuals 
can have academic freedom even if they dc not adhere to Marxist-Leninist 
theories, so long as they remain politically loyal. Qualitative increases 
in education are being emphasized and wide educational reforms are being 
talked about. 

Thus, the Communist regime has attempted to make its authority 
more palatable by modifying some policies. The party has offered a 
wider range of incentives to the peasants, in th*- hope of ir creasing their 
initiative and, thereby, agricultural production. It has also resumed its 
attempt to woo the intellectuals by appearing to offer more academic free¬ 
dom. 
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The strongest and perhaps the most organized opposition to the regime 
comes from the ethnic minorities. Tibetan opposition has been obvious, 
but there also has been some hostility shown by Uigurs, Muslims, and 
Mongols. This opposition, however, is traditional and is as much anti- 
Chinese as it is anti-Communist. “Go slow” policies have been ado^d 
in certain areas of China to win over the minority groups. Minority oppo¬ 
sition may be expensive for the Communist regime and may affect 
Chinese relations with other Asian countries, but the opposition does not 
pose a basic threat to the regime. 22 

If the regime maintains firm control through its police powers and 
remains willing to modify policies that provoke too great disaffection, 
then, in the words of one Asian expert, “any successful revolt against 
the Peking regime will probably come from its own ranks.” 28 Factional 
split* have been reported between moderates and extremists in the Cen¬ 
tral Committee, but the Chinese Communist leadership has nonetheless 
been remarkably stable and secure. There is no immediate sign that 
Mao’s death will bring on a power struggle. 

B. Taiwan 

In 1949, Chiang Kai-shek transferred the seat of his government to 
Taiwan. Since that time, the Nationalists have been protected by the 
United States against any invasion attempt by the Communists. Chiang 
Kai-shek, supported by the United States, continues to claim that his is 
the legal government of China. There seems to be little if any chance 
that the Nationalists will realize their dream of once again ruling over all 
China. Yet this hope is necessary for their existence: it provides them 
with a raison d’etre and a basis for claiming international recognition as 
the legal government. 

Even within Taiwan, however, the Nationalists are not secure. They 
are threatened from without by the Communists, and from within by 
■^satisfied Taiwanese elements. The fact that their army, once composed 
primarily of mainland Chinese, is forced to rely more and more on Tai¬ 
wanese replacements also weakens their position. Chiang Kai-shek, too, 
has readied an age that makes him unlikely to remain a Nationalist symbol 
for many years longer. 

Taiwan is an island inhabited by some 10 million people, most of them 
descendants of migrants from the coastal provinces of southeast China. 
Two million are Nationalist refugees from Communist China; there are a 
few indigenous Taiwanese.* Taiwan is essentially an agricultural country 
which produces a surplus of rice and sugar. Some industries were de¬ 
veloped under Japanese rule and expanded by the Nationalists. At one 
time 60 percent of the industry was owned by the Nationalist Government, 
hut the government turned over stock interests to landowners in return 


* The term “Taiwanese” refers to the people, Chinese and descendants of aborigines, 
who lived on Taiwan before the mass influx of the Nationalists.. The term “National¬ 
ists” as used here refers to those Chinese who have left the mainland as the resist 
of the Communists’ victory. 
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for their land, so that it could be distributed to tenant and ether fanners. 
Political life is controlled almost completely by the Chinese Nationalists 
although indigenous elements have been granted some participation in the 
government. Taiwan has a constitution, but the "emer^ncy power” 
provisions enable the Nationalists to rule legally in an authoritarian 
fashion. The Kuomintang controls the largest number of seats in the 
assembly and has organized a network of cells throughout the island 
with which it controls political activities. The party has no mass support.. 
Two other smaller parties play only an insignificant role in polit ical life. 

Only a few Taiwanese have gained important posts with the govern¬ 
ment. The dominant position of the Nationalists has resulted in some 
dissatisfaction and frustration on the part of the Taiwanese elite groi >s, 
who feel that they have no proper outlet for their abilities and training. 24 
Moreover, according to one Taiwanese intellectual, ordinary citizens “can 
be arrested at night by a squad of secret police, tried by a military court 
martial and sentenced, with little opportunity for ape< ai,” -' Thus, there 
is some feeling in Taiwan that the island is being ruled by unwanted in¬ 
truders. However, any potential resistance is kept in check by the police. 
AH revolutionary activities appear to be centered in Peking, Tokyo, and the 
United States. The Communist organization in Peking probably has little 
or no support on Taiwan itself. 

There is r.o doubt that some Taiwanese feel that they should be in¬ 
dependent of both Chinas. The Taiwanese Democratic Independence 
Party is the official organization that supports the spirit of resistance 
against the Nationalists. The Nationalists belittle its sigr> fi cance. but 
the party claims a membership of 3,000 in Tokyo alone. 10 Moreover, 
Taiwan is not without revolutionary traditions. The Taiwanese on sev¬ 
eral occasions have rebelled against both Chinese and Japanese rule. In 
the 18th and 19th centuries there were numerous rebellions against the 
Manchu Empire. During the 50 years of Japanese rule 15 uprisings oc¬ 
curred. In 1947, an uprising was staged against the Nationalist governor, 
who was accused of “maladministration and plunder.” The uprising was 
r.ut down ruthlessly after reinforcements arrived from the mainland, but 
Chiang changed the provincial governors in an attempt to appease the 
population. 37 In 1950, and apparently again in 1958, some army officers 
attempted coups d’etat against Chiang. 2 ® These attempts probably re¬ 
sulted from struggles for power among the Nationalists, and were not 
properly supported movements. 

The factors which have made the Nationalists more palatable to the 
Taiwanese ere mostly economic. A land reform has been instituted, 
irrigation and other improvements in food production have increased 
crops, credits have been made available to farmers, and the living standard 
in general has been improved. Much of this has been achieved through 
extensive U.S. economic aid. 

Not all problems have been solved, however. The rate of unemploy¬ 
ment is large, the island has to support a sizable bureaucracy and an 
army of 400,000 men, and the refugees from the mainland constitute a 
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burden on the government. The Nationalists will continue to be depend¬ 
ent on the United States to defend themselves against threatened Com¬ 
munist attacks and to keep the economy and the military establishment 
running smoothly. 

Soon after the Nationalists had established themselves on Taiwan, the/ 
began planning to return to the mainland. The hope was that an attack 
on the coastal province of Fukien would be followed by a general uprising 
against the Communist regime. However, a 1964 U.S. Government official 
report stated that “it would be unrealistic for even the most ardent sup¬ 
porters of the Chiang government to expect any successful all-out attack 
upon the mainland, at least in the near future.” 29 Later the Nationalist 
Government altered its invasion plans and m?de them contingent upon a 
general uprising within China. 30 This plan presupposes that internal 
unrest and dissatisfaction on the mainland are approaching a point where 
a mass uprising is imminent. As discussed above, however, such an. up¬ 
rising in the near future does not appear very lik.?!y. 

C. Japan 

Japanese politics has been predominantly the politics of the powerful 
Liberal-Democratic Party supported by business and government officials. 
The intelligentsia and the masses of the working class form the opposition. 
Although the greater part of the opposition is left-oriented, it does not 
support the Japanese Communist Party. Nevertheless, the opposition 
seas in government policies a trend toward fascism, which it feels was 
clearly displayed, for instance, when the Mutual Security Pact with the 
United States, strongly supported by the government and strongly oppeseu 
by the leftist groups, was ratified in Parliament after lengthy debate. 
Despite evidence to the contrary the opposition claimed that the bill was 
“steamrollered” through Parliament. Although there is a cultural gap 
between the elite and the masses, it appears to be no cause for alarm. 
E •/.•ever, the political gap between the intelligentsia and the govern¬ 
ment is profound, and this is cause for unrest. 

Tokyo was the scene of riots in May and June 1960 which symbolized 
a continuing struggle between rightists, and leftists,* who favor a neutral¬ 
ist position and demilitarization. Japanese officials declared the 1960 
demonstrations the handiwork of international communism, and Commun¬ 
ist participation in a united front council did make this organization appear 
Communist. However, it is still a matter of dispute as to vvhat extent 
the demonstrations were actually Kremlin-directed.* 1 Government offi¬ 
cials, the ruling Liberal-Democratic Party, and business and industrial 
circles comprise the rightist group. The opposition is composed of trade 
unions, student associations, and other leftist organizations. 

Mass organization began in Japan when the American occupation au¬ 
thorities abolished legal restrictions on labor unions. Lebor unions grew 

* Two major sources of differences between right and left groups at that lime were 
the fluctuating Japanese economy, and an international security system centered on 
a United St&tes-Japanese pact. 
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rapidly, and as the rightwing organizations degenerated into company 
unions, the leftwing factions increased in strength. From 1951 on, they 
have openly opposed any Japanese security pact with the United States. 

Also significant was the organization in 1947 of a teacher’s union whose 
activities were strictly controlled by the government. Leftist tendencies 
in the union greatly increased when the government required that text¬ 
books comply with government standards defined by the “Basic Law on 
Education.” This union also opposed the security pact and influenced 
large numbers of postwar primary and junior high school students, who 
have now reached college age. Some of these students played an impor¬ 
tant role in the 1960 demonstrations. 

• **».*** 

For some t>me to come, events in the Far East can be expected to be 
largely influenced by the relative positions of power of Communist China 
and *he Nationalists. Barring a major uprising on the mainland, for 
whicn there is little hope, the position of the Nationalise is bound to be¬ 
come more vulnerable. They still represent China in the United Nations, 
but it is doubtful how much longer their claim to that seat will be recogniz¬ 
ed. There is no doubt that the Communists exercise de facto control on the 
mainland. As long as the United States considers Taiwan a vital link in 
its defense system, a Communist invasion appears unlikely, since it would 
lead to war with the United States. Developments not only in Taiwan, 
but in other countries—Japan, Korea, and Southeast Asia—will depend 
on the attitudes and actions of the United States and Communist China. 
The mere existence of Taiwan as a Chinese anti-Communist base prob¬ 
ably has considerable influence over the feelings and attitudes of the 
more than 650 million Chinese on the mainland. Thus, the United States 
is interested in supporting Taiwan not only for military reasons, but for 
psychological and political reasons as well. Revolutionary sentiment in 
the non-Communist countries of Southeast Asia is considerable* and the 
greater Communist China’s success and prestige on the international 
scene, the more likely it is that other countries will succumb to Com¬ 
munist propaganda and subversion. There does not appear to be much 
pro-Communist revolutionary sentiment in Japan and South Korea, but in 
both countries a revolution that would upset the present equilibrium is 
not impossible. If this should happen, the Communists would be certain 
to gain. 
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THE KOREAN REVOLUTION OF 1960 


SYNOPSIS 

On March 15, 1960, a presidential election was held in South Korea 
which resulted in the reelection of Syngman Rhee as President. Wide¬ 
spread charges of irregularities and resentment against the administra¬ 
tion’s treatment of the opposition during and before the elections led to 
popular demonstrations, mostly smarted by students in some provincial 
cities. Mass protests against Rhee’s regime spread to Seoul, where, be¬ 
tween April 16 and 26, up to 100,000 demonstrators demanded Rhee’s 
resignation. The administration tried to quell the riots, first through 
police action, later by declaring martial law and bringing in troops. How¬ 
ever, on April 27, Rhee resigned and turned the Government over to a 
caretaker Premier pending new elections. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

In 1910 Korea was annexed by the .Japanese: it remained under Jap¬ 
anese domination until the end of World War II. At that time, as a 
result of previous agreements between the Allies, Korea was divided into 
two zones of occupation. Russian forces accepted the surrender of Jap¬ 
anese troops north of the 38th parallel and took control over that part of 
the country, while U.S. forces assume,, responsibility over the southern 
half of Korea. As the relationship between the Soviet Union and the 
United States deteriorated, Korea became a battleground in the cold war. 

A United Nations Commission was created in 1947 to supervise general 
elections in North and South Korea. The Commission arrived in January 
1948 but found itself unable to carry out its task in the area under Soviet 
domination. However, elections were held south of the 38th parallel and 
resulted in the establishment of an independent Republic of [South] 
Korea (R.O.K.). Syngman Rhee became its first President and the Unit¬ 
ed States turned over all administrative functions to the new Republic. 

Syngman Rhee had been active Korean independence for most of his 
life. While Korea was under Japanese occupation, he became President 
of a provisional government, set up in Shanghai in 1917. 

After World War II most Koreans thought that their struggle for an 
independent country had come to an end, but instead the country was 
divided into two hostile camps. In June 1950, a Soviet-trained North 
Korean Army invaded South Korea. South Korea, had no force strong 
enough to repel the invaders, but the United Nations, benefited from the 
temporary absence of the Soviet delegate, intervened and initiated a 
"police action” under the command of the United Stai ,s. Three years of 
war resulted in an armistice which acknowledged the military stalemate 
that developed after Communist China had intervened on the side of 
North Korea. The armistice simply reaffirmed the status quo ante bellum, 
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except that the United States, acting for the United Nations, continued 
to maintain troops in South Korea. 

The invasion from the north pointed up the danger of communism to 
South Korea. It was obvious that the Communists had received some 
support from within South Korea and Rhee was anxious to crex^s a strong 
and unified anti-Communist country. To achieve this objective and stop 
Communist subversion, he resorted to tactics which were anything but 
“democratic.” During the Korean War, democratic procedures had been 
set aside. However, after the war Rhee continued to rule in authori¬ 
tarian fashion. The instrument of his control was the Liberal Party; 
he allowed some opposition to exist, but if the opposition dissented too 
strongly, its members were subjected to strong-arm attacks, beatings, and 
even murder. Rhee was reelected in March 1960 for a fourth term, t 
the election was generally believed to have been corrupt and fraudulent. 
Moreover, in the months preceding the election, members of the opposi¬ 
tion had not been allowed to campaign freely. The constitutional rights 
of freedom of assembly and of a free press were constantly violated by 
the administration. On April 27 Rhee was forced to resign in the face of 
tremendous popular pressure exerted by up to 100,000 demonstrators in 
Seoul alone. 

II. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 
A. Description of Country 

1. Physical characteristics 

Korea is a mountainous peninsula extending southward irom Man¬ 
churia and Siberia for almost 600 miles. 1 Following the Korean War, the 
peninsula was divided at the 38th parallel, leaving to the Republic of Korea 
(R.O.K.) the southern 44 percent of the land area--approximately the 
size of Indiana. 2 

2. The people 

The Koreans are a Mongolian people distinct from the Chinese and 
Japanese. The official language is Korean; there are a number of minor 
local dialects. Knowledge of English has become widespread. The popu¬ 
lation in 1959 was estimated at almost 23 million. Seoul, the capital 
city, had about 1.8 million; Pusan, Taegu, Chonchu, and Inchon are other 
large cities. More than haif the population lived on farms. 3 

3. Communications 

Although travel through certain areas may be isacherous, most of 
the Republic is accessible by some means of communication.. There are 
more than 9,000 miles of roads, but less than 1,000 miies are paved. 4 
The railway network totals about 3,500 miles and radiates from Seoul. 5 
The largest port facilities are at Pusan on the southeast tip and at Inchon 
near Seoul on the west coast. There are 7 other large ports, 60 secon¬ 
dary ports, and numerous fishing ports. The larger cities have airports 
and there are regular flights to Japan, Hong Kong, and Taipei. Seoul’s 
Kimpo Airport provides international service. 
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4. Natural resources 

In South Korea approximately one quarter of the total land is culti¬ 
vable. Along the coast is some of the best fishing water in the world. 
North and South Korea together have considerable quantities of rare 
minerals. In 1939 Korea ranked as the world’s fifth gold p .. Jucer. It 
was a leading producer of anthracite and bituminous coal, tungsten, and 
graphite. However, most of the mineral wealth is concentrated in the 
north, and South Korea lost its major supply sources as a result of the 
division. 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

The Republic of South Korea is still basically an agricultural con., 
try. Rice is the principal crop and the chief export. Fishing is the 
second most important occupy ion. About 85 percent of the animal pro¬ 
tein in the national diet is derived from ■>ea products. Korea is the sixth 
largest fish exporter in the world. Manufacturing has been on the in¬ 
crease in the last decade. Foreign aid, from the United States and the 
United Nations, has resulted in expanded industrial and mineral output 
and an increase in electric power facilities. The total labor force was 
estimated in 1960 at. 9 million, of whom 73 percent were engaged in 
agriculture. The -per capita income in 1958 was -5105,- considerably 
more than it had been a few years earlier. 

Manufacturing was confined to production for domestic consumption; 
a substantial proportion of the output was produced in homes and small 
factories. Only 7 industrial establishments out of a total of 8,810 em¬ 
ployed 1,000 or more workers in i955. : Most industrial establishments 
were formerly owned by Japanese enterprises, but eventually were sold 
by the government to private interests. South Koreo received its sov¬ 
ereignty in 1948. 

2. Class structure 

The Korean class structure traditionally was composed of the upper 
class—government officials and large landowners—and the commoners— 
farmers and agricultural laborers. A small middle c’ass has recently 
developed in the towns and cities, composed of small businessmen, and 
skilled and unskilled workers. Formerly, education was the primary pre¬ 
requisite for high position and influence; but under the leadership of 
President Syngman Rhee, wealth became a more important factor. With 
some exceptions, the well-to-do element supported Elite and many owed 
their wealth to the administration. 

The Rhee government instituted land reforms in the late 1340’s and the 
* majority of the peasants now own the small landholdings on which they 
formerly were tenants. But landownership lost its importance as a 
symbol of social status under Rhee, and the economic, social, and political 
position of the peasants improved little in spite of the land reforms. 
The peasants still employed traditional methods of agriculture and the 
majority of them lived in the l-shaped thatched huts which had evolved 
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many centuries ago. With the cost of living high and the proceeds from 
their products low, they were constantly in debt, and lived at a bare sub¬ 
sistence level. 

The industrial labor force has had a relatively unimportant role in the 
Korean class structure. Lack of capital and of technical and mana?-"ial 
skills has retarded the rural to urban shift. Factory legislation exists 
but the failure to enforce it has kept the average wage at a subsistence 

level. 

3. Literacy and education 

Owing to several factors, including poverty, the lack of educational 
facilities, and Japanese suppression of the Korean language, 77.8 per¬ 
cent of the people were illiterate in 1945. By 1959 the percentage had 
been reduced to 4.1. When the Japanese capitulated, Korea found its 
educational facilities in a deplorable condition: 

. . . there was not a single textbook in the Korean language, there were 
only a handful of Korean schoolteachers, and school buildings existed for less 
than one-tenth of the school age population. By 105S textbook- v od been 
written,* printed, and distributed for every elementary grade, for a'.', high 
school subjects, and for about half the subjects taught in the universities. 
Some 96 percent of all children aged 6 to 11 were in school, and over 85,000 
students were enrolled in 15 universities and 10 professional colleges . . . , 
which included Seoul National University and Ewha Women’s University.* 
The school system was centrally controlled by the National Ministry of 
Education. > 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

Korean Buddhism maintains an organization entirely separate and 
distinct from that of other countries. In 1958 the Buddhists in S~uth 
Korea numbered almost 4 million. Confucianism is also strongly em¬ 
bedded in the Korean culture and has many adherents. The sect of the 
Heavenly Way, which is uniquely Korean, numbered 1,500,000 followers in 
1957. A 1958 census showed an equal number of Christians.® 

C. Government and the Ruling Elite 
1. Description of form of government 

Ur. ,5 - , r the Constitution of 1948, the Korean Republic established a 
representative government, and an amendment adopted in July 1952 pro¬ 
vided for direct popular election cf the President by secret ballot. Suf¬ 
frage was extended to all who were 21 years or older. 

The President was the official head of state and was elected for a 4-year 
term with a maximum service of two terms. However, Syngman 
Ehee’s second term was nearly over, an amendment wa." passed that 
eliminated the clause which limited the maximum service to two terms. 
The National Assembly was composed of an upper house, the House of 
"■‘".mcilors, and the House of Representatives, proportionally representing 
14 provinces (9 of them in South Korea) and the city of Seoul. The 
term of office in the House of Representatives was 4 years. The upper 


* Many of these textbooks were translations from the Japanese, rather then es¬ 
pecially prepared texts. 
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house was not yet functioning. The cabinet of the Republic, the State 
Council, consisted of not fewer than 8 and not more than 15 members, 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Assembly. The chief 
duties of the Council were to approve policies (by majority vote), assist 
in the supervision of executive agencies, pass on drafts cf treaties, 
approve the budget before it was submitted to the legislature, and appoint 
the prosecutor general, ambassadors, and ranking military officers. 
Treaties, declarations of war, and the appointment of the Chief Justice 
required approval of a majority of the National Assembly. 

2. Description of politics I process 

a. Political parties and power groups supporting government 

In 1951 Syngman Rhee founded the Liberal Party, and from that 
time on his regime relied upon it. This party was developed into ar 
effective instrument for securing Rhee's reeiection. The Liberal Parry 
received many of its votes from rural areas rather than the cities. Until 
1955 no political group was strong enough to challenge Rhee in the Assem¬ 
bly or at the polls. In that year two leaders of the old Democratic Na¬ 
tionalist Party (DNP), P. H. Shinicky and Cho Byong-ok, formed the 
Democratic Party, which attracted a large number of new members, in¬ 
cluding independents, whose spokesman was John M. Chang. The estab¬ 
lishment of a second strong party, which constituted a conservative oppo¬ 
sition, did not create an effective two-party system, however, since anyone 
connected with the opposition was faced with harsh discriminatory 
measures. 

Rhee controlled the Assembly by a combination of support from the 
legislature and the use of a strcng-arm means. In May and June 
1952, in November of 1954, and again in 1958, fist fights broke out in the 
Assembly over Rhee’s efforts to pass legislation which would have cur¬ 
tailed anti-government activities. In 1954 a constitutional amendment to 
limit the power of the Assembly was defeated by one vote. Dissatisfied 
with the result, Rhee had the speaker announce several days later that 
reconsideration indicated the passage of the bill by one vote. 

The prevalence of guilds and other organizations indicated that Koreans 
wen; “joiners.” Although not avowed political organizations, many of 
these groups became action arms of the Liberal Party and supported the 
regime. One such group was Rhee’s National Society, earlier known as 
the Rapid Realization of Independence; another was the Anti-Commun'st 
Yough Corps, which was apparently employed in an unofficial capacity as 
Rhee’s “hoodlum” squad and in turn profited from his patronage. Other 
organizations appealed to various social groups: the Korean Federation of 
Trade Unions, the Korean Women’s Association, and the League of Ko¬ 
rean Laborers. 

b. Character of opposition to government and its policies 

“After Rhee’s near-destruction of his opposition in 1952, almost 

four years lapsed before anti-administration forces were able to join to¬ 
gether in any kind of cohesive group. Rhee was not entirely without 
opposition in the meantime, for individual attacks on the administration 
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within the Assembly became less rare once Rhee was reelected and 
martial law raised in Pusan. Not until 1956, however, were Rhee and the 
Liberal Party confronted with an opposition party which commanded sig¬ 
nificant popular support.” 10 This was the Democratic Party, which was 
able to bring together a large number of opposition groups unde' one 
organization, despite problems of factionalism. 

Shinicky was nominated as the Democratic Party candidate for Presi¬ 
dent in the 1956 elections and John Chang was nominated for Vice 
President, thus balancing tae ticket between the two main wings of the 
party. Shiiiick^ chsrgijig ths Libsrsl Party ■with 

corruption and a “devil-may-care” attitude toward the lot of the people. 
Shinicky died of a heart attack on May 6, just before the May 15 elections. 
Nevertheless, the elections were held. Out of 8.7 million votes, nearly 
1.8 million were invalidated, primarily because they had been protest votes 
for Shinicky and against Rhee. Though Rhee was reelected, Chang was 
elected Vice President, carrying not only the urban areas but also the 
stronghold of the Liberal Party, the rural areas. However, In his position 
as Vice President, Chang was not able to participate actively in ruling 
the country. 

A Progressive Party had also played a role in the 1956 elections, re¬ 
ceiving almost two million votes. However, the party was dissolved in 
1958, following the trial and conviction of its leader, Cho Bong-am, as a 
Communist. 

There was a political lull from 1956 until the Assembly elections in 
1968. Then the Democratic Party scored a notable gain, increasing its 
representation in the Assembly from 47 to 77 seats out of a total of 233. 
The trend presented a serious threat to Rhee’s position and his prospects 
for the 1960 presidential elections. The Kynghyang onimmun of Seoul, 
the press organ of the Democratic Party, with the second largest circula¬ 
tion in Korea, was closed in May 1959 by governmental orders. 

The Liberal Party also began to inLuduee new legislation designed to 
make its victory in the 1960 elections more certain. The Democrats re¬ 
acted by staging a 6-day sit-down strike, which was broken up by the 
Liberal Tarty. The Democrats chose Pyong-ok Chough as their Presiden¬ 
tial nominee; Chang was renominated for Vice President. Pyong-ok 
Choung died in February while undergoing brain surgery in the United 
States. The elections were held on March 15 despite the death of the 
opposition candidate and the Democrats were again defeated by Rhee’s 
Liberal Party. Ki-Poong Lee, speaker of the House of Representatives, 
replaced Chang as Vice President, and Rhee remained President. The 
Democrats protested the elections in the National Assembly, claiming cor¬ 
ruption. They began to boycott Assembly activities, and sought an in- 
;unction to invalidate the election. 

3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

In order to change the Constitution, a two-thirds vote of the National 
Assembly was required. The same margin was needed to override a 
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Presidential veto. All other legislation required a simple majority. The 
Cabinet was obliged to resign if the House of Representatives passed a 
resolution of “nonconfidence” on any proposal which the government con¬ 
sidered so vital to its policy that it made it a “matter of confidence.” 

The Constitution also stipulated that if the President, in the v .ercise of 
his official duties, violated the Constitution, or other laws, the Assembly 
had the right to impeach him provided 30 members of the House of 
Representatives signed a motion of impeachment and the motion was ap¬ 
proved by the majority of each House. Concurrence of an impeachment 
court was needed for a conviction. 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

Between 1945 and 1959 the United States had given the Korean Re¬ 
public $2.5 billion in nonmilitary aid and between 1950 and 1959 $1 
billion in mi] itf-ry aid. 11 Extensive aid removed the threat of possible 
starvation and greatly bolstered the country’s currency. The relationship 
with the United States had not been entirely amicable, however. A 1955 


dispute between the United States and Korean Governments culminated 
in the withdrawal of U.S. Ambassador W.S.B. Lacy, and Washington in¬ 
dicated its displeasure by withholding a new appointment for 6 months. A 
mutual security pact had been signed by the two nations in 1953, and 
South Korea’s dependence on the U.S. South Pacific defense system pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of an end to U.S.-R.O.K. military relationship. 
Technically, South Korea is still being protected by the United Nations. 

Relations with Korea’s normal major export market Japan, had been 
restrained by the Rhee administration. The historical background of the 
two countries and more recent events (repatriation of Koreans from Japan 
to North Korea, confiscation of Japanese property by the R.O.K., and 
seizure of Japanese fishing vessels by the R.O.K.) had kept alive antagon¬ 
ism and distrust. There was some import-export trade between the two 
countries, but they did not enjoy a flourishing postwar trade. 

6. The role of military and police powers 

The security problem presented by the division of Korea requires 
South Korea to maintain an extremely large and costly army. This situa¬ 
tion has increased the importance of military leaders. Military leaders 
were rated lower than government civil officials until recent years, but 
they are now “assuming a greater social and political role.” 12 _ 

The army, the police* and the courts became arms of the administra¬ 
tion and were openly used to suppress opposition activity, often violently. 
Rhee also used the army and police as a personal bodyguard for himself 
and his supporters. Demonstrations were fought by the police, and time 
and again police units threatened and intimidated the opposition. The 
military appeared loyal to Rhee until the uprising in the spring of 1960; 
at that time they remained inactive during the demonstrations. 


* The R.O.K. National Police Perce is about 40,000 strong, and is a counter- 
intelligence, internal security, and civil defense force as well as a conventional police 
force. It has a sizable detective force limited to approximately lb percent of the 
total police personnel. 
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D. Weaknesses of ihe Socio-Economic-Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 

During the long period of Japanese occupation many Koreans deeply 
resented their loss of independence. There was one important :. .ident 
in 1919, when mass demonstrations, though peaceful in nature, were 
brutally suppressed by the Japanese. However, the unrest of this period 
resulted in some concessions toward self-government. Most of the anti- 
Japanese activities after that were carried out by Koreans in China and 
the United States. 

During the rule of Syngman Rhee, corruption within the administration 
and between the government and its supporting business industries was a 
matter of general knowledge, although the record did not become public 
until after the revolution. Government policies, which denied the right 
of dissent, became one of the fundamental causes of discontent. Any¬ 
one connected with the opposition risked harsh count“rmeasures. Some 
persons were arrested for crimes allegedly committed years curlier. Al¬ 
though the press was allowed considerable freedom, newspapers overstep¬ 
ping the bounds set by the government were either sacked by Liberal 
Party hoodlums, as was the Taegu Mail when it criticized the constitu¬ 
tional amendments proposed by the Government, or closed, as was the 
Seoul daily Dcmga Ilbo after publishing a “typographical error” which 
substituted “puppet” for “president” in a reference to Rhee. 1 * Violence 
and murder were widespread. The public was never satisfied that justice 
was being done. Kim Koo, one of Rhce’s greatest rivals in the forma¬ 
tive years of postwar Korea, was killed by a second lieutenant. The as¬ 
sassin's life sentence was suspended after he had served a short term in 
prison, and he returned to active duty, eventually retiring as a colonel. 

Another of Rhee’s foes who met a violent death was Kim Sung-ju. 
Charged with having violated the National Security Law, he was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to a prison term. A new trial was ordered and 
ne was sentenced to die. However, records show that he was dead 8 
days before he was condemned. 14 There was a “Christmas Eve Incident” 
when ffc 3 administration announced its intention of amending the National 
Security Law to grant the police wider powers and provide harsher penal¬ 
ties for subversives. The Democrats, trying to block this move by par¬ 
liamentary measures, were beaten, kicked, and forcibly removed from 
the Assembly Hall by special security officers. The bill was passed and 
no one was punished for the incident. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

South Korea’s greatest economic weakness is its military and political 
division from the north. The Japanese authorities developed Korean 
•igriculture in the south and Korean industry in the north. The south is 
overpopulated and the north is underpopulated. The division greatly 
impedes a self-sustaining economy in the south. 

The Korean economy therefore had to depend almost entirely on for¬ 
eign aid, chiefly from the United States. This aid made possible the 
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imports needed to maintain industrial productivity. The system of ex¬ 
change rates under fthee’s administration impeded the chance of improv¬ 
ing the overall living standard, since it favored special interest groups 
while reducing the real income of farmers and nonfavored business en¬ 
terprises. 15 A long list of inequities characteristic of the Korean economy 
can be compiled: (a) special favors were granted to businessmen sup¬ 
porting the administration; (b) favored enterprises obtained raw mate¬ 
rials at low prices and overexpanded their facilities to a point where the 
products were turned out faster than the market could absorb them; (c; 
other products of equal necessity had to i e imported at higher prices; (d) 
this increased the costs of production in some not-too-favored industries 
end in agriculture; (t) nonetheless, the farmer received low prices 
his rice; (f) the price of wheat flour was artificially depressed; and Vo ,i 
the system ma^e it possible for clover importers to amass fortunes and 
discouraged the growth of export industries. The contradictions of the 
Korean economy were evident. New buildings tunl factories were being 
constructed, while unemployment and prices continued to rise. Wealth 
was accumulating in the heads of some, while many lived in dire poverty. 
New housing developments were being constructed, while the indigent 
built shacks from waste materials on public lands and drainage ditches. 
Fanners found living costs extremely high, but received little for what 
they sold. 1 ® 

3. Social tensions 

World War II and the 1950-i>3 conflict with the Communists brought 
drastic changes to the Korean social structure. Educated English-speak¬ 
ing Koreans who were willing to work with Americans and the United 
Nations qualified fer positions of power and influence. This group later 
developed active interests in the nation’s economy and jealously guard¬ 
ed their privileged position. The mass of the people found that, on the 
whole, their economic, political, and social position had improved but little 
ainee the Japanese occupation. 

4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 

Many of the weaknesses of South Korea were beyond the control of 
ike administration The country was divided, most industrial resources 
were in North Korea, and the economy was largely dependent on foreign 
aid. Democracy in Korea was not. easily implemented and there was 
definitely a threat from communism. Rhee’s solution to the problems 
facing Korea was to rule in an autocratic fashion and attempt to prevent 
his political opposition from gaining popular support. Before the election 
in March ls?60 the administration realized that the Democratic Party was 
a definite threat to the reelection of Rhee and particularly to the elec¬ 
tion of his vice-presidential candidate, Ki-Poong I.ee. The methods 
employed to assure political stability and a Liberal Party victory were 
those of threats and coercion. Even the Assembly was browbeaten into 
following Rhee’s dictates. However, instead of forcing the Korean people 
to acknowledge Rhee’s leadership, these actions increased the resentment 
of the people to auch a point that a revolution overturned the administra¬ 
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tion which, after the election of 1960, had, it was widely alleged, remained 
in power only by manipulating votes. 

III. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 

A. Actors in the Revolution 

1. The revolutionary leadership 

It is difficult to ascertain exactly who the revolutionary leaders were. 
Unplanned and spontaneous as the revolution appeared, the chief figures 
were the leaders of the student demonstrations, followed later by others 
who took the responsibility for seeing that the change of government was 
orderly. John M. Chang, for example, who emerged as one of the most 
important figures of the revoiution, had no apparent role as an instigator 
or organizer. Chang was a scholarly Catholic layman who served Rhee as 
Acting Premier during the war and who seemed to have been a popular 
choice for President within the Assembly in 1952. Onetime Ambassador 
to Washington, Chang became one of the leaders of the .vw Democratic 
Party when it was formed in 1955 and brought together the fragmented 
opposition to the Rhee government. He was elected Vice President in 
1956, but had no duties to speak of except to receive his salary. He ran 
for reelection in 1960, but was defeated by Rhee’s candidate, Ki-Poong 
Lee, speaker of the House of Representatives. 

2. The revolutionary following 

The Korean revolution seemed to have been conducted by students 
from colleges and universities in Masan, Seoul, and other cities, supported 
by university professors and other elements of the Korean people. Work¬ 
ers did join the demonstrators willingly and enthusiastically, but there 
were no reports that worker or peasant groups led demonstrations. The 
number of demonstrators who supported demands for Rhee’s resignation 
varied widely from time to time and'Th different places. Several thou¬ 
sands demonstrated in Masan, and in Seoul up to 100,000 people supported 
_everal thousand students in protest meetings during the final days of the 
Rhee regime. 17 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

1. Internal organization 

The apparently spontaneous character of the revolution precludes the 
possibility of identifying a definite revolutionary organization. Among 
the student demonstrators, ad hoc decisions had to be made as to precisely 
where and when a demonstration was to take place. It ca.- therefore be 
assumed that a small nucleus of students became the decision-makers and 
formed the organization of the revolutionary effort. This nucleus ma¬ 
terialized on April 26, when a small representation of the demonstrators 
..as chosen, apparently ad hoc, to present a list of revolutionary demands 
to Rhee. The precious day 189 professors from 12 universities ied stu- 
dems to the National Assembly to voice their demands. 

2. External organization 

There is no evidence that any organizational support existed outside 
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of South Korea. However, from the time of the election on March 15, 
1960, the United States applied pressure on Rhee to alter his policies to¬ 
ward the opposition and in the final days strongly suggested that he resign. 
The sequence of steps taken by the TJ.S. Department of State will be 
discussed below, (See p, 458.) 

C. Goals of the Revolution 

1. Concrete political aims of revolutionary leaders 
Chief among the announced political goals were: the resignation of 
Rhee, the resignation of all members ol the National Assembly, the 
resignation of the Attorney General, release of all students arrested dur¬ 
ing the demonstrations, a new election for President and Vice President 
deprivation of the Vice President-elect, Ki-Poong Lee, of all public office., 
and establishment of a cabinet system of government. 

Social and economic goals of leadership and following 
In^the day-to-day events of the revolution, the p■'Utica! gcc.ls of the 
leadership and following were quite explicit. Not so the social and eco¬ 
nomic goals. However, Rhee’s opposition felt that the social and eco¬ 
nomic weaknesses of South Korea had been aggravated as the result ot 
administration policy. The object of the revolution was first to overthrow 
the administration and to establish a more equitable government, and 
then embark upon reforms, including new monetary exchange rates, that 
would provide employment for the vast numbers of unemployed. The 
Koreans definitely desired a better standard of living. 

D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasui cs 

There is no specific date which clearly marks *be outbreak of the revo¬ 
lution. It appears to have been truly a spontaneous reaction of the peo¬ 
ple in the larger cities against Rhee in general and against the fraudu¬ 
lent election of March 15 and the rather brutal actions of the police against 
student demonstrators in particular. The first signs of major unrest 
occurred during the election campaign, when small groups of students 
demonstrated in Taegu on February 8. On election day itself, more seri¬ 
ous riots and demonstrations occurred in Masan, where thousands of 
people joined students in protest demonstration against Rhee’s suppres¬ 
sion of political opposition. Several other demonstrations occurred dur¬ 
ing the first part of April, in Masan, Taegu, and Pusan. The police coun¬ 
tered these demonstrations with many arrests and !.' several instances 
students were shot down. Widespread charges of p'-iice brutality were 
the result. The police were accused of hiding the number of demonstra¬ 
tors killed by disposing of their bodies. The discovery of one student’s 
body in the sea led to further unrest in Masan. The atmosphere in the 
whole country was very tense, but, as yet, there was no sequence of events 
that could clearly be characterized as a revolution. 

By April 19 mass demonstrations, which had previously occurred only 
in provincial cities, spread to Seoul. Again students were the main insti¬ 
gators. Students in Seoul were enraged by the treatment that had been 
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accorded students in other cities. Between 2,000 and 5,000 of them were 
joined by large numbers of other people until about 100,000 people milled 
in front of government buildings demanding Rhee’s resignation, new elec¬ 
tions, and freedom for political prisoners. Some violence occurred; the 
targets for attacks were mostly police installations. Large crowds ;n 
Seoul tried to reach the National Assembly, and the presidential and vi - 
presidential mansions. In no case, however, did the demonstrators act as 
an organized force. Their actions rather resembled mob violence. 
Stones, fists, and sticks were the weapons with which the crowds de¬ 
fended themselves against the police, and overtimed streetcars became 
barricades. 

Until the outbreak of large-scale demonstrations in Seoul, the police 
had attempted to disperse unarmed demonstrators by using tear gas, fire 
hoses, and rifles. As a result numerous students and other people were 
killed and hundreds were arrested. Accurate figures on casualties are 
not available, but the manner in which the no’ice aefeu increased the 
resentment of the people. At the height of the disorders in Seoul, on 
April 19, the government decided to declare martial law. On that day 
10,000 troops marched into the capital with tanks and kept the crowds at 
bay. The government also decreed a curfew from 7 p.m. until 5 a.m. As 
a result of these steps, the capital remained relatively quiet on the 20th, 
yet it was clear that the public could not remain passive indefinitely. 

Syngman Rhee realized that further steps were needed to appease the 
people. On April 21 the resignation of the Cabinet was announced, and 
Rhee promised reforms and punishment for those who had beer, accused of 
torturing political prisoners. Huh Chung, an independent, was charged 
with the formation of a new government. On April 23 martial law was 
relaxed. The next day Rhee promised that he would disassociate himself 
from the Liberal Party, and that he wculd remain only as a symbolic 
figure as the “Father of Korean Independence,’’ while real power would 
x . jrt to the office of the Premier, which Rhee had abolished previously. 
Despite all these concessions, the people were not satisfied, and continued 
demands for Rhee’s resignation were heard. When this resignation 
failed to come, events reached a climax. 

On April 25 a large number of professors from many universities led 
several thousand students to the National Assembly to read a manifesto 
in which the professors apologized for not having supported the students 
earlier. The manifesto contained demands for political reforms, new and 
fair elections, the resignation of Rhee and the Vice President, and the 
reestablishment of democratic government. Many people had joined the 
demonstration and at least 30,000 remained in the streets in the evening 
despite the curfew. Army loudspeakers appealed to them to disperse, 
&r*u professed sympathy with “their just demands.” However, only the 
professors were persuaded; the demonstrators refused to disperse even 
after the army used tear gas. In some places the troops joined the demon¬ 
strators, who in turn shouted, “Long live our soldiers.’’ 

General Song Yo Chan met with Rhee several times, warning him that 
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the Korean Army would refuse to fire on students if they continued rioting.. 
The unrest did not subside and on April 26 crowds attacked the police 
headquarters in Seoul and kept up large-scale demonstrations in front of 
the National Assembly and the presidential mansion. Rhee made a con¬ 
ditional offer to rt.,ig* “if this is the will of the people.” 

In the meantime, the American Government had put considerable pres¬ 
sure on Rhee to take note of the demands of thp people. Immediately 
a fter the elections of March 15 Secretary of State Christian Herter con¬ 
veyed to the South Korean Ambassador his concern over "the many reports 
of violence and irregularity.” 1 * On Apri 1 19 the U.S. State depart¬ 
ment again urged the Korean Government to lake all necessary steps to 
protect "democratic rights of freedom of speech, of assembly, and of the 
press.” 19 The reply of the South Korean Ambassador that the demon¬ 
strations were instigated by Communists and anti-American elements was 
brushed aside with a statement that the State Department had received no 
reports that would substantiate his allegations. 20 On the crucial day of 
April 2fi. after Rhee’s conditional offer of resignation, the American Am¬ 
bassador in Seoul called on Rhee to discover his real intentions. Later 
that day, the American Embassy issued a statement to the effect that 
there was an “obligation or. [he part of authority to understand the senti¬ 
ment of the people .. .” and that "this [was] no time for temporizing.” 21 

Five representatives of the demonstrators met with Rhee on the 26th, 
presenting him with a declaration which demanded his definite resigna¬ 
tion. The following day Rhee gave in to the pressure and resigned. Huh 
Chung became Acting President pending new elections. 

E. Manner in Which Control of Government Was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

Syngman Rhee forwarded his resignation to the National Assembly on 
April 27 and appointed Huh Chung Acting President to arrange for a new 
election. The National Assembly remained intact; and although nearly 
two-thirds of the members were nominally members of the administration 
party, the motion which demanded Rhee’s immediate resignation was 
p-' cd without debate. Even before Rhee’s resignation many Liberal 
delegates had defected and sided with the Democrats. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institution of Government 

Syngman Rhee and Ki-Poong Lee were replaced by i he interim govern¬ 
ment of Huh Chung, which immediately began efforts to restore law and 
order. Lee and his family committed suicide, while Rhee left the coun¬ 
try. Many other high-ranking officials of the previous administration 
were arrested and tried for various crimes. On June 15 the old National 
Assembly, reorganized under Democratic Party leadership, amended the 
Constitution, and replaced the presidential for.n of government with a 
parliamentary form. Elections were held on July 29 and the Democratic 
Party won a large majority. On August 19 John Chang was accepted as 
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Prime Minister and on September 12 he announced his Cabinet. A strug¬ 
gle between the “old guard” and the "new faction” of the Democratic 
Party, however, made compromise necessary for general accord, A law 
passed in the new Assembly provided for the elections of provincial gov¬ 
ernors and assemblies, mayors, town and village heads, and munidnal 
and local councils. 

B. Major Policy Changes 

Some effort was made by the Chang government to effect major policy 
changes, but a military coup in May 1961 brought an end to parliamentary 
government and substituted a military junta. The 1960 revolution had 
been necessary to reintroduce democratic methods and safeguard civil 
liberties. The policies of the Chang government were directed to correct 
abuses of power, reduce corruption, and eliminate weaknesses and defi¬ 
ciencies in the politics of the Republic. It made some attempts to raise 
the living standard by new public works programs to provide employment, 
and also made attempts at a rapprochement with Japan to increase 
import export trade. 

C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

It is unlikely that the 1980 revolution has had any long range effects. 
The new regime was short-lived and the events of 1960 and 1961 indicated 
that South Korea’s prospects were as uncertain as ever. The economic 
problem appeared to be by far the greatest. The population toward the 
end of 1961 was estimated at 26 million. Nearly 76 percent of the peo¬ 
ple depended on the land for a livelihood, and 40 percent of the rural 
families bad to subsist on one acre or less. Unemployment, was resy'-n 
sible for similar conditions in the cities. The per capita income in 1961 
was under $100. The aid program had not raised the standard of living, 
since its positive effects did not benefit the masses.** 

D. Other Effects 

The events of 1960 and 1961 led one author to sum up that the military 
coup d’etat in May 1961, like the April 1960 revolution, represented “little 
more than a shift of political power from one segment of the traditional 
ruling elite to another.” Both General Chang and Genera! Pak, the 
leaders of the 1961 coup, “are products of essentially the same soda? mold 
in which were cast John M. Chang and Syngman Rhee,” and there is 
little hope that they will commit themselves to the social revolution 
that is needed in Korea. The new leaders have shown many of the per¬ 
sonal qualities needed for a general rehabilitation of Korea, snd they have 
promised to restore constitutional government by mid-1968. However, 
"they believe that the road to 'true democracy’ lies through a period of 
police state tutelage. This fallacy is both naive and perilous.” *» 
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THE CHINESE COMMUNIST REVOLUTION: 

1927-1949 

SYNOPSIS 

From 1927 to 1949 the Nationalist Government of China and the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Party were engaged in a struggle for control of Mainland 
China which ultimately resulted in the formal establishment of the (Com¬ 
munist) Chinese People’s Republic. Mao Tse-lung aimed at imposing 
his Communist revolutionary ideology on the mines of the Chinese people 
and defeating the enemy forces by employing both unconventional and 
conventional methods of warfare. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

For 200 years the dynastic rule of the Mai.chus had preserved the 
traditions of China, adhering to ancient practices and refusing to consider 
experiments or innovations. The emperor ruled the semi-autonomous 
provinces, with governors and viceroys under him. By 1850, however, 
China had become a prime target for the economic expansion of Western 
powers. A series of unequal treaties shattered the ancient structure be¬ 
yond repair. The impact of the West increased the corruption of the 
ruling elite, and, toward the end of the 19th century, invasion of the 
mainland by a modern Japan contributed to the decline of the Ch’ing 
dynasty. 

Reform movements, from the 1860’s through the 1890’s and again from 
1902 to 1911, failed to alleviate social and economic problems, and by 
October 1911, after many revolutionary attempts by Sun Yat-sen and other 
revolutionary ieaders, an uncoordinated general revolt, breaking out in 
various parts of China, ended the dynastic rule. The fall of the dynasty 
• ■ trred the national consciousness and the desire for change in only a 
small number of Chinese, and there was little agreement as to what should 
replace the old order. Revolutionary and counterrevolutionary elements 
competed for domestic and foreign support. 

Although the Ch’ing dynasty was overthrown in 1911, the emperor’s 
abdication in favor of a republican government was not announced until 
1912. Sun Yat-sen was elected Provisional President, but he stepped 
down in favor of a former Manchu official, Yuan Shih-k’ai. Yuan ruled 
in dictatorial fashion until his death in 1916. Under Yuars successors 
the central government further weakened, and the nation disintegrated 
into a number of local regimes ruled by war lords. A faction of the 
defunct republican Parliament, led by Sun Yat-sen, moved to Canton t~ 
form a separatist government. 

Sun Yat-sen moved into the forefront among the competing revolution¬ 
ary and counterrevolutionary forces by consolidating his support, formu¬ 
lating a comprehensive ideology which became the gospel of the Nationalist 
movement, and beginning the organization of a strong party and a strong 
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army. Disregarded by the Western powers to whom he had appealed, 
ftuu intrigued with the success of the Russian revolution. Sun Yat-sen in 
January 1923 accepted offers of assistance from the Soviet Government. 
An agreement between Sun and a Russian emissary resulted in the estab¬ 
lishment of a Nationalist Government (Kuomintang), strongly supported 
by individual members of the Chinese Communist Party fCCP), and 
headed by a leftwing group. In 1924 the first Kuomintang (KMT) Con¬ 
gress in Canton accepted the organization established by Sun and Mikhail 
Borodin, his Russian adviser. A constitution and a party manifesto wore 
adopted. The Whampoa Military Academy was established with Soviet 
assistance in May 1924 to tram officers for the new National Army and 
was placed under the command of Chiang Kai-shek. Sun Yat-sen v ts 
elected lifetime President. 

i Following the death of Sun Yat-sen in 1925, a struggle for party leader¬ 
ship took place between the right- and leftwing groups. A successful coup 
d etat in March 1926 resulted in Chiarg Kai-shek’s assuming leadership 
of the Kuomintang. Determined to unite a divided China, Chiang led"his 
National Revolutionary Army on an expedition to the North. During 
his absence, Borodin formed an opposition group to oust Chiang from 
power. The Nationalist Government was moved from Canton to Hankow, 
and a leftwing Kuomintang-Communist coalition expelled Chiang and his 
rightwing associates from the party on April 17, 1927. He entered into 
an alliance with wealthy merchants and bankers and established his own 
government in Nanking on the following day. Meanwhile, the Chinese 
Communists overreached themselves in their attempt to seize power and 
were purged from the Nationalist Party in 1927. A slight incident in the 
Russian Embassy in Peking (Peiping) disclosed certain evidence that the 
Soviet Government was intervening in the internal affairs of China and 
resulted in the expulsion of Russians from China. The struggle between 
Kuomintang factions continued, but by the spring of 1928 Chiang had 
regained command of the Kuomintang, and established the “Second Nan¬ 
king Government.” 

The Communist Party activities in Shanghai, directed by Li Li-san, 
then by Ch’en Shao-yu and the "returned students’ group” (Chinese Bol¬ 
sheviks recently returned from Moscow), continued to promote “revolu¬ 
tionary seizures of power in the cities and to challenge the KMT forces 
directly . . .” At this time, Mao Tse-tung was assigned the task of 
organizing the peasants into unions. The party failed in its attempt to 
secure mass support through the urban proletariat. However, Mao, act¬ 
ing independently after the failure of the Autumn Harvest Uprising in 
September 1927, from which he was forced to flee, established a soviet, 
based on peasant support, in the mountain region between Hu*>an and 
Kiansi Provinces.* The Communist Party leadership, after being driven 


» Around the time when Mao established this mountain base there was a similar 
move, namely, the establishment of the Hailufeng Soviet—the first Communist 
regime in China—on November 1, 1927. 
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out of Shanghai by the KMT, was transferred to Juichir., which became 
the capital of Mao’s “Chinese Soviet Republic.” Party leadership was ex¬ 
changed several times, and it was not until January 1935 that Mao 
received undisputed leadership of the Communists in China. He ever'"- 
ally gained acceptance for his ideas. 

Meanwhile, the Nanking government prepared its army, under Chiang’s 
command, to execute a series of “extermination drives” in an effort to 
wipe out all Communist elements in China. The Nationalists chased the 
Communists all over the countryside but failed to bit Mao’s vital bases in 
the first four campaigns. However, the “Fifth Anti-Communist Cam¬ 
paign” was conducted more effectively and the Communists were forced 
to abandon Kiangsi. In October 1934 the Reu Army began its historical 
“Long March” to Yenan in northern Shensi, a retreat which took it over 
8,000 miles of mountains and steppes. 2 

While the Nationalists were fighting the Communists, Japan was ad¬ 
vancing into the Chinese mainland. By 1931 it appeared f'idfiit that 
Japan had chosen China as the main target of her economic expansion 
program. Staging a bombing incident which caused minor damage in 
Manchuria in September 1531, Japanese troops occupied Mukden. They 
drove on to complete the occupation of Manchuria by February 1932. 
They met virtually no resistance; the Manchurian war lord, Chang Hsueh- 
liang, under Chiang’s command, withdrew his small force without attempt¬ 
ing a stand. An “independence movement” was set up by the Japanese, 
and the Japanese puppet state of Manchukuo was formally established in 
March 1932 to consolidate Japan’s military gains. Military operations 
against China continued until May 1933, when a Sino-Japanese truce was 
signed which formalized the state of Manchukuo and established demili¬ 
tarized buffer zones around it. 

Following the events in Manchuria the Communist leadership called for 
ar anti-Japanese National United Front, and appealed to all Chinese, and 
iu Chiang especially, for cooperation against the invading Japanese forces. 
The truce proposed by the Communists was accepted by Chiang and the 
Central Executive Committee of the KMT in September 1987. It was 
preceded by a series of intrigues which included the abduction of Chiang 
(referred to as the “Sian Incident”;. The military organization of the 
Communist Party was reorganized under Chiang’s supreme command in 
the new alliance. 

Japanese resident troops in Peking claimed in June 1937 t«ut Chinese 
troops had made an unprovoked attack on them. Ufling this as a pretext, 
the Japanese occupied Suiyuan Province. Other incidents followed, and 
Shanghai, Nanking, and Hankow fell into the hands of the Japanese as 
thv/ pressed on along the Yangtze River. 

By 1940 a military stalemate had been reached. The Japanese occu¬ 
pied all the northern ports, a large number of ports to the south, and a 
corridor up the Yangtze River as far as Ichang. Chinese guerrilla units 
operating behind the Japanese lines confined Japanese control to the cities 
and major communication routes. A Chinese victory in 1340 regained 
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Kwangsi Province. During all this action there had been no declared war 
on Japan and the other Axis Powers. 

Although the Kuomintang and the Communists had formed an anti- 
Japanese coalition, their military forces were engaged primarily against 
each other rather than the Japanese. Much of the military aid sent to 
Chiang to fight the Japanese was used against the Communists, to the 
dismay of the Allied Command. 

Following the Japanese capitulation in 1945, KMT and CCP forces com¬ 
peted to take over the areas that had been held by the Japanese. U.S. 
emissaries attempted to reconcile the two parties. Not yet strong enough 
to attempt a complete takeover of China, the Chinese Communist Party 
agreed to a political conference, which resulted in a cease-fire agreeme - t 
in January 1946. By June, however, the negotiations had collapsed, ani 
the CCP called on the people to overthrow the Nationalist regime and 
establish a "people’s democracy.” 

The new Constitution drawn up by the Kuomintang National Assembly 
in November 1948 offered little to entice the Communists, and it appeared 
that the rightwing group had no intention of liberalizing the government. 
Chiang wanted to incorporate ah of China under one central Kuomintang 
government, with only token representation for the CCP. 

In January 1847 the U.S. repieseiitatives abandoned their peace efforts. 
By early 1948 the Kuomintang seemed to have lost the initiative, and by 
the end of that year, the Communists held virtually all the territory north 
of the Yangtze. The Communist drive to occupy the cities resulted in one 
defeat after another for Chiang. In January 1949 the Generalissimo 
retired from active leadership, leaving the national forces under his 
Vice President, Li Tsung-jen, and in December of that year he retreated, 
along with the remaining Nationalist troops, to the island of Formosa 
(Taiwan). Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese Communist Party established 
the Chinese People’s Republic. 

II. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Description of Country 
1. Physical characteristics 

Virtually isolated, China is bordered on the east by the Yellow- Sea 
and the China Sea; on the south and west by Vietnam, Laos, Burma, and 
5,000 miles of the “world’s most gigantic mountain >><mpart”—the Hima¬ 
layas, Karakorum, Pamirs, and T’ien Shan; and to the north by two enor¬ 
mous deserts—the Takla Makan in Turkestan, and the Gobi in Mongolia. 
Central mountain ranges and the Yangtze River divide China into two 
parts "which differ greatly in climate, in the general appearance of the 
land, and in the character of the people.” The north is virtually tre-jiess, 
except for the Manchurian forests, and dry except for a midsummer 
rainy season. The south is semitropical and has a heavy rainfall during 
the summer monsoon season. 8 In latitude, China stretches over a span 
equivalent to that from the middle of Canada to southern Mexico. 
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2. The people 

There are more than 650 million people in China, anti the human 
diversity is as great as that of the land. Thirty percent of the population 
live in eastern China, on less than 7 percent of the total land area. 1 
In 1950, 20 percent of the population lived in cities. Some of these, the 
port c'ties in particular, we re Westernized, but others had changed rela 
tiveiy little since ancient times. Peking was restored as the capital city 
in 1949, and had nearly three million people at that time. 1 

3. Communications 

In the middle of the 20th century, “China had barely one mile of 
road (130,000 total miles) for each 6,000 people, as compared with the 
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United States, which had one mile for each 45 people.” 0 There were 
fewer than 20,000 miles of railroad, far from adequate. Until recently 
there was not one railroad line traversing China from east to west, and 
there were only two lines linking the noith with the south, most of the 
mileage in 1950 was concentrated in North China and Manchuria. 

Rivers, canals, and other waterways provide a slower means of com¬ 
munications. The artificial Grand Canal is the most important; it extends 
1,200 miles from Hangchow to Tientsin and connects the Yangtze, Yel¬ 
low, and Peiho Rivers. Airway development began in 1929 and airlines 
now connect all major cities. Transportation by wheelbarrows, the backs 
and shoulders of men and women, and human-propelled or -pulled junks 
was still widespread in 1949. 

4. Natural resources 

China is primarily an agricultural country and its greatest resource 
has been its population. However, existing mineral resources, even if 
not as large as those of major industrial powers, are, sufficient to allow 
for the development and expansion of modern industries. Coal is found 
in large quantities in the north in the regions of Shansi and Shensi and 
the supply of iron ore in Manchuria, though of poor quality, is believed 
adequate to meet the country’s industrial needs for many years to come. 
Bauxite and petroleum have recently been discovered and the potential 
supply is thought sufficiently large for internal needs. Tungsten and 
antimony have long been produced in significant quantities. In general, 
coal, ferrous metals, and petroleum deposits are located in the northern 
parts, while nonferrous metals are found in the southwest. Some uran¬ 
ium has been reported to exist in Tibet and Chinese Turkestan. Tung 
oil, used in the production of fast drying varnishes, has represented a 
major fraction of exports. Water power for the production of electricity 
is abundant, especially in the mountainous plateaus of the southwest, but 
had not been highly developed by 1949. China’s natural resources are 
more abundant than has been believed in the past. By 1949, they had 
not been fully exploited or explored. The greatest progress before World 
War II had been made by the Japanese in Manchuria. 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

The pre-World War II Chinese economy was overwhelmingly agricul¬ 
tural, with grain production predominant. China p< educed more than 
one-third of the total world output, 7 and was self-sufficient in food. 

More than 75 percent of the population were employed in agriculture. 
In order to maintain a subsistence or slightly above subsistence level, 
many people cultivated relatively small areas of land. Natural disasters 
periodically caused famines affecting millions. 8 Land was very unevenly 
distributed and there existed a widespread tenancy system. The peasants 
were forever in debt to private money lenders. 

A modern sector of the economy was devoted to the conduct of trade 
and the manufacture of textiles and other light industrial products in the 
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coastal cities. The heavy industry in Manchuria was created by the 
Japanese after 1931- but wes isolated from the Chinese economy until the 
Communists came to power. Silk, tea, coal, and iron ore were exported. 

2. Class structure 

The impact of the West contributed to the weakening of the Confucu.:: 
way of life and its traditional class structure, and aided, in establishing a 
more complicated social system. At the base of the structure was the 
vast majority of the population—the peasants—who worked email tracts 
of land in family units. The average peasant was concerned mostly with 
rent and taxes, interest rates on his debts, an i the ;,hare of his production 
which lie could keep for his own. 

A smaii section of the i^ral population, the landlords, were well-to-do. 
This class also was dependent on good hai vests, but was able to resist the 
pressures of the political administration. Thesi included survivors of the 
“gentry” claes under the Ccnfucian system, augmented by peasants who 
had succeeded in raising their living standards through effort and chance. 
Usurer., and owners of pawnshops also were considered members of thus 
class. The “gentry” had no political philosophy except holding their 
economic position. 

Another social group was the military. The military, as a power group, 
date only from 1911. Graduates of military academies filled leading posi¬ 
tions in the central government after being military commanders of the 
regional armies. The common factor of this class was its military back¬ 
ground. 

Arouna the large treaty-ports, which were exempt from Chinese terri¬ 
torial jurisdiction, a new Chinese middle class emerged before and during 
the republican period. This class was virtually free from official inter¬ 
ference. The establishments of the members could not be taxed arbi¬ 
trarily and the cities were safe from official exactions. This class was 
divided into two groups: the lower, consisting of storekeepers and retail 
t—der,: with a low social status and standard of living; and the upper, 
consisting of bankers, industrialists, and owners of large trading firms, 
with a higher status and living standard. 

The industrial workers were of miner political importance. Politically 
vocal, however, were the intellectual. They continued the tradition of 
the elite, deciding the political course of the nation. Under the influence 
of Western thought, they were hostile to tradition. The Xuomintang 
officials were a mixture of military leaders, former business leaders, and 
intellectuals. 9 

3. Literacy and education 

Officials in China traditionally had been recruited irom an intellectual 
ei-le whose eligibility to administer at a prefcctual, provincial, or metro¬ 
politan level was determined by an “examination system.” Thus the 
wisdom and knowledge of the classics, the ideas and sayings of the an¬ 
cients, were important in the Chinese way of life. The emphasis on learn¬ 
ing, however, did not lead to the establishment o* a popular educational 
system. The system of education began to change in the 17th century, 
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although scientific activity did not begin until the first years of the Re¬ 
public. The “examination system” was abolished in 19C5. 

The Nationalist movement brought with it a new intellectual and cul¬ 
tural atmosphere, and a renaissance took place, outside the political 
sphere, in the late 1920's. Nevertheless, under the Fuornintang the mass 
of the population remained illiterate. The Nationalist Government at¬ 
tempted to broaden and redefine education from 1927 to 1945 and did 
manage to increase the number and efficiency of schools, colleges, and 
universities. However, war and internal strife retarded the process and 
the percentage of illiterates remained about 80 percent. 

The number of highly educated people “was limited to Western-educated 
intellectuals and a part of the bureaucracy and the urban middle ala? 0 
. . .” The traditional gap between a “small educated upper group an. 
a large mass of uneducated producers still continued in spite of the greater 
diversification of Chinese society in republican times.” 10 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

In the pre-Christian era the Chinese worshipped the spirits of nature 
—of the river, the mountains, the trees, etc. --as well as the spirits of 
their ancestors. The Emperor acted as mediator between these heavenly 
forces and men. Taoism, which taught the mythical power of nature and 
the insigr.ifioar.ee of maiJ, and a Ccr.fucian ethical system, which taught 
the right way of living and the family relationship, formalized the ancient 
beliefs and Institutionalized nature and man as a harmonious whole. 

Buddhism was introduced during the early Christian era. It not only 
assigned man his spiritual place in the natural universe, but also indulged 
in metaphysical speculation on life, death, existence, and consciousness. 
Buddhism breams a bridge between Taoism and Confucianism. The three 
philosophies were greatly modified to harmonize with Chinese tradition 
and blended with each other in such a way as to elimi-iate exclusiveness. 
Because of this it becomes impossible to break down the Chinese popula¬ 
tion on the basis of religion. 

A pre-World War II Buddhist revival led to the founding of several 
Buddhist colleges and institutes to add ta the existing monasteries, youth 
organizations, hospitals, and orphanages. Taoism followed and imitated 
Buddhism in this respect. However, Tacism was loosely organized and 
was on the verge of decay prior to the revolutionary period, Confucianism 
survived the crash of the empire, but existed only within the narrow 
confines of the intellectual world. 

Roman Catholics in post-World War- 11 China numbered over three 
million, 11 and had a number of institutions, including 3 universities and 
288 hospitals. Frotestant churches maintained 13 colleges and 216 hos¬ 
pitals, and had approximately one million baptised followers. 1 * 

C. Government and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

After the fall of the Ch’ir-g dynasty, China was nevci completely 
unified under one centralised authority. Traditionally the country had 
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been divided into semiautonomous provinces, generally administered by 
governors cr viceroys. They were responsible to the Emperor, who was 
the supreme lawmaker. This system preserved internal variations rather 
than creating national unity. After the collapse of the Manchu Empire, 
attempts were made to consolidate all the provinces under a centralized 
government. The Nationalist Party under Chiang Kai-shek secured recog¬ 
nition from minor war lords who accepted the authority of the Nationalist 
Government in the late 1920’s, but it would be inaccurate to conclude that 
at that time the government in Nanking had completed, the work of na¬ 
tional unification, since some areas were still controlled by war lords. 

The constitutional theory embodied in an outline prepared by Sun Yat- 
sen divided the work of “national reconstruct 5 on” into three periods: (1) 
the period of "military government,” in which the Nationalist forces would 
crush resistance to unification; (2) the “tutelage” period, in which the 
government would train the people in their four rights of election, recall, 
referendum, and initiative; and (3) the "constitutional period” whi- r h 
would be the period of constitutional government. By the end of 1928, 
the government was entering the second period, the “tutelage” period. 

Under the new Nationalist Government Organic Law, enacted by Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nanking Government in 1928, the head of state was the Chair¬ 
man, who was also ex-officio commander in chief of the Armed Forces. 
There were 12 to 16 state councilors most of whom were concurrently the 
presidents and vice presidents of the Executive Yuan (Committee), Legis¬ 
lative Yuan, Examination Yuan, and the Control Yuan. The Chairman 
and the presidents and vice presidents of the Yuans were appointed by 
the Executive Committee of the KMT, establishing a direct personal link 
between party and government. The Chairman appoints all other state 
officials—diplomats, envoys, mayors of special cities, etc.—with the con¬ 
currence of the Central Political Committee of the Nationalist Party. 
Chiang Kai-shek was the Chairman of the Nationalist Government. 
‘ .nis lime it [the government] was a more permanent one but it was 
overshadowed by his [Chiang’s] own dictatorial powers.” 13 Chiang 
promulgated laws and issued decrees without the countersignature of the 
Yuan presidents or ministers concerned. He was raised in the Confucian 
tradition and believed that the professional ruling class should be drawn 
from an educated elite. 

The Organic Law continued in force until a provisional constitution was 
adopted in May 1931. The same scheme of government w;^ continued 
under the new law, except that it substantially increased the powers of 
the Chairman of the State Council and provided for the establishment of 
local governments. 

The legal procedure for changing the executive and the legislature in 
the Nationalist Government, according to the Organic Laws, was based or. 
the people’s four “political rights” of election, recall, referendum, and 
initiative. However, the changes which took place within the government 
from 1929 resulted largely from the political pressures of party factions. 
Only two National Congresses were convened between 1924 and 1931. 
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Thus, national direction gravitated around the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang. The calling of a National Congress was post¬ 
poned time and again until it W53 finally decided that it would not be 
convoked until after the war. 

2. Description of political process 
a. Political parties and power groups supporting government 
Political parties in China were different in character and origin 
from parties in Western democracies. Political power in China rested 
with the party that had the strongest military force. A party could 
not exist without an army. The Kuomintang was the oldest patty. Ini¬ 
tially organized by Sun Yat-sen, and collaborating with existing secret 
societies, the KMT was instrumental in the 1911 revolt. It was set up as 
an open political party following the fall of the Ch’ing dynasty in 191 
It took part in a Western-type parliament in 1913, but upon the dissolu¬ 
tion of the parliament in the same year, the party was outlawed. It 
was later reorganized by Sun ;* and in 1923 another reorganization (the 
alliance with CCP members) took place to admit individual memberj of 
the Communist Party and create a unified and disciplined party. Most of 
the southern war lords supported the party. 

There were two distinct factions in the Kuomintang. The left-wing, 
supported strongly by the Communist members of the party, wanted con¬ 
tinued cooperation with the Soviet Union and continued admission of 
Communists within the party ranks, whereas the rightwing element took 
a negative attitude on these two subjects. The two factions were united 
in their hostility toward the "imperialist” Western powers, particularly 
the British. The leftwing controlled the party apparatus until shortly 
before the Nanking government was established in 1928. The tightwing 
had control from 1928 on, but fought a constant struggle to preserve 
itself. 

After the enactment of the Organic Law, the Nationalist Government 
entered the revolutionary stage of political “tutelage.” During this stage 
the control of the government was to remain vested within the party, 
as prescribed by Sun, and directed and supervised by a Central Political 
Cr uncil composed of the members of the State Council (consisting cf the 
Chairman and the State Councilors). This in effect made government 
and party synonymous. 

A number of small parties, or "middle parties,” were organized in the 
1920’s and 1930’s, but they had no mass organization or following. The 
most important were the Young China Party (Y r ?). established in 
France; and the China Democratic Socialist Party *CDSP), established 
on a merged Chinese and Western philosophical foundation with socialist 
orientation. After World War II, when the Nationalist-Communist alli¬ 
ance was dissolved, both the YCP and CDS? sided with the Nationalist 
Government, whereas the other “middle parties” went to the side of the 


* The KMT was reorganized five times during Sun’s lifetime, «<>rh time with a 
change of name. 
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Communists. In the period preceding the final breakup of the alliance, 
a coalition of the above two “middle parties,” the Third Party (also a 
“middle party”), and three national groups formed the China Democratic 
League. The League, officially an organization of the “middle parties,” 
aimed at bringing about a constitutional development by prompting nego¬ 
tiations between the Nationalists and the Communists.” 14 It was official¬ 
ly dissolved in 1947, but actually continued to exist and sided with the 
Communists. 

b. Character of opposition to government and its policies 
Many of the war lords who had established themselves as rulers 
of various provinces after the 1911 revolution refused to unify their area 
under the Kuomintang, The Nationalist Anny made a northern expedi¬ 
tion to break down their resistance and bring them under control. 

However, the government’s greatest opposition came from the Chinese 
Communist Party. From the time the CCP was formally established, in 
Shanghai on July 1,1921, it had an official connection with fhe Comintern 
(Communist International) and became subordinate to it in 1S22, 10 At 
the Second Party Congress in 1922 the Russians decided it would be best 
for the “national bourgeois-democratic revolution” in China if the CCP 
and Sun Yat-sen’s Kuomintang entered into an alliance, or united front. 
The two parties arrived at a compromise (CCP members could individually 
become KMT members), and in October 1923, Mikhail Borodin, a personal 
adviser to Sun, representing the Soviet Government, arrived in Canton. 

The CCP and KMT leftwing suffered several reversals in the period that 
followed. The Soviet Union was undergoing similar reversals in its 
domestic policies (the Trotsky-Bukharin disputes), and tuese greatly 
affected the international policies of the Comintern. Fy 1927 it became 
obvious to the KMT leadership that the Chinese Communist Party was 
challenging the KMT in some areas of eastern China. Ckiang’s army 
marched against the Communists first in Shanghai, then in Hangchow, 
'’inking, and Canton. By February 1928 the remaining CCP members 
of the KMT had been expelled and the Russian advisers evicted from 
Chinese soil. 

Overt opposition also came from ether organizations which were under 
CCP control. Mao Tse-tung’s All-China Peasant Union, for example, at¬ 
tacked the KMT for favoring the landlords and other members of the 
“exploiting” classes. The press was regulated by the Kuomintang, but 
no stringent controls were established. 

3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or chanjing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

Tn 1933 the Nationalist Party decided to establish a People’s Political 
Council composed of both elected and appointed members. This was 
finally set up in 1938. The Council had the power to make recommenda¬ 
tions to the government, organize investigating commutes, and pass on 
foreign and domestic measures of the government in resolutions to be 
enacted into law. However, the Council’s decisions required ratification 
by the Executive Director of the National Party and the President of the 
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Supreme Council of National Defense, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and 
he could also issue emergency decrees and orders having the force of law. 

. . Chiang’s authority was practically unlimited.” 16 He had the au¬ 
thority to change the constitution and make institutional chancres. 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

After the Russians had been expelled in 1928 and China seemed nom¬ 
inally under control of the Nationalist Government, the Western powers 
were willing to negotiate with Nanking. By 1929 unequal treaties which 
had favored the Western powers were revised in part, giving China nlmoot 
complete tariff autonomy in import-export shipping.* Further revision 
of treaties to terminate extraterritorial rights was suspended in 1932 
when attention was directed to Communist and Japanese problems. F' r 
1940 Japan held vast areas in China and created the so-called “Reorga,. 
ized National Government of China.” 

After 1939, most of the nations of the West were too preoccupied with 
fighting Hitler to be concerned with China’s proV-m.s. However, the 
United States was sending aid to China and was training « Chinese Army 
first in India and later in China under the command f General Stilwell. 
In December 1941 China joined the Allies by formally declaring war on 
the Axis Powers. 

Throughout World War II the U.S. Government maintained a close 
political and military relationship with the Nationalist Government. Maj. 
Gen. Patrick J. Hurley was sent to China in 1944 as the President’s per¬ 
sonal envoy to prevent Chiang and the Nationalist Government from 
collapsing, and to work toward closer KMT-CCP relationship for a greater 
war effort. After the war, in 1946, the United States sent Gen. George 
C. Marshall to help Chiang arrive at some cc?rpromise solution to the 
KMT-CCP conflict. In the course of the preliminary negotiations be¬ 
tween the KMT and the CCP, General Marshall made suggestions to effect 
a cease-fire. The negotiations broke down, however, and in 1947 the 
Marshall mission was withdrawn. The U.S. Government became more 
aware that the position of the Nationalist Government was deteriorating, 
and it continued to press Chiang to undertake social, economic, and politi¬ 
cal reforms as the only hope tc turn the tide. Some reforms were carried 
out by Chiang, but, because of the slow pace at which they were intro¬ 
duced and the manner in which they were implemented, they had little 
effect. 

U.S. grants and credits to Nationalist China bet'' °en 1945 and 1949 
totaled just over $2 billion. In 1947, after the Nationalist Government 
had achieved some military successes and territorial gains, Congress au¬ 
thorized almost $1 1/2 billion in aid to Chiang (more than half of it mili¬ 
tary), not including munitions and supplies jpiven unde’’ surplus i-roperty 
arrangements. 17 


* Unequal trestle? were not completely abrogated until 1943, when SSno-American 
and Sino-British treaties were signed on the basis of equality. Unequal treaties with 
many other countries were nullified by the war. 
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Soviet policy toward the Nationalist Government of China was ambigu¬ 
ous and appeared to have been maintoined at two levels: the official level, 
where the Russians continued formal diplomatic relations with the KMT, 
“the sworn enemy of the Communists in China;” and the operational 
level, where the Soviet attitude was cynical and incapable of being unuer- 
stood. 

As late as 1949, the Soviet ambassador in China continued to negotiate with 
the National Government over important economic and transportation conces¬ 
sions in Sinkiang, apparently with a view to obtain for Russia a special posi¬ 
tion in the Province during the very months when the Chinese Communist 
armies were driving rapidly into the northwest 1 * 

5. The role if military and police powers 

The Department of Police Administration was under the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Interior within the Executive Board of the Nationalist 
Government. The police had various functions, of which the most impor¬ 
tant were: the establishment and distribution cl police static.;suppres¬ 
sion in banditry; suppression of dangerous articles; punishment of police 
offenders; and organization of special police and militia. The maintenance 
of power was always a problem for the KMT “and the police played an 
important role in this objective.” After 1928, the Blue Shirts, a terroris¬ 
tic secret police organization numbering over 300,000, had a police network 
reaching to all parts of China, and had the task of eliminating KMT 
opposition and suppressing radical deviates. 1 * Most of the provinces had 
their own local police organizations. 

The Nationalist Army, which was under the tutorship of the chief 
Russian military adviser. General BlOcher (Galen), ard later advised by 
some members of the German general staff, had been organized primarily 
to force the northern war lords to accept the authority of the Nationalist 
Government. At the beginning the army, under the control of Chiang, 
was very successful, largely because an extensive propaganda campaign 
v ^ conducted among the peasants in advance of military movements. 
The propaganda campaigns won peasant recruits for the Nationalist Army 
and caused defections from the ranks of the war lords. These tactics 
bore a striking resemblance to those used later by Mao Tse-tung against 
Chiang. 

Chiang never controlled all the troops representing the Nationalist 
Army. When war lords consented to join forces with Chiang and the 
Nationalist Government, they usually retained control of tl.-ir armies. 
Theoretically these were under Chiang’s command, but his orders to the 
war lords were not always obeyed and uncoordinated military operations 
resulted. The Nationalist Army was also used to combat the “subversive" 
activities of “heretic” armies. Thus, in November 1980, Chiang’s Na¬ 
tionalist Government at Nanking began a series of “extermination drives” 
against Mao’s Central Soviet Area. In July 1931, .mring the third 
campaign, there were “300,000 troops under the personal supervision of 
Chiang,” and in the fourth campaign in June 1932, Chiang had a reported 
total of 600,000 troops. 20 
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D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 
China's history records many rebellions and insurrection- To the 
Chinese, such occurrences indicated corrupt and inefficient rule. It 
seemed natural to them, therefore, that corruption and inefficiency be 
met with rebellion. The Manchu Empire, in its declining years, was faced 
with the Taiping Rebellion from 1850 to 1864; the Nien Fei Rebellion 
from 1853 to 1868; the Miar. Rebellion in Kweichow from 1855 io 1881; 
the Yunnan Rebellion from 1855 to 1873; the Mahometan rebellions in 
Shansi from 1868 to 1870, Kansu from 1862 to 1873, and Sinkiang from 
1862 to 1878; and the revolution of 1911 which led to the eventual esta’ 
lishment of the Nationalist Government.’ 1 ' 

Under the new republican government after 1912, China experienced 
3ome political stability, but shortly afterwards was faced with personal 
power struggles and the rule of war lords in some ot the provinces. Con¬ 
ditions under Sun Yat-sm changed little, and the situation under Chiang 
led one author to write: 

There was never a time in the nistoiy of the Nationalist-Government when 
a situation prevailed which might be termed loosely as “normal.” The coun¬ 
try, under the Nationalist Government was continually in a state of emer¬ 
gency or in the process of development and change. There was never a time 
when the government organization was stabilized and functioning under a 
well-defined system. The brief period following the establishment of the gov¬ 
ernment Li 1927 and prior to the outbreak of hostilities with Japan in 1937 
was a period of many problems and crises. By 1931 the Chinese government 
was concerned with the undeclared war with Japan over the invasion and con¬ 
quest of Manchuria. Following this there was tro"M« with the Communists 
in the south until the latter made their famous “Long March” to Yenan. By 
1937 China was at war with Japan. Following the end of World War II, -he 
Nationalist Government was again occupied with the Communist problem, a 
matter which had only simmered during a long and uneasy truce. During 
this period there necessarily was little stability. Government organs were 
under continual revision and change due to changing circumstances.* 1 

Communist elements were not the sole target of the rightwing Kuomin- 
tang after 1928. Chiang continually had to protect his leadership from 
war lords in Szechwan and v unnan who were interested only in maintain¬ 
ing personal kingdoms, and opposing groups who attempted to set up rival 
regimes. For a few years in the 1930’s, the Nationalist Government 
showed considerable vigor. Many Communist-coni'‘oiled soviets were 
taken and several rebellious “People’s Governments ‘ lasted less than 2 
months. 

Chiang also put great effort into suppressing liberal elements that 
advocated social and political reform, especially after 1945. A* zests of 
laboi; leaders, university students, and other intellectuals who were sus¬ 
pected of not adhering to the KMT party line spread fear and bad feeling 
throughout China. The scholar class was driven further toward radical¬ 
ism, or at least weakened. Instead of trying to unite the groups that 

* See General Discussion of Far East, pp. 429-444. 
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had supported the national revolution of Sun Yat-sen and the anti- 
Japanese United Front, KMT through its repressive measures alienated 
the groups and parties of the left and center and drove them into irrevo¬ 
cable opposition. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

The traditional restrictions on land concentration had been swept 
away, primarily by the impact of Western ideas and the resultant disinte¬ 
gration of the Confucian system. Western concepts of private property, 
individualism, and machine-made mrr'^ndise, as well as the extinction 
of the village industries, weakened the economic position of the Chinese 
peasantry considerably. Landlordism expanded when agrarian profits 
were used to buy up more land. According to some estimates, 5 percent 
of the population owned 50 percent of the cultivated land prior to World 
War II Government credit under the Nationalists was seldom available 
to the small-scale cultivator, and when he was in need of emergency loans, 
pawnshop interest rates soared and land rentals were increased. “. , , 
his very misery became the basis for enrichment of others who had cash 
incomes and money to invest, notably of rent collectors, merchants, money 
lenders, and officials.” 23 The poverty of the peasants was widespread; 
and under the Nationalist Government there was no significant reform of 
land tenure, no alleviation of taxation, no reduction of rent, and no curbing 
of usury. 

Little was done in economic reform by the Nationalist Government after 
1937. The KMT failed to take advantage of the patriotic surge of the 
early war period to carry out reforms. At that time it might have been 
able to overcome the opposition of groups which had a vested interest in 
maintaining the status quo. Japan by that time had gained control of 
Manchuria and many of the northern ports. The Kuomintang tried to 
make its wartime national economy self-sufficient to meet the needs of the 
people in the interior, at the same time attempting to sustain the war 
with some outside aid. 

In 1945 China found itself in a deplorable economic situat ion. Not only 
were 70 p-:icent of the people living at a bare subsistence level, but the 
war had reduced the weak middle classes to a poverty almost indistinguish¬ 
able from that of the peasants. Wartime production failed to keep up 
with consumer demands, and the resulting scarcity of goods, coupled with 
the overissue of currency, fed a spiraling inflation. The high cost of food 
and other available essentials caused great hardship to mill • •ns of city 
and white collar workers. Savings were wiped out. 24 

3. Social tensions 

Western concepts were also instrumental in changing the whole pat- 
f.e.ii of the traditional Chinese social order. The Western impact was ail 
'he greater because it came at a time, late in the Ch’ing dynasty, when 
t..e Chinese society was already well on the decline. It helped to destroy 
Chinese self-confidence and contentment with the traditional way of 
doing things. The ancient social groups—family, clan, and villages- 
which helped to fill the needs of individuals, changed in character along 
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trith the central authority that the dynasty represented. All these social 
Hfcups which were symbols of individual security were weakened by the 
1930’s and nothing had developed to take their place. 

The Kuomintang was tied to its own history and to a social system that 
was both ancient and in the process of decay. II attempts to fix the 
revolution and to “stabilize society” without first laying out the proper 
foundation. 

The attempt to modernize China without interfering with the land systtm, the 
endeavor to fit some rags of Confucian doctrine to a party dictatorship, which 
itself was supposed to be temporary, to deny the practice of democracy and 
still pretend to be preparing the people for it. to proclaim and teach national¬ 
ism, and yield to the national enemy, this medley of contradictions could not 
form a coherent policy which would win mass support. 55 

The peasants, who might have hoped in 1911 that the revolution wo u .i 
bring a change for the better, were frustrated in their efforts to improve 
their economic and social status. There was no strong national govern¬ 
ment to institute local reform. And the local gentry, or. whom Chiang 
relied for support, prompted by their private interests, used their influence 
in the Nationalist Government to prevent renovation. Thus, there was no 
local order which could meet the emerging aspirations of the peasants 
and provide an opportunity for satisfying their needs. Looking for the 
security lost in the reshuffling of the ancient social system, the peasants 
were attracted by Communist appeals and were turned against the 
Kuomintang. 

Feasant animosity toward the new social classes which supported the 
Nationalist Government grew to a point where revolution was a constant 
threat. Landlords and money lenders failed to soften their demands. 
When the war with Japan broke out, military '’•mscription brought large 
segments of the peasant population into direct contact with Nationalist 
Army officers who were often cruel and inconsiderate. These officers 
tended to support the propertied landlord-merchant groups. In some 
instances troops were required to work on projects unconnected with the 
war effort for the benefit of officers and landlords. 

Traditionally, the military had never been held in high esteem. Ten¬ 
sions were generated because of methods of recruitment which forced the 
poorer peasants to provide recruits for military units without orderly or 
just procedures. Also, the attitude of military men toward the local 
population created resentment. Military units were often arbitrary in 
requisitioning supplies and quarters. Looting was vot uncommon. One 
of the appeals of communism was that the Communist officers made a 
special effort to create a different image of their own armed forces. Their 
troops were better disciplined and attempted avoid any act that might 
antagonize peasants or villagers. 

Historically, the intellectuals tended to offer allegiance to the existing 
order. If this order alienated the intellectual.-, and was challenged and 
overthrown, as was the Ch’ing dynasty in 1911, the intellectuals would 
transfer their allegiance to the new rulers. However, after lull, the new 
rulers failed to utilize adequately the mental resources of the intellec- 
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tual class. Throughout most of the revolution the intellectuals were torn 
between foreign ideas that concentrated on commerce and industrializa¬ 
tion, and a discredited Chinese way of life against which they rebelled. 
The Communists continued to direct appeals toward the intellectuals, and 
shortly before the Communist takeover, the intellectuals were assured •-*. :t 
they would have a place in the now regime. 

4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 
The Nationalist Government fully recognized the weaknesses it had 
inherited from the old order. Its basic policy, therefore, was directed 
toward synthesizing the traditional way of life and the new Western ideas. 
The national and provincial governments were modernized; however, little 
was done to renovate the lower administrative levels. The constant threat 
of communism and the continuous pressure from Japan encouraged the 
Nationalist Government to stress administration from above; local prob¬ 
lems we»*e regarded with indifference, and local initiative was not mobi¬ 
lized to support Nationalist objectives. The Kuomintang thus relied pri¬ 
marily on the support of the new social classes which controlled..the 
nation’s wealth rather than on the lower classes which made up the bulk 
of the population. 

In the late 1030’s some elements of the KMT recognized that Com¬ 
munist appeals to form a united front against the Japanese should not 
remain unheeded. Divided, the Chinese were defenseless. However, 
during World War II, Chiang continued to ignore the demands of the 
liberals and the advice of American Ambassador Clarence E. Gauss and 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, who was accused by KMT officials of intrigue 
and undermining Chinese sovereignty. Chiang insisted that any compro¬ 
mise with the CCP would have impeded or ended effective national unity, 
which was necessary for substantial political and economic reform. Com¬ 
promise, Chiang felt, would not only have meant abandoning the revolu¬ 
tionary principles of national unification laid down by Sun Yat-sen, but 
-old have opened a potential channel for Russian encroachment. 
Chiang alienated large segments of China’s educated classes. The loy¬ 
alty of his own armies became questionable after World War II. Voices 
of criticism became louder from within the Kuomintang, but they went 
unheeded. By the end of the war Chiang had lost the support of his own 
people, and the Chinese Communists proved able to “exploit decisively 
the relative military and political weakness of the post-1945 Nationalist 
structure.” 28 

IH. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 
A. Actors in the Revolution 
1. The Revolutionary leadership 

The revolutionary elite were a well-disciplined .group of Communists 
with a “respectable” educational background. Of the top 13, only two 
had less than a middle or normal school education. Three had formal 
military training. All of the 13 came from densely populated rarai 
areas having revolutionary traditions and relatively high cultural levels. 
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Eight of them are known to have received some form of training in the 
U.S.S.R. 27 

The leaders were rot of poor backgrounds by Chinese standards. They 
did not become revolutionaries to improve their own lots; instead they 
knowingly submitted themselves to hardship, hazard, and r; certainty. 
They became revolutionaries to direct China on a path they felt would be 
more desirable. Compared to the Western powers, China was political¬ 
ly, militarily, economically, and socially backward; and the revolutionary 
leaders sought solutions to these problems. 8 ® 

The characteristics and backgrounds of the top four revolutionary 
leaders were varied. Mao Tse-tung, the son of a peasant, was an assist¬ 
ant librarian at Peking National University in 1913 when he was intro¬ 
duced to Marxism. His interest in politics increased, and as he becan. 
more radical, he took a direct role in political agitation and organization. 
He attended the foundation meeting of the Chinese Communist Party 
and received important posts in party work. 'While recovering from 
illness in Hunan in 1925-26, he formed peasant unions, which he later 
described a3 the “nucleus of the great peasant movement.” 29 His 
ideas concerning the importance of the peasants in the Chinese revolution 
were at first rejected by the Central Executive Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party. Mao nevertheless organized “peasant-worker revolutionary 
armies” and incited the peasants to uprisings. He was dismissed from 
the Politburo and placed on probation for his independent actions. Be¬ 
tween 1927 and 1934, he gradually rose within the party leadership and, 
at 42, in January 1935, he was elected Chairman of the Central Commit¬ 
tee. He has retained the party leadership to the present. 

Chou En-lai, whose father was a mandarin and a Manchu official, re¬ 
ceived his education at Nankai Middle School and Nankai University. lie 
helped organize the Chinese Communist Party branch in Paris while 
traveling and studying abroad. When he returned to China in 1924, as 
a well-known revolutionary leader (he had participated in several rebel¬ 
lions prior to his travels), he was made Chief of the Political Department 
at the Whampoa Academy, then directed by Chiang Kai-Shek. Chou 
became a fugitive in 1927, and in 1931, at the age of 33, he received an 
appointment as Political Commissar to the Commander in Chief of the 
Red Army, Chu Teh. After the Communist forces arrived in Shensi fol¬ 
lowing the “Long March,” lie was put in charge of foreign affairs ; end 
when the Chinese People’s Republic was established, he became Premier 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Chu Teh, also son of a peasant, became a militarist and accumulated 
wealth. He studied in a military academy in Yunnan. While studying 
military science in Berlin in 1922, he abandoned his riches and joined the 


* Lindsay (Michael Lindsay, “Mao Tse-tung,” The Atlantic, December 1959, 56-59). 
states that Mao did not attempt tJ modify Marxist theory to fit his practice. Mao 
had a firm conviction that the peasants could realize their true interests only by 
“serving the working class and becoming part of it.” The peasants were a means 
to serve the cause of revolution. 
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Communist Party. He was expelled from school in Germany for taking 
part in a student demonstration. After his return to China he was ap¬ 
pointed Chief of the Bureau of Public Safety I^anchang, where he also 
instructed a regiment of cadets. Chu joined Mao in the Chingkang moun¬ 
tains in April 1928, and became a Red Army commander, with Mao sen mg 
as his party commissar. 

Lin Shao-ch’i, the son of a wealthy peasant, was a member of the 
so-called “returned students group” of young Chinese Bolsheviks who 
had studied in Moscow. Although less in the limelight than Mao, Chou, 
or Chu before the early 1840’s, Lin played an important role in trade union 
activities and underground work. He was the author of the 1945 party 
constitution and has since become one of the leading theoreticians. 

2. The revolutionary following 

Mao insisted that the peasants, and not the practically non-existent 
“proletariat,” were the key to the Chinese revolution. Between 1927 and 
1937, the Communist movement developed from a workers’ party infc an 
agrarian revolutionary party, incorporating the support of the embittered 
peasant population. The rallying cry was land reform. 

After 1937 the CCP recruited many of the liberal elements, including 
large numbers of students, workers, and intellectuals. Many doctors and 
lawyers who had supported the KMT went over to the Communist side. 
These intellectuals were fearful of the Communists, but they wanted a 
regime that would offer them democratic values and the KMT had not 
done so. Communist promises won them over, or, at least, kept them 
from active opposition. 80 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

1. Internal organization 

The organization of the revolutionary effort was that of the Chinese 
Communist Party. During its rise to power, the parly’s organizational 
structure changed considerably to fit the prevailing conditions. In 1927, 
; ,e party was outlawed, and Communist bases were threatened by KMT 
attacks. In 1934, the Communist military force was defeated and lost its 
base in Kiangsi. u In 1937 the Communist organization formed a united 
front with the KMT, while gradually extending its rural operational 
bases, where it executed its land policy and carried out nationwide propa¬ 
ganda against the KMT. The large rural areas which were under Com¬ 
munist control by 1945 afforded the party strong bases of operation. 

Another point to consider is the theoretical change which .resulted from 
Mao Tse-tung’s "revelations” in 1925-26. From that point, to Mao at 
least, the revolution was no longer to be an urban revolution of the 
workers, but rather a rural revolution of the peasants. Mao’s peasant 
movement had been regarded by the Comintern and the Chinese Com¬ 
munist leaders “only as a peasant war supporting urban revolution.” *’* 

* The development of the role of the peasantry is one of the basic principles of the 
Communist revolutionary strategy in China. This can also bo checked in Peter S, K. 
Tang's, "Stalin’s Hole in the Communist Victory in China,” American Slavic and 
East European Review, XIII, (October 1954), 375-388. 
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But communism in the cities waned under KMT attack, and by 1931 the 
strategy had proved a failure. Mao then became the dominant force and 
his peasants the protagonists of the revolution. 

The period of the Kiangsi Soviet or the Chinese Soviet Republic, from 
1931 to 1934, could therefore be regarded as the first success'.*’ attempt 
to establish a form for the exercise of political authority by the Com¬ 
munist Party in order to implement its major revolutionary strategies. 
The Chinese Soviet Republic proclaimed in November 1931 “was officially 
designated a ‘democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry,' 
according to Lenin’s formula cf l&Oo.” 33 There was, however, no sem¬ 
blance of democracy, and lacking the workers, it was hardly a coalition of 
workers and peasants. 

The 1931 Constitution of the [Chinese] Soviet Republic vested powr 
in the All-China Congress of Soviets of Workers’, Peasants', and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. The Central Executive Committee appointed a Council of Peo¬ 
ple’s Commissars to conduct government;;: affairs, and retained supreme 
power between congresses. Radical land reforms ww*, passed by '-he 
First All-China Soviet Congress in 1931. 

Within the stabilized areas of Communist occupation, after the “Long 
March,” a hierarchy of “soviets” was created. 33 The village soviet was 
the smallest unit; above it were the district soviets, the county soviets, 
the provincial and central soviets. Each soviet elected officials to the 
soviet at the next higher level. 

Under the soviet system, various committees were appointed to per¬ 
form specific duties. The most important committee was the revolution- 
aiy committee, usually elected at a mass meeting. This committee gov¬ 
erned an area after it was occupied by the Red Army* and worked in 
close cooperation with the Communist Parly. There were also commit¬ 
tees for education, political training, military training, land, public health 
and welfare, partisan training, enlargement of the Red Arm 7 , and many 
other functions. 

The Central Committee of the KMT adopted a truce proposal made by the 
Communists in February 1937, designed to combine the KMT forces and 
tkr Communist forces in the war against the Japanese. Chiang accepted 
the Communist proposal in September 1937. To redesign the revolution¬ 
ary organization under the United Front alliance, the Communists under¬ 
took to abolish the party's particular soviet government and to suspend 
land distribution and confiscation. The party also abolished the Red Army 
and placed it under the supreme strategic direction of t' o Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment. The party and the army remained intact under a "national 
defense government” incorporating pro-KMT officials, pro-Communist 
officials, and neutral officials. During the “Yenan” period, as it is called, 
the struggle for power between the KMT and the Communist* continued, 
but the appearance of a unified effort against the Japanese was maintained. 


* Intensified propaganda in Nationaiist-heirt territory generally preceded the Bed 
Army occupation, after which the revolutionary committee was established. 
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In 1945 a new constitution of the Chinece Communist Party established 
various principal organs of its hierarchy—a Congress of the Party, a Party 
Committee, and a Conference of Party Representatives at the national, 
provincial, border region, local, municipal, urban, and rural levels. Fac¬ 
tories, mines, villages, enterprises, army companies, public organiza^ms, 
and schools had Plenary Party Meetings, Party Cell Committees, and con¬ 
ferences of Party Cell Representatives. The Central Committee, which 
was the highest authority, elected the members of the Central Secre¬ 
tariat to attend to daily administrative duties. The Secretariat also 
directed and supervised the work of the various specialized agencies und*r 
the Central Committee. The Secretariat had its counterparts In the iower 
party organizations at all levels. Orders flowed in a direct line from the 
Central Committee to the cells below. The new constitution increased 
centralization of power, gave greater weight io rural aiv*s, and put more 
emphasis on “intraparty democracy.” 34 

The Red Army, referred to as the military arm of the party, built its 
strength on peasant recruits and captured arms and arnr-r,-IH011. The 
close relationship between the army and the Communist Party Hierarchy 
made the army “politically conscious.” Commanders successfully fused 
the art of civil administration and political propaganda with conventional 
military arts. 

Supreme command of the army was vested in the Communist Military 
Council, consisting of a Chairman, who was also Chairman of the CCP 
(Mao Tse-tung), a Vice Chairman (Chu Teh), a second Vice Chairman, a 
Chief of Staff, the Chiefs of the General Staff, the Inspector General and 
his two deputies. Political commissars represented the party at all levels 
All commanders and leaders were trained to fight and act independently. 
Thus, decentralization became possible when necessary, while the ma¬ 
chinery for centralized coirmand remained intact. 

The Red Army consisted of irregular and regular forces. The irregular 
forces included the Self-Preservation Corps and the Mil.cia, and were 
collectively called the People’s Armed Forces. These : *>’c:alized in the 
production and use of hand grenades and land mines, transportation and 
communication, and reconnaissance. Both forces we: • org .nized into 
battalions, companies, platoons, and squads. Squads and platoons were 
formed in the villages, the lowest organizational bases. Squads consisted 
of 5 to 15 men, and two or more squads formed a platoon. Two or more 
platoons formed a company, and the company was based nn the town¬ 
ship. The battalion was based on a rural district and s_. Tried of two 
or more companies. The battalion was the highest operational unit of the 
People’s Armed Forces. Irregular units were also organized according to 
age and sex. Some women, for example, were organized into the 
'^/omen’s Vrnguard,” and some children under 16 were organized into 
“Anti-Japanese Youth Corps” and “Mending and Cleaning Units.” By 
1945 the irregular troops numbered two million. 35 

The regular forces ™ r e organized in similar units, except that the divi¬ 
sion was the highest operational unit, and the divisions were grouped 
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into war areas. The activities of the People's Armed Forces were co¬ 
ordinated with those of the regular forces through a chain of command 
which ran from the country to a group of 10 to 12 countries, and then 
to the provincial headquarters and headquarters of the army.. The politi¬ 
cal commissars played an important role in the coordination of c forces. 

Mao started out with 1,000 men. By 1928 the number had increased 
to 11,000. In 1934, going into its fifth major battle against the Nation¬ 
alists, the Red Army consisted of 180,000 troops. Of the 100,000 that 
started on the “Long March,” fewer than 20,000 reached Shensi.’ 6 By 
1945 the P.ed Army had increased to 1 mPlion regular troops. 37 "Com¬ 
munist strength, built mainly on KMT surrenders, had risen to over 
1,600,000” by early 1949. M 

2. External organisation 

The organization of the revolutionary effort remained wit! 
frontiers of China. However, the Chinese Communists did receive son.e 
support from the Soviet Union. 

According to A. Doak Barnett, the “relationship;! which developed be 
tween the Chinese Communists and Moscow during the 19,'J0’s and 1940 e 
up to the end of World War II are still obscure hi many respects. How¬ 
ever, there is no definite evidence that Moscow seriously Attempted to 
intervene in the internal politics of the Chinese Communists, who were 
then isolated in remote rural areas.” The Communist expansion in north¬ 
west China during the war had “no significant outside material support.” 
Mao developed his own revolutionary strength. 3 ® During the period from 
1945 to 1949, the Communist forces received “indirect” military aid in 
captured Japanese war material from the Soviet Union in Manchuria, 
which had “an important and direct effect on the situation in China and 
helped the Communists substantially in building U yj tiiCll* strength.” How¬ 
ever, the Soviet Union continued diplomatic relations with the Nationalist 
Government during this period, “and even though the Communist victory 
in the Chinese civil war was clearly imminent, they negotiated with the 
Nationalists throughout 1949 to secure special Soviet economic rights in 
Sinkiang.” 40 Stalin's ambition was more Russian than Communist. 

Ine extent of the support received from Chinese nationals on foreign 
soil is also obscure. “Although both the Chinese Nationalists and the 
Communists have competed actively for control of the Overseas Chinese, 
neither side has won a total victory. The Overseas Chinese are highly 
opportunistic and have shifted their political loyalties several times in 
response to changSg situations and pressures.” Overseas Chinese 
sentiment for the Communists is “pro-Peking” rather than “pro-Com- 
munist,” since ideology is frequently “not basic in determining their 
political orientation.” 41 


C. Goals of the Revolution 


1. Concrete political aims of revolutionary Itaders 
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made clear prior to and during the period of the Xiangsi Soviet, was to 
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establish a socialist society by expanding Communist control over all areas 
of China, forming soviets in the controlled areas, and organizing all soviets 
under one central authority through a Congress of Soviets with its execu¬ 
tive committee, “supported and defended by a unified Red Army-” 42 

During the “United Front,” Mao’s basic aims did not change. “::e 
CCP will never forego its socialist and Communist ideals,” said Mao, 
“which will be realized by the transition from the bourgeois-democratic 
stage of the revolution.” 43 The Communists, according to Mao, were 
leading an armed Chinese people in a fight against feudalism and dictator¬ 
ship toward independence and democracy. 

2. Social and economic goals of leadership and following 

The basic social and economic goals included independence from 
illegitimate foreign interests, increase of production at all economic levels, 
and increase in consumption for the millions of Chinese. The Communist 
regime also wanted to free the Chinese from their obligations to land¬ 
lords, usurers, and tax collectors, which would dve the people more time 
for creative activity and would raise the cultural level of the whole 
population. 

The revolutionary leadership’s specific social and economic goals were 
publicized in a number of documents. According to the 1931 Constitution 
of the Soviet Republic, the regime wanted “to improve thoroughly the 
living conditions of the working class, to pass labor legislation, to intro¬ 
duce an 8-hour working day, to fix a minimum wage, and to institute 
social insurance and state assistance to the unemployed as well as to 
grant the workers the right to supervise production.” For the peasant 
the legible from the outset wanted to confiscate the land of ail landlords 
and redistribute it “among the poor and middle peasants, with a view to 
ultimate nationalization of land.” During the Yenan period, however, 
the regime suspended land confiscation, bn! insisted on rent reduction in 
its areas. Burdensome taxes were to be abolished and a progressive tax 
-vas to replace miscellaneous levies. And above all the regime wanted to 
free itself from “capitalist” and “imperialist” domination. 44 

D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

1. Methods for weakening existing authority and countermeasures 
by government 

Mao’s military philosophy was drawn from several sources but pri¬ 
marily from the Chinese military philosopher Sun Tzu (500 B.C.). Other 
sources were his practical experience, both inside and outside the Kuomin- 
tang, and his conclusion that the key to revolutionary success lay with the 
masses. 45 The primary concern cf thi3 study is Mao’s 1927-45 guerrilla 
warfare, and the conventional warfare of the 1946-49 period. The 
Kremlin-directed strategy of the 1921-26 period did not contain Mao’s 
philosophy of revolution as did that of 1946-49, and is, therefore, ex¬ 
cluded from this discussion. 

Mao Tse-tung already had an established organization in Hunan Prov¬ 
ince when the Kuomintang outlawed the Communist Party in 1927. He 
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created his first armed guerrilla force out of a handful of Nationalist 
fugitives and trained peasants from the Peasant Unions he had estab¬ 
lished prior to 1927. Based in the mountain villages, the small bands 
first conducted propaganda campaigns to win the support of the local 
peasants. Mao felt confident of victory, for he knew the “noeiis and the 
hopes of the masses.” The attractive offer of “land to those who till it” 
enticed large numbers of peasants and Nationalist peasant soldiers to the 
Communist camp. 

In this period Mao drew heavily upon the enemy's manpower and 
weapons, strengthening his forces while weakening the Nationalist forces. 
As the Nationalist Army penetrated Communist territory, the Red Army 
would concentrate its forces to attack isolated and weaker units of the 
Nationalists, destroying them whenever possible. They avoided givi 
battle to stronger Nationalist formations and succeeded in preserving 
their own strength. Thus, in 1927, Mao’s units not only surprised and 
defeated a division of Nationalist troops, but also captured men. recruited 
many of them into the Red Army, ami captured weapons and supplies. 
This strategy has been referred to by military writers as “parasitic canni¬ 
balism.” Red forces defended and strengthened themselves by defeating 
and sapping the strength of the enemy forces. 15 By 1931, Mao had suc¬ 
ceeded in expanding and connecting the areas (soviets) under Communist 
control, and formally established the first Chinese Soviet Republic. 

In countering the Red Army, the National Army, under Chiung’s com¬ 
mand, stepped up its anti-Communist campaign with a scries of “exter¬ 
mination drives,” which did not succeed in wiping out the Communists. 
The Nationalist forces failed to capture Mao’s vital bases, although he was 
forced to move them again and again. Mao defended his Republic suc¬ 
cessfully against four of Chung's drives, which started in December 1930. 
However, the “Fifth Anti-Communist Campaign” in 1934 forced him to 
abandon Kiangsi and make a strategic retreat into northwest China. 

In this campaign, Chiang mustered close to one million troops, more 
than half of them experienced in warfare. Gen. Hans von Secckt of the 
German High Command became one of Chiang’s military advisers. Adopt¬ 
ing a new strategy, Chiang first surrounded the soviet area in an attempt 
to blockade and finally exhaust the Reds. The “great wall” built around 
the soviets gradually moved inwards, in an attempt to crush the Red 
Army in a “vise.” The fifth campaign was nevertheless inconclusive; it 
failed to destroy the main body of the Red Army. 

While Mao and other Communist leaders were ealavilshing soviets in 
Southern China in the early 1930’s, Red soviets and their armies appeared 
in other scattered areas of China. The largest of these was established 
in the central Yangtze Valley and embraced a population of over two mil¬ 
lion people. Foundations were already being laid in Shensi and other 
northwest provinces for what later became the new headquarters for 
Communist forces. The final destination of the Red Army after it broke 
through the encircling Nationalist Army was not then known <iad was not 
decided upon until a few months before the end of the journey. 
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The Red Army was divided into three major forces in Szechuan Province 
during the “Long March” in 1935. Chiang’s pursuing troops succeeded in 
driving a wedge between two segments 3f the Red Army, and this sepa¬ 
ration was completed during the summer of 1935, when one of the rising 
rivers of Szechuan became impassable. Mao and Chou En-Jai led one of 
the major forces to Shensi. The other two major forces, one under* the 
command of Chu Teh, remained in Szechuan. The three forces were 
consolidated in 1936. 47 

In Shensi, the Chinese Soviet government reestablished itself and 
brought the area under Communist control. New radical reforms, social 
and economic, were instituted. These included changes in marriage and 
family relationships, education, civil law, agriculture, and scores of other 
activities where civil rights and duties needed to be defined. Administra¬ 
tive agencies were established not only within the party hierarchy, but 
also among the numerous non-Communist peasants. Both political and 
military training became compulsory. 

Following Mao’s arrival in Yenan in October 1935, a shift in scrategy 
took place. Instead of placing sole reliance on military force, the Com¬ 
munists initiated what is referred to as the strategy of “psychological 
disintegration.” Agitators aroused the masses through propaganda con¬ 
ducted on a “person-to-person” basis, and force was used only when 
necessary. The next step was to organize these aroused masses, which 
also included defectors from the Nationalist camp, into a well-trained 
peasant army. In this manner, not only did the Communists expand their 
control, but they proceeded to "disintegrate the enemy, dissolve his loyal¬ 
ties, destroy his organizations, and demoralize, confuse, and reduce him 
to general ineffectiveness.” 48 

With their reputation preceding them as they advanced, the Communists 
worked within the “framswork of fear.” Uncertainty and insecurity made 
the Chinese people more receptive to propaganda. Fear was dispelled, 
^wever, by the initially decent behavior of the Reds, which caught the 
peasants by surprise and made them even more open to Communist in¬ 
fluence. Local leaders, under Communist control, aided in completely 
mobilizing the people and establishing Communist bases. From these 
bases guerrilla warfare could be developed and maintained for long pe¬ 
riods. Mao waged a psychological-ideological battle against the vulnerable 
points of his enemy, and the technically and militarily trained Nationalists 
were ill-prepared for this type of warfare, 4 * 

The psychological-ideological battle was also carried on wit un the ranks 
of the Communists themselves. The “Long March,” for example, was 
described by Mao as being a march against the Japanese rather than a 
retreat from the Nationalist Army. This deception was strengthened by 
Jaao’s earlier declaration of war against Japan, and the Japanese attack 
on China became a useful tool in Mao’s propaganda campaign. From 
Kiangsi to Shensi, the morale of the Red soldiers was kept at a peak by 
the belief that they were marching “to meet imperialist invaders.” 

In Shensi the propaganda reached down to elementary school level; 
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young children who were learning their characters also learned to glorify 
the Red soldiers. For adults, theaters staged dramas depicting National¬ 
ists, capitalists, imperialists, and Japanese as grotesque and bloodthirsty 
enemies of the Chinese people. These melodramas, rallies, and meetings 
kept the soviet citizens constantly fighting for the Communis: ^ause in a 
“hate campaign” that was apparently very successful. 

During the anti-Japanese United Front, from 1937 to 1945, the war of 
resistance was carried out on two fronts: ths first, or “regular” front, 
engaged Chinese troops under Nationalist command in positional warfare; 
the second front engaged small units of the Communist Army in guerrilla 
and mobile warfare behind Japanese lines, complicated in some areas by 
fighting with KMT guerrillas. Aside from a notable victory at Taierh''- 
huang, “Chinese forces on the regular front were passive, holding . 
avoiding advancing Japanese columns when they struck.” The second 
fro?!t, on the other hand, “was constantly active, with even the smallest 
Chinese units constantly raiding Japanese garrisons nearest them." '’ 0 
Mao, over the war years, succeeded in seizing and holding the countryside 
over a wide area, while evading a frontal showdown with the Japanese in 
which his forces might have been destroyed. This was a major factor in 
the successful Communist expansion between 1937 and 1945. 

The main “objective of the Chinese Communist Party throughout the 
war was the pursuit of power in China.” All the propaganda which was 
designed to appeal to the various Chinese classes, the “limited character” 
of Communist military operations against Japanese forces, the consoli¬ 
dation of control in Communist-held areas, and the type of policies insti¬ 
tuted in these areas, the hardening of “dictatorial discipline within the 
Communist Party itself” were all directed toward this “overriding tactical 
objective. And, by the close of World War II, [the Communists] had 
succeeded in laying the foundations for later achievement of this ob¬ 
jective.” 61 

In August 1945 the Japanese surrendered. Afterward, the Communists 
followed two parallel courses: negotiations at Chungking; and, in the 
entire country, a struggle for position in which Chu Teh, the commander 
ot the 18th Army Group, rushed his troops into cities which were formerly 
under Japanese occupation and suxrounded by Communist-held country¬ 
side, ignoring Chiang’s command to await further orders. Although the 
Chinese civil war did not officially begin until july 1846, large-scale fight¬ 
ing between Communist and KMT forces had been going on in Manchuria 
since the Japanese surrender; and elsewhere sporadic clashes never 
ceased. 

In the first stage of the civil war the Red Army avoided head-on en¬ 
counters. The Kuomintang’s objective was tc regain control rf Man¬ 
churia, the large cities, and the railroads. The Communist plan was to 
retreat and attack only at the opportune time. “The major objective is 
the annihilation of the enemy’s fighting strength, and not the holding or 
taking of cities and places. The holding or taking of cities ana places is 
the result of the annihilation of the enemy s fighting strengtn . . 62 
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Thus, in 1946, the Kuomintang offensives were quick and successful. The 
area around Nanking and Shanghai was cleared quickly, and Chiang 
easily captured 165 towns in various provinces, including Kaigan, the only 
large city in North China Dial was in Communist hands.™ 

However, toward the end of the year, the peak of the Kuomintm: t . 
successes had been reached and the KMT forces began to lose the initiative. 
An all-out Communist offensive started in May 1947, with an assault on 
the cities which were weakly defended. By the end of that year, almost 
all of Manchuria and Jehol had fallen into Communist hands. Red units 
—two, three, four, and sometimes five or six times the size of KMT 
units—dealt destructive blows to the Nationalist center and one or both 
flanks, and routed the remaining units. CCP forces wore then swiftly 
transferred to other fronts. Communist strongholds were established 
only 50 miles from Nanking, the nation’s capital. Chiang withdrew his 
tronpa t,> mee f this threat and thereby greatly weakened his strength on 
other fronts. 

During the autumn of 1948, the Communist? opened an afiac.K ^nth- 
ward which annihilated the last strength of the Kuomintang. A decisive 
change took place in this phase of the Communist campaign: the Red 
forces shifted their emphasis from the countryside to the larger cities. 
The Nationalist forces had gained their positions without serious conflict 
in 1945 and 1946, and had never been thrown into major offensive opera¬ 
tions. When it became necessary for the urban garrisons to .support 
each other effectively, there was a clear lack of unity and delegated respon¬ 
sibility among the Nationalist leaders."' 4 In April 1949 Mao ordered Chu 
Teh to cross the Yangtze, and shortly thereafter the Communists cap¬ 
tured the rest of China. 

The Communist north-to-south strategy which had paid off so well had 
been carefully planned. The first objective was to capture and consoli¬ 
date Manchuria and north China. Manchuria is a vast area, rich in re- 
so _.es. During the Mar.ehu period, and again duiing the Japanese 
occupation, it had been shown that possession of Manchuria was the key 
to the whole of China. 55 the Communists therefore had firmly estab¬ 
lished bases in north China during the war with Japan. 

During the entire civil war period, Mao Tsc-tung had never abandoned 
guerrilla warfare. In the initial stages of the revolution, that was the 
main pattern of fighting; and though the pattern evolved into mobile 
and positional warfare by 1948, guerrilla warfare was still -onsidered 
important. 58 

During 1947, a program to consolidate the economy and government of 
the Communist-held territory was initiated. A land reform which liqui¬ 
dated the landlords was carried out; the Communists invoked Sun Yat-sen’s 
principle that land should be given to the tiliers. Farmers were encour¬ 
aged and helped to raise production. Business enterprises which be¬ 
longed to KMT bureaucrats were confiscated. New currency was intro¬ 
duced as a nu i»ure to establish a sound financial system. Political 
education and military training became equally important for both regular 
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and irregular troops. The military effort was necessary, according to 
Mao, but it was always kept in mind that everything was for the enhance¬ 
ment of the Chinese Communist Party. 57 The civilian population was 
helped by the troops to overcome difficulties brought on by the wav. The 
civilians in turn supported the front and provided troops with c neces¬ 
sary supplies. 

Auxiliary forces or local militia were employed on a large scale. The 
employment of these forces was not new to the Communist Party, but they 
were more widely used and provided for in the 1945 party Constitution. 88 
Greatly supplemented by local militia, the Red forces at the front gen¬ 
erally represented only one-third of their total strength, whereas the 
Kuomintang generally employed over 90 percent. The militia facilitated 
Red attacks on any target without the need for large-scale movement of 
regular troops. 

On the political front, the initial aim of the Communists was to estab¬ 
lish a coalition with other parties ar.d groups, forming a government 
which the CCP could later dominate. This became «,.■ -.yfeusiou of the 
classic strategy of the United Front; it gave Mao an opportunity to com¬ 
pete for support outside the government while infiltrating the govern¬ 
ment from within. In his 1945 report “On Coalition Government.” Mao 
emphasized the need for free competition in politics. 89 

2. Methods for gaining support and countermeasures taken by gov¬ 
ernment 

The Chinese Communist Party employed all means of public informa¬ 
tion—radio, press, handbills, word-of-mouth, etc.—to win popular support 
for its political and military efforts. Propaganda themes changed as 
party policy changed. Considerable latitude was permitted in different 
localities. The items to be propagandized were loosely outlined by the 
higher authorities. More detailed outlines were provided for particular 
drives. 

The CCP’s propaganda techniques are summarized ip the handbook, 
“Resolutions on Methods of Leadership,” as follows: 

1. First investigate and then propagandize. 

2. Combine general slogans wit actual local operations. 

3. Always test the use of slogans in a small locality before applying them 
nationally. 

4. Make the ideas of the party appear as if they come from the people. 

5. Try to discover the activists or aggressive elements in every mass movement 
or propaganda campaign and use them to agitate or stimulate the moderate 
and "backward” dements in the locality. 

6. Educate thoroughly the cadres befor* sending then, out in a propaganda 
campaign. 

7. Carry out only one propaganda campaign at a given time; support it with 
secondary or lesser drives. 

8. Carefully review the successes and failures of the campaign after it is com¬ 
pleted.** 

In its reorientation program following the Kuomintang break with the 
Communists in 1927, the CCP emphasized the need to organize peasants 
“on as wide a scale as possible” in planned peasant insurrections. The 
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only way to draw the masses into the struggle, the party concluded, wao 
“to carry out the agrarian revolution in the villages.” The “transfer of 
political power in the villages into the hands of the peasant associations” 
became the slogan. Land was confiscated and redistributed to the tillers. 
Rent exactions were eliminated. Usurious debts were wiped off the . .e- 
ords. 81 These methods of gaining support were very successful. Again 
during the period of the Kiangsi Soviet, the need was felt for radical 
land reforms to amass peasant support. The “Land Law of the Soviet 
Republic” in 1931 launched a land reform which resulted in the confisca¬ 
tion and redistribution of land under soviet jurisdiction. 

Following the Japanese invasion, the CCP waged a “patriotic” anti- 
Japanese campaign which also won many supporters. The “Long March,” 
which was in reality a result of the extermination drives conducted by 
the Nationalist Government, was described by Mao as a drive against the 
Japanese forces. Many of the war lords who had supported Chiang be¬ 
fore were won over by this appeal. 

The CCP’s work among the broad masses of the Chinese population was 
one of the main reasons for its success. Guerrilla warfare could not be 
carried out without peasant support. During the war against Japan, the 
CCP continued to win the support of the maases by "encouraging their 
active participation in local administrative work through popular elec¬ 
tions, to improve their material welfare by reductions of rent, interest, 
and taxes, and to educate, indoctrinate, and stimulate them through popu¬ 
lar organizations, cultural movements, and social reforms.” The CCP 
also found active support among the intellectuals, especially the students, 
by “absorbing” them with propaganda, training, and work programs. The 
task was to transform the intellectuals into well-disciplined cadres for the 
party. The universities were often the victims of Nationalist oppression 
as part of Chiang’s program to counter Communist successes, and because 
of this, “the Communist university at Yenan and other Red training insti- 
A ”rions received a steady stream of refugee students: young, active, and 
professionally trained men from all over China.” 82 The CCP was able 
to enlist the support of merchants, Kuomintang officers, and officials. By 
making uiemselves the champions of resistance during the final phases of 
the war, the Communists were “able to attract men of competence and 
talent and to set up fairly efficient administrations.” 83 

Throughout the period of Nationalist rule, the Kuomintang attempted 
to counter Communist propaganda by regulating the flow of public infor¬ 
mation through a system of registration of ali printed matte: - The KMT 
controlled many of the more influential publications and subsidized others. 
A press law which governed Chinese publications was promulgated in 
3930. w 


The Nationalist Government also conducted propaganda drives and 
school indoctrination programs in its attempt to gain support. Propa¬ 
ganda themes, however, were confined to the subject sf ’‘nationalism more 
often concerned with criticism of Western nations than of the Japanese," 
and failed to enlist the support of the masses and the intellectuals. 61 
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Chiang wrote two books in an attempt to draw support from the profes¬ 
sional and intellectual classes. One of them, Chinas Destiny, was made r. 
“basic political textbook in military academies, universities, and schools. 
AH administrative officials and candidates for government scholarships 
to study abroad were put through intensive courses in its p» -. ■iples. : ' fi 
Chiang avowed his belief in Sun Yat-sen’s “progressive nationalism” and 
Western democracy; but his writings failed to convince the intellectuals. 

Some positive steps were taken by the Nationalist Government toward 
gaining support by instituting reforms in 1947 and 1948, In April 1947, 
for example, the government reorganized the Executive Yuan and the 
State Council. Chiang hailed the reorganization as another step to end 
the period of “political tutelage” and begin the period of “constitutional 
government.” At this time Chiang also expressed his willingness 1 
settle his differences with the Communists if they would agree to put 
down their arms and renounce their policy of overthrowing his government 
by force. However, the struggle for power between the factions within 
the KMT continued to hamper real efforts toward improving the adminis¬ 
tration of the government. 

There are indications that in 1947 Chiang began to realize the impor¬ 
tance of instituting reforms to stem Communist advances and reverse 
Communist propaganda victories. In June the State Council passed a 
resolution that called for drastic reforms aimed at improving the lot of 
the people and at creating a better system for the production and distribu¬ 
tion Of industrial and agricultural goods. In July 1947 Chiang announced 
over the radio: “Unless drastic reforms are introduced, China may not be 
able to exist in the family of nations. Therefore, political, educational, 
economic, and social reforms, which should be made, shall not be delayed 
until the conclusion of the suppression campaign, but will be initiated right 
away . . .”® T 

However, the situation deteriorated further and adequate reforms could 
not be or Were not carried out. In 1948, the government promulgated a 
series of drastic reform measures which produced a temporary boost in 
public morale. These reforms were tested in Shanghai. The govern¬ 
ment attempted to freeze the economic situation by imposing police meas¬ 
ures on strong vested interests, but fai’ed to bit the heart of the crisis. 
These government attempts at reform led to further deterioration of the 
economy, 6 ® 

E. Manner in Which Control of Government Was Tr’ .isfcrred to 
Revolutionaries 

Chiang Kai-sjiek stepped down from the Presidency in January 1949 
after the mm ft Nfrfi.ohalist armies were destroyed at Hsuchow. Li Tsung- 
jeft Replaced Chiang, but fled from Nanking and eventually to the United 
Slates after refusing to sign a coalition agreement with the Communists. 
Chiang retreated io the island of Formosa and established his Nationalist 
Government there. "On February 3, 1949. the Communists made their 
triumphal entry into Peking, China’s historical capital, and swiftly pro- 
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ceeded to impose on the whole country a totalitarian social structure., a 
centralized political regime, and a new ideology.” 69 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

From August to November 1948, representatives of various parties and 
groups convened and agreed on the general basis for a People’s Political 
Consultative Conference. In September 1949 the Conference took these 
actions: it passed the Organic Law of the Central People's Government 
(CPG) of the People’s Republic of China; it elected Mao Tse-tung Chair¬ 
man of the Central People’s Government and chose the Vice Chairman and 
the members of the CPG; it established the capital at Peking and selected 
a national flag; and it elected 180 members to the National Committee of 
the Chinese People's Political Consultative Conference prior to the con¬ 
vocation of the National People’s Congress, which was to be elected 
through universal suffrage. In effect, the Organic Lav/ established the 
CPG as the administrative arm of the party. No provisions were made 
for tenure of cff.ee, and the Chairman was given wide powers. The 
important governmental posts were assigned to Communist Party members. 

The “Organic Law” which 3et up the central government was not a 
constitution and was not intended to be permanent. Instead, the new 
instrument of government was designed as a temporary guide for the 
transitional “new democratic” period that was to lead into socialism. Be¬ 
fore the final victory of the Communists, they had tried to give the 
impression that their goal was not a dictatorship similar to the Russian 
model, but a “new democracy” which would be a coalition of all the 
“democratic” parties. 70 

Their real goals were not announced until 1949. At that time, Mao 
defined the new state as a “democracy for the people and dictatorship 
for the reactionaries." 71 The documents which served in lieu of a con- 
-.itution remained in effect until 1954, when a new constitution was drafted 
to serve as a more permanent instrument of government “on the road to 
socialism ” 

B. Major Policy Changes 

Communist China did not come into being suddenly when the Nationalist 
government was defeated. For that reason, there was no sudden transi¬ 
tion of power, since the Communist regime already had ‘riplemented 
many of their policies in the areas under their control. Fowever, the 
end of the civil war gave them a chance to remodel Chinese society on the 
v/hole mainland into a pattern designed to lead to a socialist state. One 
of the major instruments to achieve that goal was the Agrarian Reform 
Law of 1950. Land reform had been carried out before in Communist 
areas, but the Agrarian Reform Law applied uniform!/ to all of China 
and differed from previously instituted reforms. In the implementation 
a distinction was made between landlords, rich peasants, middle peasants, 
and poor peasants. The agrarian reform discriminated primarily against 
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the landlords, even though they too were allowed to receive part of ;he 
land that was to be redistributed. The “rich” and “middle’’ peasants were 
not treated so harshly as to antagonize them at a time when they were 
still needed for political and economic reasons. The poor peanuts bene¬ 
fited most. They gained land, and their debts to landlords were canceled. 72 

In other areas of the economy, too, the period immediately after the 
revolution was marked by a continuation of some form of capitalism. 
Until 1955 the transition of the “means of production” from private to 
public ownership was gradual. The gap between state-owned enterprises 
and privately-owned enterprises was bridged by a joint ownership plan. 
Private owners surrendered a share of their property to the state, which 
eventually took complete control. Mao had admitted in 1947 that capi 
talism would exist for a long time in China, “even after national victory. 
However, in 1955, the tempo of the transition was considerably increased. 73 
In January 1956 the Communists announced that the “liquidation of pri¬ 
vate business” was, “in the main,” complete. 7 ’ 

The Chinese Communist Party also extended its instruments of control 
to the social and cultural aspects of the Chinese society. In order to gain 
and hold popular support, the party instituted the “Communist inassline 
policy” which was especially designed to “organize and direct” every key 
social group and movement in every area of activity. 75 Initially, the party 
established several major organizations to give the people a sense of 
participation in state activities, as well as to perform a number of welfare 
functions. Lesser organizations followed the major organizations so that 
within several years after the revolution there were virtually no aspects 
of Chinese life that were not directed and controlled by the party. For¬ 
eign policies, too, were altered radically. Communist China immediately 
established close links with the Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc. It 
relied on the Soviet Union for military and economic aid and had the 
support of the Soviet Union in its efforts to gain international recognition 
and a seat in the United Nations. Communist China’s anti-Western 
orientation also found expression in the sympathetic attitude, if not out- 
rtc.ht aid, that it extended to anti-Western indigenous movements, par¬ 
ticularly Southeast Asia. During the Korean War it felt strong enough 
to challenge the West on tho battlefield in a limited war. 

C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

Although communism envisages a classless society, the establishment 
of the Chinese People’s Republic did not eliminate the class structure; it 
merely reshuffled it. In the order of primacy the structure was broken 
down in this manner: industrial workers, peasants, petty bourgeoisie (in¬ 
tellectuals, small holders, shopkeepers, traders, artisans), national capital¬ 
ists (owners of enterprises), and the expendable (landowners, usurers). 

Using the experience of tho Soviet Union as a guide, China embarked 
upon an industrialization program which in theory was aimed at making 
China one of the major industrial powers of the world. Lacking ma¬ 
terials and technical skills, it has had to rely heavily on the Soviet Union 
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for imports of both. The two major features of economic reconstruction 
have been: the concentration on capital production, hand-in-hand with 
collectivization of agriculture; and the establishment of technical schools 
and institutes to create its own technical elite. The “Great Leap For¬ 
ward/' announced by the Communist Party in May 1958, was C’.. ;a’s 
greatest attempt to speed its economic reconstruction. 

The new regime concentrated on the nationwide problem of illiteracy. 
In order to promote a Communist-type educational system, shortly after 
the Communist takeover, the party launched an education campaign that 
established full-time, part-time, and night schools. This campaign was 
intensified in 1955, when a program was instituted that was designed to 
educate 70 percent of the illiterate young people in the villages, and an 
even higher proportion of the population in the cities by 1962. The chief 
motive behind these literacy campaigns was to educate and indoctrinate 
a new generation of Chinese into the new order. Communist statistics 
have shown a steady advance in education. Thus education has become 
a powerful weapon in the regime’s propaganda machine. 

D. Other Effects 

Communist China, though allied with the Soviet bloc, maintains a Trot¬ 
skyist position on the Communist scale, which means that it holds to a 
strict anti-West and revolutionary attitude in foreign affairs. It strives 
to dominate the politics of the Asian world, and has recently extended its 
influence into the African and Latin American continents as well. This 
position poses a threat to the Western world. It also poses a threat to 
the “monolithic” structure of the Communist world. However, political 
expediency will probably continue to dictate close cooperation with the 
Soviet Union.* 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION OF AREA aNB 
REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENTS 

I. GENERAL, DESCRIPTION 

A. Geography 

The subcontinent of Europe is located between the Mediterranean ar d 
Black Seas in the south, the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans in the north, the 
Atlantic Ocean in the west, and the Ural Mountains and Ural River in the 
east. “Europe” is an arbitrary geographic term referring to a part of 
the land mass of Europe and Asia, sometimes called Eurasia. It has a 
population or about 573 million living in an area a little larger than that 
of the United States.* The density of the population varies greatly from 
the thickly populated regions of Western and Central Enr -p-' io the 
sparsely settled steppes of European Russia. Climatic conditions range 
from the cold continental climate of Russia to the subtropical climate of 
southern Italy. All of Western Europe is affected by the warming in¬ 
fluence of the Gulf Stream. 

B. Political Structure 

Europe is divided into 27 states, ranging in size from tiny Liechten¬ 
stein in the Alps to the vast expanse of the Soviet Union. Politically, it 
is divided into the Soviet bloc countries of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun¬ 
gary, Bulgaria, Romania, Albania, and East Germany, the members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), comprising France, West 
Germany, Great Britain, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Italy, Iceland, and Greece,** and the neutrals, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Ireland, Spain,f Austria, and several others, 
'’’hough the last are nonaligned militarily, their ideological identification 
is clearly with the West. Yugoslavia and Finland occupy a special cate¬ 
gory: both are "neutral,” but the former has a Communist government 
that frequently follows a course independent of Moscow,} while the latter 
has a democratic government which—due to its physical proximity to the 
Soviet Union and its alliance with Germany during World War II—has 
had to make considerable concessions to its powerful neighbor. 

The governments of Europe represent many political systems, but there 
are three major types into which they can be grouped: the tne-party to¬ 
talitarian dictatorship, the parliamentary system, and the authoritarian 

* Europe comprises 3,860,000 square miles compared to 3,022,387 for the U.S. 

'*'* Turkey is also a member of NATO, and factionaily Kuropean, although most of 
its territory lies in Asia. 

f Spain is not a member of NATO. Its defense agreement with the United States, 
however, modifies its neutrality. 

J Yugoslavia, however, iius voted with the Soviet Union ir. the United Nations on 
most of the important issues. 
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government. The presidential system, in which the chief executive is 
elected directly by the people for a fixed term, has not been adopted by 
any European country, although some European governments reflect a 
compromise between the parliamentary and presidential types. 

The Soviet-bloc nations have patterned their political structure after 
the one-party dictatorship of the Soviet Union. The most characteristic 
feature of the Communist system and other totalitarian governments is 
the absolute control of the executive over all other branches of govern¬ 
ment and the close interaction between the party and the state. All im¬ 
portant government officials invariably hold high positions in the party 
hierarchy also. In the totalitarian systems of communism today and cf 
national socialism before World War II, there is no sphere of human ac¬ 
tivity which cannot be made subject to the control of party anu stat 
At the same time, there is an attempt to impose universal adherence to 
the political ideology and philosophical assumptions of the party. The 
degree of popular support varies, but one can only guess as to the number 
of people who oppose the regimes, since no free expression of political 
opinion is tolerated. Only the Soviet Union arrived at a Communist state 
through revolution. A11 other European Communist countries owe their 
government to the political disruption occasioned by World War II and 
the presence afterward of Soviet troops to back up indigenous Communist 
elements. In Yugoslavia and Albania the ground was prepared by Com¬ 
munist partisan movements which succeeded in eliminating their political 
rivals even before the end of the war. 

Whether or not many of these regimes could survive without the back¬ 
ing of the Armed Forces of the Soviet Union is an open question. Even 
where they are not actually present, the Soviet Armed Forces are known 
to be ready to step in should any of the satellites be threatened by revo¬ 
lution. Still there has been evidence of unrest in Poland, East Gervany, 
and Hungary, in 1953 and again in 1956. In 1953 Soviet troops quickly 
dealt with the situation, but in 1956 a violent revolution in Hungary 
overthrew the Communist regime and installed a more democratic one. 
The Soviet Union intervened, however, and crushed the revolt. These 
events proved tiiat the East European Communist governments were not 
invulnerable, and the expression of popuiar discontent has resulted in 
some mild reforms. 

The parliamentary system to which most of the Western-oriented na¬ 
tions subscribe shows many variations. There is an Important difference 
hetwwri the two-party British political structure ant* the multiparty sys¬ 
tem of the now-defunct Fourth French Republic. In the former, the 
loader of the majority party is also the chief executive (Prime Minister) 
and wields considerable influence over Parliament. The two-party system 
assures the Prime Minister the support of a large percentage of the Parlia¬ 
ment.* When this support is withdrawn, he his to resign and new elee- 

* The "two-party” system docs not mean that other parties cannot exist, bvt it 
doe? mean that there are only two parties contending for control over the government. 
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tions are held. Another important stabilizing factor in Great Britain is 
the institution of the monarchy. Although the monarch’s functions are 
largely ceremonial, the Crown serves as a unifying symbol which remains 
above party politics. At the other extreme were the Third and Fourth 
French Republics—the former ending during World War II and the latter 
beginning after World War II—and the Weimar Republic in Germany. 
In both countries the executive power was almost entirely dependent on 
shifting parliamentary coalitions, since no party could muster a legisla¬ 
tive majority. As a result disproportionate power was held by smaller 
parties, on which the larger ones had to rely in trying to obtain a working 
majority. In both Germany and France the multiparty system gave way 
to a government in which the executive dispensed with normal constitu¬ 
tional t arliamentary procedures and, instead, relied on emergency powers. 
In Germany this process led to a totalitarian dictatorship and in France to 
the Fifth Republic, which greatly strengthened the executive. President 
De Gaulle, who enjoys great peisonal prestige, uses bis emergency powers 
to solve the problems confronting the country and to overcome the para¬ 
lyzing effects of a disunited parliament. 

Italy, another example of a multiparty parliamentary system, has ex¬ 
perienced numerous government crises, caused at least partly by the 
existence cf a large element in parliament which, as in Germany before 
1938, in Spain before 1936, and in France during the Fourth Republic, was 
opposed to the idea of constitutional parliamentary gov "nment. In Italy, 
however, the ruling Christian Democrats have been able each time to find 
allies among one or more of the smaller political groups and thus to pre¬ 
sent rn effective front against the Communist opposition and maintain 
orderly; arliamentary procedures. 

Not all multiparty systems show the same instability as the examples 
mentioned above. The governments of the Scandinavian countries and 
of the Netherlands, for instance, have been quite stable. In all of them 
•"::2 dependence of the executive on parliament is not so great as it has 
been in France or Germany and it is more than a coincidence that all of 
them still adhere to a monarchy. More important than the details of the 
political system in these countries is the fact that there is greater unity 
among the people and that nondemocratic ideologies have not been em¬ 
braced by a large element of the population. 

Spain and Portugal provide examples of authoritarian rule. Spain has 
at times been referred to as a totalitarian state, but it l r *.cks an all- 
embracing ideology and the will to impose a rigid totalitarian system on 
the people. Spain had experienced a measure of democracy under the 
Republic (1981-1939) but the genuinely democratic element was destroyed 
by the competing factions of the right and left. Franco has been able 
to rule Spain in coalition with the Catholic Church, which supported his 
bid for power, but has not attempted to supplant the church as Hitler 
and the Russian Communist systems did. Lately the Spanish clergy have 
criticized the government’s labor unrest and its failure to alleviate the 
condition of the poor. Portugal, one of the lesser developed European 
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countries despite its glamorous history, has never developed democratic 
patterns and its present ruler can be called a benevolent autocrat. 

II. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Some of the more important political patterns characteristic of Euro¬ 
pean states have been briefly sketched aoove. The political history of 
Europe is inseparable from the major revolutions which have greatly 
affected the development of every European country. European revolu¬ 
tions, with few exceptions, have not been of the type, frequents found in 
the Middle East or in Latin America, which change the composition of the 
ruling group without affecting political or social patterns. Most European 
revolutions have been manifestations of serious imbalances in the soc* d, 
economic, and political structure, and most of them can be related eitner 
to the religious revolution of the Reformation, to the French Revolution, 
or to the Russian Revolution. The relative importance and effects of 
these major upheavals will be discussed separately below. 

A. The Reformation 

The Protestant conviction that each individual has the right and duty 
to read and interpret the Bible led people to question fundamental reli¬ 
gious beliefs snd the uUtu 0 n ty of the church, r 1 O 111 uSi’ti it. was uui a 
short step to questioning the legitimacy and justice of the political authori¬ 
ties, and revolting against unjust rule. 

The Reformation also paved the way for the acceptance of the idea 
of the social contract between ruler and ruled as the basis for govern¬ 
ment and the ideas of natural law, which led to the definition of the 
natural rights of man. It assumed a political character when Protestant 
peoples tried to free themselves from the domination of Spain. The re¬ 
volt of the Netherlands against Spanish rule was both nationalist and 
Protestant, and the Thirty Years War (1C18-1648) destroyed the hope 
that a universal religious-political system could be established. Thus the 
ground was prepared for the idea of the nation state that was to mature 
after the French Revolution. 

Only in the Netherlands and in England did the liberal ideas have an 
immediate effect on the role of government. The Netherlands and North¬ 
ern Germany became independent of Spain. In England the Puritan revo¬ 
lution established the constitutional monarchy, which with the develop¬ 
ment of political theory during the 17th century developed gradually into 
the present parliamentary democracy. In France, tna Huguenots fought 
to establish constitutional government in nrdsr to obtain religious toler¬ 
ance, but were defeated, persecuted, and exhed. The absolutism of 
Louis XIV set the pattern of government for most of Europe. The power 
of the Catholic Church was reduced, but monarch® ruled their nation by 
“divine right,” 

Nevertheless, the liberal political ideas, generated primarily in the 
Netherlands and England, continued to exert their influence. Ai the same 
time fundamental changes took place in the social order as tne middle 
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class began to develop through the expansion of trade and the rise of 
great commercial centers. The aristocracy lost much of its importance, 
as the state was able to obtain revenue from other sources. The society 
and economy of nations were changing, but the political structure of the 
state remained rigid. 


B. The French Revolution of 1789 

In France especially, conflicts of interest and aspiration between the 
absolute monarchy, the middle class, the aristocracy, and the peasantry 
resulted in governmental paralysis. The revolution of 1789 did more 
than change the political order. It brought to the fore liberal ideas on 
the rights of men and equality before law, and the concept that these 
should henceforth be guaranteed by constitutional government. It also 
introduced the principle that men ought to have the right to determine 
to which Rtate they chose to owe allegiance. The revolutionists did not 
maintain that the rights to which they aspired were the prerogative of 
Frenchmen alone; they believed that liberty and equality w«■;•*. the birth¬ 
right of all mankind. 

From the ideas of the French Revolution subsequent revolutionary 
movements have drawn much cf their doctrine. The spirit of the French 
revolution was spread ail over Europe through the conquests of Napoleon, 
whose armies, composed of citizens as well as professional soldiers, an¬ 
nihilated the standing armies of the absolute rulers of Austria, Prussia, 
and Spain. Napoleon was finally defeated and the monarchy was re¬ 
stored, though without absolute power, but the revolution remained alive 
in all of Europe. 

Immediately after Napoleon's defeat it appeared as if the conservative 
monarchies had won a major victory. The four major powers, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, and England, agreed to stand together to supervise the 
affairs of Europe and to control the revolutionary ferment that remained 
iust below the surface, not only in France, but everywhere. The ruling 
monarchs, through the so-called “Concert of Europe,” established the 
principle that a revolution in any country was the affair of all the others 
and that intervention was justified to bring the erring nations again under 
control of those who believed in the divine rights of kings. The principle 
cf intervention was used frequently to curb the liberal nationalism of the 
Italians, who wanted to free themselves of the centre*! of the Pope and 
foreign powers and create a unified state. 

The combination of nationalism and liberalism spread by the French 
Revolution was also promoted by the Industrial Revolution. After the 
fall of Napoleon the middle class, in France and elsewhere, continued to 
goiiu in importance through the rapid expansion of trade, industry, and 
France, and the increase in the number and influence of intellectuals such 
as lawyers, doctors, journalists, and teachers. These men aspired to 
positions in society which traditionally had been held by the aristocracy 
and to. political power which remained largely in the hands of monarchs. 
They agitated for an extension of suffrage rights and for written cpnrti- 
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tutions. modeled after the French revolutionary Constitution, and they 
championed freedom of speech, religion, and the press. It was the mid¬ 
dle class i;hat worked hardest for the unification of Italy and Germany, 
then divided into a number of petty kingdoms, principalities, and duchies, 
partly out of idealism, partly because of the economic and poliih. 1 advan¬ 
tages that a unified state was expected to bring about. 

The first major challenge to the Concert of Eur^ne came in 1830, when 
revolution broke out in France and topped the Bourbon monarchy of 
Charles X, who had attempted to restore absolute rale. France did not 
revert to a republic, but Charles's successor, the Duke of Orleans who 
took the royal name of Louis Philippe, undertook to respect the constitu¬ 
tional limitations placed on the Crown. In Belgium, the political union 
with the Netherlands imposed by the Congress of Vienna was severe'* 
and Belgium became independent, chose a King, and established a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy. Revolutions in parts of Italy were suppressed 
through the intervention of Austrian and French troops. Unrest in some 
of the small German principalities led to some political n. forms, but be¬ 
cause of the dominant role of Austria, the spirit of liberalism was effec¬ 
tively stifled in Germany. 

A more serious threat to Austria's conservative domination developed 
in 1848, when revolution flared all over Europe, as patriots imbued with 
the spirit of the French Revolution rose against the old social and political 
order. Disappointed by the autocratic rule of Louis Philippe, the French 
turned' against him. The working classes, much more numerous now. 
were restive because of poor wages and working conditions. The King 
was forced to flee the country and a Republic with universal suffrage was 
proclaimed. Mass demonstrations in Austria forced the Chancellor, Prince 
Metternich, the main champion of the old order, to resign, and compelled 
the Emperor to grant his people a constitution. Revolutionary activity 
in Hungary also caused him to elevate that country to a semiautonomous 
constitutional monarchy, but the Austrian Emperor remained King of 
Hungary. 

The success of the liberal forces was incomplete, however. In Italy 
the revolt was initially very successful—a Roman Republic was pro¬ 
claimed and the Pope was driven from the Papal States—but unification 
was frustrated by Austrian troops, who maintained a foothold in the coun¬ 
try. In Prussia the people of Berlin set up barricades and rioted, demand¬ 
ing a constitution. The King, wanting to avoid bloodshed, agreed, hut 
the Constitution was heavily weighted in favor of ttr upper classes and 
landlords. In the other German states the revolutionary forces achieved 
considerable initial success. In 1848 a National Assembly was elected 
by universal male suffrage to meet in Frankfurt and draw up a constitu¬ 
tion to unite the country. This attempt failed, however. Austria op¬ 
posed the unification of Germany under a liberal constitution. Also, 
when the King of Prussia—the largest state and the natural leader of a 
united Germany—was offered the crown of a federated Germany, he re¬ 
fused to recognize the National Assembly, because he disapproved of its 
liberal spirit. 
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Most of the revolutions of 1848 had limited objectives. The revolu¬ 
tionary element was fighting for political reforms, not for complete demo¬ 
lition and reconstruction ~f the political system. Everywhere exeept in 
France the monarchy remained and the concessions that were granted 
roult! be either withdrawn or manipulated in such a manner that co,,’. ;ol 
remained with the old ruling groups. As a result, the old political order 
managed to survive and much that had been gained by the forces of 
liberalism was lost again. Alliances with other conservative forces re¬ 
established the power of the monarchy in Prussia, Austria, and the 
smaller German states. Austria reestablished her control over Hungary 
and consolidated her hold on the rest of her empire. In France, the Re¬ 
public failed to endure. The revolution of 1848 had brought a coalition 
between the workers and middle-class elements, but the middle class 
feared the potential power of the masses. A Socialist worker’s rebellion 
was suppressed and, to restore order and unity, a nephew of Napoleon 
was elected President. 

Yet the idea of constitutionalism could not be destroyed. Between 
1852 and 1870 Italy and Germany were unified. In Italy the liberal ele¬ 
ments won out and, through an alliance with France, Austria was driven 
out of the country and a constitutional monarchy was established. The 
unification of Germany, on the other hand, was accomplished through the 
efforts of the conservative Bismarck and the King of Prussia, and by the 
wars against Denmark (1864) and Austria (1866). In 1870 a German 
federation under Prussian leadership defeated France in war, thus over¬ 
coming a major obstacle to Prussia’s hegemony over Germany. In 1848 
the King of Prussia had refused to accept the crown from the hands of 
the German people; in 1871 he accepted it at the hands of the German 
princes. German nationalism had become divorced from liberalism and 
the spirit of the French Revolution, a fact which was to become of para¬ 
mount importance after World War I.* 

In Eastern Europe the forces of democracy, liberalism, and nationalism 
.;ad made less progress than in Central and Western Europe. The Rus¬ 
sian and Ottoman Empires remained thoroughly autocratic. Nationalism 
did develop in the Balkan territories under Turkish rule. Greece, with 
the help of England and France, revolted against Turkey and became an 
independent monarchy under a German prince. Other regions succeeded 
in achieving semiautonomous positions within the Ottoman Empire, but 
the spirit of liberalism had not really penetrated into the Balkans. 

The progress of liberalism and democracy continued to dominate polit¬ 
ical developments in most European countries between 18/0 and iyi4. 
Germany, Austro-Hungary, Russia, and the Turkish Empire remained 
basically autocratic,** but even here opposition to absolutism and autoc¬ 
racy could not be stifled. Political parties were organized and the masses 
developed political consciousness. On the whole, the period between 1870 

* See summary of German Revolution of 1938, p. 617. 

** There was, however, a big difference between Germany and Austro-hungary on 
the one hand, and Russia and the Ottoman Empire on the other. 
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and 1914 was characterized by internal and external stability. The new 
political and economic theory of Marxism gained ground and supplanted 
the spirit of the French Revolution as the strongest revolutionary force 
in Europe and the rest of the world. Partly as a reaction to socialism, 
coalitions between bourgeois liberal factions and conservative yt .ips were 
formed to stem the growth of the new threat to the social order. 

C. The Rise of Marxism 

The French Revolution and the political developments in Europe that 
followed it had primalily benefited the middle class. The industrial revo¬ 
lution of the 19th century placed wealth and power in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie, but the new working class did not benefit. Workers in the 
new factories labored under miserable conditions. A tremendous rise i 
population had created abundant supplies of labor and working conditions 
were not yet regulated by the state. The conditions existing in factories 
would be unbelievable today. 

Marx developed an economic interpretation of history r.nd a historical 
determinism which led to the conclusion that the destruction of the capi¬ 
talist system and the creation of a Socialist state were inevitable. In 
the Socialist state the means of production would be owned by the work¬ 
ers. Eventually the state would wither away, since the Socialist revo¬ 
lution would remove class conflict by eliminating ail but the working class 
and thus would remove the need for authority. However, before this 
goal could be reached there would be a “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
until all remnants of capitalism were destroyed. Marx believed that un¬ 
der the capitalist system labor was treated as a commodity and that the 
trend in the direction of greater concentration of wealth in fewer hands 
would continue, while workers would be reduced closer and closer to the 
starvation level. This condition would be relieved, ho believed, by the 
revolution of the proletariat, which would shake oft the chains imposed 
on it by the capitalist class. 

Actual events contradicted Marx’s theory, for the rich were not neces¬ 
sarily getting richer and the poor were not getting poorer. As a result 
of this contradiction a split occurred in the Sccialist camp between those 
who adhered rigidly to Msrx’3 idea of world revolution and those who 
believed that socialism could be arrived at through evolutionary processes. 
Moreover, as Marxist ideas gained more followers, labor and trade unions 
were organized and governments in Central and Western Europe as well 
as England began to regulate conditions under which labor could be em¬ 
ployed. 

World War I created the conditions under which socialism, both the 
evolutionary and the revolutionary varieties, could really prosper. The 
first successful Socialist revolution took place in Russia, a country in 
which under bJarxist theory it would have been least expected because 
Russia had not yet become an industrial nation. Like the French Revo¬ 
lution of 1789, the Russian Revolution succeeded not so much because of 
the efforts of the revolutionaries as because of the inner weaknesses and 
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impotence of the old regime, which the war magnified. 

The Bolsheviks came to power in November 1917 and made peace with 
Germany. Marxists everywhere jubilantly hailed the birth of the first 
Socialist state, and turned to it for guidance and leadership, which the 
Bolsheviks were happy to provide. Moscow became the center of ‘he 
international Communist movement, but it soon became evident that the 
national aims of the Soviet Union took precedence over the interests of 
Communist parties in other countries. 

D. The Revolutions of the Right 

World War I destroyed the equilibrium under which Europe had pros¬ 
pered before 1914. The real aims of the war continue to be debated even 
today, but the Allied nations at least professed to have fought, in Presi¬ 
dent Wilson’s words "to make the world safe for democracy.” As a re¬ 
sult of the war, the autocratic power of the Kaiser in Germany and the 
Emperor of Austro-Hungary was broken. Czechoslovakia and Yugo¬ 
slavia emerged from the wreckage of *V.e Anstro-Hunger : 'in Empire; 
Poland, Finland, and the three Baltic countries received their iouepenu- 
ence from Russia; and a number of new Arab states appeared in the 
territories long ruled by Turkey. The League of Nations was established 
to secure peace for the world. 

But democracy did not prosper. In reality. World War I had the oppo¬ 
site effect, and in large areas of Europe reversed the gradual movement 
toward democratic reform which had been gaining impetus. The revolu¬ 
tion in Russia had created a dictatorship and a totalitarian state even 
before the end of the war. In 1922 Mussolini established a Fascist state 
in Italy; in 1933 Hitler became dictator of Germany; and by 1939 General 
Franco destroyed Republican Spain. All of these events were accom¬ 
plished through revolution; thus the major revolutions of postwar Europe 
were not Marxist or Communist, but nationalist and righti«t in nature.* 

In Italy, Socialist-inspired industrial and agrarian disorders were ramp- 
* - 11 in 1919 and 1920. Mussolini, despite the fact that he himself had 
been a Socialist, took advantage of the antirevolutionary sentiment to 
strengthen his Fascist Party and, in 1922, utilized the confusion created 
by a Socialist general strike to execute a bloodless revolution. Thirty 
thousand armed Blackshirts marched on Rome, and the King, rather than 
risk civil war, commissioned Mussolini to form a government. 

While the rightist revolutions succeeded, the Communist revolutions 
failed. (The fall of the monarchy in Germany benefited nc* the Com¬ 
munists. who could not gather sufficient strength to bring Their revolu¬ 
tionary efforts to a successful conclusion, but the evolutionary Social 
Democrats.) Yet the revolutionary Communist parties, through their 
antidemocratic spirit and destructive tactics did much to bring about the 
victories of the dictators. Moreover, the Fascists in Italy and the Nazi3 
in Germany adopted many of the ideas and technique: originally devel- 

* The interwar years also witnessed the establishment of rightwing dictatorships in 
Hungary (1920), Poland (1926), Yugoslavia (1929), and Greece (1936). 
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oped by the Communists.* Though the one-party totalitarian regimes of 
the right were violently anti-Oommunist in their internal struggle for 
power, they adopted the Communist Party’s basic organizational structure 
of tightly controlled cells and regional organizations: they also emulated 
Communist techniques of propaganda and terror. The regime ablisheu 
by Hitler was very similar to that of Stalin, though fundamental differ¬ 
ences existed between the ideological basis of National Socialism and 
that of communism. If the totalitarianism of the right was short-lived, 
while Russian communism remains, it was due not to the internal weak¬ 
nesses of the system, but to Hitler's and Mussolini’s overestimacion of 
the power of the states they controlled, coupled with their underestima¬ 
tion of the rest of the world. 

Though World War II destroyed the revolutionary regimes of Hitle T 
and Mussolini, it strengthened the position of the Soviet Union. The 
rightist regimes in Germany, Italy, and Spain were never strong revolu¬ 
tionary forces outside their countries. It is true that the success of Mus¬ 
solini inspired Hitler and that both Hitler and Mussolini helped France 
to come to power, but each country conducted a nationalistic foreign policy 
and each emphasized its respective ideology as being right, not for the 
world in general, but only for that particular country.** Thus there was 
a major difference in contagions effect between the French and Russian 
Revolutions and those in Italy and Germany. When Germany and Italy 
were defeated, little remained to inspire other nations to follow a similar 
path. The Communist totalitarian ideology, on the other hand, grew as a 
result of the collapse of its nationalist rivals.! 

III. RECENT TRENDS AND OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 

World War II brought a new development that was closely related to 
revolution: the emergence of national resistance movemerts against the 
German occupation. Whether or not a resistance movement is revolu¬ 
tionary is a theoretical question that need not be answered here. Of 
greater interest in the context of European revolutionary development is 
the role these resistance movements played after their initial objective of 
weakening the enemy had disappeared. Pre-World War II Communist 
parties outside Russia had to rely mostly on their own resources, as the 
Soviet Union was loo much concerned with establishing socialism in its 
own country and defending it against counterrevolutionary forces, both 
internal and external, to be able to give substantial support. World 
War II, however, created an opportunity to organize : rces ostensibly to 

* See the summaries of the Spanish Revolution of 19SS, p. 647, ami the German 
Resolution 0 f 1933, p. 617. 

** It must be noted here that the Thousand Year Reich, in the. sense of a united 
rightwing Europe, appealed to certain European conservative circles. 

fThis is not meant to suggest that the Soviet Union or other Communist powers 
are net guided by purely national consideration, but only that the ideological orienta¬ 
tion remains an international revolutionary force. In the post-World War II period 
it gained support ‘primarily in the less-developed countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, rather than in the industrial powers of the West. 
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fight Germany, but actually to be in a position to take over political con¬ 
trol after Germany was defeated. The Communist resistance move¬ 
ments in Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece, France, and Italy were the most 
effectively organized and were potentially able to do the greatest dam¬ 
age to Germany. For this reason they were supported by the Weste< 
Allies. Thus their position, already relatively strong, was made even 
stronger vis-a-vis other groups that had organized for patriotic reasons. 

At the end of the war, the Albanian partisan movement had little dif¬ 
ficulty in taking over political control. In Greece, the Communist bid 
for power was blocked by the presence of Allied troops, but the wartime 
resistance movement became the nucleus for a postwar uprising that came 
close to success. France and Italy both were confronted with strongly 
organized Communist forces that constituted a serious threat to the 
democratic governments installed as the countries were freed of German 
troops. It remains a matter of speculation whether the Communists in 
Italy and France could have taken over the government;; if British and 
American troops had not been present during the process of libei-.io.. 

In the eastern European countries other than Albania, Communist rule 
was established not through revolution but through the power of the Sov¬ 
iet Army. Communist regimes were installed in Poland, Romania, Bul¬ 
garia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia without much regard to the wishes of the 
population or the relative strength of the Communist movement. Only 
Czechoslovakia was allowed to set up a democratic form of government, 
probably because the political leaders of the country were known to be 
friendly toward the Soviet Union, and because the Communist Party was 
the strongest single party. However, after the cold war began, when 
Czechoslovakia indicated its desire to participate in the Marshall Plan, 
the Communists used their control of key ministries to take over the gov¬ 
ernment and establish a Communist state. Thus democracy wis de¬ 
stroyed by a revolution from within the government.* 

\t present, revolutions in the Communist countries do not seem likely. 
As long as the Soviet Union maintains her position, the example of Hun¬ 
gary is likely to deter anyone from making a similar attempt.** However, 
it is equally likely that revolutionary forces could organize quickly in such 
countries as Poland and Hungary if external conditions should neutralize 
the power of the Soviet Union, since there is little evidence that the ma¬ 
jority of the population have adopted the Communist ideology. The fear 
of nuclear war will probably continue to deter the Western powers from 
actively supporting indigenous revolutionary movements, shc-ald these 
succeed in organizing. 

Successful revolutions are contagious, as the example of the French 
and Russian Revolutions shows. By the same token, unsuccessful revo¬ 
lutions tend to inhibit other revolutionary movements.' This has been 
the result of the Hungarian Revolution and also, to some extent, of the 
unsuccessful Communist revolution in Greece. Both events have contrib- 

* Sue summary of Czechoslovakian Revolution of 1948, p. 593. 

M See summary of Hungarian Revolution of 1956, p. 675. 
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uted to ths maintenance of the status quo in the East as well as the West. 

The least secure regimes in Europe appear to be the authoritarian 
governments of Portugal and Spain. In both, opposition has been evident 
and the fear of outside intervention is not likely to act as a deterrent 
(as is the case with Communist movements in the West and -nti-Conona¬ 
nist movements in the satellite countries). A more accurate method of 
predicting revolutions would need to be developed, however, before one 
would be safe in designating any country as either immediately threat¬ 
ened by revolution or immune to it. 

The four revolutions summarized below are the national socialist Revo¬ 
lution in Germany, the Spanish Revolution, 1936-1939, the Czechoslo¬ 
vakian Revolution of 1948, and the Hungarian Revolution of 1956. Each 
offers a rich field for a study of revolutionary techniques, and of se 
interaction between techniques and the spirit which animated the revolu¬ 
tion. While the ideology of the German Revolution is not likely to 
reappear, the Nazi stoiy suggests that even modern “civilized” nations 
can be corrupted to an incredible degree. The Czechoslovakian Revolution 
is an example of a cold-blooded, calculated political maneuver that has 
little in common with the Marxian ideas of a proletarian revolution. One 
might suggest that it was more the result of power politics than of the 
revolutionary spirit within a nation. The Spanish Civil War illustrates 
numerous interesting aspects of revolution. On the one hand there was 
a basically conservative revolutionary force, on the other a democratic 
republic. But as the fighting dragged on, the issues became blurred by 
outside intervention—Italian and German on the side of the revolution¬ 
aries, Russian on the side of the Republic—and by the increasing pene¬ 
tration of the loyalist cause by Communists, native and imported. Thus 
what was initially a civil war took on the aspects of a struggle between 
rival revolutionary movements—Fascist and Communist—on Spanish soil. 









THE GERMAN REVOLUTION OF 1833 


SYNOPSIS 

On August 19, 1934, the German people confirmed ty plebiscite the 
fusion of the Reich Chancellorship and the Reich Presidency—in reality 
a fusion of civilian and military power in the person of Adolf Hitler. 
Reaching the Chancellorship in January 1933, through a mixture of legr'l 
political processes and backstage maneuvering, Hitler was able to con¬ 
solidate his rule through the Enabling Act of March 24. 1933.. Through 
coercive measures sanctioned by the Enabling Act, Hitler eliminated all 
vocal opposition. Upon President Hindenburg’s death on August 2, 1934, 
Hitler declared himself President, and a plebiscite reaffirmed the dec¬ 
laration. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

The history of the Weimar Republic can be divided into three phases: 
the birth and crisis period from 1919 to 192.% the period of stability 
from 1924 to 1929, and the disintegration era from 1930 to 1934. 

Promulgated on August 11, 1919, the Weimar Constitution provided 
for a quasi-federal republic with a parliamentary type of government. 
Initially the new government was dependent upon center and left-of-center 
political groups. The first problem it faced was carrying out the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles. This treaty deprived Germany of at least 11 
percent of its productive capacity, demanded the payment cf reparations 
without setting the exact figure, stipulated that Germany disarm, and, 
finally, placed on it the burden of guilt for the war. The provisions 
greatly angered the German people in general, and nationalists and the 
. .i'-y in particular. The fact that it was the responsibility of the Weimar 
Government to fulfill Germany’s treaty obligations automatically focused 
on it the distrust of many Germans. Moreover, the fact that the victo¬ 
rious Allied armies never occupied Germany lent credence to the nation¬ 
alists’ assertions that the German people had been "stabbed in the back” 
by Weimar officials. 

Nationalist suspicion and hatred were further intensified by Commu¬ 
nist activity. Because the Weimar Government was based a left-of- 
center complex, many felt that it. condoned communism. Ex-servicemen’s 
groups known as the Freikorps violently attacked Communist activities. 
This rightist violence against the Communists easily became translated 
into action against the government. The Kapp Putsch of 1920 was an 
example of this. Although the rightist forces took over Berlin for 5 days, 
the Putsch failed because the army refused to join, con.-.idering it prema¬ 
ture, and the working class countered with a general strike. There was 
a difference, however, between the treatment accorded to radical group?. 
On the one hand, the leftists received harsh sentences and little protec- 
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tion from the police. On the other hand, rightist violence, though di¬ 
rected against the regime, was not severely p unishcd. 

There were other events which caused trouble for the government. 
When reparations payments were finally set, the figure was high that 
the government resigned. A new left-of-certer and center coalition gov¬ 
ernment agreed to the terms, which further incensed nationalist feeling. 
When in 1923 the French occupied the Ruhr in retaliation for nondelivery 
of certain reparations items, the government reacted with passive re¬ 
sistance. The threat of civil war arose as the French encouraged separa¬ 
tist movements. A tremendous inflation set in which wiped out the value 
of the mark and weakened and discouraged the lower-middle class. 

The threats of civil war and socio-economic disintegration were arrest 'd 
by the government of Gustav Stresemann. Another attempted uprising, 
Adolf Hitler’s “Munich beerhall” Putsch of 1923, was crushed when the 
army obeyed Stresemann’s orders. Stresemann introduced a new cur¬ 
rency, and through this and other reforms stabilized the economy. 

An era of prosperity and stability followed (1024-29). During this 
period, in which Stresemann was either Chancellor (1923-24) or Foreign 
Minister, internal as well as international conditions became more tranquil. 
Internally, the Stresemann period saw the growth of industry and an in¬ 
crease in general prosperity. Social welfare measures were greatly in¬ 
creased as the power of the moderate left grew. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the period 1924-29 was marked by partial 
rapproachement with the Western powers. Up until 1924 Germany had 
been treated harshly by the victorious powers, especially France. The 
occupation of the Ruhr and the insistence on reparations payments had 
embittered many Germans. It was at least partly in reaction to this 
pressure that Germany concluded the Rapallo Treaty with Russia in 1922. 
This upset the Western powers because it signified that Germany was 
ready to follow an independent foreign policy and was able to play off 
the Soviet Union against the Western democracies. Though the treaty 
was ostensibly economic, the Germans were, at the same time, secretly 
discussing with the Soviet representatives the possibility of Russia’s aid 
in helping the Germans build up their military forces in the fields which 
the Treaty of Versailles piohibited. The use of Russian territory for 
the training and development of German forces continued at least until 
1930. 


Under Stresemann Germany set about improving relations with the 
west. i iie i/awes Flan placed reparations pay men w3 on m more realistic 
basis and led to the evacuation of the Ruhr. The Locarno Pact estab¬ 
lished mutual guarantees of Germany’s western borders and a quasi¬ 
recognition of her eastern border. With admission to the League of Na¬ 
tions in 1926 and a permanent seat on its Council, Germany seemed to 
be on the way to becoming s satisfied power. 

However, throughout the entire Stresemann period there were serious 
undercurrents countering the favorable trends. Hypernationalist groups 
like the Nazis and Alfred Hugenberg’s Nationalist Party opposed every 
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attempt to carry out the Treaty of Versailles. On the left the Commu¬ 
nists attacked the increased power of business. The dissatisfaction of 
the army with a “defensive” policy and the alienation of the lower-middle 
classes by the 1923 innation were other factors of unrest. Lastly, 
economic boom rested on a precarious basis, international short-term 
credits. 

With the death of Stresemann in 1929, the last phase of the Weimar 
Republic began. The battle over the Young Plan, which was to be the 
final and definitive reparations settlement and which provided for pay¬ 
ment to be spread over 59 years, helped Hitler’s party, in alliance with 
Hugenberg’s Nationalists, to move into national prominence. Actually 
the Young Plan carried with it a highly advantageous quid pro quo for 
Germany—Allied withdrawal from the Rhineland, 4 years ahead of the 
final date set. by the Versailles Treaty. In March 1930, nationalist unrest, 
intensified by the 1929 depression and growing unemployment, forced the 
resignation of the Hermann Mueller Cabinet. President HincLnbvrg ap¬ 
pointed Heinrich Bruening, who, after trying vainly to get the Reichstag 
to vote his budget, was forced to call for elections. In these elections 
the power of the radicals increased; the Nazis captured 19 percent of the 
Reichstag seats while the Communists won 13 percent. With the newly 
won support of the Social Democrats, however, Bruening was able to form 
a government. 

Bruening remained in office until the end of May with the support of 
the Social Democrats and the Center in the Reichstag and the backing of 
President Hindenburg. The failure of his attempt to effect an Austro- 
German Customs Union, which was blocked by French and Italian oppo¬ 
sition, greatly weakened his hand and strengthened thu parties of the 
right. 

Meanwhile, the power of the Nazis was growing. When Hindenburg’s 
term expired in 1932, Hitler audaciously announced his candidacy for the 
P-isidency. Bruening persuaded the aged and increasingly senile Hin¬ 
denburg to seek another term. He was elected, but Hitler demonstrated 
his strength by polling 40 percent of the vote. 

For various reasons. Hindenburg’s confidence in Bruening had been 
dwindling, and in June 1932 a scheming army officer, Gen. Kurt von 
Schleicher, who had the support of the army and the confidence of Hinden¬ 
burg, persuaded the President to remove Bruening and replace him with 
Franz von Papen. During Papon’s regime, which lasted 6 mo- ths, there 
were two Reichstag elections, one in July, the other in November. In 
the July elections, the Nazi Party obtained 230 seats out of 308. However, 
the November elections saw' a significant decline in the Nazi popular vote, 
whKh was nearly 2 million less than in July, and in the party’s Reichstag 
representation, which dropped to 196 seats. The Nazis were still much 
the largest party, however. 

Papen was unable to obtain a parliamentary majority or put together a 
workable coalition, and Schleicher, tiring of his protegee, persuaded 
Hindenburg to drop Papen and name Schleicher Chancellor. He assumed 
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office on December 2, 1932, but was equally unsuccessful in lining up a 
majority in the Reichstag. Hitler decided that his time had come. He 
convinced the aged President that he could succeed where Papen and 
Schleicher had failed, and on January 39, 1933, Hindcr.fcurg appointed 
him Chancellor, He had come to office legally, through the pir.sure exer¬ 
cised by his parliamentary plurality and the inability or the moderate 
parties to cooperate in support of a moderate cabinet. 

From 1933 until August 1934 Hitler expanded his power into dictator¬ 
ship. He had been given the Chancellorship on the promise that he would 
be able to form a *' lalition. However, ihe Center Party refused to coop¬ 
erate, and Hitler called for an election, to be held in March of 1933. 
Hitler, as head of government, employed both official and unofficial in¬ 
struments in coercing the German public. Although during the ca.. 
paign many norma/ electioneering rights were denied the opposition 
parties, the actual voting was free. The most spectacular event during 
the campaign was the burning of the Reichstag, it was blamed on the 
Communists, but many historians feel that the Nazis were responsible 
for the fire—an effort to provide justification for future terrorism against 
all political opposition and minority groups. 

The election, however, did not give ihe Nazi Party an absolute majority. 
Hitler was dependent on a coalition with the Nationalists. This did not 
satisfy him; neither was he willing to accept the restrictions of cabinet 
government. However, he still wanted to maintain the facade of legality. 
He found the answer in the Enabling Act proposed in March 1933. This 
was a constitutional amendment empowering the Chancellor to rule by 
decree without consulting the Reichstag or the President for 4 years. To 
get the bill passed. Hitler had to win a two-thirds majority in the 
Reichstag. His first step was to eliminate the 81 Communist deputies. 
Then, by conciliating the Nationalists and the Center he succeeded in get¬ 
ting the two-thirds majority, with only the Social Democrats in opposi¬ 
tion, and his rule in civil matters was established without legal restraints. 

However, Hitler still had to deal with the decentralizing forces of the 
Federal States, the trade unions, and the political parties, as well as the 
power of the army, which under the Weimar Constitution owed its 
allegiance to the President. Hitler abolished the state legislatures and 
concentrated all power in the Reich Government. He suppressed the 
unions and incorporated them m a Nazi “Labor Front.” He dissolved all 
political parties except his own. There remained the control of the army. 
Hitler placated the army by eliminating the radios / element from the 
command of the S.A. in the purges of June 1934. Upon the death of Hin- 
denburg in August 1934, he declared himself President. On August 19, 
1934, the German people, by an enormous majority (89.93 percent), 
affirmed the union of the Chancellorship and the Presidency in the person 
of Hitler. The revolution had been successful; Hitler was now Head of 
State, Head of Government, and Supreme Commander in Chief of the 
Army. 
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II. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 
A. Description of Country 

1. Physical characteristics 

Germany is situated in the center of Europe with France, Luxem¬ 
bourg, Belgium, and the Netherlands on her western frontier; Denmark 
and the Baltic Sea on her northern boundary; Switzerland, Austria, and 
Czechoslovakia on her southern boundary; and Poland on her east. From 
1919 to 1939 East Prussia was separated from the rest of Germany by 
the Polish Corridor, and touched the Baltic state, Lithuania, on the north¬ 
east. A consequence of Germany’s geographical position is that the ex¬ 
tent of German territory usually depends upon political considerations.* 
The Germany of the Weimar Republic had been deprived of 13 percent 
of its European territory and all of its colonies by the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles. 1 It had an area of 180,934 square miles. 

Germany can be divided into four regions? (1) the northern plains; 
(2) the mid-German hills; (3) southern Germany with the Mr in. Neckar, 
Swabian, Franconian Jura, and Danube basins, and the Bavarian Alps; and 
(4) the Rhine valley. 

2. The people 

Aside from the Jewish minority, the ethnic groups in Germany tend 
to follow geographical lines. In northwestern Germany the physical 
characteristics of the people are predominantly Nordic. “East of the 
Eibe Nordic features become less common and less pronounced. . . In 
the south the population is essentially Eurasiatic (Alpine). There is also 
much mixture of the Alpine and Nordic types. In the eastern areas 
there is some mixture of Slav types. 

Aside from Yiddish and certain archaic forms like Frisian, Pomeran¬ 
ian, and Wendish, the German language is common to the entire country. 

The population of Germany in 1983 was 66,027,000, with a density of 
370 per square mile. Over 43 percent of the population lived »n towns 
over 20,000. 2 Some of the chief cities were Berlin, Breslau, Dresden, 
Duesseldorf, Essen, Frankfurt-am-Main, Cologne, Leipzig, Munich, Nurem¬ 
berg, and ?*uttgart. 

3. Communications 

The communication system was generally good. By the end of 1937 
Germany had 33,878 miles of railroad lines in operation, more than any 
other European country except the Soviet Union.® The inland water¬ 
ways were among the most highly developed in Europe. The Rhine, the 
Elbe, and the Oder all follow courses favorable to industry. Berlin, Ham¬ 
burg, Stettin, and the cities of southwest Germany were served by water¬ 
ways. 4 Although railways, rivers, and canals formed the principal means 
of transportation, the roads were beginning to become important, al¬ 
though it was not until the Nazi period that an extensive road develop- 


* The Versailles Tr< aty had, in fact, left Germany without clearly definable bound¬ 
aries to the east and west, and without a clearly definable conception of what really 
constituted Germany. 
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ment program was undertaken. 1 * Germany’s substantial international 
shipping w .s dependent upon Baltic and North Sea ports.® Lastly, the 
Weimar Republic saw the beginning of air travel. 

4- Natural resources 

Germany has only moderately fertile soil, which means that constant 
labor la required to maintain output. In 1927 there were over 28 million 
acres of forest land. 7 Fisheries are predominantly confined to the Baltic 
Sea, although there is some inland freshwater fishing.® Germany has 
large resources of coal, lignite, iron, and mineral salts.® Of somewhat 
lesser significance are lead ore, zinc ore, bauxite, pyrites, and magnesite. 10 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

The two major economic developments under the Weiiim- Republic 
were the growth in governmental control ami the increase in t..c size of 
both labor and business organizations. 
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The economic system became increasingly controlled bv governmental 
action. Banks were set up by the Reich Government as well as by Land* 
(State) governments. The railroads, which previously had been cper- 
ated by the State governments, were now centrally controlled by the 7. d- 
eral Government. There was also increased governmental spending in 
the field of social welfare. 11 

Other characteristics of the economy were increased monopolization of 
business and unionization of labor. The reorganization of industries after 
World War I resulted in the growth t,f powerful trusts while trade unions 
were active in almost all industries. 12 

The economy was primarily industrial. The most important industries 
were steel and iron, coal textiles, electrical supplies, chemicals and dyes, 
and precision and optical instruments. 13 Germany imported foodstuffs, 
raw materials, and semimanufactured goods like wool, cotton, rubber, cop¬ 
per, and dairy products; it exported manufactured articles such as ma¬ 
chinery. textiles, and chemical wares. 14 In terms of the balance <>f trade, 
the years from 1930 to 1933 showed a sizable surplus of exports for the 
first time since the war. 18 

In terms of monetary structure, the German economy’s ability to ex¬ 
pand and even to maintain itself rested on its ability to acquire credit. 
Most of the loans secured were essentially international short-term credits 
over which Germany had little control. The whole structure, therefore, 
was precarious. 1 * 

2. Class structure 

The Weimar Republic saw a definite change in the ruling elite. 
While the army still maintained most of its influence, the Prussian aristoc¬ 
racy lost its official status and was replaced by the wealthy businessman 
and the bureaucrat. The lower class also began to have representatives 
in official circles, though this trend was more apparent in the State gov- 
e _ "ments than in the Federal Government. 

In spite of the increased power of the lower classes, there was little 
change in the class structure of society. No far-reaching land reform 
was undertaken, though there was some agitation for it in the 1930’s. 
However, the distribution of wealth greatly affected the class structure 
during this period. The inflation of 1921-23 had pauperized many of 
the middle class, especially those on fixed incomes. The inflation did not 
affect—to any large extent—the position of the aristocratic landowners, 
big business, and organized labor, but it did alienate the middle class. 

The increased educational opportunities provided a basis for increased 
social mobility. However, this factor was countered by the inflation of 
1923, from which the middle class never recovered sufficiently to resume 
its traditional role of investor and entrepreneur. This fact, coupled with 
the growing class consciousness of the workers and ca«italist-militar:st- 
bureaueratic groups, meant that the social mobility was not as great as 
could be expected. The middle class was no longer an independent source 


' Singular form of Laender. 
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of social power, and the increased antagonism evident in the relationship 
between workers on the one hand end the capitalist-militarist-bureaucra¬ 
tic grouping on the other hand decreased the mobility of classes even 
more. 

3. Literacy and education 

Germany has always emphasized education. The Weimar Constitu¬ 
tion affirmed this policy by stipulating that all children should go to school 
until they were 18 years old. The complex system of schooling provided 
vocational as well as academic training. Given this emphasij on edu¬ 
cation, literacy was high. 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

By 1933 the Roman Catholics, found mostly in Bavaria, Rhe* 1 h 
Prussia, and Westphalia, numbered over 21 million, while the Evangelical 
Pridestant Church, located primarily in the north, had over 40 million. 17 

During the Weimar period both religious gco»p3 emphasized the social 
functions of religions. The Catholics ,vere particularly influential in poli¬ 
ties through their support cf the Center Party, an important moderating 
force In Weimar poli*'*". 

The right of the state to control religion still existed in Weimar Ger¬ 
many. The State governments maintained their ultimate control over the 
Protestant churches. 

C. Government and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

The Weimar Constitution, adopted August 11, 1915, established a 
ccmplex system resting upon a federal structure, popular sovereignty, and 
a delicate balance between the executive and legislative branches. 

The federal provisions stipulated that the decisive jurisdictions were 
given to the central government (Reich ). Except for “police and internal 
administration, justice, and education,” the Reich maintained complete 
legislative authority. 18 Moreover, the Constitution prescribed the inter¬ 
nal structure of the governments of the Laender (i.e., states). It re¬ 
quired that al! Laender governments be republican, with identical election 
systems. 18 Not even “territorial sovereignty was left to the Laender, 
since their state boundaries could be changed by constitutional amend¬ 
ments, even against their will (Art. 18).” 80 

The role of the Laender was further set forth in orovisions pertaining 
to the enforcement of federal supremacy, arbitration between the Reich 
and the Laender, and finally, the Federal Council or Reichsrat. 

Federal authority over the states was entered in two ways. As exec¬ 
utive agents of the Reich, Land authorities were subject to far-reaching 
supervision by the Reich. 21 “If the Land failed to comply with a justi¬ 
fied request of the Reich, or if the issue was controversial, the matter 
was referred to a decision of the Constitutional Tribunal (Art. 19, Par. 
I).” 22 If the State “stubbornly refused to comply with the decision of 
the Constitutional Tribunal” or “failed in the fulfillment of itc constitu¬ 
tional duties of maintaining orderly processes of government,” the Reich 
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Government, “after having exhausted all means of peaceful persuasion, 
could resort to the ultima ratio of applying coercion against the recalci¬ 
trant Land by the process of sanctions.” 23 

The other two mechanisms determining the relationship between the 
federal unit and the central government, the Constitutional Tribune- nd 
the Federal Council, attempted to establish some degree ci equity and 
representation. The Constitutional Tribunal had jurisdiction over dis¬ 
putes within the States, between States and between the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and the member States, as well as the impeachment of the Reich 
President, Chancellor, and Minister j. The Federal Council or Reicksrat 
was originally designed to represent Land interests in the Reich Govern¬ 
ment. However, because the States did not have serious objections to 
government action, and because they had little power to check the 
Reicksrat, the organ soon became administrative. 24 

Aside from the fact that the Weimar Constitution established a definite 
relationship between the Land and the Reich . the Constitution created for 
the first time in Germany, a government based on popular sovereignty. 
The degree of popular sovereignty was extensive. 

The force of popular sovereignty was represented in three institutions. 
First, the Constitution provided for legislation by initiative and referen¬ 
dum. It was hoped that this would promote democratic legislation, but 
instead it introduced a degree of irresponsibility in the political process. 25 
Secondly, the concept of popular sovereignty dominated the structure of 
the Reichstag or national parliament. A system of proportional repre¬ 
sentation was instituted whereby “each 60,000 voters elected one candi¬ 
date from lists submitted by the parties.” 26 This system, based on the 
democratic assumption that each vote should have meaning, led to a party 
structure which, as will be seen, undermined responsible and moderate 
party leadership. The last institution in which the concept of popular 
sovereignty was operative was the Presidency. By providing for his elec- 
i; on by universal suffrage, the Constitution sought to give the President 
a separate source of power that would enable him to follow the will of 
the people. 

The last important feature of the Weimar Constitution was the delicate 
balance between the executive and legislative powers. The balance was 
based on a complex relationship primarily because the executive function 
was divided between the President and the Chancellor. Given the tradi¬ 
tional strand of monarchism in Germany, it was only natural that a strong 
executive should emerge. While the President had control during normal 
times over the military, all material decisions regarding civil matters 
were to be left up to the Cabinet. The Cabinet, which derived its power 
from the Reichstag, was to control the President in all of his actions. How¬ 
ever, this control was limited by two factors. Fifst of all, because ti” 1 
President was elected by popular suffrage he had great prestige and hence 


ils) +VtA P/Hal>e*n/i * v\r Or>.\onKr*r* Attni* +V»A t-iAnrlcv A# fl*A 
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or could bypass the Reichstag entirely and appeal to the people. Second¬ 


ly, the President, not the Chancellor, could dissolve the government and the 
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parliament.* He could do this regardless of whether or not the parlia¬ 
ment supported the Cabinet by claiming that the parliament did not repre¬ 
sent the will of the people."' 

All of these lectors made the relationship between the legislature and 
the executive ambiguous. It became particularly delicate di-.> ig times of 
crisis. Article 48 of the Constitution gave the President emergency 
powers, with the stipulation that the measures taken should be tempo¬ 
rary and should not infringe on the Constitution. However, the power 
granted by Article 48 was quite extensive, sanctioning the abrogation of 
many civil rights. The on! w legal requirement on the right of the Presi¬ 
dent was the countersignature of the Chancellor. 28 This gave the President 
an unusual amount of power during a crisis period. As will be seen, this 
represented a serious danger to the Constitution. 

In summary, the Weimar Constitution clearly established a unified 
Germany with a quasi-satisfactory federal arrangement. However, the 
extreme degree of popuiar support called foi by the Constitution made 
the government dependent upon stable political conditions This de¬ 
pendence was increased by the ambiguous relationship between the exec¬ 
utive and the legislative branches of the government, since a high degree 
of cooperation between the parties and between the Cabinet and the Presi¬ 
dent was needed to make the government work. 

2. Description of political process 

At the outset of the Republic, 331 out of the 423 seats in the assem¬ 
bly were middle-of-the-road parties supporting the Republic. 22 There* 
were, however, groups on the left as well as the right which challenged 
the existence of the Republic. As the history of the Republic unfolded, 
it was evident that these opponents would grow in strength. This was 
due primarily to the fact that the parties tended to solidify in their views 
and in their leadership. Because of the unusual system of elections, the 
party became more important than the individual politician. The result 
was an increase in the strength of party organizations. This helped the 
radical parties, since the most moderate parties did not possess the desire 
or the will to create a militant party organization. Hence, in the fol- 
’c sving analysis of the party politics of the Weimar Republic, it must be 
kept in mind that the tendency toward strong party organization, inherent 
in election laws, favored raaical groups. 

The political parties and power groups supporting the government rep¬ 
resented the moderates of all classes. One of the most influential and 
stable parties was the Catholic Party. “It cut through all layers of the 
population, embracing Westphalian and Silesian aristocrats as well as the 
bulk of the peasants in Southern Germany, the Rhineland, and the 
Catholic parts of Prussia, in addition to the small Catholic bourgeoisie and 
the Catholic trade unions.” 30 The Social Democratic Party, moderately 
Socialistic, also supported the Republic. While not particularly powerful 


* Dissolution of parliament, however, required the countersignature of the Chan¬ 
cellor. 
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on the national scene, this party had considerable power in many Laender, 
especially in the largest, Prussia. The German People's Party, which con¬ 
sisted of the conservative wing of the Liberals, supported the government, 
especially during the rule of Dr. Stresemann, their chief representative. 
It was a class party without mass basis, consisting mainly of big business¬ 
men, industrial leaders, members of the propertied middle class, and Lie 
Protestant clergy. 31 Lastly, there was the German Democratic Party, 
which represented the remnants of the old Liberal Party. Once the party 
of the middle class, this party increasingly lacked support in the Weimar 
Republic due to the disaffection of the middle class. In spite of this, a 
large number of the German intellectuals supported this party and it was 
represented in every cabinet from 1918 to 1931. 32 While these parties 
represented the majority of the German population at the beginning of 
the Republic, they did not increase their power, primarily because they 
neglected ms as, techniques and were bankrupt of effective, militant lead¬ 
ership. 33 

Hostile to the Republic and seeking to under mine it v>v- parties of 
the radical right and left. The German National People’s party was made 
up of Prussian conservatives. “They drew their voting strength from the 
old ruling classes around the army and the civil service,” as well as from 
those who feared the inroads of socialism. 34 Moreover, this party had a 
natural source of strength in the general German dissatisfaction over the 
Treaty oj£ Versailles. At the opposite political pole were the Communists. 
The potential threat which they represented to the Republic served the 
National Socialist cause by spreading fear throughout the propertied 
classes. Lastly, the Bavarian Catholic Party, monarchist in outlook, op¬ 
posed the Republic up to 1924. After that, however, it became a branch 
of the pro-Republic Catholic Center. 

The National Socialist Party was in a sense an amalgam of many radical 
groups. The hypemationalism of Ernst Roehm was combined with the 
social reformism of the Strassers. The Nazis courted the industrial elite, 
viie middle classes, and the masses. Given the difficulty of maintaining 
the allegiance of these diverse groupings, Hitler’s techniques became all- 
importan', for they covered up the inconsistencies in the party program. 
However, because his party did appeal to radicals of almost any sort, it 
became the center of the forces arrayed against the Weimar Republic. 
In fact, this desire to replace the Republic seemed to be the one cohesive 
factor in the National Socialist movement. 


In comparing the parties supporting che Republic to the pv.rties oppos¬ 
ing it, one finds that the most outstanding differences VviC ir, organization 
and technique. The supporters of the government had few strong lead¬ 
ers, no myths, no militant creed with which to attract mass support. The 
«^position found latent support in the masses. Their radicalism was ex 
pioited on the one hand by the Communists, on the other by Hitler, a 
man who could vocalize the resentment against the .existing order and 
<rivp it militanov. 
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3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing gov¬ 
ernment institutions. 

The Weimar Constitution was unusual in that it provided that 


governmental inst 




nged without constitutional amend¬ 


ment. The mechanism for amendment was somewhat unwieh«; Quali¬ 
fied majorities were required in both the Reichstag and the Federal 
Council: the passage of an amendment in the Reichstag necessitated the 
presence of two-thirds of the total membership, and required that two- 
thirds of those present voted in favor of the proposed amendment; in the 
Federal Council, two thirds cf the members had to vote in fa’, or. In 
special cases an amendment could be initiated by one-tenth of the elec¬ 
torate; it then required a majority vote of the Reichstag or of the regis¬ 
tered voters. 35 

However, there was a simpler procedure. This involved passage of a 
statute v/hich effectively circumvented the Constitution without, however, 
amending it. Such a “statute amending tne Constitution” waa passed “by 
way of the constitutional amendment procedure with the required majori¬ 
ties” and was not subject to judicial review. 38 

Aside from this, Article 48 was invoiced to enable the President to re¬ 
place a parliamentary cabinet with a presidential cabinet, i.e., a cabinet 
based on presidential rather than parliamentary consent. While some 
argued that this was illegal, 37 it seemed to be sanctioned under the power 
of the President to appoint the Cabinet and the authority given him 
through Article 48, and therefore represented some degree of constitu¬ 
tionality. 38 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

By 1930 Germany had reestablished itself in the family of great pow¬ 
ers. In the Locarno Pact Germany accepted the western frontiers estab¬ 
lished by the Treaty of Versailles. In September 1926 Germany became 
a member of the League, with a permanent membership on the Council. 
In the east the situation was somewhat different. At Locarno Germany 
had made an effort to avoid an iron-clad guarantee of the eastern bound¬ 
aries drawn at Versailles. Relations with Russia were formally cordial in 
teiiiis of the Rapallo Treaty of 1922. Underneath this cordiality, there 
were ambiguous forces. On the one hand the army had been receiving 
Russian help in rebuilding its strength—not without the sanction cf the 
republican government. On the other hand the Russians were of reefing 
the Communist Party in Germany in its efforts to destroy the Republic. 
In general, 1930 found Germany in relative peace with b?v neighbors. 

5. The role of military and police powers 

The German military occupied an ambiguous place in the life of the 
Weimar Republic. T’ ere were officers like Hindenburg, Gen. Kurt von 
Schleicher, and Gen. Wilhelm Groener, who supported the Republic mainly 
because they were in official positions. These men held great influence 
over the course cf politics because they could speak for the army. More- 
over, Hindenburg ss Prssidsnl wss ths official well as tbs symbolic head 
of the army. 38 There were other officers, however, who secretly sup- 
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ported movements for the overthrow of the Republic on the grounds that 
it had betrayed German honor. Roehm, before becoming head of the 
S.A., was one of these. General Luaendorff had actually found himself 
the leader of a revolutionary Putsch in 1323.~ 

The German Army was probably the most powerful force in points. 
However, as long as Hindenburg remained President there was assurance 
that the Armed Forces would obey the Republic although many of the 
army men attempted to influence politics. 

A word should be said here concerning the growth of paramilitary or¬ 
ganizations like the S.S., the S.A., and the Communist “defense organiza¬ 
tion.” Hitler built up his irregular forces by enlisting young men and 
“dissatisfied” veterans. This situation reached the point where these 
groups, especially the S.A., actually threatened the army. When Hitler 
came to power he eliminated the aggressive elements in the S.A. in order 
to maintain the allegiance of the army to his government. These para¬ 
military organizations did much to coerce the people of Germany into 
supporting Hitler. 

The activity of the police left something to be desired. Because of the 
federal structure, the Republic did not have complete control over the 
police organizations of the states. Moreover, the strength of the para¬ 
military organizations and the apathy of the police leu to something like 
collapse of law and order in the later days of the Republic. 

D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 

From the unification of Germany in 1871 until the end of World War 

I, although the imperial government had enjoyed ostensibly a substantial 
degree of stability, actually many radical and antigovernment groups had 
been evolving. "The lines of cleavage which were perceptible in the Bis- 

..arck period became much more clearly defined in the reign of William 

II. ” There were extreme leftist groups, like the Revolutionary Socialists 
under Rosa Luxemburg, and extreme rightist groups, like the Pan-German 
League.** 

After World War I the Weimar Republic was subject from its beginning 
to periods of extreme instability. Historians usually divide the years of 
the Republic into three periods: (1) 1913-23; (2) 1324-29; and (3) 
1930-33. 

The Republic was born when the fear of a leftwing takeover was prev¬ 
alent. The extreme Socialists revolted during the formative period, but 
were crushed. However, after the Republic had been established, Na- 
f ionalist groups represented the most, serious threat to the stability of th° 
regime. The Kapp Putsch was engineered in 1920 with the passive acqui¬ 
escence of the German Army and with the active support of a naval 
brigade headed by Captain Hermann Erharat. The government succeeded 
in quelling the revolt with the support of the workers who tnrough the 
efforts of the Social Democrats, staged a general strike. 12 Shortly after- 
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ward, a Communist-led-uprising in the Ruhr was quelled by the army. 
The episode forced the resignation of the Cabinet, and in subsequent 
elections the nationalist vote increased. The last uprising of the period 
was the Munich Putsch of November 1923, instigated by Hitler. His in¬ 
tention was to capture the Bavarian state government with the r.rced sup¬ 
port of the Prime Minister Gustav von Kahr and Gen. von Lossow and then 
move on to Berlin. However, the Bavarian Government refused to coop¬ 
erate, even though it had been in almost open revolt against the Reich 
Government. The insurrection was crushed and Hitler was sentenced to 
jail for E years, but his sentence was commuted to less than a year. This 
leniency toward the leader of a treasonous conspiracy was representative 
of the manner in which rightist revolutionaries were treated by the 
German Government. 43 

The period from 1924 to 1929 was relatively calm. Chancellor Strese- 
ir.ann, later Foreign Minister, maintained political stability while satisfac¬ 
tory economic conditions modified public discontent. This was the period, 
however, during which Hitler and other rightist leaders were strengthen¬ 
ing their organizations and perfecting their techniques. 

With the death of Stresemann in 1929, Germany entered a period of 
continual instability. Primarily because the election of 1930 had reduced 
the power of the center, the process of forming cabinets was extremely 
difficult. This difficulty tempted Hindenburg and Bruening to govern 
more or less without the Reichstag. Once Hindenburg became the center 
of power, a new element of instability quite different from parliamentary 
instability was introduced. The determining factor now was whe could 
influence the aging President and toward what ends. Hence, this resulted 
in the complicated intrigues by which Schleicher prevailed upon Hinden¬ 
burg to replace Bruening with Papen, then maneuvered Papen out of the 
Chancellorship and himself into it, and in turn was supplanted by Hitler 
in a deal engineered by Papen. 44 

Therefore, the Weimar Republic, save for a period of relative stability 
from 1924 to 1929, was subject to the constant fear of revolution and 
continually plagued by instability. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

From 1929 to 1933 the German economy underwent severe crises in 
almost every sphere. 

In the field of agriculture the depression practically eliminated ex¬ 
ports. 45 This alienated the Prussian landowners, who were the chief com¬ 
mercial agriculturists. In spite of the animosity of these landowners to 
the Weimar Republic, they still received enormous subsidies from the 
government. 48 

In the field of capital accumulation, which was essential to economic 
expansion, the German economy lost much of its foreign credits around 
1930. 4T This was due partly to the world depression and partly to the 
uncertainty of political life with the advent of the Nazis. In spite of the. 
help extended by foreign countries in the form of debt moratoriums, 
German bank reserves dwindled. 
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Industrial exports contracted greatly as a result of the depression. 
The result was increased unemployment, which reached a peak in 1933 
of over 6,000,000 (average unemployment for the years 1925-29 had been 
1 , 200 , 000 ) « 

The Bruening government attempted to meet the crisis by a deflat^n- 
ary policy; that is, by cutting salaries, by reducing imports, and by con¬ 
tracting credit. 48 This policy increased the animosity toward the 
government. 

Thus, a Germany which had tremendous industrial capabilities suffered 
from monetary and fiscal insecurity as well as mass unemployment. The 
blame was placed in various quarters—on the Jews, on reparations pay¬ 
ments, on the incompetence of the government. In actuality, much of the 
weakness of the German economy resulted from the instability of the in¬ 
ternational economic system. 


3. Social tensions 

A key to the degree of social tensions in Germany wr-s the intensity 
of social hatred. Not only was the Jewish minority attacked but so wore 
Communists and supporters of the Republic. Moreover, there was an in¬ 
creasing polarization into the conservatives (capitalist-militarist-bureau¬ 
crat) and the working class. Underlying all of this was the decline of 
the middle class. This was partly due to the concentration of industrial 
power in large trusts and the solidification of the workers into a class¬ 
conscious movement. Moreover, as has been pointed out, the middle class 
was dealt a sharp blow by the inflation of 1923. Therefore it was unable 
to serve as a moderating force. 

The decline of the middle class left two giant social antagonists, the 
workers and the conservatives. Oddly enough it was the more diverse 
group, the conservatives, who included military men, civil servants, indus¬ 
trialists, and many of the middle class, which was the more cohesive and 
militant. The working class, despite its common economic interests and 
social status, never developed the degree of militancy and cohesiveness 
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son for this was the divisive influence of the conflict between Communists 
and Social Democrats. The Social Democrats spent as much time fighting 
the Communists as they did opposing the German conservatives. Never¬ 
theless, Germany in the 1930’s was plagued with social tension arising out 
of the confrontation of two massive social groupings, the workers and the 
conservative classes. The Communists increased the tension by aggravat¬ 
ing the conflict within the working classes. 

In sum, Germany suffered from increased social tension as a result of 
the loss of moderating influences in the various classes. The middle class 
•Itf not modify the nationalism, racism, and emotionalism of the groups 
which were supporting the Nazi movement. The working class became 
more radical as time went on, facilitating an incr-ase in Communist 
strength. There was a heightening of radicalism on both the right and 
the left; the right, however, had an inherent advantage because it could 
play on German nationalism. 
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4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 
Given the intensity of social tension, economic difficulty, and gov¬ 
ernmental weaknesses in the years immediately prior to Hitler’s ascend¬ 
ancy, the governments of Bruening and Papen were well aware of the 
dangers but their policies were not always well chosen. T‘. nen and 
Schleicher realized the power of the Nazis and sought to bring Hitler into 
the government in the hope that they could control him, since his party, 
though much the largest, did not have a majority in the Reichstag . 8W 
Papen persuaded Hindenburg to appoint Hitler Chancellor on the grounds 
that Hitler would give the go-eminent the popular support it so desper¬ 
ately needed. Papen was to have the Vice-Chancellorship and the power 
of Hindenburg behind him. Moreover, the Nazis were to have only three 
of eight Cabinet posts and none of the key Ministries. Hence, the gov¬ 
ernment tried to make a last-second compromise to save the Republic by 
bringing Hitler into the Cabinet. From this point on, the real revolution 
began, for it was then that Hitler wre»led power from those who had it 
and established his dictatorship. 

III. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 
A. Actors in the Revolution 

1. The revolutionary leadership 
a. Official and unofficial social and political positions 
The leadership was made up primarily of persons from the middle 
or lower-middle classes and from the military, civil service, professional, 
and intellectual groups. Rudolf Hess, Ernst Roehm, Hermann Goerlng, 
and Gregor Strasser had all been army officers. Gottfried Fedor, Alfred 
Rosenberg, Willy Ley, and Max Amann had been trained for professions 
like law and architecture. Dietrich Eckart, Hess, and Joseph Paul Goeb- 
bels can be classified as intellectuals. Heinrich Himmler and Julius 
Streicher had been school teachers • Wilhelm Frick had been a civil serv¬ 
ant. Most of them had either never had a steady occupation, lP'e Hess, 
Hitler, and Eckart, or had rejected their initial vocations, like Rosenberg. 
Streicher, Feder, Strasser, Himmler, Ley, and Roehm. 51 

Ly far the most important leader was Adolf Hitler. It was he who 
developed the organization and kindled the spirit of the Nazi movement, 
and it was he who knew how to win the support of the masses. Hitler 
was actually not a German, but an Austrian who became a German citizen 
only during the final stages of his movement. Born in 1889 at Braunau- 
on-the-Inn, a town near the German border, where hifather was a cus¬ 
toms official, Hitler by 1908 found himself poor, fnendiess, untrained, 
and unemployed in Vienna. He went to Munich in 1913 and joined the 
Bavarian Army a year later. He rose to the rank of corporal, was twice 
wounded, and received -the Iron Cross. In his disappointment over the 
defeat of the Central Powers, Hitler developed a fanatical nationalism 
and a resolve to avenge the indignities of the peace treaty. 

After the war Hitler joined a group of six men called the Committee of 
the German Workers’ Party in Munich. Though there were other na- 
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tionalist-socialisl-type parties in various states. Hitler kept his /roup 
autonomous. Ry July 1921 Hitler was given unlimited power over the 
party and was made its President. Between 1921 and 1924 he established 
many of the associations that formed the core of his movement. Roehm, 
Hess, Goering, Feder, Eckart, Rosenberg, Heinrich Hoffmann, d 
Streicher all joined Hitler at this time.** 

The Munich Putsch has been discussed earlier. Hitler was jailed for 
his role in it, but he was released within a year. He utilized his imprison¬ 
ment time to put down the ideology and the program be had been de¬ 
veloping over the years in his Mein V.zrzpf, which was published in 1925. 
The failure of the Putsch, which in normal times would have meant the 
demise of Hitler’s party if not of Hitler himself, served only as a tem¬ 
porary setback. Between 1929 and 1930 the party reached national 
prominence by taking the lead in opposing the Young Plan. Hitler suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining his leadership when the movement became nation¬ 
wide, ami in January 1933 Hitler became Chancellor of the Reich. 

b. Political and ideological orientation 

The leaders of the National Socialist movement were agreed on 
two points. First, all of them were nationalistic; they all wished to see 
a resurgent Germany. Secondly, most of them were radicals who wanted 
to make over the existing social and political order. Hitler himself was 
the symbol of the political orientation of the entire movement. His radi¬ 
calism covered both ends of the political spectrum. His hypernationalism 
led him to enlist the support of the rightist camp of Hugenberg while his 
social reformism, particularly In his earlier years, placed him very near 
the Socialists. Like Hitler, Roehm was a militant nationalist who oppuactl 
the Weimar Republic. Hjalmar Schacht, although a militant nationalist, 
was not an early supporter of Hitler. His background in banking did not 
allow him to embrace the radical social reformism of the Nazi doctrine. 
There were, however, members of the leadership who were Social bis as 
«'»U as nationalists. Goebbcls and the Strasser brothers were constantly 
advocating the nationalization of big business. Although their national¬ 
ism did not allow them to become Communists, these three men held 
ideologies; positions that were very close to the Communist camp. M 

c. Goals and aspirations 

The goals uud aspirations of Uie various members of the leadership 
were not completely homogeneous. All wanted to see the Nazis take 
over the Cerman state. However, some, like the Strasser* and Roehm. 
wanted to see certain other objectives realized. Roehm wirned to have 
his beloved S.A. replace the German Army. Gregor Strasser wanted to 
sae the Nazis institute a system of socialization. There were other motives 
operative on the Nazi leadership. Rosenberg wished to be pictured as 
t? ■; "philosopher” of the movement, while others, like Eckart, Himmler. 
Amann, Hess, and Ley seemed to be going along for adventure and 
material reward.* 1 

2. The revoltdlrnary following 

The revolutionary following can be divided into two groups: than 
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who participated actively in -be movement and then? who lent ftnap rig l 
and political rapport. Men from the younger generation of the middle an#) 
lower-middle classes, eager for adventure, joined the S.A. and the more 
selective S.S.* This group, which grew to 400,000 before 1933, aided 
Hitler in his campaigns. The Germans who gave monetary y*- political 
support were from various groups. There were member* of the lower 
and middle classes in both city and country who supported and voted for 
Hitler, members of the industrial class who aided him financially, and the 
army officers and civil servants who supported Hitler behind the scenes 
by exerting political pressui : and acquiescing in his illegal tcenniques. 
Lastly, certain prominent political figures such as Schleicher and von 
Papen unwittingly aided Hitler in his rise to power by weakening the 
Weimar Government for their own political purposes. 6 * 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

1. Internal organization 

Though the Nazis called themselves a ''party/' on>; sh-uid understand 
that it was not a party in a democratic sense. It was really a congeries 
of groups, both legal and illegal, organized on the basis of age, occupa¬ 
tion, or sex, which wanted to overthrow the government.* 4 Together, 
the groups which worked for this purpose constituted the Nazi "Party”; 
hence, they were within an organizational framework. However, they 
can be studied separately if it is kept in mind that they were, at least in 
theory, under the control of Hitler and the "party.” 

These organizations can be divided into three groups. The first was 
the legitimate political party, which was represented in the Rcirhstsg sad 
which gave Hitler political power through legal means. The second com¬ 
prised the paramilitary organization: the Sturm Abteilunger (SJL), or 
Storm Troopers, with its Nazi Motor Corps, and the Schulz Staff ten (SJL), 
or Blackshirts. The third consisted of certain groups organized to con¬ 
tribute to the power of the party, such as the Hitler Youth, the Nazi 
Schoolchildren's League, the Student’s League, the Order of German 
Women, the Nazi Teachers’ Association, the Union of Nazi Lawyers, and 
tV Union of Nazi Physicians.” 

The Nazi Party which included all of these organizations was subject 
to the will of Hitler, However, five other men who had a great deal of 
power were toehm, Strass*r, Goering, Goebbels, and Frick. To oversee 
the entire party and to prevent minor squabbles from becoming a source 
of division, Hitler devised the USCHLA in 1926. T ,„’3 was a committee 
for Investigation and settlement and was advantageously used by Hitler 
to strengthen his control over the party.” 

The National Socialist Party divided the country Into the district or Gnu, 
which were in turn subdivided into circles ( Knrite ). Within eacu KreU 
were local groups (Ortegruppe), which in turn wert divided into street 
cells and blocks. By 1929 there were 178,000 party members. A Goa- 
letter was appointed to bead each Gua. He had control over all rabordl- 
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nate party members in his Gan.™ Moreover, the Gauleiter was personally 
appointed by Hitler and owed allegiance directly to him. 

The paramilitary organizations, the S.A. and the S.S., were placed under 
the control of Roehm in 1931. The geographical units were the same for 
the S.A. as lor the party itself. The S.A. organization was similar to 
that of the German Army, with a general staff and its own headquaiters. 
In fact, Roehm had so much power that he challenged Hitler’s will on 
many occasions. Hitler’s inability to control the S.A. led him to eliminate 
the top S.A. leadership in June 1934. Although the S.S., under Himmler, 
was subject to the will of Roehm m the Nazi organizational scheme, it 
served, ir. reality, as a counter to the S.A. The S.S. was a r snd 

a much better disciplined group than the S.A. 80 It was the S.S. which 
carried out the liquidation of the Roehm leadership. Though on April 
10, 1932, the S.A. and the S.S. were technically dissolved by the Bruening 
government with Hitler’s'' acquiescence the organization itself remained 
intact. 85 There were close to 400,000 men in these two organizations by 
1934. 

The other Nazi organizations occupied an ambiguous place between the 
paramilitary organizations and the political parties. For example, the 
Hitler Youth, which was really a counter lo the successive youth organi¬ 
zations of the Reich and which in 1932 numbered over 100,000, was 
designed to promote Nazi propaganda and enlist support among young 
people. 82 The other organizations were designed to organize and “edu¬ 
cate” each group in German society. In addition, there were many 
separate departments, e.g., the Factory Ceii Organization, the Economic 
Policy Department, the Propaganda Directorate under Goebbels, and the 
Reich Press Officer. 

There were two important facts to note about the total Nazi organiza¬ 
tion. The first is that Hitler was the supreme commander, although men 
like Gregor Strasser held some grassroot power independent of Hitler. 
Secondly, the types of organization covered every field of German iife. 
This made the transition to the Nazi slate less difficult. Moreover, it 
gave important positions to men who felt they had no place in the society 
under the Republic. 

2. External organization 

There was some suspicion of outside help, perhaps French, when 
Hitler was a petty politician in Bavaria in 1923; however the amount was 
negligible. Yet the Nazi Party did organize groups which merated out¬ 
side of German territory—seven external Gau areas, in Austria. Danzig, 
the Saar, and the Sudetenland in Czechoslovakia. 03 These organizations 
assumed more importance after Hitler came to power, and became valu¬ 
able tools of Nazi foreign policy. 04 

C. Goals of the Revolution 

1. Concrete political aims of i evolutionary leaders 

The Nasi movement aimed primarily at capturing the German state. 

* Hitler acquiesced in the decision in order to pursue bis policy of legality. 
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Hitler hoped to replace the parliamentary system with strong leadership. 
This was what he called the “leadership principle”: he asserted that the 
German “race” could reach its fulfillment only through strong leadership. 
Another aim was the addition of more territory to Germany and simul¬ 
taneously, a rectification of the “injustices” of the Treaty of "'Versailles. 
Germany must be united with Austria and must procure more "living 
space’’ for the German “race.” 

There was some disagreement in the Nasi leadership over the proper 
political technique to be employed in reaching power. Hitler, having 
learned his lesson from the abortive Munich Putsch, decided that ihe only 
road to power was through legal methods. Roehm, who wanted an 
armed revolution, opposed him. 65 

2, Social and economic goals of leadership and following 
The Nazi movement had various social and economic goals. In the 
early period Hitler’s conception of the new social order was close to 
socialism. However, by 1930 Hitler was too dependent on the business 
elite to sponsor equalitarian social reform, ~nd hie cci.c-plion of the new 
social order changed, in effect, to the corporate state. There must also 
be a social elite who directed the workings of society. Further, Hitler 
saw no reason to wipe out the existing industrial elite so long as they 
cooperated. Other elites had to be added to insure the growth of the 
German people. 08 The plans of the Nazis were more concerned with 
organization than with goals in the years preceding the takeover. 

The positive program of the National Socialists was general to the point 
of ambiguity. However, the negative sections of the platform were force¬ 
ful and specific. The Nazis’ intense hatred of the Jews, Communists, and 
“republicans” was developed to a high degree. Hitler felt that these 
groups were responsible for the decline of Germany, 67 and a great por¬ 
tion of the Nazi platform was concerned with them. 

The entire Nazi leadership was agreed on the negative part of the social 
program. However, there was a strong clement led by Gregor Strasser, 
who had labor ties, which advocated an equalitarian social program and 
the nationalization of industry. This leftist group was forcefully silenced 
by Hitler. 

D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

After 1924 Hitler’s revolutionary techniques can be classified in two 
stages. The first stage was from 1924 until 1933 when he became Chan¬ 
cellor. The overall strategy was to gain control of Ge^nsny through con¬ 
stitutional means. The main instrument in this strategy was the Nazi 
Party, and Hitler concentrated on building up its electoral strength. The 
second stage, from January 1933 to August 1934, showed the role of force 
and coercion elevated from a mere propaganda tool to the prime instru¬ 
ment of strategy. After 1933 Hitler eliminated all opposition through 
terrorist methods. Because cf the different roles of force in the two 
stages of Hitler’s rise, they will be dealt with separately. 

In the first stage the prime objective was to gain mass support for the 
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Nazi Party. The tactics employed were to play on the insecurity of the 
masses, an insecurity which Hitler himself had helped to create. Kis 
strategy was 1; increase that insecurity through terrorism, riots, brawl¬ 
ing, and disruption of the processes of law and order, while, at the same 
time, convincing the German people that the Nazi movement would :r 
the security and stability they longed for. 

To create this feeling of insecurity was not a difficult task for Hitler’s 
cohorts. Ever since the inception of the Republic, civil violence had fre¬ 
quently plagued German 'life; Hitler merely increased the civil disorder. 
Moreover, because the Communists were themselves practicing terrorist 
tactics, Hitler could easily blame the violence on them. The role of the 
S.A. was essential to this phase of Hitler's strategy. Hitler was able to 
recruit a force such as the S.A. because of the many unemployed men 
and "disposed” soldiers. He justified the existence of this paramilitary 
organization by claiming that it afforded protection to the National Social¬ 
ist Party.- This justification was partly valid; ether German parties had 
the same type of organization. 8 * 

However, in “protecting” the Nazis, the S.A. and later the S.S. created 
civil unrest. The S.A. would march through the city, four abreast, sing¬ 
ing "When Jewish blood gushes from our knives, things will be better,” or 
songs like Horst Weasel, which gienfied a dead S.A. man as a martyr. 8 * 
Five hundred marching Storm Troopers, who held no direct allegiance to 
the Reich, instilled fear in the minds of the onlookers. These marchers 
were not always peaceful. In the 1930 election, for instance, the S.A. 
marched into the working class section ot Berlin, whereupon Communists 
opened fire. A pitched battle ensued and spread all over the city.™ In 
fact, wherever the Communists met, S.A. men could be found initiating a 
brawl. 

Another S.A. technique for creating unrest was breaking up rival meet¬ 
ings. Sitting in the audience they harassed the speaker, or often beat 
■ p the speaker and dispersed the crowd. 71 

Lastly, Hitler deliberately increased the insecurity of the masses by 
promoting the breakdown of law and order. The acts of violence of his 
paramilitary organizations were only one phase of this understanding of 
the legal process. Men sympathetj-; to the Nazis were placed in strategic 
positions of both the police force and judiciary, especially in the state 
government.” 

Hitler was able to carry on his tactics of violence and to gain the con¬ 
fidence of much of the public because he continually blamsd the break¬ 
down of law and order on the Communists. While the Nazis themselves 
were attacking newspapers of the opposition and breaking up political 
ratings, Hitler was proclaiming that the German state must be pro¬ 
tected from the Communist threat and that—as in this July 1932 election 
—he should be given a free hand to do this. 

While Hitler was successfully creating social and political chaos, he was 
also promoting hope, enthusiasm, and support for the party through Nazi 
organizations, propaganda, and mass rallies. Prime instruments ir. this 
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were groups like the Nazi Lawyers, the Nazi Physicians, and Hitler Youth 
who gave a new loyalty to Germans alienated from their society. More¬ 
over, these groups, which covered almost every element in German so¬ 
ciety, served as an important propaganda medium when they were 
mobilized during elections. 

Hitler used propaganda both to create insecurity and to promote con¬ 
fidence in his party. Even during the period of economic and political 
stability, he told the masses that a breakdown was near. 

When the depression came. Hitler seemed to be a prophet, offering the 
people hope. They wanted to hear that the evil around them was not 
permanent, that Germans could still attain a good life. By the clever use 
of myths and lies, Hitler gave them this assurance. He preached th 
concept that the Germans were a chosen race. The evils that had befallen 
Germany he blamed on devils in the body politic, eeriain groups which 
were depriving the Germans of their iust due. He found two scapegoats 
—the Jews and Communists. The Germans were ready to believe his 
accusations aga . the Communists because they had many times called 
for the overthrow > ' the Weimar regime. The charge that the Jews were 
conspiring for the ' defeat” of the "German race” found credence because 
anti-Semitism was already deeply rooted in German minds. It was easy 
to identify the j p ws with the Bolshevists.’ 8 

Hitler circulate! his propaganda through various means. Like the 
other political parties, the Nazis had their own publications, their principal 
organ being the Voelkwcker Beobachter (Racist. Observer). They often 
distributed publications without charge. A constant stream of propaganda 
reached the various Nazi groups, which they in turn distributed. Elec¬ 
tion campaigns were also important transmitting devices. In the first 
presidential election in 1932. Hitler. Goebbels, and Strasser raced from 
town tc town speaking to tremendous groups. Nazis "plastered the 
walls of the cities and towns with a million screeching colored posters, 
distributed 8 million pamphlets, and 12 million extra copies of their party 
newspapers, staged 3,000 meetings a day and, for the first time in a 
German election, made good use of films and gramaphone records. .. . " u 

Hitler’s special technique in gaining votes was the mass rally. Through 
these rallies he not only presented his views to thousands of people but 
also gave the masses an emotional release. The principal elements in 
these rallies were Hitler’s showmanship—he timed his speeches and ac¬ 
tions perfectly; the use of physical effects—the S.A. a:..! S.S. in full dress 
and the blare of trumpets when the Fuehrer walked in; and finally, the 
coordination of actions in mass—shouting, singing, saluting, and standing. 
While it is difficult to assess the effect of these performances in terms of 
actual votes, it is safe to guess that the emotionalism of the masses im¬ 
pressed the government and the opposition partie* 7S 

Once Hitler became Chancellor, his techniques shifted. Force became 
his primary reliance. He employed force openly, both in election cam¬ 
paigns and in changing the government of Germany. In the March 5, 
1933, election he used the State-run radio stations to propagandize his 
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campaign, suspended the operation of opposition presses, and broke up 
political meetings. He forced the police to cooperate with the S.A. and 
S.S., advising them to shoot if there were any “disturbances.” After the 


Enabling Act was passed, Hitler’s use of force became total, AH opposi¬ 
tion was crushed through the threat or the actual use of coercion/' 

In both stages of the revolution, Hitler was able to hide behind the 
cloak of legality. Moreover, both stages were made possible by the lack 
of unity among his potential opponents and by the aid, both direct and 
indirect, of industry and the army. Aid from industry came after 1930. 

Hitler did not court the business elite for finarcial help to the extent 
that he courted the masses for electoral help. He either addressed them 
individually or in small meetings arranged through the help of Goering, 
Himmler, Funk, and Dietrich.. Hitler received sufficient financial aid 
from the industrialists—only a portion responded—because he promised 
them protection of their interests, economic prosperity, and, most impor¬ 
tant of ail, the elimination of the Communist threat. 

It is difficult to assess the amount of money given the Nazis .iy big busi¬ 
ness. In 1932 over 2,880,000 marks a day were needed to support the 
tremendous party organization. Although some money came in through 
the party itself—from the sale of newspapers, membership due3, and 
charges at mass rallies—it is safe to assume that the industrialists met 
a good part of the heavy party expenditures. 

Given the important place of the army in German politics, it was neces¬ 
sary for Hitler to win its support. The technique he employed was a 
combination of an appeal to interest, emotionalism, and fear. He offered 
the army a vigorous foreign policy, a policy which would need military 
buildup. Emotionally, he appealed to the army’s nationalism Also, he 
attempted to enlist the support^ of men whom he knew the army re¬ 
spected, such as Hindenburg and Blomberg. Lastly, perhaps unwittingly, 
he posed the threat of replacing the army-with the S.A. Upon taking 
'-‘^ce. he frightened many of the officers by appealing directly to the 
rank-and-file soldier. However, he quickly quieted this fear by assuring 
the officers that “the army and navy would thenceforth be free to work 
entirely unhindered on training the development for the defense of the 
Reich.” 77 Hitler assumed complete official control over the army in 
August 1934 when he became President, although he still felt it necessary 
to maintain its allegiance by the same tactics. 

Hitler’s overall strategy of maintaining a veneer of legality limited the 
counteractions which the government could take. Because no ccuia claim 
that his party was a legitimate political party, he made direct govern¬ 
mental intervention difficult. Still, both Federal and State governments 
did try to limit Nazi activity. In the first 6 months of 1930 the authori¬ 
ties attempted a number of prohibitions. Outdoor meetings and parades 
were forbidden in Prussia, a law for the “protection of the Republic” was 
passed by the Reichstag in March, and in June the Prussian authorities 
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In April of 1932 the Bruening government issued an order disbanding 
the S.A. and S.S. which was carried out at least in form. However, by 
June 1932 the Pa-pen regime was forced to lift the ban because Papen 
needed the political support of Hitler to maintain his Cabinet. ,s 

Hence, the few attempts to limit Nazi activities and check l bo growth 
of the party met with failure. Besides the party’s and Hitler’s skill in 
maintaining an appeai'ance of legality, the ambiguous attitude of the Ger¬ 
man Army toward the Weimar Republic, and the size of the S.A. and S.S. 
troops made any attempt to crush the Nazi movement almost impossible. 

E. Manner in Which Control of Government was Transferred 
To Revolutionaries 

It took Hitler from January 30, 1933, when he became Chancellor, unto 
August 19,1334, when the plebescite affirmed his assumption of the Presi¬ 
dency, to gain complete control of Germany. The three important events 
in the process were his appointment as Chancellor, the passage of the 
Enabling Act, and his capture ox the Presidency. 

Hindenburg appointed Hitler Chancellor on the condition that he could 
form a coalition with a parliamentary majority. Many pressures were 
brought on Hindenburg to do this. Von Papen, acting out of his own 
interests, convinced Hindenburg that Hitler could be kept under control. 
Hitler himself reminded Hindenburg of his popular support and of the 
strength of the S.A. and S.S. Moreover, through a mixture of bribes and 
blackmail, H’tler convinced Hindenburg’s son Oskar that it was time for 
the Nazis to gain control. Therefore, on January 30, 1933, Hitler replaced 
Schleicher as Chancellor, with Papen becoming Vice-Chancellor. Only 
two other Nazis were in the Cabinet and they bnld inferior positions 8u 

After an unsuccessful attempt to form a majority coalition, Hitler dis¬ 
solved the Reichstag and called for elections, which were set for Marsh 
6, 1933. The campaign saw the increased use of terror by the Nazis, 
capped by the burning of the Reichstag. However, Hitler failed to win an 
absolute majority; he depended on the votes of Hugenberg’s Nationalist 
pTi*ty. Now Hitler took his second great step toward complete control 
of Germany, the Enabling Act. After banning the Communist and cajol¬ 
ing other parties, Hitler had only the Social Democrats in opposition, and 
they were not strong enough to deprive him of the two-thirds majority 
he needed. This act provided Hitler with complete control over civil affairs 
with no legal restraints whatsoever. 81 

The last phase cf his takeover was the capture of the Presidency, for 
the President still officially held the allegiance of the army. Because 
Hindenburg was so popular with the army, Hitler had to wait until the 
old General died. Upon his death on August 2, 1934, Hitler immediately 
proclaimed himself President; Vice-Chancellor von Papen and five high 
ranking German officials signed the announcement. On August 19 Hitler 
called a plebiscite to affirm his new position. He was able to get Hinden- 
hvg’s son to tell the German people that the dead General would have 
approved. With 96.7 percent of the 45>/2 million eligible Germans voting, 
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Hitler received affirmation from SS.93 percent. Four and one-fourth 
million voted '“No” and 800,000 spoiled their ballots. 8 - The revolution 
completed, Hitler was now Head of State, Head of Government, and Su¬ 
preme Commander in Chief of the Army. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

Hitler consolidated the revolution by replacing the hostile personnel of 
certain institutions or by changing the institutions themselves. The 
Reich Government, which had ceased to be parliamentary government 
even before Hitler came to power, was now “onverted into a single-party 
government.- Even the parties which were in the coalition were deprived 
of any voice in the decisionmaking. 

The federal structure of the Weimar Republic was also abolished. 
Prussia was already under Goering’s control, and between Mnn*b - end 
1C the other Federal States passed under Nazi control. The Nazi Min¬ 
ister of tne Interior sent men to replace the existing state officials. In 
early April Hitler appointed State governors,, who were subordinate to 
the Minister of the Interior. As Frick said, “The state governments 
from now on are merely administrative bodies of the Reich.'’*" 

Between April and July 1934 Hitler abolished all other political parties. 
The Communists had been suppressed previously. The Social Democrats 
made an attempt to appease Hitler, but he abolished the party on June 
22. The middle-class parties—the Catholic Bavarian People’s Party— 
dissolved themselves. The German National Party, which had enabled 
Hitler to gain power, was taken over on June 21, and officially “dissolved 
itself’’ on June 29. In a decree on June 14 the Nazi Party declared itself 
the sole party in Germany. 84 

The free trade unions, which had always opposed any hypernationaiism, 

ere eliminated. After a great mass demonstration on May 1, the Nazis 
occupied union headquarters on May 2, confiscated union funds, and 
arrested union leaders. The right of collective bargaining was also 
abolished. 85 

Lastly. Hitler replaced men in ce^ain key positions with Nazis or Nazi 
sympathizers, Dr, Schacht, an extreme Nationalist who had helped fi¬ 
nance the Nazis, became once more president of the Reichsbank, replacing 
the conservative Dr. Hans Luther. 88 Later Schacht became Minister of 
Economics. 

Hitler’s “aides” were given semiautonomous control over the areas for 
which they were responsible except when it came to major policy lines. 87 
There were about 40 “national leaders,” or Reichsleitung, by the end of 
the Second World War. who held positions which corresponded to heads 
of Ministries and other state positions in the Weimar Republic. These 
positions were usually created on an ad hoc basis rather than cn the 
basis of an overall plan. Most of the bureaucratic personnel, provided 
they were r.ot Jewish or overt opponents, were retained in office. 38 
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B. Major Policy Changes 

There were major policy changes in all spheres of German life. The 
government began an intense buildup of internal improvements which 
resulted in a rapid decrease in unemployment. Though private enterprise 
was subjected, initially, to only minor new controls, after JS8'/ Hitler in¬ 
creased control over business and over exports and imports. Socially, 
anti-Semitic and anti-Communist legislation was passed to eliminate the 
so-called “conspiracy” which Hitler said had plagued German life. 

The greatest policy changes came in the field of Internationa’ affairs 
Some of the main German objections to the Treaty of Versailles were 
either a thing of the past, like reparations, or beyond Hitler’s control at 
the moment, like frontier changes. Ho therefore directed his attack c. 
the military clause of the treaty. On March 7, 1936, he repudiated par*,., 
of both the Locarno and the Versailles treaties by remilitarizing the 
PhL.eland area. By 1936 Hitler had started the development of Ger¬ 
man military might on the land, on th» -ea, and in Q ir. S9 The policy 
of the treaty fulfillment which Lad been a political liability to all of the 
previous regimes was transformed by Hiiier into the policy of revision. 

C. Long-Range Social and Economic Effects 

When Hitler took power, Germany had more than 6,000,000 unemployed 
and was suffering from continual balance-of-payment difficulties. Hitler’s 
economic objectives were the buildup of German industry, internal im¬ 
provements, and autarchy (self-sufficiency). Hitler built up a powerful 
industrial machine, and eliminated unemployment, but Germany was still 
dependent on the outside world for many needed raw materials. 90 

Hitler wrought many changes in the social nature of Germany. Any 
deviation from the norms set by the Nazi regime was severely prose¬ 
cuted. Not only did Hitler try to eliminate the “Jewish problem,” he 
also brought force to bear upon academic circles, Protestant and Catholic 
churches, and political and literary figures who did not back his regime. 
Moreover, German life was regulated from an early age through education 
and through such groups as the Hitler Youth. The purpose of the edu¬ 
cational system and the various Nazi organizations was to indoctrinate 
Germans so that they could better serve the state. The norma! processes 
of law and order disintegrated under the Nazi terror, in the end making 
the individual more .dependent upon the state. Lastly, there was a partial 
class upheaval with the influx of a new elite. It vas partial because 
many members of the old elite, especially those in industry, were allowed 
to retain their wealth if not their position. 

D. Other Effects 

Hitler’s course of action in the international field led to war. Before 
the tide of battle had turned against hirn in 1S ! 3, Hitier had greatly in¬ 
creased the amount of land under German domination. Austria, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Upper Silesia, Posen, the Polish Corridor, Danzig, what corre¬ 
sponded to the old "Congress Poland,” the Benelux countries, two-third 3 
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of France, all of Norway, Denmark, Rumania, Hungary. Slovakia, and a 
600-niile-deep strip of Russia were at one time under German control, 
in the form of military rule, integration with Germany, or under agree¬ 
ments which gave Germany virtual control. 91 However, Hitler was soon 
faced with a coalition of England, the U.S.S.R. and the United S'., tes 
which overpowered Germany and her allies. Hitler’s phenomena? initial 
success was canceled and post-World War II Germany found herself par¬ 
titioned into Eastern and Western zones, and tinder military control. 
Furthermore, she had lost territory in the east that had belonged to her 
prior to Hitler’s expansionist drive. 

In spite of Hitler’s totalitarian tactics and his spectacular successes 
there were, from 1938 to 1944, movements among the German elite to 
remove him from power, plus some anti-Hitler activity among the mili¬ 
tary. During the war, plans to dispose of Hitler were discussed in various 
groups, among varied types of people—ex-diplomats, ex-Ministers. lawyers. 
Catholic and Protestant clergy, and a number of high .-nuking army of¬ 
ficers. The famous attempt on Hitler’s life, led by Colonel Count von 
Stauffenberg, took place in 1944 at Wolfsschanze in East Prussia. 
Though badly shaken, Hitler survived an explosion set cfF not more than 
6 feet away. All of these movements proved abortive, primarily due to 
the terroristic methods of the Gestapo which forced the opposition groups 
to operate in the strictest secrecy. This meant that there could be 
little chance for an organized, large-scale effort at counterrevolution. 92 

Germany still feels the effects of Hitler’s revolution, both politically, in 
terms of the partition, and psychologically, in terms of the attempt to live 
down the German past. 
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THE SPANISH REVOLUTION OF 1936 


On July 17, 1936, the Army of Africa, led by Gen. Francisco Franco, 
revolted in Spanish Morocco against the Republican Government of Prime 
Minister Manuel Azana. On July 18, numerous elements of the National 
Army on the mainland, led by Generals Goded, Mola, and Sanjurjo, 
supported by the rightwing political parties of the National Front, re¬ 
volted, in complicity with the Army of Africa, and opened hostilities 
against the central government. By the end of July, the revolutionaries 
had succeeded in consolidating their forces, and had seized the north and 
northwestern third of Spain. Thirty-two and a half months later, after 
bitter and bloody fighting, in which the rebels had the help of Italy, 
Germany, and Portugal, and the government received aid from the Soviet 
Union and volunteers from many countries, the revolution.finally 
gained control over the entire country. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

Spain has been the stage for a continual struggle between the broad 
mass of the people and a relatively small traditional ruling elite, composed 
of the institution of the monarchy, the high-ranking military officers, 
and the Roman Catholic Church. Up to the early part of the 20th century, 
the alliance of these three institutions had maintained an authoritarian 
regime. 

As the ideas of democracy, socialism, anarchism, and communism 
began to take hold around the turn of the century, the situation began 
to change. The masses resorted to general strikes and other types of 
c' ,-! l disturbance in an effort to secure the political rights enjoyed by their 
neighbors to the north. These strikes generally ended with the destruc¬ 
tion of numerous churches. 

The first Spanish Republic, which came into existence in 1873 and repre¬ 
sented the first attempt at liberal democracy, was quickly suppressed by 
cne army because of the resulting chaos. The monarchy was restored 
for lack of a better system. The period which followed was one of sham 
democracy. Demands for agrarian reform and for the curtailment of the 
growing power and wealth of the church were ignored. The beginning 
of industrialization, meanwhile, had led to the development of a vociferous 
proletariat, which pressed the government for reforms. Added taxation, 
to meet the cost of the war with the United States in 1898 and that in 
Me.occo in 1909, had equally alienated the bourgeoisie, which now tended 
to support the masses against the government! - The strength of the 
masses was threatening to overthrow the traditional ruling elite. In 1923 
Gen. Miguel Prime de Rivera, with the knowledge of King Aifonsc XIII, 
staged a coup d’etat and established a military dictatorship. 
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The regime of Primo dc Rivera proved unpopular. By 1930 he had 
earned the opposition of all the c’hbsOs. The upper class resented its loss 
of political power. The peasants were angered when the promised agrar¬ 
ian reforms were only partly implemented. The middle class resented 
the increased taxation imposed to finance the expansion of nerce and 
industry. Leftwing and intellectual ugitr.tion finally fo-ccd Primo de 
Rivera tc resign in 1930, and continued agitation led to the King's abdica¬ 
tion in 1931. In April 1931 the second Spanish Republic erme into 
existence. 

The right and the left developed into tv. o antagonistic and equally pow¬ 
erful groups, while the center, composed of intellectual? and liberals, 
decreased rapidly in importance. The right factions included the Catho¬ 
lic, Monarchist, and later on, the Falangist Parties, and the army genera’ : 


__ 


me leu lnriuacu two moaerate iieputmeari purliuit, Hie Socialists* the 
A, na rch i hits, and the Communists. The issues that divided them related to 
agrarian reform, social reform, the ctr.mch question, and the problem of 
regionalism versus centralism. 

The elections of 1931 brought the left to power. The Constitution 
which was drawn up during the year attempted to deal with the above 
issues. Church and state were separated, and Catalonia was granted local 
autonomy. The anticlerical attitude of the left earned it the enmity of the 
church, and the acceptance of regionalism irked the generals. The inabil¬ 
ity of the Republicans to implement fully the agrarian reforms estranged 
the masses. The leftist regime was crippled by disunity within its ranks. 
Internal rivalries between Anarchists and Socialists led to strikes and 
counterstrikes and these alienated the middle class. In the November 
1933 elections the right was returned to power. 

The new regime proved equally unpopular. It repealed the agrarian 
reforms and suppressed regional autonomy in Catalonia. But it enjoyed 
the support of the army and was able to maintain itself until internal 
conflicts and frequent cabinet changes led the President of the Republic 
to dissolve the Congress of Deputies ( Cortes ) on January 4, 1936. 

The February 1936 elections witnessed the total polarization of :hc 
political parties into a Popular Front incorporating the parties of the left, 
and a National Front of the parties cf the right. Once again, the left 
was returned to power. The moderate Republican parties of the Popular 
Front were called upon to form the government, in an effort to allay the 
fears of the middle class. However, these Republican parties, the Repub¬ 
lican Left and the Republican Union, had no mass following. and relied 
heavily on the Socialists and Communists for a legislative majority. So¬ 
cialist agitation and strikes, and the resulting chaos, convinced the 
National Front that a Socialist takeover was not far off, a prospect which 
they were not willing to accept. Agreement was finally concluded between 
the National Front and a number of general? to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment by force. After careful and deliberate planning, which lasted for 
more than a month, the date for the uprising was set for July 17. 1936 . 
It was to begin in Spanish Morocco, and spread to the mainland. 
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II. THE ENVIRONMENT OE THE REVOLUTION 
A. Description of Country 

1 t*i__1 _.4-1 

. rny»ACtti ciiaittiteiisbiCd 

Spain is situated on the Iberian Peninsula, which it shares with F-. - 
tugal on the west, and is separated from France, in the north, by the 
Pyrenees Mountains. Gibraltar lies at its southernmost tip. It has an 
urea of 134,945 square miles, including the Balearic and Canary Islands. 
Its Atlantic coastline is 422 miles long, and its Mediterranean coastline, 
1,033 miles. 

Spain can be divided into five topographical regions: the northern 
coastal belt, the central plateau, Andalusia in the south-southwesc, Le- 
vante in the southeast, and Catalonia and the Ebro Valley in the northeast. 

Spain has six major mountain ranges: the Pyrenees, the Carpato- 
Vetonica, the Oretana, the Marianica, the Penibetica, and the Iberica; 
and five main rivers: the Ebro, the Duero, the Tagus, the Guadiana, and 
the Guadalquivir. The climate varies from region to region, n is cool 
and humid in the northern coastal belt, cold in winter and hot in sum¬ 
mer in the central plateau, and temperate in Andalusia and Levanted 
2. The people 

Basques, Catalans, Galar.ians, and Andalusians comprised the major 
cultural groups. With the exception of the Basques, they did not consti- 
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tute distinct ethnic groupE, although the Catalan* enjoyed large measures 
of autonomy. Spanish is the natiunai language of Spain, Castilian the 
official dialect, and Galician the main dialect. Catalan represents a 
separate language. 

The population of Spain was 24.5 million in 1936, with a ..ensity of 
about 139 per square mile. More than half the population i:ved in the 
major cities of Madrid (the Capital), Barcelona, Valencia, Sevilla. Malaga. 
Zaragoza, Bilbao, and Murcia.* 

3. Communications 

The overland communication syRten of Spain was generally poor. 
There were 74,994 miles of highways and roads, of which only 45,592 
were macadamised, and 11,050 miles of railways. With the exception of 
Uw lower reaches of the Guadalquivir and sections oi the Ebro, ibe rWi 
were not navigable. In 1936 the Spanish merchant marine consisted of 
about 1,000 seagoing vessels, operating from the major ports of Barcelona. 
Bilbao, Sevilla, and Valencia. 

4. Natural resources 

Spain has vast mineral deposits, fertile soil suitable for agriculture 
in some areas, and timber forests. The most abundant minerals are ore, 
coal, lead, potash salts, and mercury. Of somewhat lesser importance are 
iron pyrites, lignite, copper, zinc, sulphur, manganese, and tungsten. 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

The economy of Spain was largely based on a free enterprise system, 
even though the state played a limited role. Most public utilities were 
state-owned, and the state reserved the right to participate in all economic 
activities. However, most of the industrial complex was privately owned 
by Spanish and foreign nationals, and foreign capital investments were 
encouraged. 

Agriculture and mining constituted the backbone of the economy. The 
principal industries were the processing of foodstuffs and ores; they did 
; ji, therefore, meet the requirements of the domestic markets. Spain's 
main agricultural products were cereals—especially wheat—oranges, rice, 
onions, olives, grapes, and Siberia. Her major mining products were coal, 
iron ore, lead, and mercury. 

Spain's principal exports were foodstuffs, minerals, tobacco, chemicals, 
metals, and timber. Her major import* wera machinery, vehicles, chemi¬ 
cals, metals, petroleum, rubber, foodstuffs, cotton, .iud certain minerals. 

2. Class structure 

Socially, Spain was divided into two main groups. Roughly cne-ftfth 
of the population composed the upper and middle clashes, which managed 
the affairs of the nation. Four-fifths of the population was comp<««! of 
peasants and workers, with a high rate of illilyracy, and with Utile or no 
sty in the *X*\r* of the nation. The gap between these two groups wa* 
filled by a very small lower-middle class, composed of small shopkeepers 
and a ribs ns. Spain was actually ruled by a trinity c om pose d of the 
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throne, the institution of the political generals, and the institution of the 
political church, supported by the nobility and the privileged classes—in 
fact, an even smaller elite within the upper and middle classes.' 1 

The distribution of wealth reflected this disparity. The land and the 
business were in the hands of the upper and middle classes, while the rest 
of the population worked with their hands, either as tenant farmers or as 
miners and industrial workers. 

The social structure tended to be rigid due to: (1) the traditional solid¬ 
arity of the working class, which had given the workers a separate iden¬ 
tity; (2) the “backwardness and inertness 1 ’ of the economy, which had 
not provided the workers with new avenues of improvement; and (8) the 
lack of education. 5 

3. Literacy and education 

Some 40 percent of the population were still illiterate in 1936. Most 
of the i'literacy was found among women, and in rural-agricultural areas. 
Primary education was made compulsory and free in an ?fr or * to reduce 
this high rate.® 

Education was undertaken jointly by the church and the state. Schools 
were either state; or church-sponsored. There were nine state universi¬ 
ties and two church-sponsored universities in 1936. 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

Roman Catholicism was the religion of over 99 percent of the popula¬ 
tion. The few Protestant communities had no legal status, and were not 
allowed to proselytize. 

It has been estimated that in the 1930’s two-thirds of the population 
were not practicing Catholics—they did not confess or attend Massj This 
figure varied from region to region and between the sexes. Church at¬ 
tendance was higher in rural areas and among women. 7 

The Constitution of 1931 provided for the separation of church and 
state. Prior to that date, Roman Catholicism had been the official religion. 
TT owever, the church continued to play an important role in the affairs of 
the state because of its alliance with rightwing elements and the military. 

C. G<v eminent and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

The 1331 Constitution provided for a parliamentary form of govern¬ 
ment. A unicameral system was adopted to bring the Parliament “closer 
to the people and avoid the pitfalls of a Senate sharing less liberal senti¬ 
ments.” 8 It was hoped that this parliamentary form of government 
wouid prevent the usurpation of executive powers and the establishment 
of a dictatorship. 

The power of the executive was vested in the Prime Minister and his 
( nbinet. both appointed by the President. A vote of no confidence in the 
Cortes could force the prime Minister to resign. 8 The President of the 
Rep. blic was elected jointly by the Cortes and a special electoral body for 
a term of 6 years. The functions of the President were mainly c: remonial, 
but he could dissolve the Cortes, on the advice of the Primt Minister, 
twice during his term of office, in cases of impasse. 
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Members of the parliament were elected by universal suffrage. Thv 
Cortes was elected every 2 years, and met twice a year. However, 
during the parliamentary recess, “a permanent representation of the 
Cortes, based upon the numerical strength o! the various parties in the 
Chamber,” 10 met with the Cshinel regularly. 

A Supreme Court, the Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees, was em¬ 
powered to rule on the constitutionality of the laws passed by the parlia¬ 
ment. It could also arbitrate between autonomous regions, review the 
election of the President, and try the President of the Republic, the Prime 
Minister and members of his Cabinet" and the judges of the Supreme 
Court and the Attorney General." 

As noted above, the President, acting on the advice of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, could dismiss the Cortes in case of an impasse. However, if ... 
exercised that power twice and the third Cortes judged the previous dis¬ 
missal unjustified, it tbuld impeach him. The Cabinet could be dismissed 
only if it failed to receive a majority vo‘e in the Cnytrs. or upon the dis¬ 
solution of the Cortes. 12 

2. Description of political process 

In the elections of February 193<S the Papular Front, an electoral union 
of the political parties of the iett, pledged to a platform of socialization, 
nationalization, and drastic agrarian and anticlerical reforms, emerged 
victorious with 4,710,156 votes and 256 seats in the Cortes out of a total 
of 476. The principal parties of the Popular Front were: the Socialists, 
headed by Francisco Largo Caballero and Miguel Indnlecio Prieto; the 
Republican Left Party of Manuel Azana; the Republican Union under 
Diego Martinez Barrio; Luis Company*’ Esquerra (Catalan Separatists), 
and the Communists. The Popular Front wna "upported by the General 
Union of Workers (UGT), a Socialist trade union of about LGOO.OOO" 
members, the semi-Trotskyist Workers and Peasants' Alliance, and the 
Republican Military Union (UMR), a small group of Republican oflkers. 
The Anarchists of .he National Confederation of Labor (CNT) and the 
Iberian Anarchist Federation (FAI), a syndicalist trade union and a sec¬ 
ret society respectively, with an estimated joint membership of more than 
1,«HX),000, M did not join the Popular Front, but supported It in certain 
electoral districts. 

Three weeks after the elections, Manuel Azana was ofilcinily designated 
by Niceto Alcala Zamora, President of the Republic, to form the new 
cabinet. This cabinet was to be composed entirely of Republican Left 
and Republican Union politicians. On May 10, 193'? nttcr the impeach¬ 
ment of President Zamora by the Cortes in April 1936, Azana was elected 
President, and Santiago Casares Quiroga, another Republican Left politi¬ 
cian, was called upon to form the government. His government r’so was 
composed of only Republicans. The Republican governments of Azana 
and Casares Quiroga were unable to function ’axause of ideological dif¬ 
ferences wlih the other parties of the Popular Front. The Republican 
parlies were moderate liberal parties. They supported only the agrarian 
and clerical reform program of llie Popular Kiont, and had nothing in 
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common with the Marxist-Socialist ideologies of the Anarchists, Social¬ 
ists, and Communists. In fact, they had joined the Popular Front only to 
prevent a National Front victory. 

The National Front received 3,793,601 votes, but won only 143 seats in 
the Cones. It was composed of the Spanish Confederation of Autonomous 
Rightists (CEDA), a Catholic party, headed by Gil Robles; the Monarch¬ 
ist Party of Calvo Sotelo; the Carlist (traditionalist) Party led by the 
Count of Rodenzo and Fal Conde; the Agrarian (landowners) Party; and 
the Independent Party. Tire National Front was supported by the Spanish 
Military Union (UME), a group 01 rightwing officers, Catholic organiza¬ 
tions such as the Defense of Catholic Interests (DIC), and Jose Antonio 
Primo de Rivera’s Spanish Falange, a Fascist movement. As a whole, 
the National Front represented the middle and upper classes, the Spanish 
Catholic Church, and rightwing army generals. These groupings repre¬ 
sented different vested interests, and lacked a common political plat¬ 
form. They were, nonetheless, united in their opposition to the Socialist- 
Marxist alliance which supported the government. However, the Carlist 
Party and the Spanish Falange were actually the two most important 
elements of the National Front, and special attention should be given to 
them because of the roles which they were to play in promoting and sup¬ 
porting the revolution. 

The Carlist Party derived its name from the movement which sup¬ 
ported the candidac” of Don Carlos, the brother of King Ferdinand VII, 
to the throne of opain in 1834, and opposed the accession of Queen Isabella 
II, the only child of King Ferdinand. In 1936 it advocated the restoration 
of the monarchy, but supported the candidacy of Don Alfonso Carlos, a 
descendant of Ferdinand, while the Monarchist Party supported a de¬ 
scendant of King Alfonso. A religious party, closely associated with the 
Catholic Church, and opposed to modem trends of liberalism, the Carlists 
advocated the use of force in achieving their end. The Carlist Party was 
■"ell established in the Nrvarre region of northern Spain, and its members 
represented generally the poorer aristocracy. In 1934 the Carlist Party 
organized the Requete (levies), a paramilitary body, which in 1936 num¬ 
bered close to 14,000 15 men under arms, and trained openly. 

The Spanish Falange, or Falanx. derived its-name from the Macedonian 
battle unit that enabled Alexander the Great to conquer Greece in the 
4th century B.C. It was founded in 1933 by Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera 
as a movement which would find “a national way of restraining the in¬ 
coherence of liberalism.” It advocated the National Socla -t theory of 
the corporate state. But unlike the National Socialist movements in Ger¬ 
many and Italy, it accorded the church an eminent role in the affairs of 
the state. In 1934 it amalgamated with a number of other National Social 
:st movements, and organized a private army, the Blue Shirts, which 
at the outbreak of the revolution was to number about 50,000.'° In Feb¬ 
ruary 1936 the Falange numbered about 25,000 17 members, half of whom 
were university students. Only one-fifth of the rest belonged to the work¬ 
ing class. The membership of the Falange, between 1933 and early 1936, 
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did not inciease because the right, as a whole, tended to support the 
CEDA, which represented the right's only chance of caning Into power 
by peaceful means. However, after the defeat of the National Front 
in the February 1936 elections, when the rightists "abandoned all ideas of 
peaceful and legal solutions and put their hopes ir. violent r "w,” 1 * the 
ranks of the Falange were swelled by great numbers of rightists, includ¬ 
ing the CEDA Youth Movement, who deserted the CEDA and joined the 
Falange. 1 * 

The Center parties, which included the Center Party; Lliga (Catalin 
businessmen); Radicals; Prcjr^sslveM: and Basques, decreased rapidly 
in importance, and split. The Lliga and the Basque Parties sided with 
tho Popular Front and the rest with the National Front. 

The political parties of the National Front attacked the government t- 
their numerous newspapers, the principal of which were the ABC (Mon¬ 
archist) and Debate (CEDA), and continually exhorted the people to 
revolt. They were, however, heavily censored, and suspended during 
most of the Republican era. Billboards were fteqi.. fr !;* used by bolh 
fronts during and after the elections. P*adio broadcasting was not avail¬ 
able to the National Front in 1936, because it was under government 
control. The government came equally under heavy attack from Catholic 
pulpits. In pastoral messages from the bishops, and In regular sermons. 
Catholics were warned against e ipporting the government, and :.:eats 
of excommunication were leveled at leading politicians of the Popular 
Front 

3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

Amendments to the Constitution of 1931 could be initiated by the 
government or by one-fourth of the members cn the Cortes. The amend¬ 
ment proposal had to receive “the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
Deputies then holding office during the first four years of the constitu¬ 
tional regime, and an absolute mrjority thereafter.”** 

After voting in favor of an amendment proposal, the Cortes was to 
be dissolved automatically, and elections were to be held within 60 days. 
I’r.e new Cortes was to act as a constituent assembly to decide on the 
proposed amendment, and then resume its ordinary activities.* 1 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

On the eve of the cm! war, Spain was a member of the League of 
Nations. No major alliances had been concluded with other states. Of¬ 
ficially, Spain's foreign policy orientation was one c-.* collaboration with 
other state-members of the League. However, the Popular Front as a 
whole, especially the Socialists, was ideologically linked with the Popular 
Front in France, and the Socialist Party of L6or. Blum, Prime Minister.* 

5. The role of military and police powers 

Because of the alliance of the institution of the political generals with 

* It abouid be noted here that tone of the oolilfesl parties of the National f ront had 
tttablltbtd otiUrta with Italy, Germany, and Portugal te obtain urv^tal and M »<- 
iaiy sMtatar^e. 
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the throne and the institution of the political church.- frhp role of the army 
became one of maintaining the government in power. Amy officei's, who 
mostly belonged to the nobility or the upper class, took it upon them¬ 
selves to “alter a *eginic when it no longer harmonized with the arrnv’s 
desires.” 22 

In 1936 the army numbered 115,000 men and 15,000 officers. With the 
exception of the Army of Africa, which was composed of the Foreign 
Legion and native Moorish troops, most of the soldiers were conscripts 
doing their national service. 

The Civil Guard (Guardia Civil) was established in 1844 to keep order 
in rural areas. Its organization was similar to that of the army, and it 
wes led by officers with military rank. A large number of its rank and 
file were recruited from the army. In 1933 the Guardia Civil numbered 
30,000 men and officers. In theory it was supposed to be loyal to the 
central government. However, because the Guardia Civil was closely 
associated with the army, and was traditionally loyal to tV monarchy 
and to rightwing governments, the Republican Government created, in 
1931, the Assault Guards (Guardia de Asolto), composed of men of known 
Republican and Socialist sympathies. 25 

D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Poiiiical Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or governmental instabilities 
The Republican Government of Manuel Azana came to power, in 1936, 
in a Spain divided against itself as a result of more than 150 years of 
bitter quarreling and civil unrest. The year 1S08 marked the beginning 
of the disintegration of the institution of the monarchy, civil war broke 
out in 1834 over the issue of a liberal constitution; in 1868, the army 
expelled the monarch, and precipitated a religious and regional war; 
class hatred emerged in 1909, culminating in the antireligious riots of 
Larcelona; in 1917 a revolutionary strike was crushed by an insurrec¬ 
tionary army; in 1923 General Prime de Rivera established a military 
dictatorship; liberal protests and agitations led to his resignation in 1930, 
which was followed by the abdication of King Alfonso XIII in 1931; in 
1932 the rightwing elements attempted to topple the first Republican 
Government of Spain in the 20th century; in 1934 leftist elements staged 
a revolt in Asturias in an effort to overthrow the rightwing government; 
and in 1936 the right and the left had polarized into fronts of equal 
strength, unwilling to cooperate, and ready io use force to gai.; tfieir ends. 

The governments of Azana and Casares Quiroga were doomed to failure 
because they did not represent either left or right and were, therefore, 
nr* accepted by either. 21 They were, in fad, minoiity governments 
which depended for their majority in the Cortes on the vote of the other 
political parties of the Popular Front, since the National Front had, from 
the very beginning, declared its determination not to support or collaborate 
with any Republican Government. Thus, these Republican Governments 
were, in reality, at the mercy of the Socialist and Communist Parties. 
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Moreover, the Republican Governments not only were Inherently weak, 
they were also the victims of the economic and i»oc. : al problems which l.ad 
plagued Spain for more than a century. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

The inadequacy of agrarian reforms had been the majoi economic 
problem. In 1931, cadastre figures showed that about iu.lf the arable 
land was owned by 99 percent of the landowners, while the other half was 
owned by the remaining one percent. The solution to this problem had 
not been found by 1936. Furthermore, the economic crisis of 1929 had 
had serious repercussions on the agricultural economy. Agricultural 
prices had fallen, much land had gone uncultivated, and unemployment 
had reached phenomenal figures. Industry, still in Us initial stage o' 
development, could absorb only an insignificant number of the unen. 
ployed. These repercussions were still being felt in 1936, and added to 
the overall economic problem.* 1 

3. Social tensions 

Socially, Spain was sharply divided by quarrels between the church 
and the liberals, between those who advocated regio^tiam end those 
who advocated centralism and nationalism, and between the bourgeoisie 
and the working class. 2 " 

The church, the largest landowner and one of the wealthiest institutions, 
had, for more than a century, used its wealth, position, and prestige to 
maintain a status quo which would preserve its interests. It had there¬ 
by become identified with the traditional ruling elite, and was considered 
by the liLeruls to be reactionary, and, therefore, a major obstacle to 
political evolution. The efforts of the liberals to curtail the wealth of the 
church and its political activities culminated in bitter dissension. 

The struggle between regionalists and centralists has its roots in the 
actual formation of the Spanish state. After the expulsion of the Moors 
around 1260, Spain broke up into a number of petty independent prin¬ 
cipalities owing nominal allegiance to the Spanish King. This symbolic 
unity at the top was not accompanied by a corresponding unity at the 
ir*c ’I level. The ultimate dissolution of the monarchy, and the establish¬ 
ment of a Republic, removed the vestiges of unity and resulted in demands 
for local rights. The Basque and the CatalAns were the elements agitat¬ 
ing most vigorously for local autonomy. In 1931 the Republican Govern¬ 
ment granted the Catalans a large measure of autonomy. This was 
resented by the army and the parties of the right, -hlch interpreted it 
as an attempt to weaken the nation. These measure ot autonomy were 
repealed by the rightwing government in 1934, thereby precipitating new 
waves of agitation. 

The working cliss, as a whole, subscribed to the revolutionary >■Urology 
of the Socialist, Anarchist, and Communist Parties As such, it was al¬ 
ways ready to support revolutionary strike* a~.d uprisings. 'Phis alien¬ 
ated the bourgeoisie, which lived in constant fear oi a Ru.-wiantyjy 
revolution. 
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4- Government recognition of and reaction to weaunessos 
Azaria moved swiftly to stabilize the internal situation. Fearing an 
army coup d’etat, he removed General Franco, then Chief of Staff, and 
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command posts in the Canaries and the Balearics respectively. lie ap¬ 
pointed new civil governors of Republican sympathies throughout Spain 
to consolidate his position. Local rights were restored to the Catalans, 
numerous members of the Falange were imprisoned, and the Falange 
Psrty v/as To sstisfy ths Populs? Front, I 16 oil lofTi'f 1 

political prisoners, and pressed for agrarian reform. Land was distributed 
to more than 50,000 peasants. In an effort to pacify the bourgeoisie, he 
refrained from implementing the nationalization platform of the Popular 
Front. 

These, however, proved to be half measures which failed to satisfy 
either the Popular Front or the bourgeoisie. Subsequently the popular¬ 
ity of Manuel Azana with the working class «i-ireased, wbii«» ♦hat of !he 
Socialists, now ’.be revolutionary sta,iJard-bearers, increased. He ac¬ 
cepted the Presidency of the Republic to “ensure that the socialists should 
never be allowed to form a government alone.”- 7 

The Quiroga government which succeeded Azana’s found itself immo¬ 
bilized by the differences which had split the Popular Front on all matters 
relating to policy and tactics. The leftwing section of the Socialist Party, 
under the leadership of Largo Caballero, was fomenting a series of light¬ 
ning strikes. Supported by the Communists, Caballero was openly talking 
of supplanting the Republican Government with a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and had clashed with the Anarchists. 28 The National Front, 
meanwhile, had closed ranks, and the final plans for e. revolt were being 
laid. The ever-increasing wave of unrest, terror, and political assassi¬ 
nations was to provide them with the immediate reasons. The murder 
of Calvo Sotelo, a staunch monarchist and one of the church’s leading 
.(jokesmen, on July 12, 1336, by Assault Guards proved to be the signal. 
On July 17, 1936, the Army of Africa revolted, and was followed by simi¬ 
lar garrison revolts in Spain. Henceforth, Spain was to be divided be¬ 
tween the Nationalists, representing the revolutionaries, and the Republi¬ 
cans, representing the Popular Fr^nt. 


III, FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 
A, Actors in the Revolution 
1. The revolutionary leadership 

The revolution of July 17, 1936, was a joint civilian and military 
’■ndertaking. The military leadership included large numbers of high- 
ranking officers and generals, and principal instigators being Generals 
Sanjurjo, Goded, Mola, and Franco. However, the .apture of General 
Goded by the Republicans on July 19, and the accidental death of General 
Sanjurjo on July 20, left Generals Mola and Franco as the outstanding 
figures. These two were not among the so-called "political generals.” 
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The civilian leadership was composed of Fal Condo, Ramdn Serrano Suner, 
and Jos4 Antonio Primo de Rivera. 

General Mola was Director-General of Security under King Alfonso 
XIII, and earned the nickname of “Shoot-Mola” and the enmity of the 
Republican intellectuals for his role in suppressing the 1930-3! riots. Aa 
a result, he was retired by the first Republican Government of Manuel 
Azana, in 1932. In 1934 he was recalled by the rightwing and Catholic 
government, and appointed Commanding General of the? Army of Africa. 
In 1934 he was transferred by Azana anci appointed Military Governor of 
Pamplona. Prior to 1926 he had not be-’n involved in plots agflnst the 
Republicans. 

General Franco, the scion of a good Spanish family, achieved his rank at 
the age of 35. In 1917 he participated in crushing a general strike. F 
served in Morocco, and commanded the Foreign Legion from 1923-27. 
There he earned a reputation for military brilliance for the role he played 
in bringing the Moroccan War to a successful In 1934 be was ap¬ 

pointed Joint Chief of Staff and was given the task •:[ rjpp-tisieg the 
miners' rebellion in Asturias. He accomplished this with the help of the 
Foreign Legion. Strict, patient, cautious, and a brilliant organizer. 
Franco was completely dedicated to his career. Prior to 1936 he hnd 
refused to meddle in politics, but he was accused in 1937 by Portela 
Valladarcs, Premier of the caretaker government during the February 
1936 elections, of plotting to prevent the Popular Front from entering 
office following the elections. In 1936, just before departing for the 
Canaries, General Franco paid Premier Azana a visit in which he warned 
him of the threat of communism. The nonchalant attitude of the Prime 
Minister seemed to have prompted Franco to join the conspiracy. 

Fal Conde, a young Andalusian lawyer, and one of the leaders of the 
Carlist Party, was involved in numerous plots against the Republican 
regime in 1932. He was jailed by the Republicans, and waa released 
In 1934 when the right entered office. 

Ram6n Serrano Suner, the brother-in-law of General Franco, was the 
CEDA Youth leader. He is credited with having promoted the merger 
of ! he CEDA Youth with the Falange. 

Josi Antonio Primo de Rivera, the son of General Primo de Rivera, 
began his career as a monarchist A practicing Roman Catholic, he 
founded the Falange in 1933. He was jailed by the Republicans in 1932 
for his political activities, and was released in 1934 by the rightist gov¬ 
ernment He lost his electoral seat In the 1926 elect--.is and was again 
Jailed L> Asuru in March 1936. 

Politically, these men had one thing in common. They were all opposed 
to parliamentary government, and advocated an authoritarian government 
of one type or another. In ideology, however, they differed rauically. 
The military were interested only In restoring their rule over Spain. Fal 
Conde was a Carlist, interested in restoring the monarchy. Ramdn 
Serrano Suner was interested In restoring a Catholic righlwing govern¬ 
ment: and Josd Antonio Primo de Kivrrn advocated a Fascist corporate 
state. 
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An agreement was reached, prior to the revolution, to establish a joint 
military and civilian dictatorship under General Sanjurjo, which would 
include representatives of all the parties joining in the revolution, and 
which would satisfy their basic demands and aspirations. 29 

2. The revolutionary following 

The military following of the Nationalists, on July 18, 1936, in¬ 
cluded the 15,600 officers and men of the Army of Africa (Moorish troops 
and the Foreign Legion), and the 34,000 officers and men of the Civil 
Guard. Most of the 7,228 officers of the National Army sided with the 
revolution, but the rank and file could not be counted on because of their 
sympathies for the Popular Front. In many instances, the rank and file 
of the National Army turned against their officers and sided v/ith the 
Republicans. The naval officers, as a whole, supported the Nationalists. 
The attempts of these naval officers to sail their snips into Nationalist- 
held ports were, in most cases, thwarted by mutinous crews of distinct 
Republican sympathies, who either imprisoned their officers or shot them. 
However, the Nationalists acquired one battleship, several cruisers, a de¬ 
stroyer, and a number of gunboats. The air force sided with the 
Republicans. 30 

The middle and upper classes tended to side with the Nationalists. The 
lower-middle class was divided in its sympathies. The revolutionary fol¬ 
lowing included the members of the political parties of the National Front 
and their paramilitary organizations, the hierarchy of the Spanish Catholic 
Church, industrialists, big businessmen, and financiers. Separatist-minded 
businessmen from Catalonia, financiers, and industrialists were sympa¬ 
thetic to the Republican cause. 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 
1. Internal organization 

Early opposition to the Republican Government came from two dif- 
'...-ant groups: the political parties of the National Front, and the army 
generals. Prior to the agreement concluded between them during the 
last 2 months preceding the revolution, these groups prepared for a revolu¬ 
tion on separate bases. The army generals began earnest preparations, 
after the elections of February 1936 by secretly contacting other officers, 
in command positions and in the War Ministry, and enlisting their sup¬ 
port. They were thus able to compile a list of those officers and garri¬ 
sons who would support them, and of those who would remaiy. loyal to the 
government. 

Some of the political parties began their revolutionary preparations in 
1934. The Falange and. the Carlists created adjunct paramilitary bodies 
which trained and drilled openly. 

Secret contact between the political parties and the army generals was 
first established in March 1936. Fal Conde got in touch with General 
Sanjurjo, while Serrano Saner acted as liaison between the CEDA and the 
Falange, on the one hand, and General Franco on the other. Bickering 
and bargaining between the generals and the political parties hampered 
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the conclusion of an agreement; and an army uprising, set for the end of 
April 1936, was postponed. The Carlists demanded that all political 
parties in Spain be dissolved after the revolution, and that a government 
of three men, under General Sanjurjo, be established. Further demands 
concerning the restoration of the monarchy, and the use of tb* monarchist 
flag as the flag of the revolution, comnlieafed matters. The Falange, 
on the other hand, was initially unenthuslastic in its support of an army 
uprising, and tended to consider such an uprising as reactionary. How¬ 
ever, tentative agreement waa finally achieved between these two groups 
in May-June 1936, and it v as decided that the leadership of the revolu¬ 
tion would go to the generals, and that a government would be estab¬ 
lished under General Sanjurjo. Plana were made to create military and 
civil branches of the revolution in all the provinces of Spain. Th e 
“provincial branches were Instructed to work out detailed plans for seizing 
public buildings in their areas, particularly lines of communications, and 
prepare a declaration announcing a »i*te of war.”* 1 The political parties 
were to enroll their paramilitary bodies in the Nation,..:«t Army; and on 
the day following the revolution, the rank and file of these parties were 
to place themselves at the disposal of the provincial branches in areas 
where the takeover had been successful. In areas that had remained loyal 
to the Republican Government, they were to He low, to emerge later as a 
fifth column.* 

2. External organization 

Prior to July 17,1936, the support of foreign countries to the revolu¬ 
tionary cause was limited. The solicitation of foreign aid was not pur¬ 
sued by the Nationalist Front as a matter of policy. Contacts w.'lh foreign 
powers were made separately by the generals and by some of the political 
parties of the National Front. In 1934 the Carlists secured financial and 
military aid from Italy with which to train their Renneies . Portugal 
offered the generals the safety of its territory from which to plot the over¬ 
throw of the Republican Government In February 1936, General Sanjurjo 
was received in Berlin by Admiral Canarfs, then head of the German 
Abwc.hr (army counterintelligence), and “assured himself that German 
military aid, if it should be necessary to secure the success of the rising, 
would be contemplated by Canarls at least”* 1 As soon ns the revolution 
broke out Germany, Italy, and Portugal abandoned their cautious policies 
of limited and indirect involvement in Spanish affairs, and supported the 
Nationalists actively. 

After some initial hesitation, Germany and Italy lent their complete 
support to Uie Nationalist cause. At the end of tnc civil war, German 
aid amounted to $199,620,090. The numbe* of German nationals who 
participated and fought in the war totaled 16,000 men, and included the 
Condor Uglon (German air force unit) and 30 antitank coir,panics. Hal- 

, • Tbo ten* "Mill cobran," wl.ich has bocom* so b. miliar nnd which no maw 
without ihinkiff, originated her*, ll was Aral used bjr Gorw’al in a radio «4- 
dr«M in which ho warned midcsiU of Madrid that a "fifth column" *f ratwi sywpo. 
thtears was walling In Uw rky to hoip tbo robots fair# it *,oor.»* 
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ian aid amounted to $872,200,000; and Italian forces in Spain numbered 
50,000 men. Portugal never hesitated. On July 24, 1936, President Sala¬ 
zar offered General Mola Portugal’s unconditional support. Henceforth, 
German aid to the Nationalists was to be channeled through Portugal, and 

Portuguese soil was to provide the Nationalists with vital staging an.. 

Ultimately, 20,000 Portuguese were to fight on the side of the Na¬ 
tionalists. 34 

On the international scene, the diplomatic maneuvering of Germany 
and Italy proved effective in preventing France and England from sup¬ 
porting the Republican Government, thus partly isolating the Republic. 
By joining the Non-Intervention Committee, and actively supporting it, 
Germany and Italy were able to cloak their aid to Spain, while seeing to 
it that Republican Spain would not be able to buy war material from the 
other members of the commission, which included France, England, and 
the Soviet Union. However, the Soviet Union also used the committee to 
cloak its aid to the Republicans. 

C. Goals of the Revolution 

1. Concrete political aims of revolutionary leaders 

The Nationalists claimed, at the outbreak of the revolution, that it 
was undertaken “in order to forestall a projected ‘Red’ revolution which 
was lo have taken place at the end of July or in August with Russian 
support.” 35 However, the major aim of the revolution seems to have 
been to eliminate any possibility of a Socialist-Communist takeover. The 
National Front had reached the conclusion that the Republican Govern¬ 
ment had lost control of the working class to the other members of the 
Popular Front, and that the only safety against a Socialist-Communist 
coup d’etat lay in a revolution of their own. 30 

2. Social and economic goals of leadership and following 

There was no social or economic goal. The Nationalists represented 
a political union of groups with different ideologies and different social 
e ■? economic platforms. They appear to have been agreed only in their 
determination to prevent the socialization of. the economy which a 
Socialist-Communist regime might have initiated. 


D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

1. Methods for weakening exiting authority and countermeasures 
by government 

a. Prerevolutionary activities 

In the few months before the revolution, the National Front lost no 
opportunity to discredit and render impotent the new Republican Govern¬ 
ment, and create conditions which would justify its taking power, by revo¬ 
lution if necessary. The National Front was aided in bringing about these 
conditions by the disunity within the Popular Front. The Socialist Party 
had split into two factions, and fighting had erupted between the Social¬ 
ist UGT and the Anarchist CNT and FAI; this conflict culminated in a 
series of strikes, riots, and assassinations. 

To weaken the government, the National Front resorted to spreading 
rumors and adverse propaganda. It alleged that the notorious Hungarian 
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Communists Bela Knn and F,mo Gero, and n number of Spanish Com¬ 
munists who had fled after the Asturias revolt, had arrived in Spain to 
instigate a revolution. The Republican Government was likened to the 
Kerensky government of Russia, which had preceded the BoIa’*evik revo¬ 
lution, and the violent incidents occurring daily were enunciated in the 
Cortes to show that the government had lost control of the situation.* 7 
At the same time, the Falange contributed to the atmosphere of unre3t 
by carrying out, independently of the National Front, a policy of assassi¬ 
nation and other forms of violence. 

The government did not expect to gain the support of the National 
Front, but nevertheless took certain conciliatory measures, h gave the 
opposition parties representation in the councils, named a moderat* 
Martinez Barrio, to the Presidency of the Cortes, and refused to take, 
punitive action against Generals Franco, Goded, and Mola, despite evi¬ 
dence Hut they were planning a revolution.*' The allegations of the 
right relating to the presence of foreign Ccmmuurl 'nalluhtorr, were 
scrupulously investigated and proved false. But the government could 
do little to stop the wave of terror, and the assassination of independent 
leader, Jo«£ Calvo 3otelo, caused the final break. 

b. The outbreak of the revolution 

In the afternoon of July 17,1936, the garrison of the city of Melilla, 
in Spanish Morocco, revolted and seized the town. Word was then passed 
to the garrison commanders in TetuAn and Ceuta, the two other major 
cities in Spanish Morocco, and these towns were seized. General Franco, 
at Las Palmas in the Canaries, was informed of the uprising and asked 
to take command of the Army of Africa, in accordance with prearranged 
plans. Simultaneously, the signal was flashed t.v the army garrisons on 
the mainland. 

The techniques for carrying out the revolution were relatively simple. 
Early In June, the Nationalist generals were assigned major cities which 
were to be secured when the signal for the revolution had been given. 
Sevilla was assigned to General Llano, Valadolid to General Saliquel, 
Burgos and Pamplona to General Mola, Madrid to General Villegas, Zara¬ 
goza to General Cabanellas, Valencia to General Goded, Barcelona to 
General Carrasco, and the Army of Africa to General Franco. Smaller 
cities were assigned to other officers. These officers were to assume 
command of the garrisons, seize the cities, occupy all government build¬ 
ings' and strategic locations, arrest all leftist leaders, tkil summarily with 
all who resisted, and declare war on the Republican Government, When 
this first objective was secured, they were then to attempt to link up and 
come to the aid of revolutionary forces in cities in which the uprising had 
been only partly successful. In cities judged to be predominantly leftist 
In sympathy, the Nationalist officers were to remain with their garrisons 
and await relief. 3 * 

When news of the Morrocco uprisings reached the government, ft 
attempted to suppress and isolate these outbreaks by ordering navy and 
air force units to bombard the insurgent cities, and prevent the Army of 
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Africa from crossing over to Spain. These measures proved ineffective. 
The aerial bombardment inflicted little damage, and the naval units were 
paralyzed by mutinies. When the Civii Guard and a majority of the 
elements of the Notional Army revolted the government found itself de¬ 
prived of the only effective means by which it could have put dowr. .he 
revolution. The UGT, CNT, and FAI trade unions represented the only 
force at the disposal of the government capable of resisting the Nation¬ 
alists. 40 “Yet for the Government to use this force would mean that 
it accepted the inevitability of a left-wing revolution.” 41 Casares Quiroge. 
a moderate liberal, refused to take Lhio step, and chose to adopt, instead, 
a policy of accommodation and compromise, in an attempt to avoid civil 
war and the overthrow of his regime. Thus, on the morning of the ISth, 
Casares Quiroga dispatched a loyal general to negotiate a compromise 
with General. Cabanellas, in Zaragoza, with the promise that “a forthcom¬ 
ing change of Ministry will satisfy all the General’s demands and obviate 
the necessity for a rising.” 42 When this attempt failed, Casares Quiroga 
resigned rather than order the distribution of arms to the members of the 
UGT, CNT, and FAI. Martinez Barrio, his immediate successor, also 
attempted to compromise with the rebels by offering General Mola a post 
in the Cabinet. This and a similar offer to General Cabanellas were 
rejected. 

Martinez Barrio then resigned to make way for a new government 
which would authorize the arming of leftist trade unions. In the night 
of July 18-19, Dr. Jose Giral became Prime Minister. His Cabinet, 
like that of his predecessor, was composed solely of Republicans. On the 
morning of the 19th arms were distributed to the people of Madrid, aud 
in other cities where no uprising had yet taken place. 

On July 18-19, and in the following few days, Nationalist uprisings 
were successful in Cordoba, Granada, Cadiz, Corunna, El-Ferrcl, and Leon. 
The uprisings in Madrid and Barcelona started on the 19th and were 
"•oppressed by the now irmed members of the Socialist and Anarchist 
>,rade unions. By the end of 1936, the Nationalists were in possession of 
the northwestern third of Spain. The dividing line ran halfway up the 
Portugucsa-Spanish frontier in a northwesterly direction, bypassing Ma¬ 
drid, taking a southeasterly course at the Guadarrama Mountains to 
'i'eruei, and then north to the Pyrenees, halfway across the Franco-Spanish 
frontier. A long strip of the coastline on the Bay ox Biscay, which in¬ 
cluded Asturias, Santander, and the two Basque provinces, remained loyal 
to the Republican government. Elsewhere on the mainland. Nationalists 
held the isolated cities of Seville, Granada, Cordoba, Cadiz, and Alge- 
ciras. Spanish Morocco, the Canary Islands, and the Balearics, with the 
exception of Minorca, were also held by the Nationalists. 

m Nationalist-held territory, martial law was imposed. Those sus¬ 
pected of having opposed the revolution were executed, while all known 
leftists were jailed. In Republican territory, the government lost much 
of its powers to the leftist trade unions. These had organized military 
committees which executed and imprisoned rightists, rightiat-sympa- 
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thizers, and Nationalist army officers who had fallen into their h»nds. 
A number of churches were burned. The military committees expropri¬ 
ated some property, nationalized the commercial establishments, and 
banned public, worship in churches. The large landowners, in particular, 
suffered as their land was confiscated by the government. 

2. Metnods for gaining support and countermeasures taSe°n by gov¬ 
ernment 

a. Nationalists 

The Nationalist revolt was not a popular uprising. To give it some 
form of mass following, the Nationalists were obliged to expand the politi¬ 
cal sphere of the revolution by establishing some semblance of govern¬ 
ment, and by initiating a social prog^m. On October J, 1936, Genera 
Franco was appointed head of the Spanish state by Nationalist officers 
and Falange loaders. A technical council of state was created to serve as 
cabinet. The social program ivas based mostly on the Falangist plat¬ 
form. Universal suffrage, trade unions, ..tr'kos, and autonomies 

were abolished. The separation of church and state was maintained, 
but the rights of the Jesuits, which had been suspended by the Republi¬ 
cans, were restored. In the spring of 1937, the Falange, the Carlists. 
and the other rightwing political parties were amalgamated, by decree. 
Into a iiew Falange Party. An intense recruitment campaign for the new 
party was initiated. Army noncommissioned officers, officers, and high 
Nationalist officials were given automatic membership, and the population 
was encouraged to join now or never. 4 * The Nationalists intensified their 
propaganda In an attempt to identify their cause with that of Spanish 
nationalism. All anti-Republican activities were referred to as anti-Red, 
and great pains were taken to show that the Republican Government was 
Cf-mmunist-dominated. Furthermore, the monarchist flag, and such slo¬ 
gans as “One State," “One Country," “One Chief," "One," "Great,” and 
“Free” were adopted, in an effort to generate nationalistic feelings within 
their own ranks, "’he Roman Catholic Clergy, throughout the world, was 
to aid the Nationalist cause, by portraying it as a crusade against com¬ 
munism and atheism. 

b. Republicans 

The Republican Govcrrmcnt, to give iif cause a greater popular fol¬ 
lowing, to attract the middle class, and to allay the fears of the peasantry, 
adopted social and economic policies not at all In accordance with tne 
ideology of the SocialisUMarxist winy of the PopuU-r Front. Despite 
some of lb* Initial steps taken by the trade unions the government 
continued to show respect for the property of the peasant. There was 
to be no interference In the affuirs of the small businessmen, and no 
general socialization of industry. "At the same time they look up a 
national and patriotic attitude of defense of thair country against the 
foreign invader." 41 The Nationalists were picl. rwl as Fascist foreign¬ 
ers, composed of Moors, Italians, and Germans. Cabinet reshuffle*, 
which brought in the Socialists. Communists, and Anarchists, were made 
i<» give tiki Republican Government greater representation and imfly. 
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while members of the iMT, CNT, and FAI were enrolled in the Armed 
Forces of the Republic.. Because of the appeal of the Republican intel¬ 
lectuals to the intellectuals of the world, the cause of Republican Spain 
was championed and romanticized by writers and thinkers throughout the 
world, as a struggle between democracy and legality on the one hand, nd 
Fascist totalitarianism on the other. This factor, more than any other, 
caused nationals of other countries to enlist in the Interna'ional Brigades 
to help defend the Republic. 

c. Foreign intervention 

Immediately after the outbreak of the re"olution, the Nationalists 
turned to Italy, Germany, and Portugal for military, economic, and finan¬ 
cial assistance. These countries responded for different reasons. Italy’s 
intervention was motivated by three main factors: (1) alarm over the 
possible establish lent of a Communist-dominated government in Spain', 
and its repercussions on the Fascist regime of Mussolini; (2) a decire for 
military prestige which would enhance the orestige Mussolini had gained 
by his successful campaign in Ethiopia: and fS) the wish to obtain a more 
favorable strategic position for the Italian Navy over France and Eng¬ 
land, her rivals in the Mediterranean. 45 

Germany’s intervention was motivated by similar considerations, and 
by others. Like Italy, Germany feared a possible Communist takeover, 
and was interested in acquiring strategic facilities in Spain. But because 
of Spain's remoteness, those considerations tended to be of less impor-. 
tance. Germany, a highly industrialized country, was also interested “in 
securing the economic command over Spanish raw materials and Spanish 
markets.” 48 German military commanders, moreover, saw the e?.\ il war 
as an ideal opportunity to train their men, and to apply their new concepts 
of warfare.* 

Portugal was motivated by ideological considerations. The regime of 
Dr. Salazar was akin, in many ways, to the totalitarian form of govern¬ 
ment which the Falanr* advocated. An ideological affinity, therefore, 
existed. A leftist victory in Spain, moreover, might have encouraged Dr. 
Salazar’s political foes, hoping for aid from the Spanish left, to attempt 
his overthrow. Such aid might be granted—“The more so because it 
was one of the dreams of the Iberian Left to incorporate the whole of the 
peninsula into a federation of national states, iemapped a linguistic 
basis of which Portugal-cum-Galicia would have been one.” 48 

Figures published in The New York Times, on February 28, 1941, show 
that Italy sent Nationalist Spain 50,000 men of her regula- forces, “763 
aircraft, 141 aircraft motors, 1,672 tons of bombs, 9,250.000 rounds of 
ammunition, 1,930 cannon, 10,135 automatic guns, 240,747 small arms, 
7,514,537 rounds of artillery ammunition, and 7,663 motor vehicles.” The 


* Herman Goering, among many other things also chief of the Luftwaffe, stated 
at the Nuremberg Trials that he had urged Hitler to aid General Franco in order to 
prevent the spread of communism, and also to afford the Luftwaffe a chance to test 
its new technical developments.'- 7 
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Nationalist*' debt tv Tialy wa* officially placed at 7>4 billion lire, o*- 
$372,200,000.<* 

German military assistance to the Nationalists amounted to 500 million 
reichsmarks, or $190,520,000. However, no documents have been nrr*- 
duced to show the exact number and character of that material, although 
it has now been established that the Condor Legion and some 30 antitank 
companies saw action in the civil war. With the exception of the member* 
of the Condor Legion, most of the 16,000 German nationals sent to Spain 
were experts, technicians, and instructors. w ’ In the economic and finan¬ 
cial field, two holding companies, ROWAN and HISMA, were created to 
channel German exports to Spain and handle Spanish repayments in raw 
material. These two companies helped stabilize the Nationalist currtnc.- * 
by providing Nationalist Spain with the necessary currency backing a»~ 
credit. 

Portugal, a relatively poor country, could not give the Nationalists any 
material aid, but some 20,000 Porttifiiicst saw action ^>rl of the Lrpinr 
rf* Virago. Portugal did, however, support the Nationalists by giving 
them refuge and staging areas. It was also through Portugal that most 
of the German aid was channeled in the early phases of the revolution. 53 

On July 19, 1936, the Giral government of Republican Spain turned to 
France and other governments for matedal assistance. France did sup¬ 
ply 200 planes, but later, in agreement with England, adopted a policy of 
nonintervention.*• The Soviet Union chose to support the Republican in 


• The Republican Government began the civil war In possession of all the 'tirrvwr 
gold backing, thus depriving the Nationalist# of a currency backing of their own. and 
the financial means of obtaining credit abroad . 1 * 

** The advent of the Blum government gave rise to a wave of unrest among the 
working class which alarmed the French right. The specter of r "Red Resolution" 
came to replace the specter of German militarism In the minds of the right, and the 
resulting fear led If f a oppose any attempt by the government to support Republican 
Spain. Blum, on t e other hand, had hoped "that a Government of the Left in 
Fiance might be able to achieve that reconciliation % <h Germany which previous 
Governments of the Right bad been unable or unwilling to bring about" ** Any at- 
Vr.pt, therefore, to aid the Republicans might have reduced such hopes. Further¬ 
more, Um Blum government feared that a decision to take unilateral actlcr. :r behalf 
of Republican Spain would ha*** prompted the British Conservative government of 
Stanley Baldwin to shy away from a leftist France and ally itself with Germany/* 

England, at the time, was put twin; its sincere quest for peace. Tk British Ctwi- 
ment believed that the inoccupation of the Rhineland by Germany in February 193*. 
and Uw conquest A Ethiopia by Italy, had satisfied these cov/rJes, and would induce 
then to "help create a new European order." " A nonlntcr. cution policy vrsa there, 
fore adopted by the British Gov ernm e n t In the hopes that it would kculii- the Spanish 
issue, and prevent It firm embroiling the rest of Eur.pe in war. The British irotrro- 
ment also believed that the outcome of the Spanish revolution would not in any way 
affect the strategic Interests of England. 

The decision of the Soviet Union to give the Republic only limited aid w~« proViMr 
based on Stalin's derision that "he would not permit tt * RepnMk to lw, eve- 
he would not help It win. The mere continuance of the war would keep him free to 
act in any way. ft might even make possible a world war In which France. Britain. 
Germ any and Italy would de s tro y H wen lnx eHI. StteU, lk» t<**«* s 

outside." ’* 
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a limited way. Mexico, motivated by ideological considerations, was the 
only country in the American continent to give its full support to the 
Republican cause. 67 

The Soviet Union did not send large troop contingents. Most of the 
1,000 Soviet nationals who were despatched to Spain were technic'u::s, 
military instructors, airmen, artillery officers, and staff officers. Soviet 
material aid that reached Spanish ports, according to German intelligence 
sources, included 242 aircraft, 703 cannon, 27 antiaircraft guns, 731 tanks, 
1,386 motor vehicles, 29,126 tons of ammunition, and 69,200 tons of mis¬ 
cellaneous war material totaling 8408,320,000. According to Nationalist 
estimates made in October 1938, Comintern (Communist International) 
aid amounted to 198 cannon, 200 tanks, 3,247 machineguns, 4,000 trucks, 
47 artillery units, 4,565 tons of ammunition, 9,679 vehicles of different 
typ?s, and 14,889 tons of fuel. Mexico gave the Republicans an estimated 
$2,000,000 T "orth ot' war materiel, which included a cargo of German arms 
destined for the Mexican Army. 68 

A unique feature of the civil war was the International Brigades which 
fought on the side of the Republicans. These brigades were "organized 
by unsponsored voluntary efforts,” *• but were actively supported and led 
by Comintern agents. They consisted of volunteers, recruited throughout 
the world, and reached a maximum number of about 20,000 men. 

On August 3,1936, France proposed a nonintervention pact which would 
prohibit the export of w^r materiel to Spain. By mid-August, 26 nations 
had joined, including Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, and the Soviet 
Union. Portugal joined o.i September 28, 1936. At the drat meeting, in 
London on September 9, a Non-Intervention Committee was created to 
supervise the embargo of arms to Spain. Acts of intervention by Ger¬ 
many, Italy, Portugal, and the Soviet Union, and the resulting accusations 
and counteraccusations, led to interminable delays in the establishment of 
an effective supervisory system. In February 1937, after the arrival of 
'^rman, Italian, and Sov'et Union military personnel on Spanish soil, in 
the guise of volunteers, the member nations undertook to prohibit the 
recruiting of volunteers for Spain; and in April 1937, international ob¬ 
servers were sent to the Franco-Spanisb and Spanish-Portuguese borders, 
and a naval cordon was established along the Spanish coast. In May 
1937, after the Deutschland incident*, Germany and Italy withdrew their 
ships from the cordon. In June 1937, Portugal refused to allow observers 
on its frontiers. In September 1937, a new naval patrol wae set up by a 
nine-power conference, including the main European powers lo deal with 
the sinking of ships outside Spanish waters by unidentified submarines. 
The patrol was successful in putting an end to this type of warfare, but 
the Non-Jntervention Committee remained ineffectual, due to repeated 
infractions by Germany, Italy, Portugal, and the Soviet Union. In April 
1939, 1 month after the end of the revolution, the committee was dis- 

* Germany claimed that Republican aircraft had bombed the German battleship 
Di '.tschlani, in the evening of May 29, 1937, killing 22 and ■wounding S3. Tha German 
Sees took its revenge by bombing the Republican city of Almeria. 60 
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bandc-d. IL had been aucceasfuliy used by Germany, Italy, Portugal, and 
the Soviet Union to hide their illegitimate activities, and it* existence had 
prevented the Republican Government from securing from other source* 
the war materiel to which it wax legally entitled.*' 

3. Military and political developments, 1236-39 
By the. end of July 1935, it had become apparent that '.he Nationalist* 
had failed to achieve a total and complete revolution. Two-third* of the 
country remained loyal to the Republic. In the succeeding 321,2 month*, 
characterized by bloody and bitter fighting, the Nationalists were finally 
able to achieve their end. 

On July 19, 1936. the Army of Africa, to be known later on as the 
Army of the South, landed at Cadiz, under the command of General 
Franco. Subsequently, it conquered the southern part of Spain, along . » 
Spanish-Portuguese border, and relieved the beleaguered cities of Sevilla. 
Grannda, CdrrToba, and Huelva. On August 14, the Army of the South 
captured Badajoz, and linked up with the Nationalist Army *rt the north, 
to be known as the Army of the North, under Genera 5 Msls. The Army 
of the South then marched on Madrid, and the Republican Government 
fled to Valencia. But the Army of the South was repulsed by the 
International Brigade and Republican militiamen and Madrid remained in 
Republican hands. Tii September 1936 the Army of the North captured 
Irun and San Sebastian, thereby cutting the lines of communication of tin? 
Basque Republic with France, and on June 19, 1937, the Basque Provinces 
were subdued.* By July 1937, the Nationalists "held 35 of Spain’s 50 
provincial capitals and 119.690 square miles of territory.”** On Janu¬ 
ary 9. 1933, the Republicans captured Toruel, but lost it on February 
22; In the spring of 1988, a Nationalist offensive, which drove through to 
the Mediterranean, split Republican Spain into two ports, foicing the 
Republican Government to move from Valencia to Barcelona. On Decem¬ 
ber 23, 1938. the Nationalists launched another offensive in Catalonia. 
Barcelona fell on Tamisry 26, 1939. and the Republican government moved 
to Flgucras. When Gercna fell on February 4. the Republicans lost 
Catalonia, and the Republican Government moved to the French border. 

Political developments in Republican Spain, during the civil w-.ir period, 
were marked by dissension power struggles, and open strife. The split 
oMhe Socialist Party into an extreme left, nro-Commnnist wing, be.nW 
by-Largo Caballero, and a moderate leltwlng, headed by Indalcclo Prieto, 
had enabled the Communist Party, small but effie'ent, to subvert the 
Socialist Party, and completely dominate its youth noiement. Ensuing 
machinations by Largo Caballero and the Communists led to the fall of 
the Giral government, on September 4, 1936, ,.nd Ur, fm motion of a new 
cabinet, under latrgo Caballero, which included the Communists bn* ex¬ 
cluded-the Anarchist*. The advent to power of the Communists was 
marked by Communist attempts to eliminate the Anarchists and the 
Trotskyists through terrorism. The resulting power struggle forced 

* Mot* fc'lhf! ** (M* camps)** or Ju.tt 3, IlCT.* 1 
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Largo Caballero to reconstitute bis government; and in November 1936 
four members of the CNT were included in the Cabinet. In May 1937 
a brief 7-day civil war broke out in Catalonia between the Anarchists and 
the Trotskyists, on the one hand, and the Socialists and the Communists 
on the other. This resulted in the exclusion of the Anarchists from ;r.: 
autonomous Catalan government. This change was reflected in the now- 
government of Dr. Juan Negrin, which succeeded that of Largo Caballero, 
on May 15, 1937. The Anarchists were excluder!, while the Communists 
gained in power and influence. In April 1938, the seriously strained 
relations between the Anarchists and the Socialists were somewhat eased 
by the inclusion of the Anarchists in the reshuffle of the Negrin govern¬ 
ment. Peace conditions were submitted by Dr. Negrin to the Nationalists, 
but were rejected by General Franco. 

E. Manner m Which Control of Government Was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

On February 1, 1939, the Negrin government, meeting at Figr.eras in 
northern Catalonia, submitted new peace proposals to the Nationalists - 
When these, too, were rejected, Dr. Negrin returned to Madrid to con¬ 
tinue the fight. On February 28,1939, however, President Azana decided 
to resign rather than fight on, after France and England had accorded 
General Franco official recognition. At this lime, everybody except Dr. 
Negrin believed that peace with the Nationalists could be concluded if the 
Communists were expelled from the Republican Government. A Defense 
Council was secretly formed, and on March 5, 1939, it deposed the govern¬ 
ment of Dr. Negrin. Fighting broke out, 2 days later, between the Com¬ 
munists. supporting Dr. Negrin. and the supporters of the Defense Council. 
This short civil war within a civil war dominated the last few days of 
Renublican Spain. Surrender negotiations initiated by the Defense Coun¬ 
cil failed, and the Nationalist advance on Madrid continued practically 
i ..opposed. Republican loaders of all ranks and colors fled .into exile. 
On March 28, 1939, the Nationalist Army entered Madrid, and in the 
following few days, all of Spain was under Nationalist control. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

With the cessation of hostilities, Spain entered into a peri of transi¬ 
tion which resulted in drastic changes in government person: ei and insti¬ 
tutions. The government personnel and political leaders who emerged 
after the civil war were new men, civilian and military, who belonged, 
almost entirely to the Falange Party. Generals Sanjurjo and Mola, and 
numerous politicians such as Frimo de Rivera and Calvo Sotelo, had per¬ 
ished during the civil war. Catholic politicians, such -.s Gil Robles, had 
been discarded; 0 * and Republican leaders and government personnel had 
either fled or had been jailed. The military and the Falange were .ta 
assume prominent roles in this transitional period. 
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The parliamentary form of government was replaced with a dictatorial 
form of government During the first 3 years of thfa transitional period, 
Spain - n* ruled by General Franco. Ill* dictatorship was established by 
virtue v> *.Iie Compromise, concluded during the civil war, which united 
the Falangist, Catholic, and Monarchist Parties. The Carter. \,ua not con¬ 
vened until July 17, 1342, when it was recreated as a bedy subservient 
to the will of the chief of state. 

B. Major Policy Changes 

In September 1938, at the height of the Czechoslovakian crisis. Gonera! 
Franco was urged by France and England to declare his neutrality. It 
was intimated then that Frar.e. would, in case of war, attack in Morocco 
and across the Pyrenees. ; .r.eral Franco acquiesced. At the outbre' 
of World War II, in September 1939, General Franco, "partly from pov¬ 
erty hut more so from policy,"** kept Spain officially neutral, although 
his sympathies lay with the Axis Powers. Shortly after the entiy of *b? 
United States into the war, General Franco declared a nonbelliger¬ 

ent state, although the Spanish volunteer Blue Division was sent to fight 
alongside the Germans on the Russian front. 

Internally, General Franco set about to consolidate his revolution and 
his dictatorship by establishing a corporate state, as advocated by the 
Falange Party. Political parties and political activities, save those of the 
Falange, were abolished. Regional autonomy and provincialism were 
suppressed. The whole of Spain came under the domination of the 
Falange, which in turn was controlled by the government The church 
alone escaped Falange domination. It retained some of its past influence 
and prestige, but found itself, nonetheless, subservient to General Franco. 

However, in 1947, the new Constitution proclaimed Spain a kingdom 
and Catholic; and a limited form of representative government was In¬ 
troduced. 

C. Long Rang Social and Economic Effects 

Economically and financially, the picture in Spain, In 1939, was bleak. 
Agriculture, transportation, and public works had suffered great damage. 
Industry, which had survived the civil war practically intact, was able to 
resume production on only n limited scale because the majority of the 
•killed workers either had fled or were in Jail. The reconstruction plaiw 
announced by Ou. government could be implemented only on a very limited 
scale, becausa the outbreak of World War II prev- a ted the Inflow of 
foreign capital investment and materials. The ahorUjv of foodstuff* was 
mads worse during the next 2 years by successive droughts, and a ma¬ 
jority of the Spanish people suffered privation during 1941-42. The 
shipment of a greater part of the gold reserves to th* Soviet U. iou by 
the Republicans, in payment for war materiel, badly weakened the fi¬ 
nances and contributed in part to the inflationary situation.** 

The class composition of society presaged future tensions. Spain, in 
19S9, had become a two-class society. A nlatively small number of 
army officers sod Falange leaders had replaced the upper and middle 
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classes as the ruling elite. The mass of the population, peasants, and 
workers, overwhelmed by military forces and leaderle3s, had lost none of 
its outlook and solidarity. The bourgeoisie, hardest hit by the revolution 
and virtually eliminated, could no longer bridge the gap between the work¬ 
ing class and the ruling elite. Socially, Spain in 1989 was more strikingly 
divided than it had been in 1936. 

Some of the policies adopted by the Franco regime tended to increase, 
rather than decrease, the danger of further laboi troubles. The agrarian 
reforms initiated by the Republicans were repealed in 1940. Trade unions 
were replaced by a Falange-dominated system which represented both 
employers and employees, but which in reality favored the employers; 
and wages were kept low, while the prices of essentials rose.® 1 

D. Other Effects 

Short!}' after fleeing from Spain, the Republican leaders set up a gov¬ 
ernment-in-exile in Paris. At the outbreak of V r orld War TT ?t moved to 
Mexico, but returned to Paris at the end of the war. Later on. \i moved 
to Toulouse, in southern France, to be closed to Spain. Contacts with 
Republican elements in Spain were reestablished, and it is believed that 
the first general strike which took place in the Basque region, in Ma> 
1947, was instigated by the government-m-exile. On the international 
scene, the government-in-exile sought to obtain international condemna¬ 
tion of the Franco regime. In 1946, Dr. Giral presented the case of the 
Republican government-in-exile before the United Nations. It is, how¬ 
ever, very difficult to estimate the efficacy of this group, and the role 
which it may play in the future of Spain. 

At the end of World War II, in 1945, Spain was ostracized by a ma¬ 
jority of nations. The leftist governments which came to power in most 
of the European countries attempted to force the resignation of the Franco 
regime by imposing international sanctions. In December 1946. the 
'V.ited Nations passed a resolution, by 34 votes to 6, demanding the re¬ 
placement of the Franco regime "by one deriving its authority from the 
governed, coupled with a recommendation that all member nations should 
recall their ambassadors or ministers from Madrid.”** As a conse¬ 
quence of this resolution, Spain wus denied Marshall aid. In November 
1950, however, this resolution was rescinded by the United Nations; and 
on December 14,1955, Spain was admitted to the United Nations. Mean¬ 
while, on September 26, 1953, a bilateral agreement was concluded be¬ 
tween the United States and Spain. It provided for the establishment 
and joint use of U.S. bases in Spain, and the granting of economic aid to 
Spain.*® 

Today, some 22 years later, Franco still rules Spain. His regime has 
brought the country unprecedented stability, and prosperity has amelio¬ 
rated the economic situation. Prosperity, however, partially a byproduct 
of U.S. aid and American military construction and expenditures, has 
tended to be very unevenly distributed. 
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THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION OF 1956 

SYNOPSIS 

A series of peaceful demonstrations beginning in the summer of 1956 
were followed by a sudden uprising in October 1956 which led to the 
overthrow of a Communist regime that was subordinate to the policies of 
the Soviet Union. l ed by students, workers, soldiers, and intellectuals, 
the uprising apparently w..s not planned beforehand by an organized group 
of revolutionary leaders. Soviet forces intervened and terminated the 
existence of the revolutionary government a few days after it was 
established. 


I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 


Hungary was the last of the Axis countries to conclude ur. armistice 
with the major allies in 1945. An Allied Control Commission to supervise 
reconstruction was established, headed by Marshal Klementy Voroshilov 
of the Red Army. The agreement in effect pur. into the hands of the 
Soviet Union two instruments with which to control the domestic and 
foreign affairs of Hungary: the Allied Control Commission itself and the 
Soviet High Command. Under Soviet auspices a coalition of Hungarian 
parties, including the Communist Party, under the leadership of Matyas 
Rakosi and Enro Gero, was formed to set up a new government. Although 
the Communist Party did not at first control this government, it was able 
to place key men in several ministries and extend its influence to all 
levels of the administration. Between 1946 and 1949 the Communist 
Party eliminated all opposition by persecuting other political parties and 
expelling parliamentary leaders, thereby establishing a de jure one- 
narty totalitarian regime 

During the years 3949-53, rapid industrialization and forced collecti¬ 


vization depressed the living standard of the workers and peasants; the 
Hungari;.,. economy was subordinated to the interests of the U.S.S.R.; 
rigid controls frustrated and limited the potentialities of the intellectuals; 


QT*f1 CSrttMoLofirlo T\ll 


r/rno 

V*VM WU *AiO 


stability within the Communist Party 


elite. In 1953 Imre Nagy, a critic of collectivization and forced industrial¬ 


ization, was named Premier. He introduced the "new course,” which re¬ 
laxed political, social, and economic tensions and gave the people a period 
of social democracy. 


In 1955 Moscow severely criticized the "soft line” introduced by Nagy 
ana instructed the Hungarians to “correct” their policies. Rakosi re¬ 
placed Nagy and the new course gave way to a harsher policy. The op¬ 
pressive and repressive measures of the 1949-53 priod were reimposed. 
Hostility toward the small Communist ruling group mounted in all occu¬ 
pational categories even among those who enjoyed higher incomes and a 
comfortable standard of living. 1 Overt signs of discontent, expressed ! n 
open defiance of the Communist Party leadership, came first from within 
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the party apparatus itself and gradually increased.. Popular bitterness, 
on the other hand, expressed itself in sudden and total insubordination. 2 

In October 1956 a peacetul demonstration followed by a spontaneous 
and unplanned national uprising of students, workers, soldiers, and intel¬ 
lectuals overthrew the ruling elite and established a network ,;f Revolu¬ 
tionary and Workers’ Councils throughout the country. A multiparty 
government was established; one of its first acts was to proclaim Hun¬ 
gary’s neutrality. Its downfall followed quickly. The Soviet Union, un¬ 
willing to tolerate so close to its frontier a government not subservient to 
its will, sent in tank units on November 4, and stamped out the revolution. 

II. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Description of Country 

1. Physical characteristics 

Approximately the size of Indiana, Hungaiy is in (he ear-lcrn central 
part of Europe. It is landlocked and borders on Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
the Soviet Union, Rumania, and Yugoslavia 

Hungary is divided into three geographical sections, each hewing its 
own peculiarities: the Trans-Danubian, which has a diversity of land 
forms, hills alternating with valleys; the great plain, which is a fiat ex¬ 
panse of grassland and fertile soil; and the northern upland, which is a 
well-forested mountain area. The flat plain covers almost two-thirds of 
the central and eastern parts of the country. Mt. Kekes, the highest 
elevation, is 3,330 feet in altitude. 

The country is a merging point for three different climatic zones: the 
Oceanic, the Mediterranean, and the Asiatic o.« Continental. 3 

2. The people 

The Hungarian people for the most part are Magyars, whose ances¬ 
tors came from the Eurasian steppes in the ninth century, but mixed 
racially with the Slavs and Rumanians living in the Danube valley and 
the Carpathians. Only one-half of 1 percent of the population is non- 
Hurgarian. The language, which has been preserved through the years, 

belongs to the Finno-Ugrian family. 

The most densely populated country in East Central Europe, Hungary 
had slightly under 10 million people in 1956, 4 an average of 271.6 per 
square mile. The river valleys, particularly those in the eastern parts, 
were more densely populated. Budapest, the capital as well as the cul¬ 
tural and economic center, had approximately 1,(25,000 inhabitants. 
Other cities of economic importance were Miskolc, Gyor, Pecs, Szeged, 
and Debrecen. 

3. Communications 

The most important roads in the early 1950’s were either asphalt or 
concrete. Though highly developed and adequate for most purposes, they 
were not entirely suitable for heavy motor traffic. The railroad system, 
on the other hand, was the best in East Central Europe. I'c consisted 
of a series of main lines radiating from Budapest, and had recently been 
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expanded to improve connections with the Soviet Union. Hungary also 
had a series of navigable waterways. The Danube, which forms a natural 
boundary with Czechoslovakia and takes a 90° turn to divide the country 
in half, and the Tisza, cover a distance of 601 miles. Budapest was the 
largest river port, handling sea vessels from the Black Sea ?.;>• the Medi¬ 
terranean. Most large cities had airports; there was air service between 
Budapest and the important provincial cities. 5 

4. Natural resources 

Hungary is well endowed with natural resources. The oil fields near 
the Yugoslav border, for exa.r»p!e, more than adequately supplied domestic 
needs and provided a surplus for export. Hungary had 9 percent of the 
world’s reserves of bauxite in the early 195C’s.’ Uranium ore, which 
was discovered on the Slovak frontier in the early 1950’s, was complet 
taken over by the Soviet Union. Hungary also ha3 deposits of coal, 
natux.il gas, iron ore, manganese, copper, lead, ana zinc. 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

Since the end of World War Ii, the economic has been sub ordinated 
to the economic interests of the Soviet Union. Under Soviet guidance, 
Hungariat production was geared to meet Soviet requirements. Prior to 
1956, Hungary embarked upon two major plans. The first, a 3-year plan 
designed to raise production to prewar levels, was instituted in 1947 and 
was fulfilled ahead of schedule by the end of 1949. The second, aimed at 
transforming Hungary from an “agrarian-industrial” country to an "in¬ 
dustrial-agrarian” one, was instituted in 1950, but it became a source of 
controversy between groups of Communist planners and was recast sev¬ 
eral times. 7 The burden of economic expansion was largely borne by the 
workers and the peasants. 

The Communist regime attempted to socialize all sectors of the economy. 
Nationalization of industrial enterprises employing 10 or more workers 
was completed in 1949.* In agriculture, the regime confiscated large 
estates without compensation and redistributed the land to the peasantry. 
The peasants’ holdings were later collectivized, however, into cooperatives 
and state farms. In neither the industrial nor the agricultural sectors 
was the regime abie to coerce the workers and the peasants into putting 
forth their maximum productive effort. 

Hungary’s industrial enterprises produced large ouentities of rolling 
stock, such as locomotives, turbines and generators, trams, and coaches. 
In agriculture, cereal grain was traditionally the main crop; but the 
regime’s price policies discouraged the production of that crop and en¬ 
couraged the production of industrial crops such as textile plants and 
tobacco. The livestock industry was of secondary importance. 

2. Class structure. 

In Hungary as elsewhere, communism did not create a classless so¬ 
ciety as Kar! Marx had envisaged; it merely reshuffled the class struc¬ 
ture. The middle class lost its dominant economic and social position. 
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As most of its members had derived their income from owning property 
or operating industrial enterprises, they were forced to become wage 
earners when their properties were confiscated. The workers—suppos¬ 
edly the favorite sons of the Communist system—while not subject to 
arbitrary arrest, as were members) of the middle class, were not a ,., ng 
the privileged. They were forced to meet high productive norma, and 
their level of living dropped considerably because wages were kept low to 
limit purchasing power and fewer consumer goods were made available to 
them. The peasants were uprooted and forced to join the collecti ce farms. 
Resistance exposed them to economic pressure. Large landholders be¬ 
came “enemies of the people" and most of them were arbitrarily im¬ 
prisoned. 

The privileged were the Communist Party leaders, functionaries, cadres, 
and anyone else who served the party, regardless of class origin. This 
political buieaucracy, the "new class,” acquired all the characteristics of 
the older privileged class. The new class followed in :h- footsteps of the 
“aristocracy” and “capitalists” and occupied the homes of .die ‘exploit¬ 
ers” in the stylish quarters of large cities. 

3. Literacy and education 

The Communist regime placed great emphasis on education. To 
meet the demands of industrial expansion, the regime extended the 
school system and directed students toward technical specialization rather 
than liberal arts. The Communist methods were highly successful and 
by 1966 illiteracy had been reduced to slightly above 4 percent. In the 
1963-64 school year, 165,000 students were enrolled in secondary edu¬ 
cation and 63,000 attended higher institutions. Ninety percent of the 
medicai students were financially supported by the regime; after gradua¬ 
tion they were obligated to serve the state for a specified period. Al¬ 
though the quality of education was open to question, the Communists 
believed that their attempt to create a “toiling intelligentsia” had been 
successful, until the 1156 uprising demonstrated that their indoctrination 
m Marxism-Leninism had largely failed.® 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

Ron'::.n Catholicism was the predominating religion, incorporating 
approximately 65 percent of the population in the early 195Q’s. The 
Roman Catholic Church had a number of educational institutions; these 
were suppressed by the regime in 1948, but some were restored in 1951. 
Protestants made up about 27 percent of the population. There was a 
Protestant university and seminary. Other religious minor-ries included 
those of the Jewish and Orthodox faiths. Many of the social functions 
performed by the churches prior to Communist asc°ndancy were taken 
over by the state. Churches performed only religious functions. 10 


C. Government and the Ruling Elite 
1. Description of form of government 

The Hungarian Constitution of 1949 declares that the power of the 
state originates in the workers of cities and villages and that they in turn 
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arc led by the Vanguard (the parly), supported by the democratic uniat 
of the people. The Hungarian Government fa a soviet-type government 
similar to that of the Soviet Union. Councils at the village or town level 
appoint delegates to n higher level council, and so on up the council hier¬ 
archy to the Supreme Soviet, the council at the national ;;vcl (Parlia¬ 
ment). Executive Committees are appointed by these delegates to per¬ 
form the necessary administrative functions. Paralleling this structure 
is the party hierarchy. The Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) Party 
—the result of a merger between the Social Democrats and the Commu¬ 
nists in 19-18 — -was the ci !y legal party in Hungary in the early fifties, 
and completely controlled the government at ull levels by placing party 
functionaries in responsible positions such as the Presidium (prcsidcrHal 
council). An overlap between parly and government is common id 
members of the party may also assume power in the Presidium. The 
Prime Minister and t'ne Cabinet members are generally party leaders and 
many times In the past the First Secretary of the party '••turned the 
Premiership. The state controls all the means of coercion and persuasion 
and thus governs the political, economic, and social life of every person. 

The ruling elite in the early fifties were the members of the Central 
Committee of the Hungarian Workers' Party. This type of collective 
leadership was called “democratic centralization.” The party was respon¬ 
sible to no legislature or judiciary. The Supreme Soviet robberslampcd 
the decrees of the Central Committee without altering them; institutions 
controlled by the party enforced them; and judges appointed by the party 
applied the law according to party wishes. 

There was a procedure for electing delegates to the different councils 
at all levels, but these councils had no actual policy-making functions. 

2. Description of political process 

The Hungarian Communist Party was split In two factions when the 
provisional national government, after the German withdrawal, war. estab¬ 
lished in Dejrccen in December 1944. One group, the “leftists," were 
members of an “Indigenous" underground anll-FascIst movement who 
had remained In Hungary during the WAr and who were led by Lasxlo 
ilajk. The other group, the “moderates,” were Moscow-trained emlymfr* 
who returned to Hungary In 1944 under Soviet Auspices and who were ted 
by Matyas Rakosi. Since major policy was dictated by Stalin, and since 
Rakosi adulated Stalin, Rakosi became the leader of the party. The 
party received 3 portfolios out of 12 in this first pfr* l wnr cabinet. 

The Communist Party gradually assumed more i«ow«*r over the period 
of several years but did not begin to eliminate opposition (sec below) 
until after the election of November 1945. The results of Ibis election 
were disappointing to the Communists: The Smallholders’ Party vrhowe 
views varied from liberal conservatism to seml-Socfallst radicalism, had 
received a clear majority of the voles and several other parties had wnn 
sells In the Parliament. The Smallholders* Party had the support of the 
peasants, who at one time formed over on*.half of the population. Mmt 
of the leaders were middle-class intellectuals. The Social Itomocrelfc 
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Party had a much smaller mass base; it favored coop<?r?.t ! on with the 
Communist Party. The National Peasant Party was a populist party sub¬ 
servient to the Communist Party. After the defeats suffered by the Com¬ 
munists in the 1945 elections, only 4 out of 18 cabinet posts were assigned 
to Communists. However, the important Ministry of Interior, which 
controlled the police system, was in Communist hands. 

The Smallholders’ Party was the greatest obstacle to the Communist 
Party in its bid for power. Thus the Commun? a ts proceeded to eliminate 
the Smallholders by taking two steps: It formed a coalition with the 
Social Democratic Party and the National Peasant Party in a “leftist bice” 
against the Smallholders: and then it proceeded to attack the individual 
members of the Smallholders’ Party with false charges of “reaction” 
and “conspiracy.” Many were tried, convicted, and imprisoned. By 
May 1947, the Prime Minister, who was a Smallholder, was in exile, the 
Secretary General of the Party was under house arrest, and many promi¬ 
nent members of the party had to flee the country. When the Social 
Democratic Party merged with the Communists in 1948 to form the 
Hungarian Workers' Party, the new party had de facto control of the gov¬ 
ernment, and after the elections in 1949, it gained de jure control. 11 

After Rajk had helped Rakosi purge the non-Communist elements by 
1948, his radicalism was challenged by Rakosi, and he himself became 
the victim of a party purge. By October 1949 Rajk had been expelled 
from the party, arrested, tried, and executed on trumped-up charges. 
This resulted in a wave of terror in which an estimated 200,000 Rajk 
followers were purged, some executed, others imprisoned. 12 

Following the purge of the “left,” Rakosi’s policies became extremely 
radical. A “right” opposition trend developed under the leadership of 
Imre Nagy. Between 1947 and 1951, Nagy’s career was in eclipse: He 
was removed from the Cabinet and dropped from the Politbu.o and the 
Central Committee. He wjas reinstated in 1951 and continued to criticize 
r. kosi’s industrialization and collectivization programs. 

After Stalin died in 1953, the new government in Moscow, then headed 
by Malenkov and Beria, forced Rakosi and his faction to abandon their 
policies and relinquish their governmental posts. Rakosi remained First 
Secretary of the party, but Nagy became Premier. This situation lasted 
until 1955, when the Hungarian Workers’ Party was instructed by Mos¬ 
cow to change its course again. Rakosi returned and Nagy was again 
stripped of his governmental and party posts. 

Another wave of relaxation was signaled by the 20th Party Congress 
in February 1956. Opposition to the Communist leadership became more 
public and more defiant. The “right” faction now demanded the rehabili¬ 
tation of Nagy and a reorganization of the government under his leader¬ 
ship. Very shortly this faction was joined by the purge victims of the 
1941-51 era and the situation became more intense. In October 1956 
Nagy was reinstated. 

To ensure the wide participation of the Hungarian people in its pro¬ 
grams, the party and the government incorporated within a Patriotic Peo- 
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ple't Front all religious, nodal, and scientific orv?.:.,/.ations and institutions. 
The National Council of Trade Unions, the Federation of Working Youth 
(DISZ), the Hungarian Federation of Democratic Women (MNDSZ), 
plus scores of other organized groups became the transmission belts of 
the party and the major vehides of Communist agitation and • ~opaga«uLi. 

Opposition to the party was, of course, illegal. Nevertheless, shortly 
after the collapse of Stalinism, and particularly after the 2Xdh Party Con¬ 
gress in the Soviet Union, criticism increased dramatically. The non¬ 
partisan Hungarian Writers' Union, an organization whose activities were 
not entirely limited to the literary field, became one of the go*, ernmcnc’s 
most persistent critics. It must be kept in mind, however, that the 
Hungarian Writers’ Union was not an anti-Ccmmunist organization. On 
the contrary, many of the intellectuals who belonged to it were p~ -y 
Members, but considered themselves as constituting a progressive Leninist 
wing of the party. The increasing popularity of the group was reflected 
in the wide circulation of its organ, the IAtemr M Gazette. 

SomewhAt similar to the Writers’ Union was the iVvoft Circle, estab¬ 
lished during the Nagy period of 1958-55, it drew its members mostly 
from among "like-minded Communist intellectuals” who had also been 
critical of the ruling group under the leadership of Matyas Rakoei from 
1948 to 1953. Providing a forum for literary discussions, the Petoft Circle 
soon took on a political character and "attracted adherents from all 
walks of life.” Debates and reunions held from March to June 1956 
brought together Communist youth from a variety of organizations. A 
debate on June 27 attracted 6,000 ; 8 months earlier a similar debate 
had drawn only a dozen. Summaries of the debates were widely circu¬ 
lated in the form of leaflets and pamphlets. Later members of the 
Circle secured control of the official party organ, Szabad Nep . 13 

The criticism was an expression oi the fear and sr.-icty instilled by the 
party's ruling group under the leadership of Kakosi as First Secretary. 
Frequent arbitrary arrests by the secret police and puiges of party mem¬ 
bers executed by the ruling group intensified press c.iticlsm and provoked 
oublic demonstrations. 

8. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

Constitutional change* required lb* vote of two-thirds of flu? mem¬ 
bers of the national council, according to the provisions of the 194? Con¬ 
stitution. Amendments were promulgated by the president of the Presi¬ 
dential Council and became effective upon publication in the official 

gazette. 

4. Relationship >to foreign powers 

1 he Soviet Union firmly established its influence immediately tal¬ 
lowing World War II; first within the Allied Confer*! Commission, and 
second w»‘hln the Communist Party, which was dominated by Soviet 
trained Hungarians. Although it professed to favor a democratic coali¬ 
tion of all political parties in 1946, the Soviet Union took active part in the 
political plots which removed “noncooperalivu” leaders and cnlmrvctd the 
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position of the Communist Party. Soviet occupation troops were effec¬ 
tive in crushing or discouraging opposition. 

Gradually, ns in most other bloc nations, strong political and economic 
ties were fashioned between Hungary and the Soviet Union. This -• ’a- 
tionship produced strange patterns of behavior. Whenever a political 
shakeup took place within the party leadership in the Soviet Union, the 
repercussions were transmitted to the party leadership in Hungary, where 
a similar reorganization would take place. The two most striking events 
in the Soviet Union which brought, about drastic changes in Hungary 
were the death of Stalin and the 20th Party Congress. Both events en¬ 
couraged a measure of democratization in Hungary and intensified the 
power struggle within the Communist Party leadership. 

A treaty of friendship and mutual assistance between Hungary and the 
Soviet Union was signed in Moscow on Feb 5 "'ary 18, 1948. Similar 
treaties were concluded with Yugoslavia, Rumania, Poland, and Bulgaria. 
In 1955 Hungary became a member of the Warsaw Pact, a Sovici counter¬ 
part of NATO. 

5. The role of military and police powers 

The Hungarian Army was gradually infiltrated by the Communists 
between 1945 and 1948, through propaganda tactics and purges, until they 
had established the control needed to remold the army as a "pillar of the 
party.” 

The police were controlled by the party in fact. Including a Frontier 
Guard equipped with tanks and heavy artillery, the police (AVH) num¬ 
bered approximately 100,000 and were modeled after the Soviet MYD. 
The AVH had a network of agents throughout Hungary; a large concen¬ 
tration was needed in Budapest, and was used largely to round up the 
intellectual opposition after 1948. Some elements of the middle class also 
were arrested. Approximately one percent of the population of Budapest 
consisted of AVH p. rsoi nel. During the revolution, this organization 
proved faithful to the ruling group. 14 

D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or g'vernmental instabilities 

The Hungarian Government’s greatest liability was its one-party 
characterise". This may not have been a weakness in itself, but the one 
party that did control the government apparatus was consirntly racked 
by factional struggles. These were both ideological and personal. Before 
Stalin’s death, party members could adulate him and remain in favor. 
After his death, they had to choose sidea—Stalinists or anti-Stalinists— 
and the position of those who chose wrong became untenable. Rakosi, for 
example, was a Stalinist and lost his position in 1958 when Stalin died, 
and again in 1956 when Stalin was denounced by Khr schev at the 20th 
Party Congress. In any case the struggle between the Soviet leadership 
and the factions led by Rakosi, the Stalinist, and Nagy, on the right, 
undermined the party's stability. After October 6,1956, the party showed 
its "inability to rule.” 15 
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2. Economic weaknesses 

The economy of Hungary was weakened to begin with by the destruc¬ 
tion of industries by the German troops during World War II. The Rus¬ 
sians later marched in and stripped Hungary of industrial .Machinery, 
taking it as war booty and reparation payments. Thus the .;„«rting point 
for postwar economic reconstruction was very low. 

THp program of rapid industrialization instituted in the late forties war. 
highly unjustified: Hungary lacked the necessary raw material*. Never¬ 
theless, the rapid creation of capital goods was embarked unon. T*.e 
intensified industry began to make demands upon the workers for in¬ 
creases in norms, but failed to meet their demands for consumer goods. 
Wages were controlled by the piece rate system, the premium wage in¬ 
tern, and the constant readjustment of norms. This, along with the . *- 
mar.ds for higher production, resulted in a lower level of living for tlie 
worKcts. The economic plenty promised by the Communist propaganda 
muchine failed to materialize. 

The peasants were subjected to all sorts of discrimination If they 
defied the forced collectivization program. Somewhat like the workers, 
they were faced with increasing norms and compulsory deliveries of agri¬ 
cultural products and their level of living also deteriorated. 

3. Social tensions 

Following the period of nationalization, socialization, industrializa¬ 
tion, and collectivization, according to Communist doctrine, the destruc¬ 
tion of capitalist ownership was to result in a classless society. Tn Hun¬ 
gary, however, as in nil other Communist countries, this did not take 
place: one class was eliminated but was replaced by another that imposed 
privations on every citizen and even purged *ts own elite. The new class 
was rooted In the Communist Party and was made up of those who had 
special privileges and economic preference because 01 the administrative 
monopoly they held. The members of this new class were hated by those 
they replaced and feared by those they ruled. 

4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 

Imre Nagy Introduced the “new course,” which slowed the pace of 
industrialization urn! halted collectivization. He ushered In a period of 
relaxation, and in general alleviated the harshness of the preceding years. 
By 1U55, however, Kakosi had managed to persuade the members of the 
Central Committee that Hungary was in great need for industrialization 
and the control mechanisms that Nagy had removal. 

Rakosi reintroduced many of his harsh economf- policies, but did not 
reinstitute political terror to the degree he had practiced before. Some 
private enterprises established during the Nagy regime were able to 
remain in business, and the secret police organization, weakened under 
Nagy, did not regain its power. Those who were not considered political¬ 
ly reliable were removed from the govemmen' administration, university 
faculties, and some industries. However, compulsory teaching of Rus¬ 
sian was abolished, and welfare, health protection, pension, and vacation 
plans for workers were introduced. The hakosl regime was uruib!* to 
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revoke the freedoms that Nagy had allowed, and discontent grew with 
the opportunity to articulate it. 

III. .FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 

A. Actors in the Revolution 

1. The revolutionary leadership 

It is difficult to label the revolutionary leadership in Hungary as 
instigators and organizers. The outstanding characteristic of this revolu¬ 
tion is that it was totally unplanned and unorganized, and that its leader¬ 
ship developed during the course of the revolution rather than before. 
The quiet demonstrations which took place ir> Budapest in October 1956 
perhaps generated a psychological or crowd force which was finally re¬ 
leased when the AVI! fired into the gathering at one of the demonstrations. 
From there on the extemporaneous revolution took its course and de¬ 
veloped its ad hoc organizations. 

Imre Nagy was the popular figure in the revolution. Ho had been a 
Communist Party member since 1918. He lived in Moscow for 15 years, 
and returned to Hungary in 1944 with the Soviet Army. He held several 
posts in the Cabinet and became Premier in 1963.. He improved the life 
of the workers and peasants and became known as a “just” man. He 
was expelled from the party in 1955 because his European orientation 
prevented him from being sufficiently militant. After his dismissal he 
held many intellectual exchanges at his villa. He was reinstated in Oc¬ 
tober 1956. The mass demonstrations which drew him into the revolu¬ 
tionary leadership found him unprepared. He bad no program or plan of 
action. 

The right opposition represented by Nagy allied itself with the anti¬ 
communist Hungarians to provide some sort of leadership. This strange 
combination consited mostly of intellectuals from the Hungarian Writers’ 
U 'on and the Petofi Circle- These intellectuals were not fighters; and 
those who were Communists were very poor “Bolsheviks.” The political 
center which this group formed challenged the Central Committee of the 
Hungarian Workers’ Parly. 

2. The revolutionary following 

The revolutionary following was young, averaging perhaps 35 years or 
younger. Its members were discontented Communist intellectuals, dis¬ 
illusioned party functionaries, dissatisfied university student;- and dis¬ 
gruntled workers and peasants. The demonstrations which began Oc¬ 
tober 23 in the public squares of Budapest were led by students from 
three universities. Soon large crowds began to gather. Workers left 
their factories to join the students, and members of the Armed Forces 
also joined them. In less than 24 hours the masses were in full rebellion. 
The intellectuals attempted to quiet the crowds, but lii'.le attention was 
paid to them. Motley bands of workers, soldiers, teenagers, and riffraff 
coalesced, under self-appointed leaders. The workers showed the great¬ 
est courage in the fighting, while the peasantry performed the auxiliary 
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services of supplying food and giving comfort. Members of the former 
middle class were much less vigorojs in revolutionary activity. 

B. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

As the revolutionary pace increased, Revolutionary and V/orWrrs* Coun¬ 
cils took over the responsibilities of the government all over Hungary. 
They assumed control of the town councils, borough councils, district 
councils, etc., which were constitutionally established organs of the party. 
Workers’ councils also attempted to take control of factories, mines, and 
other industrial enterprises. Both typer, of councils sprang up without 
coordination and without central control. Both were still in the forma¬ 
tive stage at the time of the second Soviet intervention or. November 4. 
These councils were direct expressions of popular dissatisfaction ar. ’ 
represented the first practical steps to restore order and organize ti*. 
Hungarian economy without party control or terror. Their members 
were chosen at meetings, and in cases were freedom fighters, work¬ 
ers, and politicians. 1 * 

C. Goals of the Revolution 

1. Concrete political aims of revolutionary leaders 

Prior to the outbreak of the revolution, the different civic organiza¬ 
tions drew up their demands; these varied little in their general character. 
One of the chief political aims was to restore national sovereignty. Since 
World War II Hungary had remained under the control of the Soviet 
Union; now those who headed the revolution desired to return their 
country's political and economic destiny to Hungarian control. Restora¬ 
tion of democracy, human dignity, and the rights of man was another 
demand. 

As the pace of the revolution heightened, the political demands became 
bolder and more specific; reintroduction of the multiparty system, free 
elections, and withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact. Some groups de¬ 
manded freedom, liberty, and solidarity with Poland; others wanted the 
restoration of Hungarian symbols and celebrations which had been sup¬ 
pressed by the Communist regime; most of the leaders, wanted inde¬ 
pendence within a Marxist framework. 

The ideological orientation of the revolutionary leadership w** 5I«rjust. 
The Communists wanted to retain one-party rule, but they also wanted 
to dislodge the entrenched party leadership. They wanted more free¬ 
dom and the restoration of democratic practices which would assure both 
Communists and non-Communists of legal protection against persecution. 
They wanted more equitable economic policies that would take account of 
the immediate desires of the people. They proposed to revive the Patrio¬ 
tic People's Front as a symbol of mass participation in political affairs. 
They wanted the enjoyment of actual liberties. They wanted to govern 
for the people. 

2, Hoclal and economic goals of leadership and following 

The suppression of creative arts had greatly frustrated certain 
classes of the intellectuals. Writers particularly wanted greater artistic 
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and creative freedom. They wanted more “truth” and “honesty.” They 
wanted to set up an “idea model” state adapted to human needs generally 
and to Hungarian national requirements specifically. They wanted more 
autonomy within the universities and a free exchange of information. 

The workers and peasants demanded radical economic changes. Woo¬ 
ers wanted reforms within the factory management; they wanted trade 
unions through which they could voice their opinions and influence policy. 
They wanted the norm system abolished and working conditions improved. 
They demanded more information concerning Hungary’s foreign trade, 
economic difficulties, and it* uranium deposits which had been under 
Soviet control. The peasants wanted to abolish collectivization along with 
the co-ops and compulsory deliveries. Above all they wanted a truly 
national economy and a more equitable socialist system. 

D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

1. Methods for weakening existing authority and countermeasures 
by government 

The political instability which made the Hungarian revolution pos¬ 
sible was the result of two contributing forces. The first developed grad¬ 
ually from political rivalry within the Communist Party apparatus and 
manifested itself in party purges and open defiance toward party leader¬ 
ship. The second was a mass or popular force developing from general 
discontent, incubated over a long period, but released during the demon¬ 
strations. The revolution was neither organized nor directly inspired by 
the intraparty rivalry. It began with a sudden clash between the police 
and the masses attracted by student demonstrations. 17 

On October 23 a group of university students decided to hold a quiet 
demonstration. The Minister of Interior, Laszlo Piros, issued a proclama¬ 
tion prohibiting demonstrations. However, the students, defying this 
prohibition, went on with their preparations. Piros reversed his decision 
when two demonstrations were well on the way: one in Buda* before 
u.e statue of General Bern, and the other in Pest under the Petofi statue. 
Placards affirming Hungarian nationalism were raised. At the Parlia¬ 
ment builcing the crowd of students and workers had grown by 6 p.m. to 
proportions estimated variously at 200,000 to 300,000. Some of the 
demonstrators went to work on the Stalin statue and by 9:30 p.m. it fell 
from its pedestal. Others marched to the radio building to have their 
demands broadcast. The building was guarded by the AVH, however, 
who threw gas bombs from upper windows to disperse the ;rewds, and 
then fired upon the demonstrators reportedly inflicting casualties.** In 
several instances the AVH used white ambulances with Red Cross plates 
ana white uniformed AVH agents to transport arms and supplies. This 
infuriated the crowd. Hungarian tanks sent in by the regime refused to 


* Budapest is physically divided by the Penube and the two j. lives of the city are 
respectively called Buda and Pest. 

** There was intermittent fighting around the radio building for the next few days 
after which it was finally seized by the revolutionaries. 
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fire upon the people. Late that evening the insurgents finally succeeded 
in occupying the building of the party organ Szabad Nep. 

Many police and army unite were aiding the insurgent* and supplying 
them with arms. The arrival of revolutionary forces strengthened the 
armed workers from the Csepel and Ujpest areas. Whetb** he Soviet 
tanks were officially asked to intervene is a matter of conjecture. Frater¬ 
nization with Russian troops was reported. At 2 a.m. on October 24 the 
first Soviet tank patrol was seen. Fierce fighting developed later iln*i 
day where these units were employed. 

The fighting continued ar.tl or. October 25 the activities were intensified 
in front of the Parliament building. Soviet tanks'fired upon unarmed 
crowds. Molotov bombs were used effectively by the freedom fighters, 
and the tanks had difficulty in maneuvering in the narrow streets, C 
October 27 Negy was able to assume control of the government apparatus 
and the next day he ordered a cease-fire. A few skirmishes continued, 
but by October 30 the new Cabinet iisd taken- office and all was quiet. 
Soviet armed forces begun to withdraw from Budapest, The revolution 
was over. 

2. Methods for gaining support and countermeasures taken by gov¬ 
ernment 

Once tue people realized that a revolution was in progress the only 
elements not supporting the movement were those party members hold¬ 
ing power and the AVH. It was, therefore, unnecessary for the revolu¬ 
tionaries to campaign for support. However, printed matter was kept 
circulating, particularly after the party organ was seized. Most radio 
stations also supported the movement. 

Between October 23 and 26, the regime struggled to keep control. 
Party leaders announced that Imre Nagy had been appointed Premier, that 
he had invited Soviet units to come in and that he had declared martial 
law. Evidence shows that this was a lactic employed to quiet the crowds: 
The AVH abducted Nagy and reportedly forced him to order the people 
to go home. This measure did not work, however, and the fighting in 
Budapest continued. There was little fighting in the provinces. In most 
cases, the Revolutionary and Workers’ Councils, without much effort, were 
able to assume control of the local administrations. 

E. Manner in Which Control of Government Was Transferred to 
Revolutionaries 

The transfer of power from the Communist bure»i.-.racy to the Revolu¬ 
tionary and Workers’ Councils took place In the early days of the revolu¬ 
tion and in most cases without opposition. There was a swift and com¬ 
plete collapse of the Communist Party and Its machinery. The parly lost 
all Us support, and the only institution which did not stop fui» lioning was 
the secret police. However, popular resentmen*. against the AVH was so 
overwhelming that Nagy was obliged to abolish it on October 2a. 

Nagy moved into the Parliament building and on October 2.0 announced 
that the new Cabinet, composed of Communists and non-Commu,lists, had 
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abolished the one-party system. Janos Kadar, who replaced Erno Gero 
as First Secretary of the Communist Party, agreed with this stop in order 
to avoid further bloodshed. Zoltan Tildy, former leader of the Small¬ 
holders’ Party, announced that elections would be held soon throughout 
the country. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

On November 3 the government was again reorganized. Several Com¬ 
munists were dismissed, and three Cabinet portfolios were given to the 
independent Smallholders’ Party, and three to the Social Democratic 
Party. 'The Petoft Party was given two ministries. Kadar had reorgan¬ 
ized the Communist Party into the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party on 
November i, and his party received three portfolios. 

B. Major Policy Changes 

The most drastic policy changes were in foreign affairs. C. November 
1 the Council of Ministers proclaimed Hungarian neutrality. This in 
effect cancelled Hungary’s commitments under the Warsaw Pact. At the 
same time the new Defense Minister, Pa! Maleter, was negotiating for 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops. 

There were no long range social and economic effects. On November 
4, Russian troops returned, and within a week defeated the revolutionary 
forces. A new government was organized by Janos Kadar, and he and 
his new Cabinet were sworn in on November 7. A one-party system 
was reestablished, all organizations providing a forum for exchange of 
ideas were disbanded, and the state information office assumed control 
of the press. Although che new regime may not have been as harsh as 
the Rakosi or Gero regimes, it still deprived the Hungarian people of 
"the exercise of their fundamental political right to pai.i 'rate in the 
function of gov«~nment through elected representatives of their own 
choice.” 18 
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THE CZECHOSLOVAKIAN COUP OF 1948 

SYNOPSIS 

The independent Third Czechoslovak Republic, inaugurated in '5 
after the defeat of Nazi Germany, came to an end in February 1948. 
The Communist-3, using a coalition government in which they were strong¬ 
ly represented, gained high governmental office and proceeded to infiltrate 
the police and security forces, suppress political opposition, and generally 
subvert the government through botn constitutional and unconstitutional 
means. They thus won control of the government, and in July 1948 pro¬ 
claimed a Soviet-type constitution. 

I. BRIEF HISTORY OF EVENTS LEADING UP AND TO 
CULMINATING IN REVOLUTION 

Czechoslovakia was established as an indep>- lent stats it; IP 1 8 oui of 
fragments of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. A Constitution ratified 
in 1920 set the basis for a centralized government with legislative power 
residing in the parliament. This political system survived until 1938, 
when Czechoslovakia was forced, under the Munich agreement between 
Germany, Italy, Britain, and France, to cede to Germany the western 
third of its territory, where the population was predominantly German- 
speaking. Slovakia was given an independent status but “chose” to be¬ 
come a protectorate of Germany 6 months later. By March 1939 the 
Second Republic, formed after Munich, had ceased to exist. 

At the start of World War II, former President Eduard BeneS estab¬ 
lished a Czech Government-in-exile ir. London. Dibilusioned by France's 
failure to fulfill its alliance obligations at the time of Munich, BepeS 
turned to Russia. He met with Stalin in Moscow in 1943 and formed a 
^oviet-Czech all.' '.nee foi future protection of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

As soon as the Red Army had freed Slovakia, a meeting of the Czech 
exiles took place in KoSice in Slovakia. These leaders, who had spent the 
war yeav.. in London and Moscow, formulated a program for the restora¬ 
tion of constitutional authority and reconstruction of the country. The 
Kosice program laid down the guidelines to be followed until a government 
could be formed. It called for a coalition government of the legally 
recognized political parties, each of which was pledged to the maintenance 
of the National Front. It provided for the election of .> Provisional' 
National Assembly by national committees, as representatives of die 
people. The Assembly was to remain in existence until the election of a 
Constituent National Assembly in May 1946. The plan further provided 
: or the expulsion of all Germans and confiscation of their property, incor¬ 
poration of all partisan units into the “democratized” army, and close 
association with Soviet Russia for the purposes of foreign trade and pro¬ 
tection. It affirmed the principle of popular participation in government, 
and stated that Czechs and Slovaks would have autonomy in local affairs 
but would be subordinate to the central government. Collaborators and 
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traitors were to be excluded from the government',‘anti political parties 
with an anti-Soviet background or collaborationist leanings suppressed. 
The plan pledged the government to speedy reconstruction of industry 
and agriculture and to the support of individual initiative through loans. 
Protection of civil liberties and advancement of social welfare nd educa¬ 
tion were also promised. 1 This program received the support of all the 
recognized political parties. 

The Provisional National Assembly was elected in October 1945. It re¬ 
instated by decree the Constitution of 1920 as the law of the land, and 
confirmed the social and economic provisions that had been set forth in 
the Kosice program. Some changes were made in the Constitution, how¬ 
ever, siish as reduction of the voting age from 21 to 18, and provision for 
a single-chamber parliament of 300 members. 

The 1946 elections were remarkably free of internal or external inter¬ 
ference. The returns showed an increase in Communist strength: the 
pirty received 38 percent of the vote cast, won !!'* seats in the Assembly, 
and was able to claim the premiership and {he key AL nicies of Interior, 
Agriculture, Information, Finance, Labor and Welfare, arid National 
Defense. 

Czech affairs were free of outside interference until July 1947. At 
that time, Stalin spoke out against Czech participation in the Marshall 
Plan negotiations iri Paris and against a proposed Franco-Czech alliance. 
The Communist Party was able to block both projects. Communist activ¬ 
ity increased and the Czechs did not know “a calm day up to the coup 
d’etat in February 1948.” 2 

The activities of the Communist-controlled police and security forces 
provided orie of the main rallying points for the non-Communist parties. 
Disclosures of police brutality, illegal possession of arms and munitions, 
and the use of former Nazis as witnesses against opponents of the Com¬ 
munists were presented iri the Assembly and the Cabinet. The Cabinet 
debate ov. r the replacement by Communists of non-Con.mur.ist division 
chiefs of police resulted in the adoption of a resolution, carrbd over 
Communist opposition, demanding that the replacements be rescinded. 
By. the Cominunist Minister of Interior disregarded the resolution. 

In protest, 12 non-Communist Ministers resigned. They had obtained 
the promise of the President, however, that he would not accept the resig¬ 
nations. This was intended to leave the Cabinet inoperative and to focus 
responsibility and popular resentment on the Communists. Under the 
agreement establishing the National Front, all legai parties had to be 
represented in the Cabinet. So long as the President declined to accept, 
the resignations, their parties could not replace the 12 Ministers with¬ 
out disavowing them. The rion-Communists expected that public pressure 
would shortly force the Communists to capitulate on the police issue; if 
they did not, the opposition would have a powerful argument in the com¬ 
ing elections. It did not work, however. The Communists organized 
mass meetings and letterwriting campaigns denouncing the resigning 
Ministers and demanding that the President accept their resignations. 
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Communist-controlled security forces and gendarmes moved into the 
capital. Finally, on February 25, 1948, the President yielded, accepted 
the resignations, and approved a new Cabinet, with the 12 vacant port¬ 
folios going to renegade members of the non-Communisl parties to main¬ 
tain the pretense that the National Front was still in effect. The . lay 
elections were a farce, with only one slate submitted to the voters. In 
June a new Soviet-type Constitution, declaring Czechoslovakia a “people’s 
democracy,” was adopted. President Benes refused to sign the new 
Constitution and subsequently resigned. 

II. THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE REVOLUTION 
A. Description of Country 

1. Physical characteristics 

Czechoslovakia, approximately the size of the state of New York, 
is located in Central Europe, and is surrounded by Germany, Poland the 
U.S.S.R., Hungary, and Austria. The western areas are essentially 
urban and industrialized; there is some highly developed agriculture on 
the Moravian plains in the south central part. The eastern area is pri¬ 
marily agricultural, although strides have been taken toward i nduot reali¬ 
zation. The western section is mostly highlands and plains, while the 
eastern section, located in the sub-Carpathian range, is primarily moun¬ 
tainous, with a small fringe of plains in the south. 

Czechoslovakia's location makes it subject to both the oceanic and the 
continental climate systems, which account for the wide local differences 
in temperature and rainfall. 3 

2. The people 

The Czechs and the Slovaks, the predominant ethnic groups in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, were originally Slavs who migrated to the area in the fifth cen¬ 
tury There were German and Magyar invasions in the 10th and 11th 
"°nturies; the S.ovaks fell under Magyar domination and were considered 
a subject people. They bore the brunt of the Avar and the Turkish in¬ 
vasions and of the determined Magyarization programs. The Czechs 
emerged ns Bohemians under their own King, with closer ties to western 
Europe than to the Slovaks. Although their languages were similar, 
these peoples developed a strong awareness of their historical and political 
differences. Antagonisms between the two have been present through¬ 
out their histories and have been a disruptive influence within the united 
Czechoslovak Republic. The official language today is Czech, although 
concessions are made to other languages in local a«>as. 

The census of 1947 listed the population at 12,164,CSS persons, of whom 
approximately 50 percent were urban dwellers. Because of the broken 
terrain the distribution is unequal. Approximately two-thirus of the 
population live in the western half of the country. Prague (Praha), the 
capital city, has a population of slightly less than one million, and Brno, 
the second largest city, slightly more than 250,000. Both of these cities 
and Ostrava, the third largest, are in the western section. 4 
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i CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

3. Communications 

Pre-World War II Czechoslovakia had the most dense rail and road¬ 
way network of all the states between the U.S.S.R. and Germany from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic. Much of this transportation system was de¬ 
stroyed during the war, but it was fast being rebuilt at the time 01 the 
Revolution. The major portions of the rail, road, and river networks are 
in the western industrialized areas. In the east—due to the rugged ter¬ 
rain and neglect—the transportation system is skeletal. 

The Vltava, ihe Otava-Blaniee, the Elbe (Labe), and the Oder river 
systems, all located in the west, are heavily used for barg e traffic and 
timber rafting. These systems give Czechoslovakia access to the plains 
of Europe and to the North and Baltic Seas. 5 The Danube in the south¬ 
east also is used as a waterway. At the end of the war most of the 
barges and river bonis had been destroyed or confiscated. 

4. Natural resources 

Czechoslovakia’s wealth in natural resources lies mainly in coal, 
mined at Plzen and Brno, and its prosperity has been based on the quan¬ 
tity and quality of this resource. 0 Lumber is another important natural 
resource, and there are also deposits of iron, silver, gold, copper, and 
graphite. 

B. Socio-Economic Structure 

1. Economic system 

Nationalization of heavy industry, war industry, arid potential war 
industry, stressed by the Kodice program, began with the expropriation 
of former German-owned industry and business. To raise the standard of 
living and improve internal conditions, material and developmental priori¬ 
ties were established by an Economic Council set up by the Provisional 
National Assembly. This gave the economy a measure of central planning. 
Although the KoSice program and the later 2-Year Plan stressed govern¬ 
ment planning, private enterprise was encouraged by means of loans, 
grants, and credits. 

The three major categories of Czech exports in 1946 were light manu¬ 
facturing products, machinery, and foodstuffs. Light manufacturing 
products included glass and glassware, textiles, steel bars, sawmill prod¬ 
ucts, and footwear ; these products made up approximately 23 percent of 
the export trade. Light machinery made up 6 percent of the exports, 
and foodstuffs (potatoes, hops, and refined sugar) approximately 23 per¬ 
cent. In 1948 exports of foodstuffs declined to 3.8 percent, while those 
of manufactured goods rose to 27 percent, due to increased exports of 
footwear. After the war, destinations of the expoits shifted from the 
Western countries to Soviet Russia and her allies. Imports consisted 
i- ainly of raw materials and semifinished goods. 

2. Class structure 

There was a large peasant and working class, and a middle class 
consisting of civil servants, small and middle-sized business entrepreneurs, 
landowners with middle-sized holdings, and the professional groups— 
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teachers, doctors, and engineers. The ruling elite consisted of the poli¬ 
tical leaders, most of whom had come from the middle and the upper 
portions of the lower class. Mobility from one ciass to another was pos¬ 
sible and an accepted aim in life. 

3. Literacy and education 

Like most highly industrialized countries, Czechoslovakia enjoys a 
hierh literacy rate. The census of 1938 claimed 96 percent of the popula¬ 
tion to be literate; the 1947 census cstmiaia was 97 percent. 7 

The Kosice program pledged the government to support education and 
cultural advancement. 8 It called for deletion of anti-Bolshevik remarks 
from the textbooks and a removal of German and Hungarian influences in 
the educational system. 

Education today is compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14, is sta,.. 
controlled and free. 

4. Major religions and religious institutions 

Approximately 75 percent of the Czschcslo/akiana- are Reman Cath¬ 
olic. Catholicism is strongest ir. Slovakia. The remaining 25 percent of 
the population are Protestant, Jewish, agnostic, or adhere to other minor¬ 
ity sects. 

C. Government and the Ruling Elite 

1. Description of form of government 

The form of government after the war was essentially that in opera¬ 
tion under the Constitution of 1920. Instead of a bicameral parliament, 
however, elected for 6 and 8 years, the government instituted in 1945 
consisted of a single-chamber parliament, a cabinet, and a president 
elected on a temporary basis. The Provisional National Assembly was 
to serve until the Constituent National Assembly was elected; the latter 
was to serve until the drafting of a new constitution, io be completed not 
later than 1948. The Cabinet consisted of the leaders of the National 
Fiont parties. The President was elected by the Assembly. 

Legislative power was vested in the Assembly; bills became law when 
signed by the President. The real legislative work was done within the 
individual party councils and each party maintained strict control of its 
delegates. Executive powe^ was held by the Cabinet and the President. 
A vole of no confluence by the Chamber of Deputies couia compel the 
resignation of the government. The single-chamber parliament assumed 
this power in 1945.® The judiciary was independent and headed by the 
Minister of Justice. Judges were appointed for life. 

2. Description of political process 

- In prewar Czechoslovakia there were as many as 14 political parties; 
postwar Czechoslovakia recognized only six. Under the Kosice program 
coliaborationist parties were outlawed and anti-Soviet parties were sup¬ 
pressed. The six legal parties were: (1) the C'>mmu*r Party in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, (2) the Communist Party in Slovakia, (3) cue People’s Party, 
(4) the National Socialists, (5) the Social Democrats, and (6) the Slovak 
Democrats. The parties were generally left of center in ideology. The 
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two Communist Parties followed the Marxist doctrine of complete sociali¬ 
zation of the state; the Social Democrats held views close to those of the 
Communists and, in fact, generally voted with them; the National Social¬ 
ists believed in the gradual or evolutionary development of socialism but 
recognized free private enterprise; the People’s Party was generally u ja- 
Socialist and believed in a greater degree of free enterprise; the Slovak 
Democrats attracted anti-Soviet persons who were concerned with Slovak 
autonomy and who, therefore, could not organize openly. 

The Provisional National Assembly was elected indirectly. Local com¬ 
mittees—the mechanism by which the people were to participate in 
government—selected representatives to provincial congresses. Those in 
turn elected national committees, and the final selection of the national 
legislature was made by these committees. The political parties operated 
at all three levels, and the provincial and national committees reflected 
party strength in the local committees. However. Communist infiltration 
in the provincial congresses and national committees aho . Ovin 1 o 
secure 98 of 300 seats in the Provisional National Assembly and the 
important Ministries of Interior, Information, Agriculture, National De¬ 
fense, and Education. Zdengk Fierlinger, the Social Democratic leader, 
was made Premier. 

The elections of 1946 for the Constituent National Assembly were free 
and popular. Voting was compulsory under penalty of fine. The Com¬ 
munist platform of 1946 had mass appeal. It promised protection and 
support of the property rights of fanners and small and middle-sized 
enterpreneurs, and guaranteed the security of existence for the middle 
class in the cities. 10 The Communists concealed their plans for exce~ 
sive expropriation and nationalization. The democratic parties offered 
basically the same program. 

These elections brought only slight changes in the makeup of toe Assem¬ 
bly. Because of +he existence of two Communist Parties, the Communists 
c -.erged-with 114 seats as the strongest delegation. The willingness of 
the Social Democrats to vote with the Communists gave the leftwing of 
the government a slim majority of 153 votes, “adequate to secure ratifica¬ 
tion of ordinary measures although not of constitutional changes.” 11 
This was a definite shift in power to che left. 

Reflecting individual party strength in the Assembly, “the new ministry 
contained nine Communists and seventeen non-Communists. . . . The 
National Socialists, the People’s Party, and the Slovak Democrats new 
had four seats each; the Social Democrats remained with three.” 12 In 
addition, two nonnarty experts, Jan Masaryk and Gen. Ludvik Svoboda, 
continued in office. (Svoboda, though supposedly nonpartisan, actually 
hrd Communist leanings.) 

Since all the parties pledged support of the government and the KoSice 
program, there was no opposition to the government a.:d its policies. 

3. Legal procedure for amending constitution or changing govern¬ 
ment institutions 

Constitutional amendments could be initiated by the individual parties 
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through the Cabinet Ministers and required a two-thirds vote of the 
Assembly for ratification. On policy regarding Slovakia, a majority of 
the Slovak delegation was needed in addition to a majority of the 
Assembly. 1 ® 

4. Relationship to foreign powers 

The KoSice program- and subsequent National Assemblies re¬ 
affirmed the Soviet-Czech alliance concluded in 1943. This alliance, to 
run for 20 years, was one of friendship and mutual assistance. Czech 
policy called for closer ties with Russia. This was due in part to the 
fear of a resurrected Germany on the Western frontier; in part to the 
feeling that the Western powers were neither strong enough, interested 
enough, nor consistent enough for the maintenance of Czechoslovakian 
independence; and in part to the recognition of the proximity of Russi.- 
and Russian physical force. Russia, in the eyes of the Czechs, was to 
take the place of the former European allies and was not to be alienated. 
The Soviet-Czech alliance of 1943 included a passage calling for mutual 
noninterference in the internal affairs ox the other /-vie. 11 This ptet 
was essentially an anti-German, nonaggression treaty, with the notable 
addition that it pledged mutual aid in case of involvement in hostilities. 

Russia seems to have respected the internal noninterference clause 
until July 1947, when Stalin decided that Czech participation in the Mar¬ 
shall Plan negotiations in Paris were incompatible with the Soviet-Czech 
alliance. 1 ® Again, the degenerating relations between France and the 
U.S.S.R., culminating in the expulsion of the Communists from the new 
French Government in 1947, brought remarks from Stalin against a pend¬ 
ing Franco-Czech alliance; the Czech Communists forced rejection of the 
treaty. 

5. The role of military and police powers 

The police of Czechoslovakia were concerned with enforcement of 
internal civil and criminal law. The Corps of National Security (SNB) 
was a unit similar to the state police forces in the United States. A 
third police organization, the Gendarmerie, was a mobile police force 
somewhat similar to the Nazi SS. This force had been created in 1945 

1946 to maintain order in the frontier regions against Germans still 
in the area, 1 ® but was used as an adjunct of the Communist Party. These 
troops were to occupy strategic positions in Prague during the last days of 
the crisis. 

All of these forces were under the control of the Minister of Interior, 
who had the power to replace officials on his own autKrity. 

The army’s prime mission was protection of the country from outside 
attack, but could be called upon to aid the police in an internal crisis. 
Control of the army rested with the Minister of National Defense. 

D. Weaknesses of the Socio-Economic-Political Structure of the 
Prerevolutionary Regime 

1. History of revolutions or gr ?emmentai instabilities 

The First Czechoslovak Republic, organized in 1920, was an example 
of a viable democracy. It suffered, however, from differences between 
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the western and eastern sections in education and' industrial and agricul¬ 
tural development, and from the presence of minority groups within the 
country. It was a heterogeneous state and ail minorities were not repre¬ 
sented in the National Assembly that formed the Constitution of 1920. 
Although the Constitution guaranteed the protection of minority rig*:*,a, 
local administration did not always implement those guarantees. The 
unusually large German minority sought German affiliations rather than 
Czech, and the Slovaks, who felt discriminated against, often worked 
against the central government in their desire for greater autonomy, 
and failed to implement its regulation?. 

The western section of the country, formerly under Austrian rule, had 
a relatively high educational and industrial level of development. The 
eastern section, formerly under Hungarian rule, was made up predomin¬ 
antly of backward peasants, with a tiny educated class. The Slovaks in 
the eastern srca were restive under Czech leadership and guidance, and 
aspired L>j a greater degree of self-government. 

S ; nee the Constitution guaranteed political recognition, mc.'t minority 
groups formed political parties. However, these were not effective and 
the five main parties controlled the government. 

2. Economic weaknesses 

The economic disparity between the two sections was a major weak¬ 
ness. The new nation took over the former Austrian manufacturing 
plants, coal production, and transportation facilities. There was no simi¬ 
lar level of development in the former Hungarian lands. The lack of 
private investment capital forced recourse to insurance companies and 
banks for funds. In the late 1930’s the German minority, supported by 
Nazi Germany, was able to obtain control of major sections of the econ¬ 
omy merely by securing key positions in the lending banks and insurance 
companies. This led to virtual foreign control of Czech industrial 
development. 

Lftnd, under the former Austro-Hungarian denomination, had been con- 
f' Pirated into semifaudal holdings. Although a land reform program was 
initiated, land ownership was not effectively distributed. 

With tbr advent of World War II, Germany took control of all facets 
of the economy. Industry was forced to conform to German war needs. 
Wartime destruction, in addition to the wartime disruption of trade, ag¬ 
gravated the situation of the Czech economy, as did the poor harvests in 
2945. 

3. Social tensions 

Tensions were present between the Czechs and the Slovans, and be¬ 
tween the government and the minority groups, i'he Slovak desire for 
autonomy and resentment of Czech educational and economic superiority 
da-hed with the Czech desire for national unify. The Czechs, in many 
instances, held themselves to be superior to the Slovaks, thus adding fuel 
to the fires of Slovak nationalism. 
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The small minority groups who felt unrepresented in the Assembly re¬ 
sisted government attempts to make them a part of a nation made up 
primarily of Czechs and Slovaks. 

4. Government recognition of and reaction to weaknesses 
The KoSice program was an attempt to alleviate the io-econcmic 
and political weaknesses. The German minority was expelled from the 
country and all German influence in business and education was erased. 
Slovak nationalism was recognized and political control in Slovakia was 
vested in the Slovak National Council. Although the Council was sub¬ 
ordinate to the National Assembly, the agreement of a majority of the 
Slovak delegates in the Assembly was required to effect any change in 
Slovakia. Other minorities were guaranteed protection and representa¬ 
tion. 

To preclude foreign control of the economy, all industries of more than 
500 employees were nationalized. Banking, insurance, and credit facilities 
were also nationalized. 

Reconstruction of industry, agriculture, and transportation was not only 
promised, but given first priority. The government negotiated with the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency for aid and received 
“747,000 tons of foodstuffs, 26,000 tons of agricultural supplies. 68.000 
tons of transport equipment, 1.37,000 tons o' petroleum products, and 
111,000 tons of industrial raw materials and machinery." Proceeds from 
the sale of this equipment were used “in reconstruction and welfare 
work." 17 By mutual consent of the National Front strikes were de¬ 
clared to be detrimental to the reconstruction effort and were to be 
avoided. This was merely a declaration against strikes iu principle, and 
no legal ban was placed on the actual use of strikes. 

The 2-Year Plan, officially announced in danuaiy 1947, had the specific 
purposes of surpassing the prewar levels of industrial and agricultural 
production and increasing transportation efficiency. The industrialization 
of Slovakia, the underdeveloped, rural area of the country, was stressed. 

To make up for the bad harvests in 1947, the government attempted to 
negotiate for Marshall Plan aid. When this was blocked by the Com¬ 
munists under pressure from Stalin, the government turned to the U.S.S.R. 
for wheat shipments.* 

III. FORM AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVOLUTION 

A. Actors in the Revolution 

1. The revolutionary leadership 

The leaders of the revolution were the Commur..3t Cabinet Ministers, 
the leftwing Social Democrats, and the leaders of the Communist Party 

* In all probability the Czech Government was motivated by something more than 
an effort to make up for bad harvest. The Czech industrial economy was oriented 
toward Western trade, and had made rapid strides in restoring pre-World War II con¬ 
tacts. Furthermore, as with most Western Europe;.! countries, the Czechs were 
faced with the “dollar” crisis, aggravated by the overly ambitious 2-Year Plan. Un¬ 
der the circumstances, Marshall Plati aid appeared as enticing to the Czech Govern¬ 
ment as it had to the Western European countries. 
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itself. Most of these had spent the war years in Moscow and were com¬ 
pletely in sympathy with Communist doctrines. The Premier, Klement 
Gottwald, was chairman of the Czech Communist Party. Rudolph Slan- 
sky, the Secretary General of the Communist Party, was Moscow-tra? r '"d, 
as was V&clav Kopecky, the Minister of Information. Both had spent 
the war years in Moscow. Gen. Ludvik Svoboda, the Minister of Na¬ 
tional Defense, had commanded Czech troops ir. the U.S.S.R. during the 
war. Zdendk Fierlinger, a Social Democrat, had been the London pro¬ 
visional Government’s Ambassador to Moscow during the war and wa? 
GoLlwald’s predecessor as Premier from 1945 to 1946. He had taken over 
the leadership of the Social Democrats and had brought them into close 
alliance with the Communists. He was displaced from the leadership in 
1947, but retained his strong influence with the leftwing of the party. 
Vficiav Nosek, the Communist Minister of Interior, had spent the war 
years in England. 

The background of the leaders was varied. Gottwald had I con a joiner 
by trade, had deserted from the Austrian Army before the end of World 
War I, and with Zapotocky, the trades union leader, had helped to found 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party. He later became an editor of Pravda, 
a member of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, and, finally, 
the Secretary General of that organization. 

Nosek had been a coal miner in his youth, but upon graduation from 
Charles University in Prague had entered the foreign service. Kopecky 
had been a member of the Socialist Student Movement and chairman of 
the International Federation of Marxist Students. He worked in the 
Communist Party as a journalist. Svoboda had studied agriculture before 
enlisting in the army during World War I. He remained in the army 
after the war and vas a professor at the military academy at Hranice. 

Zapotocky, the chairman of the Unified Trades Union (URO), had a 
s< londary school education and had been a stonemason. He had a stormy 
r -.reer that included imprisonment in 1920 for strike activities, active 
participation in the founding and maintenance of the Czechoslovak Com¬ 
munist Party, and imprisonment by the Nazis during World War II. 

2. The revolutionary following 

The members of the unit committees, or factory councils, the Com- 
initbees of Action, the officials of the police forces, and the Communist 
Party cadres made up the revolutionary following. These groups were 
the only active participants during the crisis and the pr 1 immediately 
afterward. They were members of the Communist Party and the major¬ 
ity were from the working classes. 

S. Organization of Revolutionary Effort 

The Communists worked mainly through legal orgamzations. Both the 
Communist Party itself and the factor unit committee? were legal. The 
unit committees were formed within each factory, business, and govern¬ 
mental service for the purpose of representing the workers and assisting 
the management in planning and production. 18 Their organization paral- 
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leled that of the trade unions. They were used as propaganda organs 
of the Communist Party. 

The Committees of Action were an imitation of the Russian Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Soviets. These committees were ostensibly composed of 
representatives of all parties and national organizations, but -ere really 
made up of "approved” appointees controlled by the local Communist 
Party secretariats. 1 * The Communists called them into existence during 
the crisis to give a snow of broadly-based support for their demands. 

The small unit committees “spoke” for the large numbers of employee? 
they represented. The factory unit councils were elected by the workers 
from a list of candidates prepared by the factory unions, and were directed 
by the unions. Since the chairman of the Unified Trades Union (URO v - 
was a Communist, this gave the Communist Tarty effective control ow 
the factory councils. The Committees of Action were more militant and 
evidently had a more extensive role than the unit committees. The Ac¬ 
tion Committees were later to assume the function? o' :c*cal administration 
and to occupy the governmental offices. 

The connecting link between these groups and the leadership was the 
Communist Party cadre. The cadre and local leaders carried out the direc¬ 
tives of the party headquarters. 

C. Goals of the Revolution 

The immediate avowed goals'were the preservation of “peace and in¬ 
ternal security.” This Bhibboleth was used to give a fagade of legality 
and constitutionality to the actions taken between the resignation of 12 
Ministers and the final coup. The overall aim of the revolution was the 
complete communization of the Republic, installation of a “people’s democ¬ 
racy,” and its inclusion in the Soviet bloc of states. Destruction of politi¬ 
cal opposition was also a goal and the most important one if the major 
aims were to be secure. 

The economic goals were: (1) complete nationalization of ail enter¬ 
prises employing more than 50 persons; (2) complete central control of 
financial matters, including banking, insurance, and credit; and (3) collec¬ 
tivization of the land, with the concomitant destruction of private owner¬ 
ship. 

Natio nali zation and collectivization of land were intended to raise tue 
standard of living of all the citizens, ruin the large or middle-sized land¬ 
holders, and give security to the landless. The resulting society would 
be classless. 

D. Revolutionary Techniques and Government Countermeasures 

1, Methods for weakening existing authority and countermeasures 
by government 

The techniques used by the Communists in the takeover were, on the 
whole, legal because the Communist Party w.-s a recognized member of 
the existing government. Some anti-Soviet parties had been suppressed 
immediately aftei the war by the simple expedient of accusing them of 
treason or collaboration. The liberation of Czechoslovakia by the Red 
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Army troops ano , c >r initial presence aided the Communists in securing 
positions in the newly-formed Nations! Committees on all levels. Posses¬ 
sion of the important Ministries of Interior, Information, Finance, Labor 
and Welfare, National Defense, and Agriculture placed the Communists 
in a position where they could legally replace non-Communists with v •m- 
munists in the police, the security forces, the labor unions, and financial 
institutions, and could deny newsprint to opposition newspapers or severely 
limit their supply. Working within the general framework of the Na¬ 
tional Front, the Communists organized factory councils, trade unions, and 
farmers unions. 

The illegalities consisted mainly of coercion and the abuse of civil rights 
by the police force. The police used "confessions” of former Nazis, col¬ 
laborationists, and persons of questionable character to remove any oppo¬ 
sition. Terrorist tactics (intimidation, blackmail, and the actual use of 
force) were used against non-Communists who voiced opposition. 

A congress of unit”committees was called February 22, 1948. ■>Ar Re¬ 
purpose of “. . . voting a program of radical socialism”—the nationaliza¬ 
tion of all enterprises employing more than 50 persons. 4 * The Com¬ 
munists expected to attract the full support of the Social Democrats by 
this maneuver. Two days before the meeting, 12 non-Communiat Minis¬ 
ters (representing the National Socialists, the People’s Party, and the 
Slovak Democrats) resigned. The Communists denounced the resigna¬ 
tion ;as a "reactionary” attempt to work outside the National Front by 
forming a new government that would exclude the Communist Party. 
They called on all the workers and peasants to stand behind the legal 
government (the Communists and Re Social Democrats) and demand that 
the President accept the resignations. Letterwriting campaigns were 
organized and the President’s office was flooded with letters and tele¬ 
grams, most of them identical in wording. By pressure and coercion, 
the Communists were able to persuade some members of the opposition 
parties to defect and agree to serve in the government—without authoriza¬ 
tion from their party leaders, of course. Thus Gottw&ld was able to sub¬ 
mit to the President a revised Cabinet with nominal representation of 
all the National Front parties and thus maintain the facade of legality. 
BeneS signed his acceptance of the list on February 25. 

2. Methods for gaining support and countermeasures taken by gov¬ 
ernment 

The democratic elements within the government (the National Social¬ 
ists, the People’s Party, and the Slovak Democrats) recognised the extent 
of Communist infiltration and attempted to resist. However, the Com¬ 
munist control of vital functions of the government and the parliamentary 
majority they held in conjunction with the Social Democrats made this 
impossible. 

The continued communization of the police force wa« the issue for which 
the other parties attempted to enlist the support of the Social Democrats. 
Their purpose in creating a Cabinet crisis was twofold: (1) to show the 
extent of Communist infiltration and protest the refusal of the Minister 
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of the Interior to comply with the Cabinet resolution demanding ihat 
this infiltration cease, and (2) to weaken the Communist voter atipeal in 
the May elections. Since the President had agreed not to accept the resig¬ 
nations or to accept a cabinet that excluded any member of the National 
Front, the Communists were to be confronted with the choice yielding 
and acting upon the Cabinet resolution regarding the police, or exposing 
themselves to the public as .vorking outside of the National Front pro¬ 
gram, and hence, against the state. The democrats felt that they were 
working within the legal and constitutional framework and fully expected 
the Communists to do the Haims on pain of defeat in the May elections. A 
Communist defeat would still allow the party to participate in the gov¬ 
ernment. though on a much reduced basis. This would preserve th** 
National Front. 

When it was announced that the President had signed the new Cabinet 
list, Thousands of students marched on the President's palace to protest, 
but were brutally dispersed by the police. A lew were killed and hun¬ 
dreds imprisoned. 

IV. THE EFFEC1S OF THE REVOLUTION 

A. Changes in the Personnel and Institutions of Government 

The coup resulted in the complete takeover of the government by the 
Communist Parly. The Cabinet submitted to Benes by Gottwald con¬ 
tained renegade members of the National Socialist Party, the People’s 
Party, and the Slovak Democratic Party. 

The coup was followed by a series of purges in the newspapers, the uni¬ 
versities, and the Assembly. Committees of A.ction took control of the 
democratic newspapers and magazines and governmental offices. Stu¬ 
dents were expelled for “disloyal” tendencies, democratic leaders were 
arrested, and all social and athletic clubs were taken over by the Com¬ 
mittees of Action. 

The elections in May. were a farce. The candidates were picked by the 
Communists and there were no opposition slates. Although maintaining 
the pretense of thie National Front, the Communists considered a coalition 
government “a temporary arrangement, only a step in the struggle for 
exclusive power.” 21 

A new Constitution was adopted on May 8. It proclaimed Czechoslo¬ 
vakia to be a “people’s democracy.” It called for “om- national assembly 
of 388 members selected for 6 years; a presidium of 24 members . . 
which elected a president who served for 7 years. A decree of December 
21 abolished the “old provinces and replaced them with 19 regions.” 22 
President Bene§ refused to sign the Constitution and r*ssigned his office 
on June 7. He died 3 months later. On June 9 the Constitution was 
ratified by the newly elected President, Element Gottwald. 

Under the Constitution of 1948, the President retains most of his wide 
powers. There was no attempt to imitate the 1936 Soviet Constitution. 
The President summons and adjourns the National Assembly, appoints 
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the Premier, and signs into law acts of the Assembly. Executive power 
is vested in the Council of Ministers, which is appointed by the President. 

B, Major Policy Changes 

After the coup Czechoslovakia maintained its members iip in the United 
Nations, but as a member of the Communist bloc. In 1955 Czechoslova¬ 
kia signed the Warsaw Pact, which called for joint use of armed forces 
with the U.S.S.R. It is also a member of the Council of Mutual Economic 
Assistance (CEMA), which coordinates economic planning in the East 
European countries, and has extended credits for industrialization to other 
East European members of the Council. 

C. Long Range Social and Economic Effects 

A 5-year economic recovery plan was instituted in 1949, the chief fea¬ 
ture of which was “. . . enormous development of heavy industry to the 
complete neglect of the light industries and consumers’ goods industries. 
. . .” 23 Industries employing more than 50 persons were nationalized, 
as were most small businesses. Those that were not nationalized were 
considered not necessary for the completion of the production process. 
However, they were subject to rigid controls and governmental pressures. 

Under CEMA, Czech industry was forced to adapt to requirements de¬ 
cided upon in Moscow. In effect, it became an extension of Soviet Rus¬ 
sian industry. By 1950 the U.S.S.R. supplied 29.4 percent of Czechoslo¬ 
vak imports and received 28 percent of her exports. 

Land reform was instituted, but President Gottwald urged caution in 
its implementation. By December 1954, although collectivization, was a 
declared aim, only 40 percent of the arable land had been collectivized. 

Imposition of a ‘‘people’s democracy’’ deprived the bourgeois . . with 
complete finality of all remnants of power and 'nfluence on further devel¬ 
opments in Czechoslovakia.” 24 
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